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A HISTORY 


OF 


OUR OVVN TIMES. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE KING IS DEAD! LOXG LIVE THE QUEEY! 
BEFORE half:.past t,,"o o'clock on the morning of June 20th, 
1837, "Tilliam IV". ,vas lying dead in """indsor Castle, '\9hile 
the messengers ,vere nlready hurrying off to Kensington 
Palace to bear to his successor her surnnlons to the throne. 
The illness of the l{ing had been but short, and at one tinle, 
ev'en after it had been pronounced alarming, it seemed to 
take so hopeful a turn tbat the physicians began to tbink it 
would pass harmlessly a\vay. But the King \vas an old man 
-,vas an old Juan even "9ben he carne to the tbrone-and 
wben the i1angerous sym ptOIllS again exhibited themsel \"es, 
their \varning \\9a
 very soon followed by fulfilment. The 
death of King \Villianl may be fairly regarded as having 
closed an era of our history. With hiln, \ve nlay believe, 
ended the reign of personal government in England. "Til- 
liam was, indeeò, a constitutional king in more than mere 
name. He ,vas to the best of his lights a faithful represent- 
ative of the constitutional principle. He ,vas as far in ad- 
vance of his t\VO predecessors 'in understanòing and accept- 
ance of the principle as hi
 successor has proved herself be- 
yond him. Constitutional government has developed itself 
gradually, as everything el
p has done in English politics. 
The ,vritten principle and code of its systenl it ,vould be as 
vain to look for as for the British Constitution itself: King 
William still held to and exercised the right to dismiss his 
ministers when he pleased, and because he pleased. His fa.. 
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ther had held to the right of maintaining favorite ministers 
in defiance of repeated votes of the IIoHse of Commons. It 
would not be easy to find any ,vritten rule or declaration of 
constitutionalla\v pronouncing decisively that either ,vas in 
the \vrong. But in our day \ve should believe that the con- 
8titutional freedonl of England w'as outraged, or at least put 
in the extrenlest danger, if a sovereign w'ere to dismiRs a 
ministry at mere pleasure, or to retain it in spite of the ex- 
pressed \vish of the I-Iouse of COTIllions. Virtually, there- 
fore, there was still personal government in the reign of 
William IV. With his death the long chapter of its bistory 
canle to an end. We find it difficult no\v to believe that it 
was a li\ying principle, openly at \vork among us, if not open- 
ly acknowledged, so lately as in the reign of King William. 
The closing scenes of King 'Villiaul's life \vere undoubted 
ly characterized by sonle personal dignity. As a rule, sover- 
eigns sho\v tbat they kno\v bo\v to die. Perha ps the neces- 
sary consequence of their training, by virtue of \vhich they 
come to regard then1selves al\vays as the central figures in 
great State pageantry, is to make tbem assume a manner of 
dignity on all occasions when the eyes of their subjects Iuay 
be supposed to be on theIn, even if the dignity of bearing is 
not tbe free gift of nature. The Inanners of , Villi am IV. 
had been, like those of Ino
t of bis brotbers, 80me\vhat rough 
and overbearing. He had been an unmanageable naval 
officer. He had again and again disregarded or disobeyed 
orders, and at last it had been found convenient to \\1ith- 
dra\v him froln active service altogether, and a11o\v him to 
rise through the successive ranks of his profession by a 
merely formal and technical process of ascent. In his more 
private capacity he had, ,,,hen younger, indulged more than 
once in unseenlly and insufferable freaks of temper. He 
had rnade himself unpopular, ,vhiìe Duke of Clarence, by bis 
strenuous opposition to some of the measureR ,vbich were 
especially desired by all the enlightenment of the country. 
He was, for example, a determined opponent of the meas- 
ures for the abolition of the slave-trade. lIe had ,vrangled 
publicly, in open debate, ,vith some of his brothers in the 
House of Lords; and words had been interchanged among 
tbe royal princes which could not be beard in our day even 
in the hottest debates of the more turbulent House of Com- 
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mons. But 'Villiam seems to have been one of the men 
whom increased responsibility improves. lIe was far bet- 
ter as a king than as a prince. He proved that he was able 
at least to understand that first duty of a constitutional sov- 
ereign ,vhich, to the last day of his active life, his father, 
George III., never could be brought to comprehend-that 
the personal predilections and prej udices of the King must 
sometimes give way to the public interest. 
N otbing perhaps in life became him like to the leaving of 
it. His closing days were marked by gentleness and kindly 
consideration for the feelings of those around him. When 
he awoke on J vne 18th he ren1embered that it ,vas the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo. He expressed a strong 
pathetic wish to live over that day, even if he ,vere never to 
see another sunset. He called for the flag which the Duke 
of 'Vellington always sent him on that anniyersary, and he 
laid his hand upon the eagle ,,'hich adorned it, and said be 
felt revived by the touch. He had bin1self attended, since 
bis accession, the "\Vaterloo banquet; but this time the Duke 
of Wellington thought it ,vould perhaps be more seemly to 
bave the dinner put off, and sent accordingly to take the 
wishes of his 1\lajesty. The King declared that the dinner 
must go on as usual, and sent to the Duke a friendly, simple 
message expressing his bope that the guests might have a 
pleasant day. He talked in his homely \vay to those about 
him, his direct language seenling to acquire a sort of tragic 
dignity from the approach of tbe death that was so near. 
He had prayers read to him again and again, and called 
those near him to ,vitness that he had al \vays been a faith- 
ful believer in the truths of religion. He had his despatch- 
boxes brought to hirn, and tried to get through sorne busi- 
ness \vith his priv'ate secretary. It was remarked ,vith some 
interest that the last official act he ever performed ,vas to 
sign with his trembling hand the pardon of a condemned 
criminal. Even a far nobler reign than bis ,,"ould have re- 
ceived ne\v dignity if it closed ,vith a deed of mercy. 
When some of those around him endeavored to encourage 
him with the idea that he might recover and live many 
years yet, he declared, ,vith a simplicity \vhich had some- 
thing oddly pathetic in it, that he ,vould be ,villing to live 
ten years yet for the sake of the country. The poor King 
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,,'as e\'idently under the sincere conviction that England 
could hardly get on without hin1. IIis consideration for his 
country, "Thatever \vhilllsical thoughts it rnay suggest, is en- 
ti tIed to SOIne, at least, of the respect \\" hich we gi ve to the 
dvino- o-roan of a Pitt or :1 1\lirabeau , who fears with too 
.J 
 0 
much reason that he leaves a blank not easily to be filled. 
"1"- oung royal tarry - breeks" 'Villiall1 had been jocularly 
eallcd by Robert Burns fifty years before, "Then there was 
yet a popular belief that he would come all right and do 
brilliant and gallant things, and becollle a stout 8ailor in 
,vhOIn a seaulring nation might feel pride. He disappoint- 
ed all stich expectations; but it l11nst be o\vned that "Then 
re
ponsibility canle upon him he disappointed expectation 
anew in a different way, and ,vas a better sovereign, nlore 
deserving of the conlplitnentary title of patriot-king, than 
even his friends ,vould have ventured to anticipate. 
There were eulogies pronounced upon hiln after his death 
in both Houses of Parliament, as a nlatter of course. It is 
not necessary, however, to set dow"n to luere court homage 
or parliamentary form some of the praises that were be- 

to\\'ed on the dead King by Lord l\lelbourne and Lord 
Broughaln and Lord Grey. A certain tone of sincerity, not 
quite free, perhaps, fron1 surprise, appears to run through 
some of these expressions of admiration. "rhey seenl to Ray 
that the speakers ,vere at one time or another considerably 
surprised to find that, after all, 'Villialn really ,vas able and 
"Tilling on grave occasions to subordinate his personal lik- 
ings and dislikings to considerations of State policy, and to 
,vhat \\"as sho\vn to him to be for the good of the nation. 
In this sen
e at least he nlay be caned a patriot-king. We 
have advanced a good deal since that time, and "Te require 
80me\\'hat higher and more positive qualities in a Rovereign 
now to excite our politicnl "yonder. But \\Te must judge 
William by the reigns that ,,"ent before, and not the reign 
that came after him; and, wit h that consideration borne in 
mind, we may accept the panegyric of Lord l\lelbourne and 
of Lord Grey, anà adn1it that on the ,,-hole he \\"as better 
than his education, his early opportunities, and his early 
pror:ll
e. 
"rilliam IV. (third son of George III.) had left no children 
who could have succeeded to the throne, and the crown 
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passed, therefore, to the daughter of bis brother (fourth son 
of George), the Duke of Kent. This was the Princess AI. 
exandrina Victoria, ,vho was born at l{ellsington Palace on 
l\lay 24th, 1819. The Princess was, therefore, at this tÌnle lit- 
tle nlore than eighteen years of age. The Duke ofI{ent died. 
a fe\v rnonths after the birth of his daughter, and the child 
\vas brought up under the care of hi
 ,vidow. She \vas \vell 
brought up: both as regards her intellect and her character 
her training ,vas excelleut. She ,vas taught to be selt:reli- 
ant, brave, and systenlatical. Prudence and economy \\pere 
inculcated on her as though she had been born to be poor. 
One is not generally inclined to attach n1uch ilnportance 
to ,,-hat hist.orians tell us of the education of contempora- 
ry princes or princesses; but it cannot be doubted that tbe 
Princess Victoria ,vas trained for intelligence and goodness. 
""fhe death of the l{ing of England has every\vhere 
caused the greatest 8ensation. . .. Cou
in 'Tictoria is said 
to have sho\vn astonishing self:possession. She undertakes 
a heavy responsibility, especially at the pre
ent mOluent, 
w hen parties are so excited, and all rest their hopes on her." 
These ,vords are an extract fron1 a. letter \\'Titten on July 
4th, 1837, by the late Prince Albert, the Prince Consort of so 
many happy years. The letter ,vas "'Titten to the Prince's 
father, fron) Bonn. The young Queen had, indeed, behaved 
,vith remarkable 8elf-possession. There is a pretty descrip- 
tion, ,vhich has been often quoted, but ".ill bear citing once 
more, given by )liss Wynn, of the Inanner in \vhich the 
young sovereign received the ne".s of her accession to a 
throne. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. IIo\\pley, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, the :\larquis ofConynghanl, left "Tind- 
sor for l{ensington Palace, \vhere the Princess '"T"ictoria had 
been residing, to intornl her of the I{ing's death. It ,vas 
t\\'o hours after midnight \\phell they started, and they did 
not reach Kensinaton until five o'clock in the n10rnil1
. 

 _J 
"They knocked, they rang, they thulllped for a considerable 
time before they could rouse the porter at the gate; they 
,vere again kept waiting in the court-yard, then turned into 
one of the lo".er rootns, 'v here they seetned forgotten by ev- 
erybody. They rang the bell, and desired that the attend- 
ant of the Princess Victoria nlight be sent to inform her 

oyal Highness that they requested an audience Oll business 
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of importance. After another delay, and another ringing to 
inquire tbe cause, the attendant ,vas surnmoned, who stated 
that the Princess was in such a sweet sleep that she couid 
not venture to di
turb her. Then they said, " We are come 
on business of state to the Queen, and even her sleep must 
give \\yay to that." It did; and to prove that she did not 
keep then1 \vaiting, in a few minutes she came into the room 
in a loose \vbite night-go\vn and shawl, her nightcap thrown 
off, and her hair falling upon ber shoulders, her feet in slip.. 
pel's, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified." 
The Prilne-minister, Lord l\'Ielbourne, was presently sent for, 
and a meeting of the privy council sumlnoned for eleven 
o'clock, 'v hen the Lord Chancellor adlninistered the usual 
oaths to the Queen, and her 
Iajesty received in return the 
oaths of allegiance of the cabinet ministers and other privy 
councillors present. }lr. Greville, who was usually as little 
disposed to record auy enthusiastic admiration of royalty 
and royal personages as Humboldt or Varnhagen von Ense 
could have been, has described tbe scene in words wall 
worthy of quotation: 
"The I{ing died at twenty minutes after two yesterday 
morning, and the young Queen met the council at I{ensing- 
ton Palace at eleven. N ever was anything like the first 
impression she prod uced, or the chorus of praise and ad- 
miration \v hich is raised about her manner and behavior, 
and certainly not \vithout justice. It \\'as very extraordi- 
nary, and sOInething far beyond what was looked for. Her 
extreme youth and inexperience, and the ignorance of the 
world concerning her, naturally excited intense curiosity to 
see how she would act on this trying occasion, a.nd there
 
was a considerable asseln blage at the palace, not withstand- 
ing the short notice \vhich was given. The first thing to 
be done was to teach her her lesson, which, for this Pu}'pose, 
Melbourne had himself to learn. . .. She bowed to the 
lords, took her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance of 
fear or enlbarrassment. She was quite plainly dressed, and 
in mourning. After she had read her speech, and taken and 
8igned the oath for the security of the Church of Scotland, 
the privy councillors were sworn, the t\VO royal dukes first 
by themselves; and as tbese two old men, her uncles, knelt 
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before her, swearing allegiance and kissing ber hand, I saw 
her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the contrast between 
their ci viI and their natural relations, and this was the only 
sign of emoticn ".hich she evinced. Her manner to them 
was very graceful and engaging; she kissed them both, and 
rose from her chair and moved toward the Duke of Sussex, 
who was fartbest from ber, and too infirm to reach her. She 
seemed rather be\\"ildered at the multitude of men \vho were 
sworn, and who came, one after another, to kiss her hand, 
but she did not speak to anybody, nor did 
he nlake the 
slightest diflèrence in her Dlanner, or show any in her coun- 
tenance, to any individual of any rank, station, or party. I 
particular1y \vatched her when ßlelbourne and the mini
ters, 
and the Duke of Wellington and Peel approached her. She 
went through the ,vhole ceremony, occasionally looking at 
l\Ielbourne for instruction ,,,,hen she had any doubt what to 
do, which hard1y ever occurred, and ,vith perfect calmness 
and self-possession, but at the same tinle with a graceful 
modesty and propriety particularly interesting and ingra- 
tiating. " 
Sir Robert Peel told 1\lr. Grevil1e that he ,vas amazed at 
"her manner and behavior, at her apparent deep sense of 
her situation, and at the same time her firmness." The 
Duke of 'Vellington said in his blunt way that if she had 
been his o\\;n daughter he could not have desired to see her 
perform ber part better. "At t'vel ve," says 1\lr. Greville, 
"she held a counci1, at which she presided "rith as much 
ease as if she had been doing nothing else all bel' life; and 
tbough Lord Lansdo\\.ne and my colleague had contrived, 
bet"reen them, to make some confusion witb the council pa- 
pers, she \\ras not put out by it. She looked very ,veIl; and 
though so small in stature, and \vithout luuch pretension to 
beauty, the gracefulness of her manner and the good ex- 
pression of her countenance give her, on the whole, a very 
agreeable appearance, and, with her youth, inspire an exces- 
sive interest in all who approach her, and which I can't help 
feeling myself: . .. In short, sb.e appears to act \vith every 
sort of good taste and good fee1ing, as ,veIl as good sense; 
and, as far as it bas gone, nothing can be nlore t:'1vorable 
than the impression she has made, and nothing can promise 
better than her manner and cond uet do; though," 1\11'. Gre- 
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ville somewhat superfluously adds, "it would be rash to 
count too confidently upon her judgment and discretion in 
more weighty matters." 
The interest or curiosity with \vhich the demeanor of the 
young Queen was watched was all the keener because the 
world in general knew so little about her. Not nlerely "
as 
the ,vorid in general thus ignorant, but even the statesnlen 
and officials in closest comnlunication with court circles ,vere 
in ahnost absolute ignorance. According to 1\lr. Greville, 
whose authority, ho\vever, is not to be taken too implicitly 
e
cept as to matters which he actually saw, the young Queen 
had been previously kept in such seclusion by her mothel' 
-" never" he sa vs "ha vin a sle p t out of her bedroom nor 
, J , Ö , 
been alone \vith anybody but herself and the Baroness Leh- 
zen "-that "not one of her acquaintance, none of the at- 
tendants at Kensington, not even the Ducbess of N orthum- 
berland, her governess, have any idea what she is or ,,
hat 
she prolnises to be." There ,vas enough in the court of the 
two sovereigns who went before Queen Victoria to justify 
any strictness of seclusion ,vhich the Duchess of Kent might 
desire for her daughter. George IV. ,vas a Charles II. \vith- 
out the education or the talents; Willian1 IV. was a Fred- 
erick "Villiam of Prussia without the genius. The ordinary 
manners of the society at the court of either had a full fla- 
vor, to put it in the softest "\\Tay, such as a decent tap-room 
would hardly exhibit in a tilne like the present. No one 
can read even the rnost favorable descriptions given by C011- 
teInporaries of the manners of those t,vo courts without feel- 
ing grateful to the Duchess of Kent for resolving tbat her 
daughter should see as little as possible of their ways and 
their company. 
It ,vas remarked with some interest that the Queen sub- 
scribed herself sirnply "Victoria," and not, as had beAn ex- 
pected, " Alexand rina Victoria." 1\lr. Greville mentions in 
his diary of Decenlber 24th, 1819, tbat " the Duke of l{ent 
gave the name of Alexand
ina to his daughter in compli- 
ment to the Emperor of J{ussia. She was to have had the 
name of Georgiana, but the Duke insisted upon Alexandrina 
being her first nalne. rrhe Regent sent for J..Jieven" (the 
Russian ambassador, husband of the famous Princess de Lie- 
yen), "and made hin} a great lnanv cornpliruents, en le per- 
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sijlant, on the Enlperor's being godfather, but informed him 
that the name of Georgiana could be second to no other in 
this country, and therefore she could not bear it at al1." It 
,vas a very ,vise choice to employ simply the nanle of '"Y"ic_ 
toria, around ". hich no ungenial associations of any kind 
hung at that tillle, and \vbich can haye only grateful asso- 
ciations in tbe history of this country for the future. 
It is not necessary to go into any forinal description of 
the various ceremonials and pageantries which celebrated 
the accession of the ne\v sovereign. Tbe proclamation of 
the Queen, ber appearance for the first tilDe on the throne 
in the Honse of Lords ".hen she prorogued Parlialnent in 
person, and even the gorgeous festival of her coronation, 
,,,hich took place on June 28th, in the follo,,"ing year, 1838, 
lllay be pasRed over \vitb a mere ,vord of record. It is 
worth nlentioning, ho,,'ever, that at the coronation proces- 
sion one of the most conspicuous figures ,vas that of)Iarshal 
Soult, Duke of Dalnlatia, the opponent of 1tloore and 'Vel- 
lington in the Peninsula, the conlmander of the Old Guard 
at Lützen, and one of the strong arnlS of N" apoleon at Wa- 
terloo. Soult had been sent as ambassador-extraordinary 
to represent the French Government and people at the cor- 
onation of Queen Victoria, and notbing could exceed the en- 
thusiasn) \vith ,y hich he ""as received by the cro\\"ds in the 

treet8 of London on that day. The ,,"hite-haired soldier 
""as cheered 'v here\"er a glimpse of his face or figure could 
be caught. He appeared in the procession in a carriage, the 
fran1e of which had been uRed on occasions of state by some 
of the Princes of the Honse of Condé, and ,vhich Soult had 
had splendidly decorated for the ceren10ny of the corona- 
tion. Eyen the Austrian ambassador, says an eye-\vitne

, 
attracted less attention than Soult, although the dre!'\s of 
the Austrian, Prince Esterhazy, "do""11 to his yery boot- 
heels, sparkled \vith dialnonds." The comparison savors now 
of the ridiculous, but is remarkably expressive and effective. 
Prince Esterhazy's name in those days suggested nothing 
but diamonds. His diamonds may be said to glitter through 
an the light literature of the tilDe. When Lady l\lary 'V ort- 
ley 
Iontagu \vanted a conlparison ,vith \",hich to illustrate 
excessive splendor and brightness, she found it in "1\1r. 
Pitt's diamonds." Prince Esterhazy's served tbe same pur.. 
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pose for tbe writers of the early years of the present reign. 
It was, therefore, perhaps, no very poor tribute to the stout 
old rnollstache of the Republic and the Empire to say that 
at a London pageant his \var-\vorn face dre\v attention away 
from Prince Esterhazy's diamonds. Soult bimself felt very 
\varmly the genuine kindness of the reception given to him. 
Years after, in a debate in the French Chamber, when M. 
Gnizot 'V3S accu
ed of too much partiality for the English 
alliance, 1\1arshal Soult declared himself a \Varnl champion 
of that alliance. "I fought the English down to Toulouse," 
he said, " 'v hen I fired tbe last cannon in defence of the na- 
tional independence; in the mean time I have been in Lon- 
don, and France kno\vs the reception which I had there. 
The English themselves cried 'Vive Soult!' - they cried 
'Soult forever!' I had learned to estimate the English on 
the field of battle; I have learned to estimate them in peace; 
and I repeat that I an1 a 'val"rn partisan of the English alli- 
ance." History is not exclusively made hy cabinets and 
professional diplolnatists. It is high ly probable that the 
cheers of a London crowd on the day of the Queen's corona- 
tion did something genuine and substantial to restore the 
good feeling between this country and France, and efface 
tbe bitter memories of Water]oo. , 
It is a fact well \\"orthy of note, an1idst whatever records 
of court ceremonial and of political change, that a few days 
after the accession of the Queen, lVlr.l\Iontefiore was elected 
Sheriff of London, the first Jew who had ever been chosen 
for that office; and that he received knighthood at the 
hands of her Majesty when she visited the City on the foI- 
lo\\ying Lord l\layor's day. He was the first Jew whom roy- 
alty had honored in this country 8ince the good old times 
,,"hen royalty was pleased to borrow tbe Jew's money, or 
order instead the extraction of his teeth. The expan8ion of 
the principle of religious liberty and equality, which has 
been one of the most ren1arkable characteristics of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, could hard]y have been more becomingly 
inaugurated than by the compliment which sovereign and 
city paid to Sir i\lo
es l\fontefiore. 
The first signature attached to the Act of Allegiance pre- 
sented to the Queen at Kensington Palace was that of her 
eldest ßurviving uncle, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland. The 
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fact may be taken as an excuse for introducing a few words 
here to record tbe severance tbat tben took place between 
the interests of this country, or at least tbe reigning family 
oftbese realrns, and another State, wbich had for a long time 
been bound up together in a manner seldom satisfactory to 
the English people. In the ,,'"hole history of England it will 
be observed that fe,," things bave provoked greater popular 
dissatisfaction than tbe connection of a reigning family with 
tbe crown or rulersbip of some foreign State. There is an 
instinctive jealousy on such a point, which, even when it is 
unreasonable, is not unnatural. A sovereign of England had 
better be sovereign of England, and of no foreign State. 
l\lany favorable auspices attended the accession of Queen 
Victoria to the throne; some at least of these were associ- 
ated with her sex. The country was in general disposed to 
tbink that the accession of a woman to tbe throne would 
some\vhat clarify and purify the atmosphere of the court. 
It bad another good effect as welJ, and one of a strictly po- 
litical nature. It severed the connection which had existed 
for some generations between tbis country and Hanover. 
Tbe connection was only personal, the successive kings of 
England being also by succession sovereigns of Hanover. 
The cro\vn of Hanover ,vas limited in its descent to the 
male line, and it passed on tbe death of William IV. to his 
eldest 
urviying brotber, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland. The 
change was in almost every ,vay satisfactory to the English 
people. The indirect connection between England and 
Hanover had at no tiIne been a matter of gratification to 
the public of this country. l\Iany cooler and more enligbt- 
ened persons than honest Squire Western bad viewed \vith 
disfavor, and at one time with distrust, the division of in- 
terests which the ownership of the two crowns seemed al- 
most of necessity to create in our English sovereigns. Be- 
sides, it must be owned that the people of this country were 
not by any means sorry to be rid of tbe Duke of Cumber- 
land. Not many of George III.'s sons w"ere popular; the 
Duke of Curnberland ".as probably the least popular of all. 
He \vas believed by many persons to have had something 
more than an indirect, or passive, or innocent share in tbe 
Orange plot, discovered and exposed by Joseph flume in 
1835, for setting aside tbe claims of the young Princess Vic. 
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toria, and putting hÏ1nsel
 the Duke of Cumberland, on the 
throne; a scheole which its autbors pretended to justify by 
the preposterous assertion that they feared the Duke of 
Wellington ,vould otberwise seize the crown for himself: 
His manners \vere rude, overbearing, and sometimes even 
brutal. lIe had personal habits wbich seemed rather fitted 
for the days of Tiberius, or for the court of Peter the Great, 
than for the tinle and sphere to which be belonged. Rumor 
not unnaturaHy exaggerated his defects, and in tbe mouths 
of many his name ,,"as tbe synl bol of the darkest and fiercest 
passions, and even crirnes. Some of the PO} )ular reports 
with regard to him had their foundation only in tbe com- 
mon detestation of his cbaracter and dread of his influence; 
but it is certain that be ,v'as profligate, selfisb, oyerbearing, 
and quarre]sorne.. A man with these qualities would usual- 
ly be described in fiction as at all events bluntly honest and 
outspoken; but tbe Duke of Cunlberland "I'as deceitful and 
treacherous.. He was outspoken in hi
 abuse of those with 
whom he quarrelled, and in his sty Ie of anecdote and jocular 
conversation; but in no other sense. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, \vhom be bated, told Mr. Greville that he once asked 
George IV. ,vhy the Duke of Cumberland was so unpopular, 
and the King replied, "Because there never was a father 
well \vith his son, or husband ,vitI) his ,vife, or lover with 
his mistress, or friend ,,,'ith his friend, that he did not try to 
make mischief bet\veen theln." The first thing be did on 
his accession to the tbrone of Hanover ,vas to abrogate the 
constitution ,vhich had been agreed to by the Estates of the 
kingdorn, and sanctioned by the late King, William IV. 
"Radicalisnl," said the King, writing to an English noble- 
man, "has been here all the order of tbe day, and all the 
lo,,"er class appointed to office were more or less imbued 
,vith these laudable principles. . .. But I have cut the wings 
of this democracy." fIe went, indeed, pretty vigorously to 
work, for he dismissed from their offices seven of tbe most 
distinguished professors of the University of Göttingen, be- 
cause they signed a protest against his arbitrary abrogation 
of the constitution. Among the men thus pushed frOOI their 
stools were - Geryinus, the celebrated historian and Shak- 
spearian critic, at that time profe
sor of history and litera- 
ture; Ewald, the Orientalist and theologian ; Jacob Grimm; 
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and Frederick Dahlma!1n, professor of political science. 
Ger\"inus, Grimm, and Dahlmann ,vere not merely deprived 
of their offices, but ""ere actually sent into exile. The ex- 
iles "Tere accompanied across the frontier by an immense 
concourse of students, who gave them a triumphant Geleit 
in trne student fashion, and converted \"bat was meant for 
degradation and punishment into a procession of honor. 
The offence against all rational principles of civil govern- 
ment in these arbitrary proceedings on the part of the ne\v 
King ,vas the more flagrant because it could not even be 
pretended tbat the professors were interfering ,vith politi- 
cal matters outside their province, or that they were issuing 
manifestoes calculated to disturb the public peace. "fhe 
Uniyersity of Göttingen at that time sent a representati\.e 
to the Estates of the kingdonl, and the protest to \\yhich the 
seven professors attached their names \\"as addressed to the 
acadenlical senate, and sin}ply declared that they ,vonld take 
no part in the ensuing election, because of the suspension of 
tbe constitution. All this led to some\vhat serious disturb- 
ances in Hanover, whicb it needed the employment of n1ÏI- 
itary force to suppress. 
It \\"as felt in England that the mere departure of the 
Duke of Cumberland from this eountry ,,"ould have nlacle 
the severance of the connection with Hanover desirable, eyen 
if it had not been in other ".ays an advantage to us. Late.. 
times have sho,,"n ho,," nluch w'e have gained by the separa- 
tion. It ,,,"ould have been exceedingly inconvenient, to say 
tbe least, if the c..own worn by a sovereign of England had 
been hazarded in the \\'ar bet\,"een Austria and Prussia in 
1866. Our reigning fanlily must have seemed to suffer in 
dignity if that crow.n had been roughly knocked off the head 
of its ,vearer, ,yho happened to be an English sovereign; and 
it ,,'ould have been absurd to expect tbat the English people 
could engage in a quarrel \"ith \vhich their interests and bon- 
or had absolutely nothing to do, for the sake of a nlere fam- 
jly possession of their ruling house. Looking back from 
this distance of time, and across a change of political and 
social manners far greater than the distance of time migbt 
seem to explain, it appears difficult to understand the pas- 
sionate emotions \vhich' the accession of tbe young Queen 
seems to have excited on all 
ides. SOlne influential and 
1.-2 
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prominent politicians talked and wrote as if there were rea. 
Iy a possibility of the Tories attempting a revolution in fa- 
vor of the Hanoverian branch of the royal family; and if 
some such crisis had again come round as that which tried 
the nation when Queen Anne died. On- the other hand, there 
were heard loud and shrill cries that the Queen was destined 
to be cond ucted by her constitutional ad visers into a precip- 
itate path,,"ay leading sheer down into popery and anarchy. 
The Tirnes insisted that" the anticipations of certain Irish 
Roman Catholics respecting the success of their warfare 
against Church and State under the auspices of these not 
untried ministers into 'v hose hands the all but infant Queen 
bas been con1pelled by her unhappy condition to deliver her- 
self and her indignant people, are to be taken for nothing, 
and as notbing, but the chimeras of a band of visionary trai- 
tors." The Times even thought it necessary to point. out 
that for her l\fajesty to turn papist, to marr}
 a papist, "or in 
any manner follow the footsteps of the Coburg family, whom 
these incendiaries describe as papists," would involve an 
"immediate forfeiture of the British crown." On tbe other 
hand, some of the Radical and more especially Irish papers 
talked in the plainest terms of Tory plots to depose, or even 
to assassinate, the Queen, and put the Duke of Cumberland 
in her p1ace. O'Conne11, the great Irish agitator, declared 
in a public speech that if it ,vere necessary he could get 
"five hundred thousand brave Irishlnen to defend the life, 
the honor, and the person of the beloved young lady by 
whom England's throne is no,v filled." Mr. Henry Grattan, 
the son of the famous orator, and like his father a l>rotes- 
tant, declared, at a meeting in Dublin, that" if her l\fajesty 
were once fairly placed in the hands of the Tories, I would 
not give an orange
peel for her life." He even went on to 
put his rhetorical declaration into a more distinct fOI'm: "If 
some of the low miscreants of the party got round her Maj- 
esty, and had the mixing of the royal bowl at night, I fear 
she would have a long sleep." This language seems almost 
too absurd for sober record, and yet was hardly n10re absurd 
than many tbings said on what may be called tbe other side. 
A Mr. Bradshaw, Tory member for Canterbury, declared at 
a public meeting in that ancient city that the sheet-anchor 
of the Liberal 
linistry was tbe body of" Irish" papists and 
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rapparees whom the priests return to the House of Com- 
mons." "These are the men who represent the bigoted sav.. 
ages, hardly more civilized than the natives of New Zealand, 
but animated "",9ith a fierce, undying hatred of England. Yet 
on these men are bestowed tbe countenance and support of 
the Queen of Protestant England. For, alas! her l\lajesty 
is Queen only of a faction, and is as much of a partisan as 
the Lord Chancellor himself." At a Conservative dinner in 
. Lancashire, a speaker denounced the Queen and her minis- 
ters on the same ground so vehemently, that the Command- 
er-in-chief 3,ddressed a remonstrance to some military offi- 
cers who wer6 among the guests at this excited banquet, 
pointing out to them the serious responsibility they incurred 
by remaining in any assembly when such language was ut- 
tered and such sentiments were expressed. 
Noone, of course, would take impassioned and inflated 
harangues of this kind on either side as a representation of 
tbe general feeling. Sober persons all over tbe country 
must have known perfectly well that there was not the sligbt- 
est fear that the young Queen would turn a l
oman Catholic, 
or that her ministry intended to deli ver the country up as a 
prey to Rome. Sober persons everywhere, too, must have 
known equally well that there ,vas no longer the slightest 
cause to feel any alarm about a Tory plot to hand over the 
throne of England to the detested Duke of Curnberland. 
We only desire, in quoting such outrageous declarations, to 
make more clear the condition of the public mind, and to 
show ,,,,,hat the state of tbe political \vorId must have been 
when such extravagance and such del Hsions were possible. 
We bave done this partly to show ,vhat \vere the trials and 
difficulties under '\v hich her 
lajesty came to the throne, and 
partly for the mere purpose of illustrating tbe condition of 
the country and of political education. There can be no 
doubt that allover the country passion and ignorance were 
at work to make the task of constitutional government pecul- 
iar} y difficult. A vast number of the followers of tbe rrories 
in country places really believed that the Liberals were de- 
termined to hurry the sovereign into sOlne policy tending to 
the degradation of tbe monarchy. If any cool and enlight- 
ened reasoner were to argue witb them on this point, and 
endeavor to convince then1 of the folly of ascribing such pur- 
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po
e
 to a number of English statesmen whose interests, 
position, and honor were absolutely bound up with the suc- 
cess and the glory of the State, the indignant and nnreason- 
ing Tories \vould be able to cite the very words of so great 
and so sober-n1Ïnded a statesn1an a8 Sir Robert Peel, who, in 
his famous speech to the electors of TaIll \vorth, prolnised to 
rescue the constitution frOI11 being made the" victim of false 
friends," and the country fronl being" trampled under the 
hoof of a ruthless deInocracy." If, on the other band, a sen- 

iblc person \vere to try to persuade hot-headed people on 
the opposite side that it was absurd to suppose the Tories 
really Dleant any harIn to the freedorn and the peace of the 
country and the security of the succession, he Inight be in- 
vited, ,,"ith significant expression, to read the manifesto is- 
8ued by Lord Durhanl to the electors of Sunderland, in which 
that enliuent statesman declared that" in all circunlstances.. 
at all hazards, be the personal conseqnences \vhat they may," 
he would ever be found ready \vhen called upon to defend 
the principles on \vbieh the constitution of the country \va
 
then settled. 'Ve know now very \vell tbat Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Durham ""ere using the language of innocent nlet3- 
phor. Sir Robert Peel did not really fear much the hoof of 
the ruthless democracy; Lord Durham did not actually ex- 
pect to be called upon at any terrible risk to hin1self to fight 
the battle of freedom on English soil. But when th08e 
whose minds had been bewildered and \vhose passions had 
been inflamed by the language of the Tirnes on the one 
side, and that of O'Connell on the other, came to read the 
calmer and yet sufficiently impassioned ,,"ords of responsiblp 
statesmen like Sir Robert Peel and Lord Durham, they might 
be excused if they found rather a confirmation than a ref- 
utation of their arguments anò their fears. 
The truth is that the country was in a very excited condi- 
tion, and that it is easy to illlagine a succession of events 
".hich might in a monlent have thrown it into utter confu- 
sion. At home and abroad things ,vere looking ominous 
for the new reign. To begin ,vith, the last two reigns had, 
on the ". hole, done much to loosen, not only the per
onal 
feeling of allegiance, but even the general confidence in the 
virtue of monarchical rule. The old plan of personal gov- 
ernment had become an anomaly, and the system of a gen. 
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uine constitutional government, such as we know, had not 
yet been tried. The very manner in 'v hich the Retorrn Bill 
had been carried, the political stratagelll which had Leen re- 
sorted to when further resistance seelned dangerous, \\
as not 
likely to exalt in popular estirnate the value of \vhat \vas 
then gracefully called constitutional government. Ouly a 
short titue before) the country had seen Catholic emancipa. 
tion conceded, nut frOln a sense of justice on the part of min. 
Îsters, but avo\vedly because further resistance lUUst lead to 
civil disturbance. 'l"here was not nluch in all this to ilnpress 
an intelligent and independent people \vith a sense of the 
great ,\
isdom of the rulers of the country, or of the indis- 
pensable advantages of the system which they represented. 
Social discontent prevailed alnlost every\vhere. Economic 
la\vs ,vere hardly understood by the country in genera1. 
Class interests ,vere fiercely arrayed again
t each other. 
The cause of each man's class filleù him \\Tith a positive 
fanaticisln. He ,vas not a mere selfish and grasping partisan, 
but he sincerely believed tbat each other class \vas arrayed 
against his, and that the natural duty of self-defence and 
self-preservation cornpelled hirn to stand firruly by his O\\Tn. 


CHAPTER II. 
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LORD l\IELBouRNE was the First 
Iinister of the Cro\vn 
". hen the Queen succeeded to the throne. He \\
as a nlan 
,vho then and al\\
ays after Inade himself particularly dear 
to the Queen, and for \v hOlD she had the strongest regard. 
He "Tas of kindly, sOlne,vhat indolent nature; fair and c"en 
generous to\vard his political opponents; of the D10st genial 
disposition to\vard his friends. lIe ,vas eU1phatically not a 
strong man. lIe ,vas not a man to Dlake good gro,v "There 
it ,vas not already gro"ying, to adopt the expression of a 
great author. Long before that tin1e his eccentric \,Tife, Lady 
Caroline Lalub, had excused herself tor sonle of her follies 
and frailties by pleading that her husband ,\Tas not a man to 
,vatch over anyone's morals. He ,vas ß kindly counsellor 
to a young Queen; and, hapvi1y for her8elf, the young Queen 
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in this case had strong, clear sense enough of her own not to 
be absolutely dependent on any counsel. Lord Melbourne 
\\'a8 not a statesman. IIis best qualities, personal kindness 
and good-nature apart, were purely negative. He was un- 
fortunately not content even with the reputation for a sort 
of indolent good-nature which he might have well deserved: 
he strove to make himself appear hopelessly idle, trivial, 
and careless. When he really was serious and earnest, he 
seemed to make it his business to look like one in whom no 
human affairs could call up a gleanl of interest. He became 
the fanfaron of levities which be never had. We have 
amusing pictures of him as be occupied himself in blowing a 
feather or nursing a sofa-cushion while receiving an impor- 
tant and perhaps highly sensitive deputation from this or 
that comolercial "interest." Those who knew him insisted 
that he really was listening \vith all his might and main; 
that he had sat up the whole night before, studying the 
question ,vhich he seelned to think so unworthy of any at- 
tention; and that, so far from being, like Horace, ,vholly ab- 
sorbed in his trifles, he was at very great pains to keep up 
the appearance of a trifler. A brilliant critic has made a 
lively and amusing attack on this alleged peculiarity. "If 
the truth nlust be told," says Sydney Smith, "our viscount 
is somewhat of an impostor. Everything about him seenlS 
to betoken careless desolation; anyone would suppose from 
his manner that he ,vas playing at chuck-farthing with hu- 
man happiness; that he was al,vays on the heel of pastime; 
that he would giggle away the (i:reat Charter, and decide 
by the method of teetotum whether rny lords the bishops 
should or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords. 
All this is but the mere vanity of surprising, and making us 
believe that he can play with kingdon1s as other men can 
,vith ninepins. . .. I aIn sorry to hurt any man's feelings, 
and to brush away the Inagnificent fabric of levity and gay- 
ct y he has reared; but I accuse our minister of honesty and 
diligence; I deny that he is careless or rash: he is nothing 
more than a man of good understanding and good principle 
disguised in tbe eternal and somewhat ,vearisome affectation 
of a political roué." 
Such a masquerading might perhaps have been excusable, 
or even attractive, in the case of a man of really brilliant 
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and commanding talents. Lookers-on are always rather 
a pt to be fascinated by the spectacle of a man of well rec- 
ognized strength and force of character playing for tbe mo- 
ment the part of an indolent trifler. The contrast is charm- 
ing in a brilliant Prince Hal or such a Sardanapalus as By- 
ron drew. In our own time a considerable amount of the 
popularity of Lord Palnlerston was inspired by the amusing 
antagonisrn bet\veen his assumed levity and his ,yell-known 
force of intellect and strength of \rill. But in Lord l\Iel- 
bourne's case the affectation had no such excuse or happy 
effect. He ,vas not by any means a Palmerston. He ,vas 
only fitted to rule in the quietest tilnes. He was a poor 
speaker, utterly unable to encounter the keen, penetrating 
criticisms of Lyndhurst or the vehelnent and renlorseles8 
invectives of Broughaln. Debates ,vere then conducted 
with a bitterness of personality unkno\vn, or at all events 
very rarely kno,vn, in our days. Even in the House of 
Lords language ,vas often interchanged of the most virulent 
hostility. The rushing impetuosity and fury of Brougbam's 
style bad done much then to inflame tbe atmosphere ,vbich 
in our days is usually so cool and moderate. 
It probably added to tbe warmth of the attacks on tbe 
ministry of Lord 
Ielbourne that the Prime-minister was 
supposed to be an especial favorite with the young Queen. 
When Victoria came to the throne the Duke of \Vellington 
gave frank expression to his feelings as to the future of his 
})arty. He ,vas of opinion that the Tories ,vould never 
have any chance ,,-ith a young ""oman for sovereign. "I 
have no small-talk," be said, " and Peel has no manners." It 
had probably not occurred to the Duke of "\Vellington to 
think that a "roman could be capable of as sound a consti- 
tutional policy, and could show as little regard for personal 
predilections in the busines of go\yernment, as any man. All 
this, bo\vever, only tended to embitter the feeling against 
the Whig governnlent. Lord J\felbourne's constant attend- 
ance on tbe young Queen ,vas regarded \vith keen jealousy 
and dissatisfaction. According to some critics, the Prin1e- 
minister was endeavoring to inspire her \vith all his o\vn 
gay heedlessness of character and temperament. Accord- 
. ing to others, Lord l\lelbourne's purpose ,vas to 11lake hirn- 
bclf agreeable and indispensable to tbe Queen; to surround 
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her with his friends, relations, and creatures, and thus get 
a lifelong hold of po\ver in England, in defiance of political 
changes and parties. It is curious now to look back on 
much that was said in the political and personal heats and 
bitternesses of tbe time. If Lord l\Ielbourne had been a 
French mayor of the palace, whose real object ,vas to make 
himself virtual ruler of the State, and to hold the sovereign 
as a puppet in his hands, there could not have been greater 
anger, fear, and jealousy. Since that time ".e have all learn- 
ed on the very best authority that Lord l\felbourne actually 
was himself the person 'to ad vise the Queen to show some 
confidence in the Tories-to" hold out the olive-branch a 
little to them," as he expressed it. lIe does not appear to 
have been greedy of power, or to have used any unfair 
means of getting or keeping it. The character of the young 
sovereign seems to have impressed him deeply. His real or 
affected levity gave way to a genuine and lasting desire 
to make her life as happy, and her reign as successful, as he 
could. The Queen al\vays felt the \Varnlest affection and 
gratitude for him, and sho,ved it long after the public had 
given up the suspicion that she could be a puppet in the 
hands of a minister. 
Still, it is certain that the Queen's Prime-minister was by 
no means a popular nlan at the time of her accession. Even 
observers who had no political or personal interest \\'hat- 
ever in the conditions of cabinets \vere displpased to see the 
opening of tbe new reign so much, to all a IJpearance, under 
the influence of one who either was or tried to be a mere 
louuger. ':rbe deputations went away offended and dis- 
gusted when Lord :àlelbourne played \vith feathers or dan- 
dled sofa-cushions in their presence. The almost fierce en- 
ergy and strenuousness of a man like Brougham showed 
in overwhelming contrast to the happy-go-lucky airs and 
graces of the Premier. It is likely that there was quite as 
nluch of affectation in the one case as in the other; but the 
affectation of a devouring zeal for the public service told at 
least far better than the other in the beat and stress of de- 
bate. When the new reign began, the n1inistry had two 
enemies or critics in the IIouse of Lords of the nlost formi- 
dable character. Either alone ,vould have been a trouble 
to a rninister of far sti'onger IDouId tban Lord l\Ielbourne; 
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but circumstances threw them both, for the moment, into a 
chance alliance against him. 
One of the
e ,vas Lord Brougham. No stron ger and 
stranger a figure than his is described in the modern h.istory 
pf England. He was gifted \vith the most varied and strik- 
ing talents, and ,vith a capacity for labor \vhich sometinleM 

eemed almost superhuman. Not merely had he the capac- 
ity for labor, but he appeared to have a positive passion f()JO 
work. His restless energy seemed as ifit must stretch itself 
out on every side seeking ne\v fields of conquest. The study 
that ""as enough to occupy the \vhole time and ,",-ear out 
the frame of other men was only recreation to bim. He 
might have been described as one possessed by a very de- 
mon of work. His physical strength never gaye way. His 
high spirits never deserted hin1. His self-confidence \\"as 
boundless. He thought be kne\v everything, and could do 
everything better than any other man. He delighted in 
giving evidence that he understood the business of the spe- 
cialist better than the specialist himself: His vanity ,vaR 
over\\"cening, and made hin1 ridiculous aln10st as often and 
as much as his genius rnade hirD adnlired. The comic liter- 
ature of more than a generation bad no suhject more fruitful 
than the vanity and restlessness of Lord Broughanl. H
 
was beyond doubt a great Parliamentary orator. IIis style 
,\\yas too diffuse and sometimes too uncouth to suit a da v 
eI 
like our o\\'"n, \\yhen form counts for more than substance, 
,,,,hen passion seems out of place in debate, and not to ex- 
aggerate is far more the object than to try to be great. 
Brougham's action ""as ,vild, and son1etimes even furious; 
his gestures ,,,,ere singu1arly ungraceful; his manners \\
ere 
grotesque; but of his po\rer oyer his hearers there could be 
no doubt. That po\ver remained with hill1 until a far later 
date; and long after the years \vhen men usually continup 
to take part in political debate, Lord Brougham could be 
impassioned, impressiye, and even over\vhelnling. He \\'as 
not an orator of the highest class: his speeches have not 
etood the test of time. .Þ
. part from the circumstances of 
the hour and the personal po\ver of the speaker, they could 
hardly arouse any great delight, or even interest; for they 
are by no means models of English style, and they ha\"e lit- 
tle of that profound philosophical interQst, that pregnancy 
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of thought and meaning, and that splendor of eloquence, 
which rnake the speeches of Burke always classic, and even 
in a certain sense always popular among us. In truth, no 
man could have done with abiding success all the things 
'w'hich Brougham did successfully for the hour. On law, on 
politics, on literature, on languages, on science, on art, on 
industrial and commercial enterprise, he professed t
 pro- 
nounce with the authority of a teacher. "If Brougham 
knew a little of la w," said O'Connel1, when the forlner be- 
can1e Lord Chancellor, "he \\yould kno\v a little of every- 
thing." The anecdote is told in another ,\\ray too, which 
perhaps makes it even more piquant. "The new Lord 
Chancellor kno\vs a little of everything in the world-even 
of law." 
. Brougham's was an excitable and self- asserting nature. 
He had during many years shown himself an embodied in- 
fluence, a living, speaking force in the promotion of great 
political and social reforms. If his talellts were great, if his 
personal vanity ,vas immense, let it be said that his services 
to the cause of human freedom and education were sitnply 
inestimable. As an opponent of slavery in the colonies, as 
an advocate of political reform at home, of law reform, of 
popular education, of religious equality, he had worked with 
indon1Ïtable zeal, with resi
tless passion, and vlith splendid 
success. But his career passed through two remarkable 
changes \vhich, to a great extent, interfered ,,,ith the full effi- 
cacy of his extraordinary powers. The first ,vas when from 
popular tribune and reformer he became Lord Chancellor in 
1830; the second was ,vhen he was left out of office on the 
reconstructioJ1 of the Whig l\linistry in April, 1835, and he 
passed for the remainder of his life into the position of an 
independent or unattached critic of the measures and policy 
of other men. It has ne\"er been clearly known why the 
'Vhigs so suddenly thre\\T o"er Brougham. The common 
belief is that his eccpntricities and his aln10st 8avage temper 
Inade him intolerable in a cabinet. It has been darkly hint- 
ed that for a\vhile his intellect was actually under a cloud, 
as people said that of Chatham was during a momentous 
season. 
Lord Broughaln \vas not a man likely to forget or forgive 
the wrong which he must have believed that he had sus- 
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tained at the hands of the 'Vhig8. He became tbe fiercest 
and most formidable of Lord J\Ielbourne's bostile critics. 
The other opponent who has been spoken of ""as Lord 
Lyndhurst. Lord Lyndhurst resembled Lord Broughalll in 
the length of his career and in capacity for ,vork, if in noth- 
ing else. Lyndhurst, ,,'ho ,vas born in Boston the year before 
the tea-ships ,vere boarded in that harbor and their cargoes 
flung into the water, has been heard addressing the House 
of Lords in all vigor and fluency by men who are yet far 
from middle age. He ,vas one of the most effective Parlia- 
mentary debaters of a tinle ,vhich has known such men as 
Peel and Palnlerston, Gladstone and Disraeli, Bright and 
Cobden. His 8tyle was singularly and even severely clear, 
direct, and pure; his manner ,,"as easy and graceful; his 
voice remarkably sweet and strong. Nothing could bave 
been in greater contrast than his clear, correct, nervous ar- 
gUlnent
 and the impassioned invectives and over,vhelming 
strp.ngth of Brougham. Lyndhurst had, as has been said, an 
immense capacity for work, ,vhen the ,york bad to be done; 
but his natural tendency ,,:-a8 as distinctly to,vard indolence 
as Brougham's ,vas to\vard unresting activity. Nor ""ere 
Lyndhurst's political convictions ever very clear. By the 
habitude of associating \vith the Tories, and receiving office 
from then1, and speaking for theIn, and attacking their ene... 
mies ,vith argunlent and sarcasm,I.Jyndhurst finally settled 
do,vn into all tbe ,vays of Toryism. But nothing in his varied 
history showed tbat he had any particular preference that 
way; and there ,,,,ere nlany passages in his career ,,
hen it 
would seem as if a turn of chance decided what path of po- 
litical ]ife he ,,"as to folIo\v. As a keen debater he ,vas, per- 
haps, hardly ever excelled in Parliament; but he had neither 
the passion nor the genius of tbe orator; and his capacity 
,vas narro\y indeed in its range ",.hen compared with the 
astonishing versatility and omnivorous mental activity of 
Brougham. As a speaker he \vas al","ays equal. He seem- 
ed to know no varying moods or fits of mental lassitude. 
'Vhenever he spoke he reached at once the same high level 
as a debater. The very fact may in itself, perhaps, be taken 
a
 conclusive evidence that he was not an orator. The 
higher qualities of the orator are DO more to be summoned 
at will than those of the poet. 
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These t,vo filen. ,,;ere withont any comparison tIte t \\ (I 
leading debaterA in the House of I.Jords. Lord 
Iel bonrne 
had not at that tinle in the Upper House a single luan of 
first-class or even of second-class debating po\\'er on the 
bench of the tninistry. An able writer has "yell remarked 
that the position of the minigtry in the IIouse of Lords 
Inight be compared to that of a ,vater-logged wreck into 
"yhich enemies from all quarters are pouring their broad- 
sides. 
The accession of the Queen made it necessary that a new 
Parlialnent should be sumn10ned. The struggle bet\veen 
parties anlong the constituencies \\yas very animated, and 
was carried 011 in some instances \vith a reconrse to manæu- 
vre and stratagetl1 such as in our tin1e ,vonld hardly be pos- 
sible. The resul t ,vas not a very marked al teration in the 
condition of parties; but, on the ,vhole, the advantage re- 
mained ,vith the "fories. Son1e\vhere about this tinle, it 
D1ay be remarked, the use of the word" Conservative," to 
descrihe the latter political party, first came into fashion. 
1\lr. 'Vilson Croker is credited with the honor of having first 
employed the \\yord in that sense. In an article in the QUU}.- 
terly Revie1D Rome years before, he spoke of being decidedly 
and conscientiously attached" to ". hat is called the Tory, 
but "yhich might \vith Inore propriety be called the Con- 
servative, party." During the elections for the ne\v Parlia- 
n1ent, I.Jord John Russell, speaking at a public dinner at 
Strouò, made allusion to the new nall1e which his opponents 
were beginning to affect for their party. " If that," he said, 
" is the name that pleases them, if they say that the old dis- 
tinction of Whig and Tory should no longer be kept up, I 
an1 ready, in opposition to their nalne of Conseryati ve, to 
take the n:-une of Reforlner, and to stand by that opposition." 
The Tories, or Conservatives, then, had a slight gain as the 
result of the appeal to the country. 'I'he ne\v Parliarnent, 
on its assembling, seems to have gathered in the Con1IIlons 
an unusually large number of gifted and protnising men. 
There was sonlething, too, of a literary stanl}.> about it, a fact 
not much to be observed in Parliaments of a date nearer to 
the present time. J\lr. Grote, the historian of Greece, sat for 
the city of London. The late Lord Lytton, theul\Ir. Ed ward 
Lytton Bulwer, had a seat-an advanced Radical at that day. 
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lr. Disraeli came then _ into Parliarnent for the first. time. 
Charles Bul1èr, full of high spirits, brilliant humor, and the 
very inspiration of keen good-sense, seclueù on the sure way 
to tbat career of reno\vn \v hich a prcnlature death cut short. 
Sir "Tillialll 
lolesworth was an eXèellent type of the school 
which in later Jays ,vas called the IJIÜloðovhical Radical. 
Another distinguished lllember of the saIne school, 
Ir. Roe- 
buck, had lost his seat, and ".as for the llloment an outsider. 
:1\lr. Gladstone had been al1 0 ead y ti ve years in Parlialllent. 
The late Lorù Carlisle, thelJ Lord :\Iorpeth, \vas looked upon 
as a graceful specilnen of t'ne literary and artistic young no- 
bleman, who also cultivates a little politics for his intellectu- 
al amusement. Lord John l{ussell had but lately begun his 
career as leader of the House of COllllllons; Lord PalUlerston 
,vas Foreign Secretary, but had not even then got the credit 
of the great ability ,,-hich he possessed. Not many years 
before )lr. Greville spoke of hilll as a nlan "rho" had been 
t\\rellty years in office, aHd haa neYer distinguished himself 
before." 
lr. Grevil1e expresses a rnild 
urprise at the high 
opinion ,vhich persons ,,,ho kne\v Lord Pahllerston intimate- 
ly "
ere pleased to entertain as to his ability and his capac- 
ity for work. Only those ,,, ho kne\v him very intinlately 
indeed had any idea of the capacity for governing Parlia.- 
nlent and the country ,,-hich he \\?as soon after\vard to dis- 
play. Sir Robert Peel uras leader of the Con
ervative party. 
Lord Stanley, the late Lord Derby, was still in the IIouse of 
Comn1ons. He had not long before broken definitively ,vith 
the \Vhigs on the question of the Irish ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, and had passed over to that Conservative party of 
,,
hich he after,vard becanle the Inost influential leader, and 
the tnost po\verful ParliauJentary orator. O'Connell and 
Sheil represented the eloq uence of the Irish national party. 
Decidedly the I-Iouse of Comn10ns first elected during Queen 
'Tictoria's reign ,vas strong in e]oq uence and talent. Only 
two really great speakers have arisen, in the forty years that 
follo\ved, who ,vere not mernbers ofParliarnent at that tirne- 
::\II". Cobden and l\Ir. Bright. 1\[r. Cobden had come for,vard 
as a candidate for the borough of Stockport, but \vas not 

ucces8ful, and did not obtain a seat in Parliament until four 
years after. It "ras on1y by "'hat nlay be called an accident 
that )l
caulay and )I... lloebuck ,,-ere not in the Parliament 
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of 1837. It is fair to say, therefore, that, except for Cob den 
and Bright, the su bseq uent forty years had added no first- 
class nalne to the records of Parliatnentary eloquence. 
The ministry was not very strong in the House of Com- 
mons. Its conditions, indeed, hardly allowed it to feel itself 
strong even if it had had more powerful representatives in 
either House. Its adherents were but loosely held together. 
The more ardent reformers were disappointed with minis- 
ters; the Free - trade movement was rising into distinct 
bulk and proportions, and threatened to be formidably in- 
dependent of mere party ties. The Government had to rely 
a good deal on the precarious support of 1\1r. O'Connell and 
his follo\\,"ers. They ,vere not rich in debating talent in the 
Commons any Il10re than in the Lords. Sir Robert Peel, 
the leader of the Opposition, \vas by far the most powerful 
man in the IIouse of Commons. Added to his great quali- 
ties as an adn1inistrator and a Parliamentary debater, he had 
the virtue, then very rare anlong Conservative statesmen, of 
being a sound and clear financier, with a good grasp of the 
fundanlental principles of political economy. His high au- 
stere character made him respected by opponents as well 
as by friends. lIe had not, perhaps, many intimate friends. 
IIis temperalnent was cold, or at least its heat was self-con- 
tained; he thre\v out no genial glow to those around him. 
He was by nature a reserved and shy man, in \vhose man- 
ners shyness took the form of ponlpousness and coldness. 
Something might be said of him like that which Richter 
said of Schiller: he was to strangers stony, and like a preci- 
pice from \v hich it was their instinct to spring back. It is 
certain that be had \varm and generous feelings, but his 
very sensitiveness only led him to disguise thenl. The con- 
trast bet\veen his emotions and his lack of demonstrati ve- 
ness created in him a constant artificiality which often seem- 
ed mere awkwardness. It \vas in the House of Commons 
that his real genius and character displayed then1selvese 
The atmosphere of debate was to him \\'hat l\facaulay says 
wine was to Addison, the influence which broke the spell 
under which his fine intellect seelncd otherwise to lie im- 
prisoned. Peel was a perfect master of the IIouse of Com- 
mons. He was as great an orator as any man could be who 
addresses himself to the IIouse of Commons, its ,vays and 
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its purposes alone. He went as near, perhaps, to the rank of 
a great orator as anyone can go who is but little gifted with 
imagination. Oratory has been well described as the fusion 
of reason and passion. Passion al ways carries something 
of the imaginative along with it. Sir Robert Peel had little 
imagination, and almost none of that passion which in el
 
quence sometimes supplies its place. His style was clear, 
strong, and stately; full of various argument and apt il- 
lustration drawn frolll books and from the world of politics 
and commerce. He follo\ved a difficult argument home to 
its utter conclusions; and if it had in it any lurking fallacy 
he brought out the weakness into tbe clearest ligbt, often 
with a happy touch of humor and quiet sarcasm. His 
speeches might be described as the very perfection of good- 
sense and high principle clothed in the most in1pressive lan- 
guage. But they ,vere something rnore peculiar than this, 
for they were so constructed, in their argnment and their 
style alike, as to touch the very core of the intelligence of the 
House of Commons. They told of the feelings and the in- 
spiration of Parliament as the ballad-music of a country tel1s 
of its scenery and its national sentiments. 
Lord Stanley \vas a far more energetic and impassioned 
speaker than Sir Robert Peel, and perhaps occasionally, in 
his later career, came now and then nearer to the height of 
genuine oratory. But Lord Stanley \vas little more than a 
splendid Parliamentary partisan, even when, long after, he 
was Prime-minister of England. He had very little, indeed, 
of that class of information which the modern world requires 
of its stateSJnen and leaders. Of political economy, of 
finance, of the development and the discoveries of modern 
science, he knew almost as little as it is possible for an able 
and energetic man to kno,v who lives in the throng of active 
life and hears what people are talking of around hÏ1n. He 
once said good-humoredly of himselt
 that he \\?as brought 
up in the pre-scientific period. His scholarship was mere- 
ly such training in the classic languages as allo\ved him to 
have a full literary appreciation of the beauty of Greek and 
Roman literature. lIe had no real and deep kno\\yledge of 
the history of the Greek and the Roman people, nor proba- 
bly did he at all appreciate the great difference bet \veen the 
spirit of Roman and of Greek civilization. He had, in fact, 
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what would have been called at an earl
er day an elegant 
scholarship; he had a considerable knowledge of the politics 
of his. titne in lllOst European. countries, an energetic, intrepid 
spirit, and \vith him, as l\Iacaulay well said, the science of 
Parliamentàry debate seerned to be an instinct. There was 
no speaker on t.he ministerial benches at that time who could 
for a mOlllent be conlpared with him. 
Lord John Russell, ',,, ho had the leadersbip of the party 
in the House of Commons, was really a much stronger man 
than he seenled to be. He had a character for dauntless 
courage and confidence among his friends; for boundless 
selt:conceit aJnong his enemies. Everyone remen1bers Syd- 
ney Smith's fatuous illustrations of Lord John Russell's un- 
limited faith in his o,vn power of achievement. Thomas 
l\Ioore addressed a poem to him at one tinIe, when Lord 
John Russell thought or talked of giving up political1ife, in 
,vhich he appeals to "thy genius, tby youth, and thy name," 
declares that the instinct of the young statesman is the 
same as "the eaglet's to soar ,vith his eyes on the sun," and 
implores him not to " think for an instant thy country can 
spare such a light frolll her darkening horizon as thou." 
Later observers, to whom Lord John Itussell appeared prob- 
ably renlarkable for a cold and formal style as a debater, 
and for lack of originating po\ver as a statesman, may find 
it difficult to reconcile tbe poet's picture with their own inl- 
})ressions of the reality. But it is certain that at one time 
the reputation of Lord John Russell "''"as tbat of a rather 
reckless lllan of genius, a sort of Whig Shelley. He had, in 
truth, much less genius than his friends and admirers be- 
lieved, and a great deal more of practical strength than 
either fri
nds or foes gave him credit for. He became, not 
indeed an orator, but a very keen debater, '\\"ho was espe- 
cially effective in a cold, irritating sarcasm which penetrated 
the weakness of an opponent's argument like some dissolv- 
ing acid. In the poenl from which we have q noted, l\loore 
speaks of the eloquence of his noble friend as "not like those 
rills from a height, which sparkle and foanl and in vapor 
are o'er; but a current that ,vorks out its way into light 
through the filtering recesses of thought and of lore." Al- 
lowing for tbe exaggeration of friendship and poetry, this 
is not a bad description of wbat Lord John Russell's style 
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became at its best. The thin bright stream of argument 
worked its way slowly out, and contrived to \\year a path 
for itself through obstacles which at first the looker - on 
might have felt assured it never could penetrate. Lord 
John Russell's s\vordsmanship ""as the s\vordsmanship of 
Saladin, and not that of stout King Richard. But it was 
very effective sword-play in its o\vn \vay. Our English sys.. 
tern of governn1ent by party makes the history of Parlia- 
ment seem like that of a succession of great political duels. 
Two men stand constantly confronted during a series of 
years, one of \,yhom is at the head of the Government, while 
the other is at the head of the Opposition. They change 
places with each victory. The conqueror goes into office; 
the conquered into opposition. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss eitber the merits or the probable duration of the prin- 
ciple of governruent by party; it is enough to say here 
that it undoubtedly gives a very animated and varied com- 
plexion to our political struggles, and invests thelll, indeed, 
with much of the glo\v and passion of actual \varfare. It 
bas often happened that the t\\70 leading opponents are men 
of intellectual and oratorical po\vers so fairly balanced that 
their follo\vers may \vell dispute among thenlselyes as to 
the superiority of their respective chiefs, and that the public 
in general may beconle divided into two school
, not merely 
political, but even critical, according to their partiality for 
one or the other. 'Ve still dispu te as to \",hether Fox or 
Pitt ""as tbe greater leader, the greater orator; it is prob- 
able that for a long time to conle the same question ,vill 
be asked by political students about Gladstone and Disra- 
eli. For many years Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel stood th us opposed. They ,,,,ill often come into con- 
trast and con1parison in these pages. For the present it is 
enough to say that Peel had by far the more original mind, 
and that Lord John Russell never obtained so great an in- 
fluence over tbe House of Commons as that which his rival 
long enjoyed. The heat of political passion after\vard in- 
duced a bitter critic to accuse Peel of lack of originality be- 
cause he assin1Ílated readily and turned to account the ideas 
of other IDen. Not merel)'" the criticism, but the principle 
on '\\"hich it was founded, was altogether wrong. It ought 
to be left to children to suppose that nothing is original bu
 
1.-3 
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that which ,ve make up, as the childish phrase is, "out of 
our own heads." Originality in politics, as in every field 
of art, consists in the use and application of the ideas which 
we get or are given to us. The greatest proof Sir Robert 
Peel ever gave of high and genuine statesmanship was in 
his recognition that the tilne had con1e to put into practi- 
cal legislation the principles \vhich Cobden and Villiers and 
Bright had been advocating in the House of Commons. 
I
ord John Russell ,vas a born reforn1er. He had sat at the 
feet of Fox. He was cradled in the principles of Liberalism. 
fIe held faithfully to his creed; he \vas one of its boldest 
and keenest chalnpions. lIe had great ad vantages over 
Peel, in the mere fact that he had begun his education in a 
more enlightened school. But he \vanted passion quite as 
much as Peel did, and rernained still farther than Peel be- 
low the level of the genuine orator. Russell, as we have 
said, had not long helel the post of leader of the House of 
COlnn1ons \vhen the first Parlian1ent of Queen Victoria as- 
sem bled. He was still, in a manner, on trial; and even 
among his friends, perhaps especially alnong his friends, 
there \vere whispers that his confidence in himself was 
greater than his capacity for leadership. 
After the chiefs of l\Iinistry and of Opposition, the most 
conspicuous figure in the IIonse of Comnlons was tbe colos- 
sal form of O'Connell, the great Irish agitator, of whom we 
shall hear a good deal rnore. Among the forenlost orators 
of the House at that time \vas O'Connell's impassioned lieu- 
tenant, Richard Lalor Sheil. It is curious how little is now 
remembered of Sheil, whom so many ,vell"qualified authori- 
ties declared to be a genuine orator. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
one of his novels, speaks of Sheil's eloquence in terms of the 
highest praise, and difo\parages Canning. It is but a short 
time since 1\1... Gladstone selected Sheil as one of three re- 
markable illustrations of great success as a speaker, achieved 
in spite of serious defects of voice and delivery; the otber 
two exan1ples being Dr. Chalmers and Dr. N e\vrnau. 1\lr. 
Gladstone described Sheil's voice as like nothing but the 
sound prod uced by "a tin kettle battered about from place 
to place," knocking first against one side and then against 
another. "In anybody else," Mr. Gladstone went on to say, 
"I would not, if it had been in my choice). like to have lis- 
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tened to that voice; but in him I would not have changed 
it, for it "'
as part of a most remarkable whole, and nobody 
ever felt it painful while listening to it. He was a great or- 
ator, and an orator of lnuch preparation, I believe, carried 
even to "
ords, with a very vivid imagination and an enor- 
mous po'wer of language, and of strong feeling. There was 
a peculiar character, a sort of half- ,vildness in his aspect and 
delivery; his whole figure, and his delivery, and his voice 
and bis matter, were all in such perfect keeping with one 
another that they formed a great Parlialnentary picture; 
and although it is now thirty-five years since I heard :rflr. 
Sheil, my recollection of him is just as vivid as if I had been 
listening to him to-day." This surely is a picture of a great 
orator, as 1\1r. Gladstone says Sheil ,vas. N or is it easy to 
understand how a man, without being a great orator, could 
ha \"e persuaded t \vo experts of such very different schools 
as 1\lr. Gladstone and 1\lr. Disraeli that he deserved such a 
name. Yet the after-years have in a curious but unmistak- 
able way denied the clain1s of Sheil. Perhaps it is because, 
if he really was an orator, he ,vas that and nothing more, 
that o
r practical age, finding no mark left by him on Par- 
liament or politics, has declined to take much account even 
of his eloquence. His career faded a,vay into second-class 
ministerial office, and closed at last, somewhat prematurely, 
in the little court of Florence, \v here he ,vas sent as the rep- 
resentative of England. He is worth mentioning here, be- 
cause he had the pron1Ìse of a splendid reputation; because 
tbe charm of his eloquence evidently lingered long in the 
memories of those to 'v horn it ,vas once familiar, and be- 
cause his is one of the n10st brilliant illustrations of that 
career of Irish agitator, which begins in stormy opposition 
to English government, and subsides after awhile into meek 
recognition of its title and adoption of its ministerial uni- 
form. O'Counell we bave passed over for the present, be- 
cause ,ve sball hear of him again; but of Sheil it is not nec- 
essary that ,ve should hear any more. 
This was evidently a remarkable Parliament, with Russell 
for the leader of one party, and Peel for the leader of anoth- 
er; with O'Connell and Sheil as independent supporters of 
the ministry; with 1\lr. Gladstone still comparatively new 
to public life, and 1\1r. Disraeli to address the Commons for 
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the first time; with Palmerston still unrecognized, and Stan, 
ley lately gone over to Conservatism, itself the newest in- 
vented thing in politics; ,vith Grote and Bul \ver, and Joseph 
Burne and Charles Buller; aud "1" ard and Villiers, Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett and Sn1ith O'Brien, and the Radical Alcibiades 
of Finsbury, "Tom" Duncombe. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


CANADA AND LORD DURHAM. 


THE first disturbance to the quiet and good promise of 
the new reign came from Canada. The Parliament \vhich 
we have described met for the first time on N ovem ber 20th, 
1837, and ,vas to have been adjourned to February 1st, 1858; 
but tbe news ,vhich began to arrive from Canada ,vas so 
alarn1Ïng, that the n1inistry \\Tere com veIled to change their 
purpose and fix the reassembling of the Houses for January 
16th. The disturbances in Canada had already broken out 
into open rebellion. 
The condition of Canada ,vas very peculiar. Lo\ver Qr 
Eastern Canada ,vas inhabited for the Dl0St part by men of 
French descent, ,vho still kept up in the midst of an active 
and moving civilization most of the principles and n
ag-es 
'\\'hich belonged to 
"'rance before the Revolution. Even to 
this day, after all the changes, political and social, that ha ve 
taken place, the traveller from Europe sees in many of the 
towns of Lo\ver Canada an old-fashioned Fr3nce, sUbh as he 
bad known otherwise only in books that tell of France be- 
fore '89. Nor is this only in srnall sequestered to
vns and 
villages \vhich the impulses of modern ,vays have yet failed 
to reach. In busy anù trading l\fontreal, with. its residents 
made up of Englishn1en, Scotchmen, and Americans, as well 
as the men of French descent, the visitor is more immediate- 
ly conscious of the presence of \vhat n1ay be called an old- 
fashioned Catholicislll than he is in Paris, or even indeed 
in Rome. In Quebec, a city ,,'hich for picturesqueness and 
beauty of situation is not equalled hy Edinburgh or Flor. 
ence, the curious interest of the place is further increased, 
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the novelty of the sensations it produces in the visitor is 
made more piquant, by the evidences he meets with every- 
where, through its quaint and steepy streets and under its 
antiquated arch\vays, of the existence of a society which has 
hardly in France survived the Great Revolution. At tbe 
opening of Queen Victoria's reign, the undiluted character 
of this French mediævalislll was, of conrse, much more ree> 
markable. It \vould doubtless have exhibited itself quiet- 
]y enough if it were absolutely undiluted. Lo\ver Canada 
,,"ould have dozed away in its sleepy picturesqueness, held 
fast to its ancient ,,"ays, and allowed a bustling, giddy world, 
all ali ve with conlnlerce and ambition, and desire for novel- 
ty and the terribly disturbing thing \v hich unresting people 
called progress, to rush on its \vild path unheeded. But its 
neighbors and its newer citizens \vere not disposed to allow 
Lo\\"er Canaùa thus to rot itself in ease on the decaying 
wharves of the St. La \"'fence and the St. Charles. In tbe 
large to\vns there ""ere active traders from 
=ngland and 
other countries, \vho were by no nleans content to put up 
with Old-"\V orld ways, and to let the lnagnificent resources 
of the place run to \vaste. Uppe.r Canada, on the other hand, 
was all ne\v as to its population, and \vas full of the modern 
desire for commercial activity. Upper Canada \vas peopled 
ahnost exclusively by inhabitants fron1 Great Britain. 
Scotch settlers, with all the energy and pnsh of their coun- 
try; men fl"om the northern province of Ireland, \vho might 
be described as virtually Scotch also, came there. The elui- 
grant fronl the south of Ireland went to the United States 
because he found there a country nlore or less hostile to Eng- 
]and, and because there the Catholic Church "Tas understood 
to be flourishing. The Uisterman "Tent to Canada as the 
Scotch In an did, because he sa\v the flag of England flying, 
and tbe principle of religious estahlishn1ent ".hich he adruired 
at home still recognized. It is altnost needless to say that 
Englishmen in great Dum bers \\"ere settled there, \v hose chief 
desire ,vas to make the colony as far as possible a copy of 
the institutions of England. When Canada \vas ceded to 
Eng-Iand by France, as a consequence of the victories of 
Wolfe, the population ""as nearly all in the lo\ver province, 
and therefore was nearly all of French origin. Since the 
cession the growth of tbe population of tbe other pro\"ince 


. 
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had been surprisingly rapid, and had been almost exclusive.. 
ly the gro,vth, as ""e have seen, of immigration from Great 
Britain, one or two of the colonizing states of the European 
continent, and the Anlerican Republic itself: 
It is easy to see on the very face of things some of the dif- 
ficulties which must arise in the development of such a sys- 
tem. The French of Lo\\"er Canada \vould regard with al- 
most morbid jealousy any legislation ,vhich appeared likely 
to interfere with their ancient "rays and to give any advan- 
tage or fàvor to the populations of British descent. The 
latter would see inj nstice or feebleness in every measure 
which did not assist them in developing their more energetic 
ideas. The home Government, in such a condition of things, 
often has especial trouble with those \vhom we may call its 
own people. Their very loyalty to the institutions of the 
Old Country impels them to be unreasonable and exacting. 
It is not easy to make them understand why they should 
not be at the least encouraged, if not indeed actually ena- 
bled, to carry boldly out the Anglicizing policy which they 
clearly see is to be for the good of the colony in the end. 
The Government has all tbe difficulty that the mother of a 
household has wben, with the best intentions and the most 
conscientious resolve to act impartially, she is called upon to 
manage her o\vn children and the children of her husband's 
former marriage. Every \,"ord she says, every resolve she is 
induced to acknowledge, is liable to be regarded with jeal- 
ousy and dissatisfaction on the one side as well as on the 
other. " You are doing everything to favor your own chil- 
dren," the one set cry out. " You ought to do something 
more for your o\vn children," is the equally querulous re- 
monstrance of the other. 
It would have been difficult, therefore, for the home Gov- 
ernment, however ,vise and far-seeing their policy, to make 
the ,\"hee1s of at1y system run smoothly at once in such a 
colony as Canada. But their policy certainly does not seem 
to have been either wise or far-seeing. The plan of govern- 
ment adopted looks as if it \vere especially devised to bring 
out into sharp relief all the antagonisms that were natural 
to the existing state of things. By an Act called the Con- 
stitution of 1791, Canada was divided into two provinces, 
the Upper and the Lower. Each province had a separate 
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system of government-consisting of a governor; an execu- 
tive council appointed by the Cro,vn, and supposed in some 
way to reseInble the Privy Council of this country; a legis- 
lative council, the melnbers of ,vhich "yere appointed by the 
Cro,vn for life; and a representative assembly, the members 
of ,vhich were elected for four years. At the san1e time the 
clergy reserves were established by Parliament. One-sev- 
enth of the ,vaste lands of the colony was set aside for the 
maintenance of tbe Protestant clergy-a fruitful source of 
disturbance and ill-feeling. 
V{hen the two provinces were divided in 1791, the inten- 
tion ,vas that they should ren1ain distinct in fact as ,veIl as 
in name. It was hoped that Lo\\
er Canada would remain 
altogether French, and that Upper Canada ,vonld be exclu- 
sively English. Then it ,vas thought that they might be 
governed on their separate systems as securely and ,vith as 
little trouble as ,ve no,\" govern tbe l\lauritius on one system 
and l\Ialta on another. 
Those who formed such an idea do not seem to have taken 
any counsel with geography. 'rhc one fact, that Upper Can- 
ada can hardly be said to have any means of communication 
with Europe and the ""hole Eastern ,vorld except through 
Lo\\
er Canada, or elge through the United States, ought to 
have settled the question at once. It was in Lo,ver Canada 
that the greatest difficulties arose. A constant antagonism 
gre\v up bet,veen the majority of the legislative council, "Tho 
were nOInÍnees of the Crown, and tbe majority of the repre- 
sentative assembly, \,"ho ,vere elected by the population of 
the province. The home Government encouraged, and in- 
deed kept up, that most odious and dangerous of all instru- 
ments for the supposed management of a colony-a" British 
party" devoted to the so-called interests of the lllother-coun- 
try, and obedient to the word of command fi.om their mas- 
ters and patrons at home. The majority in the legislative 
council constantly thwarted the resolutions of the vast ma- 
jority of the popular assembly. Disputes arose as to the 
voting of supplies. The Government retained in their ser- 
vice officials "Thorn the representative assembly bad con- 
demned, and insisted on the right to pay them their salaries 
out of certain funds of the colony. The representative as- 
sembly took to stopping the supplies, and tbe Governmen' 
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claimed the right to counteract this nleasure by appropriat- 
ing to the purpose such public 1110ncys as happened to Le 
within their reach at the titne. The colony-for indeed 011 
., 
tbese subjects the population of Lo,ver Canada, right or 
wrong, was so near to being of one nlind that \\Te Inay take 
the declarations of public meetings as representing the colo- 
ny-detuanded that the legislative council should be nlade 
electi\"e, and that the colonial governlnent should not be al- 
lowed to dispose of the moneys of the colony at their pleas- 
ure. The House of 00111n1011S aud the Governnlent here re- 
plied by refusing to listen to the proposal to Tnake the legis- 
lative council an elective body, and authorizing the provin- 
cial government, \vithout tbe consent of the colonial repre- 
sentation to appropriate the nloney in the treasury for the 
adnlinistration of justice and the nlaiutenance of the execu- 
tive system. This ,vas, in plain \vords, to announee to the 
French population, \vho nlade up the vast Jn
jority, and 
\VhOln we had taught to belieye in the reprf'sl'ntative form 
of government, that their wishes ,vonld never count for any- 
thing, and that the colony ,,'as to be ruled solely at the 
pleasure of the little British party of officials and Crown nOlll- 
inces. It is not necessary to snppose that in all these dis- 
putes the popular Inajority ,vere in the right and the officials 
in the wrong. Noone can doubt that there \vas lunch bit- 
terness of feeling arising out of the rnere differences of race. 
The French and the English could not be got to blend. In 
some places, as it ,vas after,,"ard said in the fan10us report of 
Lord Durhatn, the t,,"O sets of colonists never publicly met 
together except in the jury-box, and then only for the ob- 
struction of justice. The British residents cotnplained bit- 
terly of being subject to French law and procedure in so 
many of their affairs. The tenure of land and many other 

onditions of the systenl were antique French, and the French 
Ja,v worked, or rather did not ,york, in eivil affairs side by 
side with the equally impeded British la \V in crin1Înal mat- 
ters. At last the representative a
8embly refused to vote 
any further supplies or to carryon any further business. 
They fornlulated their grievances against the home Goyern- 
mente Their complaints \vere of arbitrary conduct on the 
part of the governors; intolerable COJl1position of the legis- 
lative counciJ, which they insisted ought to be elective; il1t'- 
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gal appropriation of the pu ùlic money; and violent proroga- 
tion of the provincial Parliament. 
One of the leading tnen in the movenlent "yhich afterward 
becanle reb
llion in Lo\ver Canada \vas 
Ir. Louis Joseph 
Papineau. This nlan had risen to high position by his tal- 
ents, his energy, and his undoubtedly honorable character. 
He had represented l\Iontreal in the Representative Assem- 
bly of Lo\ver Canada, and he after\\
ard became Speaker of 
the House. He n1ade himself leader of the movpnlent to 
protest against the policy of the governors, and that of the 
Government at honle, by 'v horn they ,vere sustained. He 
held a 8eries of meeting
, at some of ".hich undoubtedly 
rather strong language ,vas used, and too frequent and sig- 
nificant appeals ,vere made to the exanlple held out to the 
population of Lo,ver Canada by the successful revolt of the 
United States. 1\11". Papineau also planned the calling to- 
gether of a great convention to discuss and proclaim the 
grievances of the colonies. Lord Gosford, the governor, be- 
gan by dismissing several militia officers ,,'ho had taken 
part in some of these demonstrations; 
lr. Papineau him- 
self ,vas an officer of this force. Then the governor issued 
warrants for the apprehension of many melnbers of the pop- 
ular Asseluhly on the charge of high - treason. Some of 
these at once left the country; others again
t ,vhom ,var- 
rants ,vere issued ,vere arrested, and a sudden resistance 
,vas luade by their friends and supporters. Then, in the 
manner familiar to all lrho have read anything of the his- 
tory of revolutionary movement
, the resi
tance to a capture 
of prisoners suddenly transformed itself into open rebellion. 
The rebellion \vas not, in a milita.ry sense, a very great 
thing. At its first outbreak the military authorities \\
ere 
for a llion1ent surprised, and the rebels ohtained one or two 
trifling ad \Tantages. But tbe conlmander- in -chief at once 

ho\ved energy adequate to the occasion, and used, as it ,vas 
his duty to do, a strong hand in putting the Inovenlent 
do\vn. The rebels fought ,vith sOlnething like desperation 
in one or t,vo instances, and there "TaR, it must be said, a 
good deal of blood shed. The disturbance, hon.ever, after 
3\\.hile extended to the upper province. Upper Can
cla too 
had its complaints against its governors and the home Gov- 
ernment, and its protests against baving its offices all die- 
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posed of by a "family compact;" but the rebellious move- 
ment does not seem to have taken a genuine hold of tbe 
province at any time. There was some discontent; there 
was a constant stimulus to excitement kept up from across 
the American frontier by sympatbizers with any republican 
movement; and there were some excitable persons inclined 
for revolutionary change in the province itself whose zeal 
caught fire when tbe flame broke out in Lower Canada. 
But it seenlS to have been an exotic movement altogether, 
and, so far as its military history is concerned, deserves no- 
tice chiefly for the chivalrous eccentricity of the plan by 
which the governor of the province undertook to put it 
down. The governor was the gallant and fanciful soldier 
and traveller, Sir Francis, then l\lajor, Head. He who had 
fought at 'Vaterloo, and seen much service besides, was 
quietly perforlning the duties of Assistant Poor Law Corn- 
missioner for the county of Kent, ,vben he was summoned, 
in 1835, at a moment's notice, to assume the governorship 
of Upper Canada. Wben the rebellion broke out in that 
province,l\Iajor Head proved himself not merely equal to 
the occasion, but boldly superior to it. He promptly re- 
solved to win a grand moral victory over all rebellion then 
and for the future. He was seized with a desire to sho\v to 
the whole world how vain it was for any disturber to think 
of shaking the loyalty of the province under his contro1. 
He issued to rebellion in general a challenge not unlike that 
which Shakspeare's Prince Harry offers to the chiefs of the 
insurrection against I-Ienry IV. He invited it to come on 
and settle the controversy by a sort of due1. He sent all 
the regular soldiers out of tbe province to the help of tbe 
authorities of Lower Canada; he allowed the rebels to ma- 
ture their plans in any ,vay they liked; he pel.mitted them 
to choose their own day and hour, and when they ,vere 
ready to begin their assaults on constituted authority, he 
summoned to his side the n1Ïlitia :11)(1 all the loyal inhabi- 
tants, and with their help he eOlnpletely extinguished the 
rebellion. It was but a very trifling affair; it went out or 
collapsed in a moment. Major IIead had his desire. He 
showed that rebellion in that province was not a thing se- 
rious enough to call for the intervention of regular troops. 
The loyal colonists were for the nlost part delighted with 
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tbe spirited conduct of their leader and bis new-fashioned 
way of dealing with rebellion. No doubt the moral effect 
was highly imposing. The plan was almost as original a8 
that described in Herodotus and introduced into one of 

Iassinger's plays, when the moral authority of the masters 
is made to assert itself over the rebellious slaves by the 
mere exhibition of the symbolic whip. But the authorities 
at home took a somewhat more prosaic view of the policy 
of Sir Francis Head. It was suggested that if the fears of 
many had been realized, and the rebellion had been aided 
by a large force of sympathizers from the United States, the 
moral authority of Canadian loyalty n1ight have stood 
greatly in need of the material presence of regular troops. 
In the end Sir Francis Head resigned his office. His loyal- 
ty, courage, and success were acknowledged by the gift of a 
baronetcy; and he obtained the adrniration not nH:rely of 
those who approved his policy, but even of nlany among 
those who felt bound to condemn it. Perhaps it Inay be 
mentioned that there were some ,\"ho persisted to the last 
in the belief tbat Sir Francis Head ,vas not by any means 
so rashly chivalrous as he had allowed hilTIself to be thought, 
and that he had full preparation rnade, if his moral demon- 
stration sbould fail, to supply its place in good time with 
more commonplace and effective measures. 
The news of the outbreaks in Canada created a natural 
excitement in this country. There ,vas a very strong feel- 
ing of sympathy among many classes here-not, indeed, 
with the rebellion, but ,vitb the colony which complained 
of what seemed to be genuine and serious grievances. Pub- 
lic Ineetings ,vere held at which resolutions ,vere passed 
ascribing the disturbances, in the first place, to the refusal 
by the Government of any redress sought for by the colo- 
nists. 1\lr. Hume, the pioneer of financial reforn], took the 
side of the colonists very '\\"armly, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. During one of the Parliamentary debates on the sub- 
ject, Sir Robert Peel referred to the principal leader of the 
rebellion in Upper Canada as "a l\lr. 
Iackenzie." 
lr. 
Hume resented this ""ay of speaking of a prominent colo- 
nist, and remarked that "there ""as a 
lr. l\Iackenzie as 
there might be a Sir Robert Peel," and created some amus
- 
ment by referring to tbe declarations of Lord Chatham on 


. 
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the American StaInp Act, \vhich he cited as the opinions of 
"a 1\lr. Pitt." Lord John Russe11, on the part of the Govern.. 
ment, introduced a bill to deal with the rebellious province. 
The bill proposed, in brief, to suspend for a tinle the con- 
stitution of Lo\\?er Canada, and to send out frOlIt this coun- 
try a governor - general and high -comnlÎssioner, \\Tith full 
po\vers to deal ,vith the rebellion, and to renlodel the con- 
8titution of both pro\'inces. "fhe proposal met with a good 
deal of opposition at first on very different grounds. 1\Ir. 
Roebuck, who ,vas then, as it happened, out of Parliament, 
appeared as the agent and representative of the province of 
Lo\\yer Canada, and demanded to be heard at the bar of both 
the Houses in opposition to the bill. After some little de- 
mur his demand \\ras granted, and he stood at the bar, first 
of the Commons, and then of the Lords, and opposed the 
bill on the ground that it unjustly suspended the constitu- 
tion of LonTer Canada in consequence of disturbances pro- 
voked by the intolerable oppres
ion of the borne Govern- 
ment. A critic of that day remarked that tTIost orators 
seemed to make it their business to conciliate and propitiate 
the audience they desired to \vin over, but that }\tIre Roebuck 
seeilled fronl the very first to be determined to set all his 
hearers against him and his cause. Mr. I{oebuck's speeches 
were, ho,vever, exceedingly argumentative and pO\\Terful ap- 
peals. Their effect \\ras enhanced by the singularly youth- 
ful appearance of the speaker, who is described as looking 
like a boy hardly out of his teens. 
It was evident, hO\\Tever, that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment must in the main be adopted. The general opinion of 
J:arliament decided, not unreasonably, that that \vas not the 
moment for entering into a consideration of the past policy 
of the Government, and that the country could do nothing 
better just then than send out some man of commanding 
ability and character to deal ,vith the existing condition of 
things. There ,vas an almost uni\Ter
al adnlission that the 
Government had found the right nlRn when Lord John Rus- 
sen mentioned the name of Lord Durham. 
Lord Durham \\raS a man of renlarkable character. It is 
a matter of surprise how little his nalne is thought of by the 
present generation, seeing \\"hat a strenuous figure he seemed 
in the eyes of his contenlporaries, and how striking a part he 
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played in the politics of a time \\Thich has even still some living 
representatives. He belonged to one of the oldest faolilies 
in England. The Lambtons had lived on their estate in the 
North, in uninterrupted succession, since the Conquest. The 
rnale succession, it is stated, never \vas interrupted since the 
t,velfth century. They "Tere not, ho\vever, a family of aris- 
tocrats
 Their wealth \vas derived cbiefly from coal mines, 
and grew up in later days; the property at first, and for a 
long time, was of inconsiderable value. For more than a 
century, bo\vever, the Lambtons had come to take rank 
among the gentry of the county, and SOllle member of the 
family bad represented the city of Durham in tbe IIouse of 
Commons from 1727 until the early death of Lord Durham's 
father in Decen1 ber, 1797. 'Villiam Henry Lanlbton, Lord 
Durham's father, ,vas a stanch Whig, and had been a friend 
and associate of Fox. John George Lam bton, the son, \vas 
born at Lambton Castle in April, 1792. Before he ,vas quite 
t\venty years of age, he nlade a romantic marriage at Gretna 
Green \\Tith a lady \vho died three years after. He served 
for a short tinle in a regiu1ent of Hussars. About a year 
after the death of bis first \vife he married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Grey. He \\Tas then only t\\"enty-four years of 
age. He had before this been returned to Parliament for 
the county of Durham, and he soon distinguished himself 
as a very ad" anced and energetic reforlller. 'Vhile in the 
Commons he seldom addressed the House, but when.be did 
speak, it ,,'as in support of some measure of reforln, . or 
against ""hat he conceived to be antiquated and illiberal 
legislation. He brought out a plan of his o\\"n for Parlia- 
nlentary reform in 1821. In 1828 he ,vas raised to the peer- 
age, \vith the title of Baron Durhanl. 'Vhen the lninistry 
of Lord Grey ""as forn1ed, in N oveln ber, 1830, Lord Durham 
became Lord Privy Sea1. lIe is said to have had an alnlost 
con]plete control over Lord Grey. He had an inlpassioned 
and energ{)tic nature, \vhicb 80metin1es dro\Te him into out- 
breaks of feeling ,,"hich Inost of his col1eaglles dreaded. Va- 
rious highly-eolored descriptions of stornlY scenes between 
him and his conlpanions in office are given by ,vriters of the 
time. Lord Durhanl, his enemies and SOUle of his friends 
said, bullipd and bro\\" beat his opponents in the cabinet, 
. and would sometimes hardly allow his father-in-Ia,v and of.. 
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ficial cllief a chance of putting in a word on the other side, 
or in mitigation of his tempestuous mood. He was thor- 
ough in his reforming purposes, and would have rushed at 
radical changes with scanty consideration for the time 0.. 
for tbe temper of his opponents. He had very little rever- 
ence indeed for \vbat Carlyle calls the majesty of custom. 
Wbatever he \visbed he strongly wished. He had no idea 
of reticence, and cared not much for the decorum of office. 
It is not necessary to believe aU the stories told by those 
who hated and dre3ded Lord Durham, in order to accept 
tbe belief that he really \vas somewhat of an enfant terrible 
to the stately Lord Grey, and to the easy-going colleagues 
who \vere by no means absolutely eaten up by their zeal for 
reform. In the powerful speech which he delivered in the 
House of Lords on the Reform Bill there is a specimen of 
his eloquence of denunciation which might well have star- 
tled listeners, even in those days when tbe license of speech 
was often sadly out of proportion with its legalized liberty. 
Lord Durham was especially roused to anger by some ob- 
servations mac1e in the debate of a previous night by the 
Bishop of Exeter. He described the prelate's speech as an 
exhibition of" coarse and virulent invective, malignant and 
false insinuation, the grossest perversions of historical facts 
decked out with all the choicest flowers of pamphleteering 
slang." He was called to order for these words, and a peer 
moved that they be taken down. Lord Durham was by 
no means dismayed. He coolly declared that he did not 
mean to defend his language as the most elegant or grace- 
ful, but that it exactly conveyed the ideas regarding the 
bishop ,,"hich he meant to express; that he believed the 
bishop's speech to contain insinuations which were as false 
as scandalous; that he had said so; that he now begged. 
leave to repeat the words, and that he paused to give any 
noble lord who thought fit an opportunity of taking them 
down. Not one, however, seemed disposed to encounter 
any further this impassioned adversary, and when he had 
had his say, Lord Durham became somewhat mollified, and 
endeavored to soften the pain of the impression he had 
made. He begged tbe House of Lords to make some al- 
lowance for him if he had spoken too warmly; for, as he 

aid with much pathetic force, his mind had lately been 
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tortured by domestic loss. He thus alluded to the recent 
death of his eldest son-" a beautiful boy," says a writer 
of sonle years ago," 'v hose features ,vill live forever in the 
\vell-kno\vn picture by La,vrence." 
The ,\\ybole of this incident-the fierce attack and the sud- 
den pathetic expression of regret-will serve ,vell enough to 
illustrate the emotional, uncontrolled character of Lord Dur- 
ham. He was one of the men who, even "rhen they are 
thoroughly in the right, have often the unhappy art of seem- 
ing to put themselves completely in the ,vrong. lIe was the 
rnost ad vanced of all the reformers in the reforming n1inistry 
of Lord Grey. His plan of Reform in 1821 proposed to give 
fonr hundred members to certain districts of to\VIl and coun- 
try, in ,vhich every householder should bave a vote. When 
Lord Grey had formed his reform ministry, Lord Durhaln 
sent for Lord John Russell and requested him to draw up a 
Bchenle of reform. A cOlumittee \vas fornled on Lord Dur- 
hanl's suggestion, consisting of Sir James Graham, Lord 
Duncannon, Lord Jobn Russell, and Lord Durham himself: 
Lord John Russell dre\v up a plan, ,vhich be published long 
after, ,vitb tbe alterations ,vhich Lord Durham had sug- 
gested and \vritten in his o\\"n hand on the margin. If 
Lord Durham had had his way the ballot ,vould at that 
time have been included in the programme of the Govern- 
ment; and it was, indeed, understood that at one period of 
the discussions he had \von over bis colleagues to his opin- 
ion on that subject. He \\?as, in a ,vord, the Radical nlenl- 
ber of the cabinet, \\yith an the energy ,vhich became such 
a character; with that "magnificent indiscretion" ,yhich 
had been attributed to a greater man - Edmund Burke; 
,vith all that courage of bis opinions which, in the Frenchi- 
:fied phraseology of modern politics, is so much talked of, so 
rarely found, and so little trusted or successful ",.hen it is 
fOll nd. 
Not long after Lord Durham was raised in the peerage 
and became an earl. His influence over Lord Grey contin- 
ued great, but his differences of opinion ,vith his forlner col. 
]eagues-he had resigned his office- became greater and 
greater every day. l\lore than once he had taken the pub- 
Hc into his confidence in his characteristic and heedless way. 
He was sent on a mission to R,ussia, perhaps to get him ont 
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of tbe "ray, and after\vard he was made arnbassador at the 
Russian court. In tbe interval bet,veen his nlission and his 
formal appointment he had corne back to England and per- 
formed a series of enterprises \\' hich in the hOlnely and un- 
dignificd language of .l\.merican politics ,vonld probably be 
called "stulnping the country." lIe \\"as looked to ,vith 
much hope by the more extrerne Liberals in the country, and 
with corresponding dislike and dread by all \\rho thought 
the country had gone far enough, or much too far in the 
recent political changes. 
None of his opponents, however, denied his great ability. 
He ,vas never deterred by conventional beliets and habits 
froln lookiug ùoldly into the very heart of a great political 
difficulty. lIe "ras never afi"aid to propose \\That, in tirnes 
later thau his, ha\"e been called heroic rernedies. There \\Tas 
a general inlpression, perhaps, even arllong those "rho liked 
him le"ast, that he \vas a sort of "ullernployed Cæsar," a Inall 
who only required a field large enough to develop great 
qualities in the ruling of men. "fhe difficulties in CalJada 
seenled to have cOlne as if expressly to give hin) an opportu- 
nity of proving hirnself all that his friends declared him to 
be, or of justifying forever the distrust of his enemies. lIe 
went out to Canada with the assurance of everyone that 
his expedition would either make or mar a career, if not a 
country. 
Lord Durham went out to Canada with tbe brightest 
hopes and prospects. lIe took \vith him two of the men 
best qualified in England at that titne to make his mission 
a success -1\lr. Charles Buller and 1\lr. Ed \vard Gibbon 
W akefi
ld. lIe understood that he ,vas going out as a dic- 
tator, and there can be no dOH bt that his expedition ,vas re- 
garded in this light by England and by the colonies. We 
have remarked that people looked on his mission as likely to 
Inake or mar a career, if not a country. '\That it did, how.. 
eyer, ""as some\vhat di:ffer
nt fronl that \\Thich anyone ex- 
pected. Lord Durham found ont a new alternative. He 
made a country, and he nutrred a career. He is distinctly 
the founder of the systenl \\T hich has since worked with such 
gratifying success in Canada; he is the founder, even, of the 
þrinciple which a11o\ved the quiet development of the prov- 
inces into a confederation with neighboring colonies under 
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the name of the Dominion of Canada. But the singular 
quality \vhich in home politics had helped to nlal" so much 
of Lord Durham's personal career "yas in full work during 
his visit to Canada. It w'ould not be easy to find in modern 
political bistory so curious au example of splendid and last.. 
ing success combined with all the appearance of utter and 
di8astrous failure. The mission of Lord Durham saved Can- 
ada. It ruined Lord Durham. At the moment it seemed to 
superficial observers to have been as injurious to tbe colony 
as to th e man. 
Lord Durharil arrived in Quebec at tbe end of :r,Iay, 1838. 
He at once issued a proclalnation, in style like that of a dicta- 
tor. It ,vas not in any \vay un \\yortby of the occasion, which 
especially caned for the intervention of a brave and enlight- 
ened dictatorship. He declared that he \vould unsparingly 
punish any \\"ho violated tbe la,vs, but he frankly invited the 
co-operation of the colonies to forn1 a ne\v system of govern- 
ment really suited to tbeir \vants and to tbe altering condi.. 
tions of civilization. Unfortunately, he had hardly entered 
on his ,,,ork of dictatorship 'v ben he found that he \\pas no 
longer a dictator. In the passing of the Canada Bill through 
Parliament the powers \v bich be understood \\yere to be con.. 
ferred upon him had been considerably reduced. Lord Dur- 
ham ""ent to ,york, however, as if be ,,,ere still invested ,vith 
absolute authority over all the laws and conditions of tbe 
colony. A very Cæsar laying down the lines for the future 
government of a province could hardly have been Dlore 
boldly arbitrary. Let it be said, also, that Lord Durban1's 
arbitrariness ""as for the most part healthy in effect and just 
in spirit. But it gave an immense opportunity of attack on 
himself and on the Government to the enemies of both at 
home. Lord Durham bad hardly begun his ,vork of recon- 
struction when his recall ,vas clamored for by vehement 
voices in Parliament. 
Lord Durham began by issuing a series of ordinances in- 
tended to provide for the security of Lower Canada. He 
proclaimed a very liberal amnesty, to \\"hich, however, there 
wer"e certain exceptions. The leaders of the rebellious 
movement, Papineau and others, \vho had escaped from the 
colony, were excluded from the amnesty. So likewise were 
certain prisoners who either had voluntarily confessed tbem- 
1.-4 I 
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selves guilty of high-treason, or had been induced to make 
such an acknowledgment in the hope of obtaining a mitigated 
punishment. These Lord Durham ordered to be transported 
to Bernluda; and for any of these, or oftbe leaders who had 
escaped, who should return to the colony without perlnis- 
sion, he proclaimed that they should be deemed guilty of 
high-treason, and condemned to suffer death. It needs no 
learned legal argulnent to prove that this was a proceed- 
ing not to be j nstified by any of the ordinary forms of law. 
Lord Durham had not power to transport anyone to Ber- 
lunda. lIe had no authority oyer Bermuda; he had no au- 
thority \" hich he could delegate to the officials of Bermuda 
enabling them to detain political prisoners. Nor had he 
any po\ver to declare that persons ,vho returned to the col- 
ony ,vere to be liable to the punishment of death. It is not 
a capital offence by any of the laws of England for even a 
transported con vict to break bounds and return to his home. 
An this was quite illegal; that is to say, was outside the 
limits of Lord Durham's legal authority. Lord Durham was 
well aware of the fact. lIe had not for a nloment supposed 
that he was acting in accordance with ordinary English law. 
He was acting in the spirit of a dictator, at once bold and 
Jl1erciful, who is under the impression that he has been in- 
vested \\"ith extraordinary powers for the very reason that 
the crisis does not adtnit of the ordinary operations of law. 
For the decree of death to banished men returning without 
perlnission, he bad, indeed, the precedent and authority of 
acts passed ah-ead y by the colonial Parliament itself; but 
Lord Durham did not care for any such authority. lIe 
found that he had on his bands a considerable nunlber of 
prisoners \\"horn it would be absurd to put on trial in Lower 
Canada with the usual forms of law. It would have been 
absolutely impos
ible to get any unpacked jury to convict 
them. They ,vonld have been triumphantly acquitted. The 
authority of the Crown \\?ould have been brought into great- 
er contempt than ever. So little faith had the colonists in 
the impartial working of the ordinary law in the governor'
 
hand
, that the universal impression in Lower Canada. \\' as 
that Lord Durham would have the prisoners tried by a 
packed jury of his own officials, convicted as a matter of 
cnl1l"
e, and executed out of hand. It waR with amazement 
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people found that the new governor would not stoop to the 
infamy of packing a jury. Lord Durham saw no better way 
out of the difficulty than to impose a sort of exile on tbose 
who admitted their connection with the rebellion, and to 
prevent by tbe threat of a severe penalty the return of those 
"Tho bad already fled from tbe colony. His amnesty meas- 
ure was large and liberal; but he did not see that he could 
allow prominent offenders to remain unrebuked in the col- 
ony; and to attempt to bring them to trial would have been 
to secure for tbem, not punishment, but public honor. 
Another measure of Lord Durham's was likewise open 
to the charge of excessive use of power. The act which 
appointed him prescribed that he should be advised by a 
council, and that every ordinance of his should be signed 
by at least five of its members. There was already a coun- 
cil in existence nominated by Lord Ðurhalu's predecessor, 
Sir J. Colborne-a sort of provisional governlllent put to- 
gether to s
pply for the moment the place of the suspended 
political constitution. This council Lord Durham set aside 
altogether, and substituted for it one of his o\vn making, 
and composed chiefly of his secretaries and the members of 
his staft: In truth, this ,vas but a part of the po1icy which 
he had marked out for himself: He ".3S resolved to play 
the game which he honestly believed he could play better 
than anyone else. He had in his mind, partly from the 
inspiration of the gifted and ,vell- instructed men who ac- 
companied and advised him, a plan which he was firmly 
convinced ,vould be the 
alvation of the colony. Events 
bave proved that he was right. His disposal of the prison- 
ers was only a clearing of the decks for the great action of 
remodelling tbe colony. He did not allow a forIn of Ia,," 
to stand between him and his purpose. Indeed, as we have 
already said, he regarded bimAelf as a dictator sent out to 
reconstrnct a whole system in the best way he could. When 
be was accused of having gone beyond the law, he asked 
",.ith a scorn not wholly unreasonable: "What are the con- 
stitutional principles remaining in force ,\\9here the ".bole 
constitution is suspended? What principle of the British 
constitution holds good in a country where the people's 
money is taken from them without the people's consent; 
wb
r
 represeJ)tative government is annihilated; where mar- 
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tial Jaw bas been the Jaw of the land, and where trial by 
jury exists ouly to defeat the ends of justice, 
nd to provoke 
the righteous scorn and indignation of the community?" 
Still there can be no doubt that a less impetuous and im- 
patient spirit than that of Lord Durham might have found 
a \vay of beginning his great reforms without provoking 
such a stornl of hostile criticisrn. He was, it must al ways 
be rernembered, a dictator \\"ho only strove to use bis pow- 
ers for tbe restoration of liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment. His mode of disposing of his prisoners was arbitrary 
only in the interests of mercy. He declared openly that he 
did not think it right to selld to an ordinary penal settle- 
ment, and thus brand with infaJny, men whom the public 
feeling of the colony entirely approved, and whose cause, 
until they broke into rebellion, had far more of right on its 
side than that of the authority they cOlnplained of could 
claim to possess. He sent them to Berll1uda simply as into 
exile; to remove them frorn the colony, but nothing more. 
He lent the weight of this authority to the colonial Act, 
which prescribed the penalty of death for returning to the 
colony, because he believed that the men thus proscribed 
never would return. 
But his policy met with the severest and most unmeas- 
ured criticism at borne. If Lord Durham had been guilty 
of the wor
t excesses of power ,vhich Burke charged against 
Warren Hastings, he could not have been Inore fiercely de- 
nounced in the flot1se of Lords. He was accused of having 
pron1uIgated an ordinance which would enable him to hang 
men without any trial or form of trial. N one of his oppo- 
nents seemed to remember that w bethel" bis disposal of the 
prisoners \\'as right or wrong, it was only a sJuaU and inci- 
dental part of a great policy covering the readjustment of 
the w hole political and social system of a splenditl colony. 
The criticism went on as if the promulgation of the Quebec 
ordinances was the be-all and the end-all of Lord Ðurhan1's 
mISSion. His opponents made great conlplaint about the 
cost of his progrpss in Canaaa. Lord Durham bad undoubt- 
edly a lavish taste and a love for something like Oriental 
display. He Inade his goings about in Canada like a gor- 
geous royal progress; yet it was ,veIl known that be took 
no remuneration whatever for hin1sel
 and did not even ac- 
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cept his o\vn personal travelling expenses. He afterward 
8tated in the Hou
e of Lords that the visit cost him person- 
ally ten thou
and pounds at least. 1\1r. Hume, tbe advoc.ate 
of economy, rnade 8arcastic comn1ent on the sudden fit of 
parsilllony \\yhicb seemed to have seized, in Lord Durham's 
case, men \VhOrIl he had never before kno\vn to raise their 
voices against any prodigality of expenditure. 
The nlini8try was very "yeak in debating po\ver in the 
Honse of Lords. Lord Durhanl had made enenlies there. 
The opportunity ,vas tempting for assailing him and the 
ministry together. 
lany of the criticisms \\yere undoubted- 
ly the conscientious protests of 1l1en 'v ho 
a 'v danger in an y 
departure from the recognized principles of constitutional 
la\v. Erninent judges and la,,'yers in the IIouse of Lords 
naturally looked, above all things, to the proper administra- 
tion of the la\v as it existed. But it is hard to doubt that 
political or personal enmity influenced sonle of the attacks 
on Lord Durharu's conduct. Alruost all the leading men in 
the House of Lords were against him. Lord Brougham 
and Lord Lyndhurst ,,"ere for the tirne leagued in opposition 
to the GOyernn1ent and in attack on the Canadian policy. 
Lord Brougham claimed to be consistent. He bad opposed 
the Canada coercion fronl the beginning, he 8aid, and he op. 
posed illegal attempts to deal \\,ith Canada now. It seems 
a little hard to understand ho\v Lord Brougham could really 
ha ve so far nlisunderstood the purpose of Lord Durhalu's 
l)roclan1ation as to believe that he proposed to hang ll1en 
without the form ofla,,". Ho\ve\Ter Lord Durhanl may have 
broken the technical rules of Ia\v, nothing could be n10re 
obvious than the fact that he did so in the interest of mer- 
ey and generosity, and not that of tyrannical severity. Lord 
Brougham inveigherl against hin1 ,,'ith thundering eloquence, · 
as if he were denonncing another Sejanus. It nlust be O\\YI1- 
ed that his attacks lost SOUle of their moral efft1ct becausp 
of his known hatred to Lord 
lelbourne and the ministry, 
and even to Lord Durharn hin1self: People said that 
Brougham had a special reason for feeling hostile to an y- 
thing done by Lord Durham. A dinner was given to Lord 
(}rey by the Reformer:-\ of Edinburgh, in 1834, at \\yhich Lord 
Iirougharl1 and Lord Durharn \\yere both pre
ent. Brough.. 
am "as called upon to 8peak, and in the {'ourse of his speech 
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he took occasion to condemn certain too-zealous Reformer. 
who could not be content with the changes that had been 
made, but must demand that the ministry should rush for- 
ward into wild and extravagant enterprises. He enlarged 
upon this subject with great vivacity and with amusing 
variety of hUlnorous and rhetorical illustration. Lord Dur- 
ham assun1ed tbat the attack was intended for him. His 
assumption was not unnatural. When he came in his turn 
to speak, he was indiscreet enough to reply directly to Lord 
Brougham, to accept the speech of the former as a personal 
challenge, and in bitter words to retort invective and sar- 
casm. The scene was not edifying. The guests were scan- 
dalized. The effect of Brougham's speech was wholly spoil- 
ed. Brougham was made to seem a disturber of order by 
the indiscretion ,vhich provoked into retort a man notorious- 
ly indiscreet and incapable of self:restraint. It is not unfair 
to the Inemory of so fierce and unsparing a political gladia.. 
tor as Lord Brougham, to assume that when he felt called 
upon to attack the Canadian policy of Lord Durham, the 
recollection of the scene at the Edinburgh dinner inspired 
with additional force his criticism of the Que bee ordinances. 
The ministry were weak, and yielded. They had in the 
first instance approved of the ordinances, but they quickly 
gave way and abandoned them. They avoided a direct at- 
tempt on the part of Lord Brougharn to reverse the policy 
of Lord Durham by announcing that they had determined 
to disallow the Quebec ordinances. Lord Durharll learned 
for the first time fronl an American paper that the Govern- 
n1ent had abandoned him. He at once announced his deter- 
mination to give up his position and to return to England. 
His letter announcing this resolve crossed on the ocean the 
· deRpatch from bonle disallowing his ordinances. With char- 
aeteristic imprudence, he issued a proclalnation from the 
Castle of St. Lewis, in the city of Quebec, which was virtual.. 
1 y an appeal to the public feeling of the colony against t.he 
conduct of her Majesty's Governrnent. When the news of 
this extraordinary proclamation reached home, I...jord Durham 
"ras called by the Times newspaper" the Lord High Sedi- 
tioner." The representative of the sovereign, it was t5aid, 
had appealed to the judgment of a still rebellious colony 
against the policy of the sovereign's own advisers. Of 
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course Lord Durham's recall was unavoidable. Tbe Govern. 
ment at once sent out a despatch reu10ving him frolll his 
place as Governor of British North Anlerica 
Lord Durham had not waited for the formal recall. He 
returned to England a disgraced man. Yet even then there 
was public spirit enough among the English people to refuse 
to ratify any sentence of disgrace upon him When he 
landed at Plymouth he was received ,vith acclamations by 
the population, although the Government had prevented 
any of the official honor usually shown to returning govern. 
ors from being offered to him. 1\lr. John Stuart ::\lill has 
claimed \vith modest firmness and ,vith perfect justice a lf1ad- 
ing share in influencing public opinion in favor of Lord Dur- 
barn. "Lord Durhan}," he says in his autobiography, " \\'as 
bitterly attacked from all sides, inveighed against by ene- 
mies, given up by tinlid friends; while those ,vbo ,,?oulcl 
willingly have defended him did not kno\v ,,'bat to say. He 
appeared to be returning a defcated and discredited man. 
I had follo\ved the Canadian events fi'om the beginning; I 
bad been one of the proTllpters of his prolllpters; his policy 
was almost exactly ".hat ll1ine ,,'ould have been, and I ,vas 
in a position to defend it. I ,,'rote and published a mani- 
festo in tbe ['Vestll1Ïnster] Revieu', in ,,'bich I took the very 
highest ground in his behalf: clairning for him not mere ac- 
quittal, but praise and honor. Instantly a number of other 
writers took up the tone. I belie\'e there was a portion of 
truth in what Lord Durban} soon after, "rith polite exaggera- 
tion, said to Ine, tbat to this article might be ascribed t11(1 
almost triumphal reception \vhich he met \vitb on his arri\'al 
in England. I believe it to have been the word in 
eason, 
1\?hich at a critical moment does nluch to decide the result; 
the touch \v hich determines \v hethel" a stone set in motion 
at the top of an eminence shall roll dO\\Tn on one side or on 
the other. All hopes connected \vith Lord Durhan) as a po. 
litician soon vanished; but with regard to Canadian and 
generally to colonial policy the cause was gained. Lord 
Durham's report, ,vritten by Charles Buller, partly under the 
inspiration of "or akefield, began a ne\v era; its recommenda. 
tions, extending to cornplete internal self:government, ""ere 
in full opera tion in Canada within two or three years, and 
have been since extended to nearly all the other colonies of 
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}:nropeall race which have any claim to the character of 
iUl}Jortant communities." In this instance tIle victa causa 
pleased not only Cato, but, in the end, the gods as well. 
Lord Durham's report \vas acknowledged by enen1ies as 
,veIl as by the most impartial critics to be a masterly docu- 
ment. As :\'Ir. 1\1ill has said, it laid the found.ation of the 
political success and social prosperity not only of Canada 
but of all the other important colonies. After having ex- 
plained in the nlost exhaustive manner the causes of discon- 
tent and backwardness in Canada, it 
ellLol1. to-I:e.oom
d 
that the government of the colony should be put as much
as 
possible into the hands of the colonists themsel Yes, that they 
theillselves should execute as well as rnake the laws, the limit 
of the Imperial Governrnent's interference being in such 
rnatters as affect the relations of the colony \vith the moth- 
er-country, such as the constitution and form of government, 
the regulation of foreign relations and trade, and the dis- 
Josal of the public lands. Lord Durham proposed to estab- 
lish a thoroughly good system of nlunicipal institutions; to 
secure the independence of the judges; to make all provin- 
cial officers, except the governor and his secretary, responsi- 
ble to the colonial leghdature; and to repeal all fin-mer leg- 
islation with respect to the reserves of land for the clergy. 
Finally, he proposed that the pro\'inces of Canada should be 
reunited politically and 
hould become one .legisla.ture, con- 
taining the representatives of hoth races and of all districts. 
It is significant that the report also recon1mended that in 
any act to be introduced for this purpose, a provision should 
be made by \\?hich all or any of the other North Anlerican 
colonies should, on the application of their legislatures and 
with the consent of Canada, be admitted into the Canadian 
Union. Thus the 
eparation which Fox thought un\vise 
was to be abolished, and the Canadas were to be fused into 
one system, \\rhich Lord Durharn ,,"ould have had a federa- 
tion. In brief, Lord Durharu proposed to make the Canadas 

clf.governing as regards their internal affairs, and the germ 
of a federal union. It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the steps by which the Government gradually introduced 
the recommendations of Lord Durhan1 to Parlialnent and 
earried them to success. Lord Glenelg, one of the feeblest 
and nlost apathetic of colonial secretaries, bad retired from 
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office, partly, no doubt, because of the attacks in Parliament 
on his administration of Canadian affairs. He \vas succeed- 
ed at the Colonial Office by Lord Norman by, and Lord N 01'- 
manby gave way in a fe\\r months to Lord John Russell, \vho 
was full of energy and earnestness. Lord Durhalu's succes- 
sor and disciple in the \vork of Canadian government, Lord 
Sydenham - best known as 1\11'. Charles Poulett Thomson, 
one of the pioneers of free-trade-recei \"cd Lord John Rus- 
sell's cordial co-operation and support. Lord John Russell 
introduced into the House of COIlll1l0nS a bill \\' hich he de- 
scribed as intended to lay the foundation of a perll1anent 
settlement of the affairs of Canada. The measure ,vas post- 
poned for a session beca use some 
tatesmen thought that 
it would not be acceptable to the Canadians themselves. 
Some little sputterings of the rebellion had also lingered af- 
ter Lord Durham's return to this country, and these for a 
short tin1e had directed attention a\\9ay fron1 the policy of 
reorganization. In 1840, hO\\gever, the Act \\9as passed which 
reunited Upper and Lo\ver Canada on the basis proposed 
by Lord Durham. Further legislation disposed of the cler- 
gy reserve lands for the general benefit of all cburches and 
denominations. The \yay \vas made clear for that scheme 
which in times nearer to our o\vn bas formed the Dominion 
of Canada. 
Lord Durham did not Ii \We to see the success of the policy 
he had recommended. "T e luay anticipate the close of his 
career. Within a fe\\9 days after the passing of the Canada 
Government Bill he died at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on 
.J uly 28th, 1840. He \vas then little more than forty-eight 
years of age. fIe had for SOllIe titne been in failing heal th, 
and it cannot be doubted that the mortification attending 
his Canadian n1Ïssion had ,rorn a\vay his strength. His 
proud and sensiti \ge spirit could ill bear the contradictions 
and hluni1iatiol1s that bad been forced upon him. His \\9as 
an eager and a passionate nature, full of that sæva indigna- 
tio \vhich, by his o".n ackno\\91edgment, tortured the heart 
of S\vift. He \vanted to tbe success of his political career 
that proud patience \vhich the gods are said to love, and by 
virtue of \vhich great Inen live dow'n misappreciation, and 
hold out until they see themselves justified and hear the re- 
proaches turn into cbeers. But if Lord Durbam's personal 
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career was in any way a failure, his policy for tbe Canacla
 
was a splendid success. It established the principles of co- 
lonial governrnent. There were undoubtedly defects in the 
construction of the actual scheme which Lord Durham ini- 
tiated, and which Lord Sydenham, "rho died not long after 
hin1, instituted. The legislative union of the two Canadas 
was in itself a makeshift, and ,vas only adopted as such. 
Lord Durham ,,"ould have had it other\vise if he might; but 
he did not see his way then to anything like the cornplete 
federation schen1e after\\'ard adopted. But the success of 
the policy lay in the broad principles it established, and to 
which other colonial systems as well as tbat of the Domin- 
ion of Canada owe their strength and security to-day. One 
may say, with little help from the merely fanciful, that the 
rejoicings of emancipated colonies might have been in his 
dying ears as he sank into his early grave. 


CIIAPTER IV. 


SCIENCE AND SPEED. 


THE opening of the reign of Queen Victoria coincided 
with the introduction of many of the great discoveries and 
applications in science, industry, and commeree ,vhich we 
consider specially representative of modern civilization. A 
reign which saw in its earlier years the application of the 
electric current to the task of transmitting messa
es, the 
:first successful attempts to make use of steam tor the busi- 
ness of transatlantic navigation, the general developnlent of 
the railway system all over these countries, and in the in- 
troduction of the penny-post, must be considered to have 
obtained for itself, had it secured no other menlorials, an abid- 
ing place in history. A distinguished author bas lately in- 
veighed against the spirit which would rank such improve- 
ments as those just mentioned with the genuine triumphs 
of the human race, and has gone so far as to insist that there 
is nothing in any such which might not be expected from 
the self-interested contrivings of a very inferior animal nat- 
ure. Amidst the tendency to glorify beyond measure the 
mere mechanical improvements of modern civilization, it iß 
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natural that there should arise some angry questioning, some 
fierce disparagement of all that it has done. There will al- 
ways be natures to which the philosophy of contemplation 
must seem far nobler than the philosophy \vhich expresses 
itself in mechanical action. It may, ho\\"ever, be taken as 
certain that no people who were ever great in thought and 
in art wilfully neglected to avail themselves of all possible 
contri vances for making life less laborious by tbe mean
 of 
mechanical and artificial contrivance. The Greeks were, to 
the best of their opportunity, and when at the highest point 
of their glory as an al
tistic race, as eager for the application 
of all scientific and mechanical contrivances to the business 
of life as the most practical and boastful j)lanchester man or 
Chicago man of our own day. We shall afterward see that 
tbe reign of Queen Victoria came to have a literature, an 
art, and a philosophy distinctly its own. For the moment 
we have to do with its industrial science; or, at least, ,vith 
the first remarkable movements in that direction which ac- 
companied the opening of the reign. This at least must be 
said for them, that they have changed the conditions of hu- 
man life for us in such a manner as to make the history of 
the past forty or fifty years almost absolutely distinct from 
that of any preceding period. In all that part of our social 
life which is affected by industrial and mechanical appli- 
ances, the man of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
was less ,,
idely removed from the Englishman of the days 
of the Paston Letters than ,ve are removed from the ways 
of the eighteenth century. The man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury travelled on land and sea in much the same way that 
his forefi1thers had done hundreds of years before. His 
communications by letter with his fello
s were carried on 
in very much the same method. He got his news from 
abroad and at home after the same slow, uncertain fashion. 
His streets and houses were lighted very much as they 
might have been when l\Ir. Pepys was in London. His 
ideas of drainage and ventilation were equally elementary 
and simple. W (1 
ee a complete revolution in all these 
things. A man of the pre
ent day suddenly thrust back 
fifty years in life ,,"ould find hin1self almost as a,,"kwardly 
unsuited to the ways of that time as if he were 
ent back 
to the age when the Romans occupied Britain. He would 
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find himself harassed at every step be took. He could d(\ 
bardly anything as he does it to-day. Whatever the moral 
and philosophical value of the change in tbe eyes of think- 
ers too lofty to concern themselves with the common w'ays 
and doings of human life, this is certain at least, that the 
change is of inlmense historical inlportance; and that even 
if we look upon life as a mere pageant and sho\v, interesting 
to wise men only by its curious changes, a wise man of this 
school could hardly have done better, if the choice lay with 
hin), than to desire that the lines of his life nlight be so cait 
as to fall into the earlier part of this present reign. 
It is a somewhat curious coincidence that in the year 
\vhen Professor Wheatstone and 1\lr. Cooke took out their 
first patent "for improvelllents in giving signals and sound- 
ing alarms in distant places by m(
ns of electric currents 
transmitted through metallic circuit," Professor lVlorse, the 
An1erican electrician, applied to Congress for aid in the con- 
struction and carrying on of a small electric telegraph to 
convey mes
ages a short distance, and made the application 
without success. In the following year he came to this 
country to obtain a patent for his in,'ention; but he was 
refused. He had COll1e too late. Our o\\'n countrymen were 
beforehand with hin1. Very soon after \ve find experiments 
Inade with the electric telegraph 1)et \\'cen Euston Square 
and Can1den To\vn. These experinlents \vere made under 
the authority of the I
ondon and N orth-,vestern Rail \vay 
Con)pany, immediately on the takillg out of the patent by 
J\fessrs. Wheatstone and Cooke. 1\'11'. Robert Stephenson 
\\'as one of those ,,, ho came to "
atch the operation of this 
ne,v and ,vonderfnl attempt to nlake the currents of the air 
nlan's faithful Ariet The London and Birulinghan1 Rail- 
,\\yay was opened through its whole length in 1838. The 
Liverpool and Preston line ,vas opened ill the same year. 
The Liverpool and Birnlinp:han1 had been opened in tIle year 
before; the London and Croydon was opened the year after. 
The Act for the transmis
ion of the n1ails by rail \vays ,vas 
'Passed in 1838. In the same year it ,vas noted as an unpar- 
alleled, and to many an almost incrediblp, triumph of hu- 
man energy and science over tilne and space, that a loco- 
motive had been able to travel at a speed of thirty-seven 
miles an hour. 
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"The prospect of travelling froln tbe metropolis to Liver. 
pool, a distance of t\VO hundred and ten Iniles, in ten hours, 
calls forcibly to mind the tales of fairies and genii by \\? hich 
we \vcre amused in our youth, and contrasts forcibly with 
the fact, atte
ted on the personal experience of the writer 
of this notice, that about the commencenlent of the pres- 
ent century this saIne journey occupied a space of sixty 
hours." These are the \yords of a ,vriter ,vho gives an in- 
teresting account of tbe rail\\?ays of England during the 
first year of the reign of Queen ,-rictoria. In the same vol- 
ume frODI ,vhich this extract is taken an allusion is made to 
the possibility of steam comn1unication being successfully 
established bet\\?een England and the United States. "Prep- 
arations on a gigantic scale," a writer is able to announce, 
"are no,," in a state of great for\\yardness for trying an ex- 
periment in steam navigation \vhich has been the su bj{lct 
of much controversy among scien
ific men. Ships of an 
enormons size, furnished \vith steam -po\ver equal to the 
force of four hundred borses and up\\?ard, \\yil1, before our 
next volume sh.all be prepared, have probably decided the 
question \vbether this description .of yessels can, in the pres- 
ent state of our kno\\?l
dge, profitably engage in transat- 
lantic voyages. It is possible that these attempts nlay fail- 
a result ,vhich is, indeed, predicted by high authorities on 
this subject. We are more sanguine in our hopes; but 
should these be disappointed, ,ve cannot, if \ve are to judge 
froln our past progress, dOll bt that longer experience and 
a further application of inventive genius "oil1, at no yery 
distant day, render practicable and profitable by this means 
the longest yoyages in \vhich the adventurous spirit of man 
,villiead him to enlbark." The experiment thus alluded to 
,vas made ,vith perfect success. "fhe Sirius, the GJ.eat TVést- 
ern, and the .Royal Willian
 acconlplished voyages between 
N e\v York and this countrf in the early part of 1838; and 
it was remarked that" Transatlantic yoyages by nleans of 
steam may now be s:lid to be as easy of accomplishment, 
with ships of adequate size and po\\?er, as the passage be- 
tween London and :\largate." The Great ffistern crossed 
the ocean frOlTI Bristol to :N e" York in fifteen days. She 
was follow'ed by the J...
iri'lls, '\vhich left Cork for N e\v York, 

nd made the passage in seventeen days. The controversy 
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as to the possibility of such voyages, which was settled by 
the Great 1Véstern and the Sirius, had no reference to the 
actual safety of such an experiment. During seven years 
the mails for the l\fediterranean had been despatched by 
means of steamers. The doubt was as to the possibility 
of stowing in a vessel so large a quantity of coal or other 
fuel as would enable her to accolllplish her voyage across 
the Atlantic, where 
here could be no stopping-place and no 
possibility of taking in new stores. It was found, to the 
delight of all those \vho believed in the practicability of the 
enterprise, that the quantity of fuel which each vessel had 
on board when she left her port of departure proved amply 
sufficient for the completion of the vOJTage. N either the 
Sirius nor the Great Western was the first vessel to cross 
the Atlantic by means of stean1 propulsion. Nearly twenty 
years before, a vessel called the Savannah, built at New 
York, crossed tbe ocean to Liverpool; and some years later 
an English- built steamer made several voyages between 
Holland and the Dutch West Indian colonies as a packet 
vessel in the service of that Government. Indeed, a voyag
 
had been made round the Cape of Good Hope more lately 
still by a steamsbip. These expeditions, however, had real- 
ly little or nothing to do with the problem which ",-as solved 
by the voyages of the Sirius and the Great 1Véstern. In the 
former instances the steam-power was employed merely as 
an auxiliary. Tbe vessel made as much use of her steam 
propulsion as she could, but she bad to rely a good deal on 
bel" capacity as a sailer. This was quite a different thing 
from the enterprise of the Sirius and the Great Western, 
wbich was to cross the ocean by steam propulsion, and 
steam propulsion only. It is evident that, so long as the 
steam-power was to be used only as an auxiliary, it would 
be impossible to reckon on speed and certainty of arrival. 
The doubt was whether a steamer could carry, with her 
cargo and passengers, fuel enough to serve for the whole 
of her voyage across the Atlantic. The expeditions of the 
Sirius and the Great Western settled the whole question. 
It was never again a matter of controversy. It is enougb 
to say that two years after tbe Great 1Véstern went out 
from Bristol to N ew York the Cunard line of steamers was 
established. The steam communication between Liverpool 
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and New York became thenceforth as regular and as unva- 
rying a part of the busine
s of COffilllerce as the journeys of 
the trains on the Great 'Vestern Rail\\ray between .London 
and Bristol. It \vas not Bristol ,vhich benefited most by 
the transatlantic voyages. They Inade the greatness of 
Li verpool. Year by year the sceptre of the commercial 
marine passed a,vay from Bristol to Liverpool. No port in 
the world can show a line of docks like those of Liverpool. 
There the stately l\lersey flo\vs for miles bet\veen the superb 
and massive granite ,valls of the enclosures within whose 
shelter the ships of the world are arrayed, as if on parade, 
for the admi.-ation of the traveller v.yho has hitherto been 
accustomed to the irregular and straggling arrangements of 
the docks of London or of N ew York. 
On July 5th, 1839, an unusually late period of the year, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for\\rard his annual 
budget. 'fhe most important part of the financial statement, 
so far as later times are concerned, is set out in a resolution 
proposed by the finance minister, \vhich, perhaps, represents 
the greatest social improvement brought about by legisla.- 
tion in modern tiDIes. The Chancellor proposed a resolution 
declaring that ''-it is expedient to reduce the postage on let- 
ten
 to one uniforln rate of one penny charged upon every 
letter of a \veight to be hereafter fixed by la\\'; Parliamenta- 
ry pri vileges of franking being abolished and official frank- 
ing strictly regulated; this House pledging itself at the 
same time to make good any deficiency of revenue \vhieh may 
be occasioned bv such an alteration ill the rates of the ex- 
e' 
isting duties." Up to this time the rates of postage had 
been both high and various. They \vere varying both as to 
distance and as to the weight and even the size or the shape 
of a letter. The district or London post was a separate 
branch of the postal department; and the charge for the 
transmission of letters \vas made on a different scale in Lon- 
don from that \vhich prevailed between tow'n and town. 
The average postage on every chargeable letter through- 
out the United l{ingdonl \vas sixpence farthing. A letter 
from London to Brighton co
t eightpence; to Aberdeen one 
shilling and threepence half-penny; to Belfast one shilling 
and fourpence. K or was this all; for if the letter were \vrit. 
ten on more than one sheet of paper, it came under the oper. 
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stion of a higher scale of charge. Members of Parliament 
had the priviJege of franking letters to a certain limited ex" 
tent; mcrnbers of the Government had the privilege of 
franking to an unIirnited extent. It is, perhaps, as well to 
mention, for the sake of being intelligible to all readers in an 
age \\?hich has not, in this country at least, kno\vn practical- 
ly the beauty and liberality of tbe franking privilege, that it 
consisted in the right of the privileged person to send his 
own or any other person's letters through the post free of 
charge by merely writing his naIne on the outside. This 
meant, in plain \\?ords, that the letters of the class who could 
best afford to pay for then} ,vent free of cbarge, and that 
those who could least afford to pay had to pay double- 
the expense, that is to say, of carrying their o\\'"n letters and 
the letters of the privileged and exen1pt. 
The greatest grievances \\?ere felt every\vhere because of 
this absurd systern. It had along with its other disadvan- 
tages that of encouraging what may be called the SOlUg- 
gling of letters. Everywhere sprang up organizations for 
the illicit conveyance of correspondence at lo\ver rates than 
those inlposed by the Government. The proprietors of al- 
most every kind of pu hlic conveyance are said to have been 
engaged in this unlawful but certainly not very unnatural 
or unjustifiable traffic. Five-sixths of all the letters sent 
between l\Ianchester and London were said to have been 
conveyed for years by this process. One great mercantile 
house was proved to have been in the habit of sending sixty- 
seven letters by what we may call this undergound post- 
office for everyone on which they paid the Government 
charges. It was not merely to escape heavy cost that these 
stratagems were employed. As there ,vas an additional 
charge when a letter was written on more sheets than one, 
there \vas a frequent and almost a constant tampering by 
officials \vith the sanctity of sealed letters for tbe purpose 
of ascertaining whether or not they ought to be taxed on 
the higher scale. It was 'proved that in the years bet \veen 
1815 and 1835, ,vhile the population had increased thirty per 
cent., and the stage-coach duty had increased one hundred 
and twenty-eight per cent., the Post-office revenues had 
shown no increase at all. In other countries the postal rev- 
enue had been on the increase steadily during that time; 
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in tbe United States tbe revenue had actually trebled, al- 
though then and later the postal systerll of America "ras full 
of faults ,vhich at that day only seemed intelligible or ex- 
cusable \vhen placed in comparison with those of our own 
system. 
Mr. (afterward Sir Rowland) Hill is the man to "Thorn this 
country, and, indeed, all civilization, o\ves the adoption of the 
cheap and uniform system. His plan has been adopted by 
every State \vhich professes to have a postal system at all. 
1\lr. Hill belonged to a remarkable family. His father, 
Thomas Wright Hill, was a teacher, a man of advanced and 
practical vie\vs in popular education, a devoted lover of sci- 
ence, an advocate of civil and religious liberty, and a sort 
of celebrity in the Birlningham of his day, \vhere he took 
a bold and active part in trying to defend the house of Dr. 
Priestley against the 1110b ,vho attacked it. He had five 
sons, everyone of whom made himself more or less conspic- 
uous as a practical reforrner in one path or another. The 
eldest of the sons \\?as 
Iatthe\v Davenport IIill, the philan- 
thropic recorder of BirJninghaln, \\'ho did so much for prison 
reforln and for the reclalnation of juvenile offenders. The 
third son ,vas Ro\v land RiB, the author of the cheap postal 
system. Ro\vland Hill \vhen a little \\Teakly child began to 
show sorne such precocious love for arithmetical calculations 
as Pascal sho\ved for lllathenlatics. His favorite amusenlent, 
as a child, ,vas to lie on the hearth-rug and count up figures 
by the hour together. As he gre\v up he became teacher 
of mathematics in his father's school. .....\fterward he \vas 
appointed Secretary to the South Australian Commission, 
and rendered much valuable service in the organization of 
the colony of South Australia. Ris earl y love of lllasses of 
figures it may have been \vhich in the fir8t instance turned 
his attention to the number of letters passing through the 
Post-office, the proportion they bore to the nUlnber of the 
population, the cost of carrying them, and the anlount which 
the Post-office authorities charged for the conveyance of a 
single letter. A picturesque and touching little illustration 
of the veritable hardships of the existing system seems to 
have quickened his interest in a reform of it. l\Iiss l\Iarti- 
neau thus tells the story: 
" Coleridge, ,vhen a young man, was walking through the 
1.-5 
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Lake district, when he one day saw the postman de1iver a 
letter to a wOluan at a cottag
 door. The woman turned it 
over and examined it, and then returned it, saying she could 
not pay the postage, \v hich ,vas a shilling. Hearing that 
the letter \vas fi.om her brother, Coleridge paid the postage, 
in spite of the rnanifest un \villingness of the woman. As 
Boon as the postman was out of sight she showed Coleridge 
how his money had been \vasted as far as she was concerned. 
The sheet was blank.. There was an agreement bet\veen her 
brother and herself that as long as all went well with him 
he should send a blank sheet in this way once a qnarter; 
and she thus had tidings of him without expense of postage. 
l\Iost persons would have remembered this incident as a 
curious story to tell; but there ,vas one mind which waken- 
ed up at once to a sense of the significance of the fact. It 
struck 
Ir. Ro\vland Hill that there must be something 
wrong in a system which drove a brother and sister to 
cheating, in order to gratify their desire to hear of one an- 
other's \\Telfare." 
Mr. Hill gradually worked out for himself a comprehensive 
scheme of reform. He put it before the world early in 183'7. 
The public were taken by surprise when the plan came be- 
fore them in the shape of a pamphlet, \v hich its author mod- 
estly entitled" Post-office Reform; its importance and prac- 
ticability." The root of J\rIr. Hill's system lay in the fact, 
made evident by him beyond dispute, that the actual cost 
of the conveyance of letters through the post \vas very tri- 
:Bing, and was but little increased by the distance over which 
tbey had to be carried. 
His proposal was, therefore, that the rates of postage should 
be dilninished to the minimum; that at the S:11ne time the 
speed of conveyance should be increased, and that there 
should be much greater frequency of despatch. Ilis princi- 
ple was, in fact, the very opposite of that which had prevail- 
ed in the calculations of the authorities. Their idea was 
that the higher the charge for letters the greater the return 
to the revenue. lIe 
tarted on the assunlPtion that the 
smaller the charge the greater the profit. He, therefore, 
recommended the substitution of one uniform eharge of one 
penny the halt:ounce, without reference to the distance with- 
in the limits of the United Kingdom which the letter had to 
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be carried. The Post-office authorities were at fi rst nncom- 
promising in their opposition to the schelne. The Post- 
Dlaster-general, Lord Lichfield, said in the House of Lords, 
that of all the wild and extravagant schemes he had ever 
heard ot
 it ,vas the ,\yildest and most extravagant. "The 
mails," he said, ",\"ill have to carry t\velve times as much 
"reight, and therefore the charge for tran
mission, instead of 

1 00,000, as no,,,", nlust be t,velve tinles tbat amount. The 
\\
a1l8 of the Post - office \vonld burst; the \vholp area in 
,vhich the building stands would not be large enough to re- 
ceive the clerks and the letters." It is ilnpossible not to be 
struck by the paradoxical peculiarity of this argunlent. Be- 
cause the change would be so much \velcomed by the public, 
Lord Lichfield argued that it ought not to be nlade. He 
did 110t fall back upon the then familiar assertion that the 
public \vould not send anything like the nUlnber of letters 
the advocates of tbe 8chelne expected. He argued that they 
would send so many as to make it troublesome for the l")ost- 
office authorities to deal "rith thenl. In plain ,,,,ords, it 
would be 
nch an ilnnlense accornluodation to the population 
in general that the officials could not undertake the troll ble 
of carrying it into effect. Another Post-office official, Colonel 
}laherley, \vas, at all events, nlore liberal. "DIy constant 
language," he said after\\Tard," to the heads of the depart- 
ments \vas- This plan \ve kno\v \vill fi1il. It is our duty to 
take care that no obstruction is placed in the \\yay of it by 
tbe beads of the departnlents, and by the Post-office. The 
allegation, I have not the least doubt, ,,,,ill be n1ade at a 
ub- 
sequent period, that this plan bas failed in consequence of 
the un \\"illingness of tbe Governnlent to carry it into fair 
executioll. It is our duty, as servants of the Government, 
to take care that no blalne eventually shall fall on the Gov- 
ernment through any un\\rillingnes8 of ours to carry it into 
proper effect." It is, perhaps, less surprising that the routine 
mind of officials sbould have seen no future but failure for 
the schenle, "Then so vigorous and untrammelled a thinker 
as Sydney Smith spoke ,vith anger and contenlpt of the L1.ct 
that "a million of revenue is given up in the nonsensical 
Penny-post scheme, to please nlY old, excellent, and univer- 
sally dissentient friend, Noah 'Varburton." 1\1r. "r arburton 
was then nlember for Bridport, and, 
Tith :\1r. \Vallace, anoth- 
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er member of Parlianlent, ,vas very active in supporting and 
promoting the vie\vs of 
lr. Hill. "I adnlire the 'Vhig l\lin- 
istry," Sydney Smith v:ent on to say, 
'and think they have 
done nlore good things than aI I the n1Ïllistl'ies since the Rev- 
olution; but these concessions are sad and unworthy marks 
of \\Teakness, and fill reasonable Illen with alarm." 
It ,vill be seen from this relnark alone that the ministry 
')ad yielded some\vhat lllore readily than nlight have been 
t:'X pected to the argulnents of 1\lr. Hill. At the tilne his 
paluphlet appeared a cotnmission ,vas actually engaged in 
inquiring into the condition of the Post-office department. 
'fheir attention ,vas rlra \vn to 
lr. Hill's plan, and they gave 
it a careful consideration, anJ reported in its favor, although 
the Post-office authorities ,verc convinced that it lUUSt in- 
vol ve an un Learable loss of revenue. In Parliament 1\11". 
\Vallace, 'v hose name has been already mentioned, moved 
for a conln1ittec to inquire into the ,vhole subject, and es- 
pecial1y to exalnine the mode recorurnended for charging 
and collecting postage in the panlphlet of 1\11". flil!. irhe 
COlTIluittee gave the suùject a very patient consideration, 
and at length made a report recollln1ending nniforn1 charges 
and prepayrllent by stalups. rrhat part of 1\lr.lliH'8 plan 
,vhich suggested the use of postage-stamps was adopted by 
him on the ad rice of 1\11'. Charles l{uight. The Goverlllnent 
took up the schelne with sorne spirit and liberality. The 
revenue that year sho\ved a deficieney, but they determined 
to run the further risk ,vhich the proposal involved. The 
cOlumercial cornnlunity bad naturally been stirred greatly 
Ly the project 'v hich promised so mnch relief and ad van- 
tage. Sydney Sn1Ïth was very much nlistaken, indaed, ,vhen 
he fancied that it \vas only to pleatSe his old and exce11ent 
friend, Mr. 'VarLurton, that the nlillistry gave way to the 
innovation. Petitions fr0111 all the cornnlercial cOlumunitieg 
were pouring in to support the plan, and to ask that at least 
it should have a fair trial. "fhe Governnlent at length de.. 
ternlined to bring in a hill \vhich should provide for the al.. 
Inost imnlediate introduction of 1\11". IIilI'
 8chcme, and for 
the abolition of the franking systenl except in the case of 
official letters actually sent on business directly belonging 
to her lV1ajesty's service. The bill declared, as an introduc- 
tOl y step, that the charge for postage should be at the rate 
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of fourpence for each letter under balf an ounce in weight, 
irrespective of distance, \vithin the limits of the United King- 
dom. This, ho\vever, ,,"as to be only a beginning; for on 
January 10th, 1840, tbe postage ,vas fixed at tbe uniform 
rate of one penny per letter of not more than half an ounce 
in \\"eight. The introductory measnre ,vas not, of course, 
carried ,vithout opposition in both Houses of Parliament. 
The Duke of 'Vellington, in his characteristic \\9ay, declared 
that he strongly objected to the scheIne; but, as the Govern- 
ment had evidently set their hearts upon it, he recoIDlnended 
the House of I.Jords not to offer an y opposition to it. In the 
House of Conlmons it ,vas opposed by Sir Robert Peel and 
1\11'. Goulburn, both of ,vhom strongly condemned the ""hole 
scheme as likely to involve tbe country in vast loss of rev- 
enue. The measure, ho,,"ever, passed into la\v. Some idea 
of the effect it has produced upon the postal correspondence 
of the eountry Inay be gathered from the fact that in 1839, 
tbe last year of the heavy postage, the nunlber of letters 
delivered in Great Britain and Ireland was a little nlOl'e 
than eighty-t\,,"o millions, \vhich included some five millions 
and a half of franked letters returning nothing to the reve- 
nues of the country; ,,
hereas, in 1875, more than a thousand 
million
 of letters "
ere deliyered in the United l{ingc1om. 
The population during the same time has not nearly dou- 
bled itself. It has already been renlarked that the principle 
of Sir Ro,,"land Hill's reform has since been put into oper- 
ation in e,.ery civilized country in the '\yorld. It Inay be 
added that before long w'e shall, in all hunlan probability, see 
an interoceanic postage est:l bli
hed at a rate as 10"" as peo- 
ple sometimes thought Sir Ro'\vland Hill a madman for rec- 
omnlending as applicable to our inland post. The time is 
not far distant 'v hen a letter ,,-ill be carried froln London to 
San Francisco, or to Tokio in Japan, at a rate of charge as 
small as that ,,"hich nlade financiers stare and laugh ,,"hen it 
was suggested as profitable remuneration for carrying a Jet- 
ter from London to the to,yns of Sussex or Hertforc1shire. 
The" Penny-post," let it be said, is an older institution than 
tbat which Sir Ro,,-land Hin introduced. A penny-post for 
the conveyance of letters had been set up in London 
o long 
ago as 1683; and it was adopted or annexed by the Goyern- 
ment Borne years after. An effort ,vas e,"en made to set up 
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a half
penny post in London, in opposition to the official pen.. 
ny-post, in 1 708; but the GoverlHllent soon crushed this vex- 
atious and intrusive rival. In 1738 Dr. Johnson "
rites to 
}\tIre Cave" to entreat that you ,viII be pleased to inform me, 
by the penny-post, \\?hether you resol\'e to print the poeul." 
After awhile the Government changed their penny-post to 
a t,vopenny-post, and gradually (nade a distinction bet,veen 
distriet and other postal systelns, and contri \Ted to s\vell the 
pril
e for deliveries of all kinds. Long before even this tilDe 
of the penny-post, the old records of the city of Bristol con- 
tain an account of the paynlent of one penny for the car- 
riage of letters to London. It need hardly Le explained, 
ho".ever, that a penny in that tinle, or even in 1683, was a 
paynlent of very different value indeed fron1 the nlodest sum 
which Sir RO\\Tland Hill ,vas successful in establishing. The 

ncient penny-post reselllbled the modern penny-post only 
In nalne. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHARTISM. 


IT cannot, hO,"Tever, be said that all the omens under wlJich 
the new Queen's reign opened at. hOllle were as auspicious 
as the coincidences \vhich Inade it contemporary with the 
first chapters of these ne\v and noble developments in the 
history of science and invention. On the contrary, it began 
amirlst many grim anò unpronlising conditions ill our social 
affilÍrs. The "Tinter of 1837-'38 ,vas one of unusual severity 
and di
tres8. There would have been much discontent and 
grum hling in any case arnong the class described by French 
\vriters as the prolétaire j but the complaints were aggra- 
vated by a common belief that the young Queen ,vas wholly 
under the influence of a frivolous and selfish minister, \\ybo 
occupied her ,vith amn
elnents ,,?hile the poor were starving. 
It does not appear that there ,vas at any tinle the slightest- 
justification for such a belief; but it prevailed among the 
working-classes and the poor yery generally, ana added to 
the sufferings of genuine ,vant the bitternpss of in}aginary 
wrong. Popular education was little looked after; so far 
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as the State was concerned, might be said not to be looked 
after at all. Tbe laws of political economy were as yet only 
within the appreciation of a fe\\", who were regarded not un- 
commonly, because of their theories, sonlewbat as phrenolo- 
gists or meslnerists might be looked on in a more enlighten- 
ed tilne. Some writers have made a great deal of the case 
of Thorn and his disciples as evidence of the extraordinary 
ignorance that prevailed. Thorn ,vas a broken-down brew- 
er, and in L1.Ct a Inadlnan, ,vho had for some time been going 
about in Canterbury and other parts of Kent bedizened in 
fantastic costume, and styling himself at first Sir Wil1iam 
Courtenay, of Po,vderham Castle, Knight of l\lalta, I{ing of 
Jerusalem, king of the gypsy races, and ,ve kno,v not what 
else. H.e announced himself as a great political reformer, 
and for awhile he succeeded in getting many to believe in 
and support hinl. He ,vas afterward confined for some time 
in a lunatic asylum, and 'v hen he came out he presented him.. 
self to tbe ignorant peasantry in tbe character of a second 
l\Iessiah. He found nlany fòlIo\vers and believers again, 
among a humbler class, indeed, than those \VhOln he had 
formerl y won over. 
Iuch of his influence over the poor 
Kentish laborers ,vas due to his denunciations of the new 
Poor La\\?, which ,vas then popularly hated and feared \vith 
an aln10st insane intensity of feeling. Thorn told them he 
had come to regenerate the ,vhole \vorld, and also to save 
his follo\vers from the ne\v Poor Law; and tbe latter an- 
nouncement comn1ended the former. He assembled a crowd 
of his supporters, and undertook to lead them to an attack 
on Canterbury. With his ow'n hand he shot dead a police- 
man \\"ho endeavored to oppose his movements, exactly as 
a savior of society of bolder pretensions and greater suc- 
cess did at Boulogne not long after. Tw'o com panies of 
soldiers came out froIn Canterbury to disperse the rioters. 
The officer in command "Tas shot dead by Thorn. Thon1's 
folIo\vers then charged the nnexpecting soldiers so fiercely 
that for a lllonlent there ,vas son1e confusion; but the sec- 
ond company fired a volley \vhich stretched Thorn and sev- 
eral of his adherents lifeless on the field. That "Tas an end 
of the rising. Several of Thon1's follo,vers ,vere afterw'ard 
tried for murder, convicted, and sentenced; but some pity 
w
s fe
t for th.eir ignora':1ce 
nd their d.e
l1sion, and they ,vere 
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not consigned to death. Long after the fall of their pre- 
posterous hero and saint, n1any of Tholn's discipl(\s believed 
that he ,vould return from the grave to carry out the prom- 
ised work of his mission. All this was lamentable, but could 
hardly be regarded as specially characteristic of the early 
years of the present reign. r.rhe rrhom delusion ,vas not 
mnch more absurd than the Tichborne n)ania of a later day. 
Down to onr own time thëre are n1en and women among the 
Social Denlocrats of cultured Germany who still cherish the 
hope that their idol Ferdinand Lassalle will come back from 
the dead to lead and guide them. 
But there were political and social dangers in the open- 
ing of the present reign more serious than any that could 
have been conjured up by a crazy man in a fantastic dress. 
There ,vere delusions having deeper root
 and showing a 
IDore inviting shelter than any that a religious fanatic of the 
vulgar type could cause to spring up in our society. 
Only a few ",.eeks after the coronation of the Queen a 
great Radical meeting ,vas held in Birmingham. A mani- 
festo was adopted there 'v hich after\vard came to be kno\vn 
as the Chartist petition. With that movement Chartism be- 
gan to be one of tbe most distu rbing influences of the polit- 
ical life of the country. It is a movement which, although 
its influence may now be said to ha,.e wholly passed away, 
well deserves to have its history fully \\'Titten. For ten 
years it agitated England. It sonletinles seemed to threat- 
en an actual uprising of all the jJrolétaire against ,,,,hat "Tere 
then the political and social institutions of the country. It 
Inight have been a very serious danger if the State had been 
involved in any external difficulties. It ,vas backed by 
nluch genuine enthusiasm, passion, and inteHigence. It ap- 
pealed strongly and naturally to ,vhatever there waR of dig.. 
content among the ,vorking-classes. It afforded a Jllost ac- 
ceptable and convenient Ineans by 'v hich ambitious politi- 
cians of the self-seeking order could raise thetnselves into 
temporarr importance. Its fierce and fitful flanle ,,"ent out 
at last under the influence of the clear, strong, and steady 
light of political reform and education. The one great les- 
son it teaches is, that political agitation Ii ves and is forn1i- 
dable only by virtue of what is reasonable in its demands. 
Thousands of ignorant and miserable men all over the coun.. 
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try joined the CbSltist agitation who cared nothing about 
the substantial value of its political claims. They were 
poor, they ,vere over\vorked, they ,vere badly paid, their 
lives were altogether wretched. They got into their heads 
some ,vild idea that the People's Charter ,vollld give them 
better food and wages, and lighter ,vork if it ,vere obtained, 
and that for that very reason the aristocrats and the officials 
would not grant it. No political cOllce
sions could really 
bave satisficd these men. If tbe Charter had been granted 
in 1838, they would no doubt have been as dissati::;fìed a
 
ever in 1839. But the discontent of these poor creatures 
would have brought with it little danger to the State if it 
had not become part of the support of an organization \vhich 
could show some sound and good reason for the demands it 
made. The moment that the clear and practical political 
grievances were dealt \vith, the organization melted way. 
Vague discontent, how'ever natural and excusable it may 
be, is only formidable in politics \vhen it helps to s\vell the 
strength and the numbers of a cro\\.d \vhich calls for some 
reform that can be made and is \vithheld. One of the vul- 
garest fal1acies of state-craft is to declare that it is of no 
use granting the reforms which \vould satisfy reasonable de- 
mands, because there are still unreasonable agitators WhOlll 
these ,,"ill not satisfy. Get the reasonable men on your side, 
and you need not fear the unreasonable. This is the lesson 
taught to statesmen by the Chartist agitation. 
A funeral oration over Chartism was pronounced by 
Sir John Call1pbell, then Attorney-general, after\vard Lord 
Chief-justice Campbell, at a public dinner at Edinburgh on 
October 24th, 1839. He spoke at some length and ",.ith 
much complacency of Chartism as an agitation \vhich h;:)I=J 
passed a,v3Y. Some ten daY8 after\vard occurred the mOSl. 
formidable outburst of Chart ism that had been kno,vn up to 
that time, and Chartism continued to be an acti ve and a di
- 
turbing influence in England for nearly ten years after. If 
Sir .J ohn Can1pbell had told his friends and constituents 
at the Edinburgh dinner that the influence of Chartism ".as 
just about to make itself really felt, he ,,"ould have shown 
himself a sOlne,vhat more acute politician than ,ve now un.. 
derstand him to be. Seldon} has a public man setting up 
to be a political authority mad
 a \vorse hit than lIe did in 
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that memorable declaration. Campbell was, indeed, only a 
clever, shre,vd lawyer of the hard and narro\v class. He 
never tnade any pretension to statesmanship, or even to 
great political knowledge; and his unfortunate blunder 
might be passed over ,vithout notice \vere it not that it il- 
lustrates fairly enough the manner in ,vhich men of better 
information and judglnent than he were at that time in the 
habit of disposing of all inconvenient political problems. 
The Attorney-general ,vas a,vare that there had been a few 
).iots and a fe\\T arrests, and that the law had been what he 
would call vindicated; and as he had no n1anner of sympa- 
thy,vith the motives \\yhich could lead men to distress them- 
selves and their friends about imaginary charters, he as- 
sumed that there was an end of the matter. It did not oc- 
cnr to him to ask himself \vhether there might not be son1e 
underlying causes to explain, if not to excuse, the agitation 
that just then began to disturb the country, and that con- 
tinued to disturb it for so many years. Even if he had in- 
quired into the subject, it is not 1ikely that he would have 
come to any wiser conclusion about it. The dramatic in- 

tinct, if we may be allowed to caB it so, which enables a 
n1an to put himself for the Inoment into the condition and 
Inood of men entirely unlike himself in feelings and condi- 
tions, is an indispensahle element of real statesmanship; but 
it is the rarest of all gifts among politicians of the second 
order. If Sir John Can1pbell had turned his attention to 
the Chartist question, he would only have found that a num- 
ber of men, for the most part pOOl. and ignorant, ,\\Tere com- 
plaining of grievances where he could not for hiulself see 
any substantial grievances at all. rrhat would have been 
enough for him. If a solid, ,vealthy, and rising lawyer could 
not see any cause for grnm bling, he ,vould hav
 made up 
1.is mind that no reasonable persons \vorthy the considera- 
tion of sensible legislators would continue to grumble after 
)they had been told by those in authority tbat it \\Tas their 

u8iness to keep quiet. But if he had, on the other hand, 
100ked with the light of synlpathetic intelligence, of that 
dramatic instinct which has just been mentioned, at the con- 
dition of the classes an10ng \vhom (
hartistn was then rife, 
he would have seen that it \\Tas not likely the agitation could 
be put down by a few prosecutions and a few arrestB, and 
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the censure of a prosperous Attorney - general. He would 
have seen that Chal"tism was not a cause but a consequence. 
The intelligence of a very ordinary man \vho approached 
the question in an in1partial mood might have seen that 
Chartisrn \\9as the expression of a vague discontent with 
very positive grievances and evils. 
We have, in our time, outlived the days of political ab. 
stractions. The catch \vords \\9hich thrilled our forefathers 
\\rith emotion on one side or the other fall "yith hardly any 
meaning on our ears. 'Ve smile at such phrases as "tbe 
rights of man." \Ve hardly kno\y \vhat i
 n1eant by talk- 
ing of "the people" as the ,vords \\?ere used long ago, \vhen 
"the people" was understood to n1ean a vast mass of \vrong'" 
ed persons \vho had no representation, and were oppressed 
by privilege and the aristocracy. 'Ve seldonl talk of " lib 
erty;" anyone venturing to found a theory or even a decla- 
n1ation on some supposed deprival of liberty \vould soon find 
himself in the a\\yk,vard positiòn of being called on to give 
a scientific defiuition of \\9hat he understood liberty to be. 
Re ,vould be as much puzzled as \\
ere certain English work- 
ing-nlen, \\9ho, desiring to express to 1\11'. John Stuart 1\lill 
their sympathy ,vith \vhat they called in the slang of Conti- 
nental dell10cracy " the Revolution," ""ere calmly bidden by 
the great Liberal thinker to ask then1sel\yes ,vhat they meant 
by "the Revolution," \vhich revolution, what revolution, and 
why they sympathized \vith it. But perhaps ".e are all a 
little too apt to think that because these abstractions have 
no living rneaning no\r they never had any living meaning 
at all. They convey no n1anner of clear idea in England 
now, but it does not hy any means follo\v that they never 
conveyed any such idea. The vhrase ,,'hich 1\lr. 
Iin so 
properly condemned \\yhen he found it in the nlouths of Eng- 
lish \\?orking-men had a very intelligible and distinct rnean- 
iug \vhen it first can1e to be used in France and throughout 
the Continent. "The Revolution" expressed a clear reality, 
as recognizable by the intelligence of all \vho heard it as 
the name of Free-trade or of Ultramontanism to men of our 
time. "The I{evolution" ,,?as the principle \\?hich \vas as- 
serting all over Europe the overthro\v of the old absolute 
po
"er of killgS, and it described it just as \\rell as any ,vord 
could do. It is meaningless in our day, for the very reason 
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that it was full of meaning then. So it was with" the peo- 
ple," and "the rights of tbe people," and the "rights of 
labor," and all the other grandiloquent phrases \\yhich seem 
to us so elnpty and 80 Ineaningless now. "rhey are empty 
and meaningless at the present hour; but t.hey have no ap- 
plication no\v chiefly because they had application then. 
The l
eform'Bill of 1832 had been necessarily, and perhaps 
naturally, a class nleasurc. It had doue great thing-s for tha 
constitutional systen1 of England. It had averted a revo- 
lution which without son1e such concession ,vould probably 
have been inevitable. . It had settled forever the question 
which ,vas so fiercely and so gravely debated during the 
discussions of the reforn1 years, whether the English Con.. 
stitution is or is not based npon a systeu1 of popular repre.. 
sentation. 'ro ulany at pre:sent it Inay seelll hardly credible 
that sane tHen could have denied the existence of the repre- 
sentative principle. But during the debates on the great 
Refornl Bill such a denial ,vas the strong point of nlany of 
the leading opponents of the measure, including the Duke 
of 'Vellington hirnself. The principle of the Constitution, it 
was soberly argued, is that the sovereign invit
s whatever 
comnlunities or interests he thinks fit to seud in persons to 
Parlialnent to take council with hirn on t.he affairs of the na- 
tion. "fhis idea was got rid of by the !{efOrlTI Bill. That 
bill abolished fifty-six nonlination or rottcn boroughs, aud 
took a way half the representation from thirty others; it 
disposed of the seats thus obtained by giving 
ixty-five ad- 
ditional representati yes to the counties, and conterring the 
right. of returning mem bers on l\lanchester, Leeds, Binning- 
haul, and 
Olne thirty-nine large and prosperous towns \v hich 
had previously had no representation; ,vhile, as Lord John 
Russell said in his speech 'v hen he introduced the bill in 
l\Iarch, 1831, " a ruined nlound" sent t\VO representatives to 
Parlianlent; "three niches in a Htone ,vall" sent two repre- 
sentatives to ParIiarneut; "a park \\' here no houses ,vere to 
be seen" scnt t\VO representatives to I>arliament. '.['he bill 
introduced a ÆID household qualification for boroughs, and 
extended the county franchise to lease- holders and copy- 
holders. But it left the \vorking-classes ahnost altogether 
out of tbe franchise. Not merely did it confer no political 
emancipation on them, but it took a,vay in many places 
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the peculiar franchises '\vbich made the ,vorking-men voters. 
There were comnlunitics-such, for example, as that of Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire-,," here the system of franchise exiRting 
created something like uni versal suffrage. All this ,vas 
smoothed a\vay, if such an expression n1ay be used, by the 
Reform Bill. In truth, the Reform Bill broke do,vn the mo- 
nopoly ,vhich the aristocracy and landed classes had enjoy- 
ed, and adruitted the middle classes to a 
hare of the la,y. 
making po,ver. The representation ,vas di,-ided betw"een the 
aristocracy and the middle class, instead of being, as before, 
the exclusive posscs
ion of the former. 
The ,yorking-class, in the opinion of many of their ablest 
and most inflnential representatives, ,vere not merely left 
out but shouldered out. This \yas all the more exasperat- 
ing because the exciten1ent and agitation by the strength 
of \vhich the Reform Bill ""as carried in the teeth of so much 
resistance ,vere kept up by the ,,"orking-nlen. There ,,-as, 
beside
, at the time of the Reform Bill, a very high degree 
of ".hat nlay be ca]]ed the temperature of the French Revo- 
lution still heating the senses and influencing the judgment 
even of the aristocratic leaders of the moven1ent. 'Vhat 
Richter calls the" seed - grains" of the revolutionary doc... 
trines had been blo\vn abroad so ,videly that they rested 
in sOlne of the highest as well as in most of the lo,yliest 
places. Some of the Reforlll leaders-Lord Durham, for in- 
stance-".ere prepared to go much farther in tbe ,vay of 
Radicalism than at a later period 1\lr. Cob den or :\lr. Bright 
\\yould have gone. 
There was more than once a sort of ap- 
peal to the \vorking-men of the country ".hich, ho\\yever dit: 
ferently it may have been meant, certainly sounded in their 
ears as if it ""ere an intimation that in the event of the bill 
being resisted too long it might he neces
ary to try ,,-hat 
the strength of a popular uprif'ing could do. l\lany years 
after, in the defence of the Irish state-prisoners at Clonmel, 
the counsel who pleaded their cause in
isted that they had 
warrant for their conduct in certain proceedings ,,"hich \,ere 
in preparation during the Reform agitation. He talked ,yitb 
undisguised significance of the teacher being in the ministry 
and tbe pupils in the dock; and quoted Captain 31acheath 
to tbe effect that if laws were made equally. for every de.. 
gree, there might even then be rare company on Tyburn 
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tree. It is not necessary to attach too much importance to 
assertions of this kind, or to accept them as sober contribu- 
tions to history; but they are very instructive as a means 
of enahling us to understand the feeling of soreness which 
remained in the Jninds of large masses of the population 
,vhen, after the passing of the !{eforrn Bill, tbey found thenl- 
selves left out in the cold. Rightly or wrongly, they be- 
lie,.ed that their strength had been kept in reserve or in ter- 
Torent to secure the carrying of the Reform Bill, and that 
"'hen it ,vas carriefl they \\rere in1mediately thro\\rn over by 
those whorn they bad thus helped to pass it. Therefore, at 
the time \y hen the young soyereigu ascended the throne, 
the ,vorking-classes in all the large to\vns "'ere in a state 
of profound disappointll1ent and discontent, ahnost, indeed, 
of disaffection. Chartism ,,"a8 beginning to succeed to the 
Reform agitation. The leaders \\1 ho had come fronl the 
ranks of the aristocracy had been discarded or had ,vith- 
dra\\yn. In sonle cases they had withdra\vn in perfect good 
faith, belie,'ing sincerely that they had done the \vork which 
they undertook to do, and that that \\;'as all the country re- 
quired. 
len drawn more in1111ediately fron1 the ,,"orking- 
elass itsel
 or who had in SOllIe ,vay been dropped down 
by a class higher in tbe social scale, took up the popular 
leadership no\\". 
Chartisn} rnay be said to have sprnng definitively into ex- 
istence in consequence of the formal deelarations of tbe lead- 
ers of the J.Jiberal party in })arliarnent that they did not in... 
tend to push Reform any farther. At the opening of the 
first Par1iarnent of Queen Victoria's reign the question "'as 
brought to a test. A Radical nlelnber of the IIouse of Com- 
mons moved as an amendment to the addl.ess a resolution 
dcclnring in f:
vor of the ballot and of shorte,. duration of 
Parlianlents. Only twenty menlbers voted for it; and Lord 
.1ohn Russell declared distinctly again
t all such attempts 
to reopen the Reform question. It \vas impossible that this 
declaration should not be received ,,,ith disappointment 
and anger by great ma

es of the ppop]P. They had been 
in the full assu\'anee that the Reform Bill itself was only 
the means by which greater changes were to be brought 
about. Lord.John Russell said in the I-Iouse of Commons 
that to push Reform any farther then would be a breach of 
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faith toward those \vho helped him to carry it. A great 
many outside Par1iament not unnatural1y regarded the re.. 
fusal to go any farther as a breach of faith to,vard them on 
the part of the Liberal leaders. Lord John Russell was 
right from his point of view. It ,vould have been impossi- 
ble to carry the Reform Inovement any farther just then. 
In a country like onrs, where interests are so nicely bal- 
acced, it must al,vays happen that a forward movement in 
politics is fol1o\ved by a certain reaction. The parliamen- 
tary leaders in Par1ianlent were already beginning to feel tbe 
influence of this la\v of our political gro\vth. It ,,"ould have 
been hopeless to attenl pt to get the upper and middle classes 
at such a time to consent to any further changes of consid- 
erable importance. But the feeling of those ,vho had helped 
so Inaterial1y to bring about the Reform roo\"ement was at 
least intelligible ,,,hen they fou.ud that its effects were to 
stop just short of the Illeasures. \\' hich alone could have any 
direct influence on their political position. 
A conference \vas held almost imnlediately between a few 
of the I..iberal n1embers of Parliament who professed radical 
opinions and some of the leaders of the "porking-men. At 
this conference the programme, or \vhat "ras al\\rays after- 
,,"ard known as "the Charter" \vas a<Yreed U p on and dra\\?n 
, 0 
up. The name of" Charter" appears to have been given to 
it for the first time by O'Connell. "There's your Charter," 
he said to the secretary of the 'V orking-men's Association; 
"agitate for it, and never be content with anything less." 
It is a great thing accoll}plished in political agitation to bave 
found a telling name. A name is ahnost as important for a 
ne,," agitation as for a new novel. The title of "The Peo.. 
pIe's Charter" ,voulil of itself have launched the movement. 
Quietly sturlied now, the People's Charter does not seem 
a very forn1idable document. There is little smel1 of gun.. 
po,,
der about it. Its" points," as they \vere called, were 
six. l\Ianhood Suffrage came first. It ,vas then called uni- 
verRal suffrage, but it only meant Inanhood sufl'J'ag-e, for the 
promoters of the ll10vement had not the slightest idea of in- 
sisting on the franchi
e for ,vomen. The seeond ,vas Annual 
ParliarnelJt
. Vote by Ballot \vas the third. Abolition of 
the Property Qualification (then and for many years after 
required for the election of a member to Parliament) was 
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the fourth. The Payment of l\Iembers was the fifth; and 
the Division of the Country into Equal Electoral Districts, 
the sixth of the famous points. Of these proposals some, it 
will be seen, ,vere perfectly reasonable. Not one was so ab.. 
80lutely unreasonable as to be outside the range of fair and 
quiet discussion among practical politicians. Three of the 
points-half, that is to say, of the ,vhole nurnber-have 
already been made part of our constitutional system. The 
existing franchise may be virtually regarded as manhood 
suffrage. vVe have for years been voting by means of a 
written paper dropped in a ballot-box. The property quali- 
fication for menlbers of Parliament could hardly be said to 
have been abolished. Such a word seems far too grand and 
dignified to describe the fate tbat befell it. We should 
rather say that it was extinguished by its o\vn absurdity 
and viciousness. It never kept out of Parliament any per- 
son legally disqualified, and it was the occasion of incessant 
tricks and devices which would surely have been counted 
disreputable and disgraceful to those who engaged. in them, 
but that the injustice and folly of the system generated a 
sort of false public conscience where it was concerned, and 
made people think it as lawful to cheat it, as at one time the 
most respectable persons in private life thought it allowable 
to cheat the revenue and ,\\Tear smuggled lace or drink smug- 
gled brandy. The proposal to divide the country into equal 
electoral districts is one which can hardJy yet be regarded 
as having come to any test. But it is almost certain that 
sooner or later some alteration of our present system in that 
direction will be adopted. Of the two other points of the 
Charter, the payment of members may be regarded as de- 
cidedly objectionable; and that for yearly parlianlents as 
embodying a proposition which would make public life an 
almost insufferable nuisance to those actively concerned in 
it. But neither of these two Pl'oposa]s ","ould be looked 
upon in our time as outside the range of legitinlate political 
discussion. Indeed, the difficulty anyone engaged in their 
advocacy would find just now would be in getting any con- 
siderable body of listeners to take the slightest interest in 
the argnment eit.her for or against them. 
The Chartists tnight be roughly divided into three classes 
-the political Chartists, tbe social Chartists, and the Cha
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tists of vague discontent, wbo joined the movenlent because 
they ""ere ".retched and felt angry. The first ,vere the reg- 
ular political agitators, who "Tanted a ,vider popular repre- 
sentation; the second were chiefly led to tbe movement by 
their hatred of tbe "bread - tax." These t\VO classes were 
perfectly clear as to '\T hat they ,vanted: some of their de- 
mands \\Tere just and reasonable; none of them ,vere "Tithout 
the sphere of rational and peaceful controversy. '
rhe dis- 
ciples of mere discontent naturally s\verved alternately to 
the side of those leaders or sections 'v bo talked loudest and 
fiercest against tbe ]a\v-}nakers and the constituted authori- 
ties. Chartism soon split itself into t"TO general divisions-- 
the moral force, and the physical force Chartism. Nothing 
can be more unjust than to represent the leaders and pro- 
moters of the movement as mere factious and self:seeking 
demagogues. Some of them "Tere men of great ability and 
eloquence; some \vere impassioned young poets dra
"'n from 
the class "Thorn Kingsley has described in his "Alton Locke;" 
some ""ere men of education; n1any "\vere earnest and de- 
voted fanatics; and, so far as ,ve can judge, all, or nearly aU, 
were sincere. Even the man \vho did the movement most 
harm, and "Tbo made himself most odious to all reasonable 
outsiders, tbe once famous, now forgotten, Feargus O'Con- 
nor, appears to have been sincere, and to bave personally 
lost l110re than he gained by his Chartism. Four or :five 
years after the collapse of ,vhat may be called the active 
Chartist agitation, a huge "Thite-headed, vacuous-eyed man 
was to be seen of mornings "Tandering tbrough the arcades 
of Covent Garden 
Iarket, looking at the fruits and flowers, 
oc
asionally taking up a flo,ver, smelling at it, and putting 
it do,vn, "\vith a sn1ile of infantile satisfaction; a man who 
might have renlinded observers of 
lr. Dick in Dickens's 
"David Copperfield;" and this was the once reno'\\"ned, once 
dreaded and detested Feargus O'Connor. For some time 
before bis death his reason had w holl y deserted hi m. l\Ien 
did not kno\v at first in the House of Commons the meaning 
of the odd pranks wbich Feargus ""as beginning to play 
there to the be,vilderment of the great assembly. At last 
it waR seen that the fallen leader of Chartism \\"as a bopeless 
madman. It is hardly to be douQted that insanity bad long 
been growing on him, and that some at least of his political 
1.-6 
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follies and extravagances were the result of an increasing 
disorder of the brain. In his day he bad been the very 
model it)}' a certain class of delllagogue. He was of com. 
manding presence, great stature, and almost gigantie strength. 
He had education; be bad mixed in good society; be be- 
longed to an old family, and, indeed, boasted bis descent from 
a line of Irish kings, not \vithout some ground for the clairTI, 
He had been a man of sonle fashion at one tinle, and had led 
a life of wild dissipation in his early years. He had a kind 
of eloquence which told with inlnlense power on a mass of 
half-ignorant bearers; and, indeed, men who had no manner 
of liking for him or synlpathy with his doctrines have de. 
clared tbat he \\"as tbe most effective mob orator they had 
ever heard. He was ready, if' needs ,vere, to fight his way 
single-handed through a \\"bole mass of Tory opponents at a 
contested election. Thomas Cooper, the venerable poet of 
Chartism, has given an amusing description, in his autobiog- 
raphy, of Feargus O'Connor, who \vas then his bero, leaping 
from a wagon at a N ottinghan1 election into tbe midst of a 
crowd of Tory butcbers, and \vith only two stout Chartist 
followers fighting his \\"ay through all oppo
ition, "flooring 
the butchers like ninepins." " Once," says Mr. Cooper, " the 
Tory Iambs fought off all who surrounded him and got him 
down, and my heart quaked-for I thought they would kill 
him. But in a very fe\\" mon1euts his red head emerged 
again froln the rough buman billows, and be was figbting 
his way as befoi'\::-' 
There were many men in the Illovement of a nobler moral 
nature tban poor huge, wild Feargus O'Connor. There were 
m
n like 'I'homas Cooper hinlself, devoted, irnpassioned, full 
of poet.ic aspiration, and no scant ll1easure of poetic inspira- 
tion as \\"ell. I-Ienry Vincent ,vas a man of unimpeachable 
character and of some ability, an effective popular speaker, 
who bas since Inaintained in a very unpretending way a con. 
eiderable reputation. Ernest Jones \vas as sincere and self. 
sacrificing a n1an as ever joined a sin king cause. He had 
proved bis sincerity more in deed than \vord. His talents 
only fell short of that height \vhich nlight clainl to be re- 
garded as genius. His education \vas that of a 
cholar and 
a gentleman. Many Inen of education and ability were 
drawn into sympathy, ifnot into actua.l co-operation) with the 
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Chartists by a conviction that some of their claims "'''ere 
"Tell-founded, and that the grievances of the \vorking-classes, 
\vhich \\'ere terrible to contemplate, were such as a Parlia- 
Inent better representing all classes \vonld be able to rem- 
edy. SOlne of these men have since made for themselves an 
honorable naIne in Parlian1ent and out of it; some of them 
ha\'e risen to high political position. It is necessary to read 
such a book as Thomas Cooper's autobiography, to under- 
stanù how' genuine \vas the poetic and political enthusiasm 
\vhich ,vas at the heart of the Chartist Inovenlent, and how 
bitter was the suffering \vhich drove into its ranks so many 
thousands of stout ,vorking-nlen \vho, in a country like Eng- 
land, nlight ".ell have expected to be able to live by the 
bard ,,"ork they ,vere only too ,vilIing to do. One must 
read the Anti-Corn-Ia\v rhymes of Ebenezer Elliott to un- 
derstand ho\v the" bread - tax" became identified in the 
minds of the very best of the ,vorking-class, and identified 
j ustl J", \vith tbe system of political and economical legisla- 
tion ,vhich \vas undoubtedly kept up, although not of con- 
scious purpose, for the benefit of a class. In tbe Dlinds of 
too many, the British Constitution meant hard work and 
half-starvation. 
A 'v hole literature of Chartist new'spapers sprang up to 
advocate the cause. The Nortllern Star, o\vned and con- 
ducted by Feargus O'Connor, "1'as the most popular and in- 
fluential of them; but every great tow'n had its Cbartist 
presse 1\leetings ,vere held at ,\"hich sometimes very violent 
language ,vas en) ployed. It began to be the practice to hold 
torch-light meetings at night, and nlany men ,,'ent arn1ed to 
these, and open clalllor \\' as luade by the \\.ilòer of the Char- 
tists for an appeal to arnlS. A fornlidable riot took place in 
Birn1Íngham, ,vbere the authorities endeavored to put do\vn 
a Chartist n1eeting. Ebenezer Elliott and other sensible 
sympathizers endeavored to open the eyes of the more ex- 
treme Chartists to the folly of all schen1es for measures .of 
violence; but, for the time, the ß10re violent a speaker was, 
the better chance he had ofheeollling popular. Efforts were 
made at tin1es to bring about a cornprornise ".ith the mid- 
dle-class Liberals and the Anti-Corn-Ia \v leaders; but all 
ßuch attempts proved failures. The Chartists ,vould not 
give up their Charter; many of them '\\"ould not renounce 
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the hope of seeing it carried by force. The Governmen\ 
began to prosecute 
ome of the orators and leaders of the 
Charter movement; and SOine of these were convicted, im- 
prisoned, and treated with great severity. Henry Vincent's 
imprisonment at N e\vport, in '''Tales, ,vas the occasion of an 
attelnpt at rescue ,vhich bore a very close reselnblance in- 
deed to a 8chenle of organized and armed rebellion. 
Newport had around it a large mining population, and the 
miners \vere nearly all physical-force Chartists. It was ar- 
ranged among them to march in three divisions to a certain 
rendezvouR, and "Then they had formed a junction therp, 

.hich ,vas to be two hours after midnight, to march into 
N c\vport, attack the jail, and effect the release of Vincent 
and other prisoners. The attelnpt \\?as to be nnder the chief 
command of 1\11". Frost, a trader of N e\vport, who had been 
a Jllagistrate, but was deprived of the commission of the 
peace for violent political speeches - a man of respectable 
character and conùuct up to that time. This was on N 0- 
venlber 4th, 1839. There was some misunderstanding and 
delay, as almost invariably happens in such enterprises, and 
the divisions of the little army did not effect their junction 
in tinle. 'Vhen they entered Newport, they found the au- 
thorities fully prepared to meet them. Frost entered the 
town at the head of one division only, Rnother follo\\?ing him 
at some interval. The third \vas nowhere
 as far as the ob- 
ject of the enterprise ,vas concerned. A conflict took place 
bet,,"een the rioters and the soldiery and police, and the riot- 
ers \vere dispersed ,vith a loss of SOlne ten killed and fifty 
"rounded. I:1 their flight they encountered some of the oth- 
er divisions coming up to the enterprise all too late. N oth- 
ing was more remarkable than the courage sho"rn by the 
nlayor of N e\vport, the magistrate
, and the little body of 

oldiers. The Inayor, Mr. Phillips, received two gunshot 
wound
. Frost wa
 arrested next day along with Borne of 
his colleagues. They were tried on June 6th, 1840. The 
chårge against them was one of high-treason. There did 
really appear ground enough to suppose that the expedition 
1ed by Frost "Tas not merely to rescue Vincent, but to set 
going the great rebellious movement of which the physical- 
force Chartists had long been talking. The Chartists ap- 
pear at first to have numbered some ten thousand-twenty 
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thousand, indeed, according to other accounts-and they 
were armed ,\\7ith guns, pikes, s\vords, pickaxes, and bludgeons. 
If the delay and n1Ïsunderstanding had not taken place, and 
they had arriyed at their rendezvous at the appointed time, 
the attelnpt might have led to very calalnitous results. The 
jury fOllnd Frost and t\VO of his companions, Williams and 
Jones, guilty of high-treason, and they were sentenced to 
death; the sentence, however, ,vas comnluted to one of trans- 
portation for life. Even this ,vas after\\'ard relaxed, and 
when sOlne years had passed a,vay, and Chartism had ceased 
to be a disturbing influence, Frost ,vas allo\ved to return to 
England, \vhere he found that a ne,v generation bad g."o\vn 
up, and that he "'as all but forgotten. In the n1ean tilne the 
Corn-Ia\v agitation had been 
ucces
ful; the year of revolu- 
tions had passed harmlessly over; Feargus O'Connor's day 
was done. 
But the trial and conviction of Frost, Williams, and Jones 
did not put a stop to the Chartist agitation. On the con- 
trary, that agitation seeIned rather to ,vax and strengthen 
and gro\\T broader because of the atten1pt at N e\vport and 
its consequences. Thon1us Cooper, for exalnple, had never 
attended a Chartist meeting, nor kno,,-n anything of Char- 
tism beyond \vhat he read in the ne\\'spapers, until after the 
conviction of Frost and his cOlllpanions. There ,vas no lack 
of \vhat \vere called energetic lueasures on the part of the 
Government. The leading Chartists all oyer the country 
""ere prosecuted and tried, literally by hundreds. In nlost 
cases they were convicted and sentenced to tern18 of Ìnl- 
prisolllnent. The imprisonluent ser,-ed rather to nlake the 
Chartist leaders popular, and to ad vertise the Illoveruent, 
than to accompli8h any purpose the GoverIlIuent had at 
heart. They helped to make the Government very un- 
popular. The ,,'orking-classes gre'\T more and nlore bitter 
against the 'Vhigs, '\' ho, they said, had professed I.iberalisnl 
only to gain their o\vn ends, and \vere really at heart less 
Liberal than the Tories. N O\V and then an inlprisoned rep- 
resentative of the Chartist nlovement got to the end of his 
period of sentence, and came out of durance. He ,,-as a hero 
all over again, and his return to public life ,vas the signal 
for fresh demonstrations of Cbartisnl. At the general elec- 
tion of 1841, the vast majority of the Chartists, acting on 
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the advice of some of their more extreme leaders, threw all 
their support into the cause of the 1"ories, and so helped the 
downfall of the l\lelbonrne Administration. 
Wide and almost uni "ersal discontent among the work- 
ing -classes in town and country still helped to s\vell the 
Chartist ranks. The \veavers and stockingers in some of 
the manufacturing to\vns ,vere miserably poor. Wa.ges 
,vere low everywhere. In the agricultural districts the 
complaints against the operation of the new Poor La\v \vere 
,.ehement and passionate; and although they \vere unjust 
in principle and sustained by monstrous exaggerations of 
statement, they "'ere not tbe less potent as recruiting 
agents for Chartism. There was a profound distrust of the 
middle class and their leaders. rrhe Anti-Corn-Iaw agita. 
tion which was then 8pringing up, and 'v hich, one might 
have thought, must find its most strenuous support alllong 
the poor artisans of tbe to\Vn8, was regarded with dE:ep dis- 
gust by SOlne of the Chartists, and \vith <lo\\'nright hostility 
by others. A very telnperate orator of the Chartists put 
the feeling of himself and his fello\vs in clear tCJ'11l8. "\V e 
do not object to the repeal of the Corn IJ:1 \VS," he said; "on 
the contrary, \vhen we get the Chartcl. \ve \vill repeal the 
Corn Laws and all the bad la\vs. But if you give up your 
agitation for the Charter to help the J1"ree-traders, they \vill 
never help you to get the Charter. Don't be deceived by 
the middle classes again ! You hel ped therl1 to get the Re- 
form Bill, and where are the fine promises they n1ade you? 
Don't listen to their humbug any more. Stick to your 
Charter. Without your vote
 you are veritable slaves." 
The Chartists believed then1selves abandoned by their nat- 
ural leaders. All 111anner of sociali
t doctrines be<yan to 
:-- 
creep in arnong thenl. Wild and iufidel opjnions \vere pro- 
claimed by many. Thomas Cooper tells one little anecdote 
which he says fairly illustrates the feeli,ngs of rnany of the 
fiercer S I )iritR anl 011 0' the artisan Cha1"tists in sorne of the 
ð 
towns. lIe and his friends \vere holdin o ' a Jneeting one da y 

 .. 
in Leicester. A poor religious stockinger said: "Let I1S be 
patient a little longer; surely God Alrnighty ,viII help U& 
Boon." "Talk to us no nlore about thy GaddIe l\Iighty," 
was the fierce cry that canle, in reply, froln one of the au- 
dlence; "there iSll't one! If there was one.. he wouldn't let 
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us suffer as we do!" About the same time a pOOl' stocking- 
er rushed into Cooper's house, and thro,,"ing hilllself wildly 
on a chair, exclaimed, " I wish they \\?ould hang Ine! I have 
lived on cold potatoes that were given me tbese two days, 
and this morning I've eaten a ra,," potato for sheer hunger. 
Give Dle a bit of bread and a cup of coffee, or I shall drop I" 
Thon)as Cooper's remark about this time is very intelligi- 
ble and simple. It tells a long, clear story about Chartism. 
"HO\\T fierce," he says, "lny discourses became no\v in the 
l\larket-place on Sunday evenings! J\ly heart often burned 
with indignation I klle\V not ho,v to express. I began, from 
sheer sympathy, to feel a tendency to glide into the depraved 
thinking of SOllie of the stronger but coarser spirits among 
the men." 
So the agitation \vent on. We need not follow it tbrough 
all its incidents. It took in SOllIe places the form of indus- 
trial strikes; in others, of 
ocialistic assern blages. Its fanat- 
icisnl had ill IDallY in
tances a strong flavor of nobleness and 
virtue. Some nlen under the influence of thoughtful lead- 
ers pledged themselves to total abstinence fronl intoxicating 
drinks, in the full belief that the agitation ,vould never suc- 
ceed until the \rorking-classes had proved themselves, by 
their self-control, to be worthy of the gift of freedom. In 
other instances, as has been already relnarked, the disap- 
pointmen t and despair of the people took the form of infi- 
delity. There ,vere many riots and disturbances; none, in- 
deed, of so seemingly rebellious a nature as that of Frost 
and his companions, but n1any serious enough to spread 
great alarm, and to furnish fresh occasion for Governn1ent 
prosecutions and inlprlsonments. Some of tbe prisoners 
seem to have been really treated ,,
ith a positively wanton 
harshness and even cruelty. Thomas Cooper's account of 
his own sufferings in prison is painful to read. It is not 
easy to understand what good purpose any Government 
could have supposed the prison authorities were serving 
by the unnecessary degradation and pri vation of men "rho, 
'\\'hatever their errors, were conspicuously and transparently 
sincere and honest. 
It is clear that at that time the Chartists, who represented 
the bulk of the artisan class in rnost of the large to\\"118, did 
in their very hearts believe that England was ruled for the 
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benefit of aristocrats and millionnaires who were absolutely 
indifferent to tbe sufferings of the poor. It is equally clear 
that most of what are called the ruling class did really be.. 
lieve the English working-men \v ho joined the Chartist move- 
ment to be a race of fierce, unnlanageable, and selfish corn- 
munists who, if they were allowed their own way for a 
mODlent, would prove themselves determined to overthrow 
throne, altar, and all established securities of society. An 
ignorant panic prevailed on both sides. England was in- 
deed divided then, as 
Ir. Disraeli's novel de8cribed it, into 
two nations, the rich and the poor, in towns at least; and 
each hated and feared the other \vith all that unthinkinO' 
b 
hate and fear \vhich hostile nations are capable of showing 
even an1idst all the influences of civilization. 


CHAPTER VI. 


QUESTION DE JUPONS. 
MEANWHILE things were looking ill with the 1\lelbourne 
Ministry. Sir Robert Peel \vas addressing great meetings 
of his followers, and declaring \vith n1uch sho\v of justice 
that he had created anew the Conservative party. The po- 
sition of the Whigs would in any case have been difficult. 
Their mandate, to use the French phrase, seemed to be ex- 
hausted. They had no new thing to propose. They came 
into po\ver as reformers, and no\v they had nothing to offer 
in the way of }.eform. It may be taken as a certainty that 
in English politics reaction must al\vays follow advance. 
rfhe 'Vhigs must just then have come in for the effects of 
reaction. But they had more than that to contend with. 
In our own time, Mr. Gladstone had no sooner passed his 
great measures of reform than he began to experiéIlce the 
effects of }'eaction. But there \vas a great difference be- 
tween his situation and that of the Whigs under Melbourne. 
He had not failed to satisfy the delnands of his followers. 
He had no extrerne wing of his party clamoring against him 
on the ground that he had Inade U8e of their strength to 
help him in carrying out as mnch of his programme as suit- 
ed his own coterie, and that he had then deserted.them. This 
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\vas the condition of the Whigs. The more advanced Lib.. 
erals and tbe "Thole body of the Chartists, and the \vorking- 
classes generally, detested and denounced them. l\Iany of 
the Liberals had had sonle hope \\9hile Lord Durham still 
seemed likely to be a political po,ver, but \\9ith the fading 
of his influence they lost all interest in the \Vhig 
Iinistry. 
On tbe other hanq, the support of O'Connell \vas a serious 
disad vantage to l\Ielbourne and his party in England. 
But the '\Thig nlinisters ".ere always adding by some 
mistake or other to the difficulties of their position. The 
J anlaica Bill put them in great perplexity. This ,vas a 
measnre brought in on April 9th, 1839, to ß}ake temporary 
provision for the government of the island of Jamaica, by 
setting aside the I-Iouse of Assembly for fi,,'e years, and dur- 
ing that tilne empo\vering the governor and council with 
three salaried commissioners to manage the affairs of the 
colony. In other words, the l\Ielbourne l\Iinistry proposed 
to suspend for five years the constitution of J anlaica. No 
body of persons can be more awk\vardly placed than a'Vhig 
l\Iinistry proposing to set aside a constitutional gO\gernn]ent 
any,vhere. Such a proposal may be a necessary measure; 
it may be unavoidable; but it al \vays conles \vith a bad 
grace from 'Vhigs or Liberals, and gives their enelnies a 
handle against them ,vhich tbey cannot fail to use to SOllIe 
purpose. "That, indeed, it may be plausibly asked, is the 
raison d
étre of a Liberal Government, if they have to re- 
turn to the old Tory policy of suspended constitutions and 
absolute ]a\v? 'Vhen Rabagas, become Ininister, tel1s his 
master that the only ,yay to silence discontent is by t.he lit- 
eral nse of the cannon, the Prince of l\Ionaco renlarks very 
naturally th3.t if that ""as to be the policy, he might as ,veIl 
have kept to his old ministers and his absolutisn1. So it is 
with an Engli
h Liberal :\Iinistry advising the suspension 
of constitution
. 
In the case of the Jamaica Bill there was some excuse for 
the harsh policy. After the abolition of slavery, the former 
masters in the island found it very hard to reconcile them- 

elves to the new condition of things. They could not all 
at once understand that their former slaves ,,,,ere to be their 
equals before the law. As we have 
een much more lately 
in the Southern States of America
 after the civil ,,"ar and 
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the emancipation of the negroes, tbere was still a pertina- 
cious attempt luade by the planter class to regain in sub- 
stance the po,ver they had had to renounce in name. This 
was not to be j ustifled or excused; but, as human nature is 
made, it was not unnatural. On tbe other hand, some of the 
J aluaica negroes were too ignorant to understand tha.t they 
had acquired any rights; others "rere a little too clamor- 
ous in their assertion. l\lany a planter worked his Inen and 
whipped his "Tomen just as before the emancipation, and 
the victims did not understand that they had any right 
to complain. l\'Iany negroes, again, were ignorantly and 
thoughtlessly "bumptious," to use a vulgar expression, in 
the assertion of their newly-found equality. The ilnperial 
governors and officials ,vere generally and justly eager to 
protect the negroes; and the result \vas a constant quarrel 
between the Jamaica House of Assembly and the represent- 
atives of the home Government. The Assembly became 
more insolent and offensive every day. A bill, very neces- 
sary in itsel
 'vas passed by the in1perial Parliament for the 
better regulation of prisons in J anlaica, and the House of 
Assembly refused to submit to any such legislation. Under 
these circumstances, the Melbourne l\Iinistry proposed the 
suspension of the constitution of the island. The measure 
"ras opposed not only by Peel and the Conservatives, but 
by many Radicals. It "ras argued that there were many 
courses open to the Ininistry short of the high-handed pro- 
ceeding they proposed; and, in truth, there was not that 
confidence in the 1\[elbourne Ministry at all ,vhich would 
have enabled them to obtain from Parlian1ent a majority 
sufficient to carry through such a policy. The ministry ,vas 
weak and discredited; anybody n1ight now throw a stone 
at it. They only had a majority of five in favor of their 
measure. rrhis, of course, ,vas a virtual defeat. The minis- 
try acknowledged it, and resigned. Their defeat was a hu- 
miliation; their re
ignation an inevitable submission; but 
they came back to office aln)ost immediately under condi- 
tions that made the hluniliation more humbling, and ren- 
dered their subsequent career more difficult by far than 
their past struggle for existence had been. 
The return of the Whigs to office-for they cannot be 
sajd to have returned to J?ower-c
me 
bout in a very odd 
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way. Gulliver ought to ha\ye had an opportunity of telling 
such a story to the king of t.he Brobdingnagians, in order 
the better to iUlpress hinl ,vith a clear idea of the logical 
beauty of constitutional government. It ",vas an entirely 
ne,,- illustration of the old cherchez la femn
e principle, the 
fenlnle in this case, ho\ve,'er, being altogether a passive and 
innocent cau
e of trou LIe. The f:ul1oUS controversy kno\vn 
as the " Bedchamber Quest ion" nlade a ,va y back for the 
'Vhig8 into place. 'Vhen Lorò :\lelbourne resigned, the 
Queen sent for the Duke of ,,-rellington, \vho ad,'ised her to 
apply to Sir Robert Peel, for the reason that the chief dif- 
ficulties of a Conser,'ati \'e Government ".ould he in the 
House of COlll111o'ns. The Queen 
ent for Peel, aud ,,:hen he 
carne, told hin], ,,,ith a sirnple and girlish frankness, that she 
",vas sorry to have to part ,vith her late ministers, of \vhose 
conduct she entirely approved, but that she bo\\yed to con- 
stitutional usage. This lnnst have been rather an astonish.. 
ing beginning to the grave and fornlal Peel; but he ""as not 
a man to think any \\yorse of the candid young sovereign 
for her outspoken ,,"ays. The negotiations ,vent on very 
smoothly as to the colleagues Peel nleant to recornmend to 
her l\lajesty, until he happened to notice the conlposition of 
the royal household as regarded the ladies most closely in 
attendance on the Queen. For exanlple, he fonnd that the 
wife of Lord K ornlanhy aud the sister of Lord l\Iorpeth 
were the t\\"
 ladies in closest attendance on her 
lajesty. 
N 0\\' it has to be borne in mind-it \yas proclaimed again 
and again during the negotiations-that the chief difficulty 
of the Conser\'atives \\"onld necessarily be in Ireland, ". here 
their policy ,,,on Id be al together opposed to that of the 
Whigs. Lord:N ornlan by had been Lord-lieutenant of Ire.. 
land nnder the ,,-rhigs, and IJord 
Iorpeth, w'hom ,ve can all 
relnember as the amiable and accomplished I.Jord Carlisle of 
Inter time, Irish Secretary. It certainly could not be satis- 
factol"y for Peel to try to \\york a ne\v Irish policy ".hile the 
closest household conlpanions of the Queen \\yere the \vitè 
anrl sister of the di
placed statesnlen ,,"ho directly represent- 
ed the po1icy he had to supersede. Had this point of vie,v 
been Inade clear to the so\'ereign at first, it is hardly possi- 
ble that any serious difficulty could have arisen. The Queen 
must have seen the obvious reasonableness ofPepl's request; 
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nor is it to be supposed that the two ladies in question could 
have desÍ1"(?d to hold their places under sucb circumstance
. 
But unluckily sonle luisunderstanding took place at the very 
beginning of the conversations on this point. Peel only de- 
sired to press for the retirenlent of the ladies holiling the 
higher offices; he did not intend to ask for any change af- 
fecting a place lo\ver in official rank than that of lady of tbe 
bedchamber. But sOlneho\v or other he conyeyed to the 
mind of the Queen a different idea. She thought he meant 
to insist, as a matter of principle, upon the rernoval of all 
her familiar attendants and household associates. Under 
this irnpression she consulted Lord John Russell, who ad- 
vised her on 'v hat he understood to be the state of the fact
. 
On his advice, the Queen stated in reply tbat she could not 
"consent to a course ,vhich she conceives to be contrary to 
usage and is repugnant to her feelings." Sir Robert Peel 
held firm to his stipulation; and the chance of his then form- 
ing a Ininistry ,yas at an end. Lorc1l\lelbourne and Lis col- 
leagues had to be recalled; Hnd at a cabinet 111eeting they 
adopted a minute declaring it reasonable" that tbe" great 
offices of the Court and situations in the household held by 
melnbers of Parliament should be included in the political 
arrangements made on a change in the Administration; but 
they are not of opinion that a sirnilar priuciple should be 
applied or extended to the offices held by ladies in her l\IaJ. 
esty's hou
ehold." 
The matter ,vas naturally made the 
nbject of explana- 
tion in both Houses of Parliament. Sir J{obert Peel \vas 
undoubtedly right in his view of the question, and if he had 
been clearly underRtood the right could hard]y hav'e been 
disputed.; but he defended his position in language of \vhat 
no\\r seenlS rather ludicrous exaggeration. He treated this 
q
lestion (le jupons as if it "rere of the last importance not 
alone to the honor of the ministry, but even to the safety 
of the realm. "I ask yon," he said, "to go hack to other 
times: take Pitt or Fox, or any other nliniste). of this proud 
country, and ans""er for yonrsel yes the ql1e8tion, is it fitting 
that one man shall be the minister, responsible for the most 
arduous charge that can fall to the lot of man, and that the 
wife of the other-that other his most formidable political 
enemy-shall, with his express consent, hold office in imme- 
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diate attendance on the so\'ereign?" "Oh, no!" he ex- 
claimed, in an outLul'st of indignant eloquence. "I felt 
that it ".as ilnpossible; I could not consent to this. Feel.. 
ings IllOl'e po\verful than reasoning told me that it ""as not 
for my own honor or tor the public interests that I should 
consent to be minister of England." This bigh-flo\vn Ian.. 
guage seems oddly out of place on the lips of a statesman 
\\"ho, of all his contelnporaries, ,vas the least apt to indulge 
in bursts of over\rrought sentin1ent. Lord )lelbourne, on 
the other hand, defended his action in the I-Iouse of Lords 
in language of equal exaggeration. "I resume office," he 
said, "unequivocally and solely for this reason, that I \\"ill 
not deRert my sovereign in a situation of difficulty and dis- 
tress, especially ""hen a demand is n1ade upon her 
Iajesty 
\\rith ,vhich I think she ought not to comply-a demand in- 
consistent ,vith her personal honor, anù ,,,,hich, if acquiesced 
in, ""QuId render her reign liable to all the changes and va- 
riations of political parti
s, and nlake her donlestic life one 
constant scene of unhappiness and discolnfort." 
In tbe country the incident created great excitement. 
Son1e Liberals bluntly ill
isted that it ".3S not right in such 
a l1latter to consult t}H.
 feelings of the sovereign at all, and 
that the ad ,rice of the n1iuister, and his idea of ,,- hat ".as for 
the good of the conntry, ought alone to be considered. On 
the other hand, O'Connell bur
t into in1passioned language 
of praise and delight, as he a\velt upon the òeci
ion of the 
Queen, and calleù upon the Po".ers abo\'e to bless "the 
young creature-that creature of only nineteen, as pure as 
she i
 exalted," ,,"110 con
nlted not her hend, hut" the over- 
flo\\"ing feelings of her young heart." "Those excellent 
wonlen \\"ho had been so long attached to her, ,,"ho had 
nursed and tended to ber ,,,,ants in her childhood, ,,,,ho had 
,,"atched o\"er her in her sickness, ,,-hose eyes bealned "rith 
delight as they sa\v her increasing daily in beauty and in 
loveliness-".hen they ""cre threatened to be forced a""ay 
from her- her heart told her that she could as ,veIl part 
with that heart itself as \\"ith those ,,,,hon1 it held so dear." 
Feargns O'Connor ,vent a good deal farther, ho\\"ever, ,,,,hen 
he boldly declared that he had excellent authority for the 
statement that if t he Tories had got the young Queen into 
their hands by the agency of the ne,v ladies of the bed- 
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chamber, they had a plan for putting her out of the way 
and placing" the bloody Cumberland" on the throne in hel' 
stead. In O'Connell's case, no n1ystery ,vas nlade of the 
fact that he believed the ladies actually surrounding the 
young Queen to be fi-iendly to ,,,hat he considered the cause 
of Ireland; and that he ,vas satisfied Peel and the Tories 
\"ere against it. For the \\'ild talk represented by the 
words of Feargus O'Connor, it is only necessary to say that, 
frenzied and foolish as it 111ust seenl now to us, and as it 
must even then have seenled to all rational beings, it had 
the firnl acceptance of large nlasses of ppople throughout 
the country, who persisted in seeing in Peel'
 pleadings foJ' 
the change of the bedchalnber \\?omen tbe positive evidence 
of an un
crupulous 'rory plot to get possession of the Queen's 
person, not indeed for the purpose of yiolently altering the 
succession, but in the hope of poisoning her mind against an 
Liberal opinions. 
Lord Brougham was not likely to lose so good an oppor- 
tunity of attacking Lord l\Ielbourne and his colleagues. He 
insisted that Lord l\felbourne had sacrificed I
iberal princi- 
ples and the interests of the country to the private feelings 
of the sovereign. "I thought," he declared, in a burst of 
eloquent passion, "that "Te belonged to a country in \\yhich 
the governlnent by the CJ'o\vn and the \visdom of Parlia- 
ment was everything, and the personal feeJings of the sov- 
ereign were absolutely not to be nallled at the saIne time. 
I little thou
ht to ha,"e lived to hear it said by the 
Whigs of 1839, 'Let us 1':111 y round the Queen; never 
mind the House of Cornnlolls; never nlind n1easures; throw 
princi}Jles to the dogs; leave pledges unredeemed; but for 
God's sake rally round the throne.' Little did I think the 
day ,vonld conle \vhen I should hear such language, not 
fi-Olll the unconstitutional, place-hunting, king-loving 'fories, 
,\\Tho thought the public ,vas 111:l(le for the king, not the king 
for the public, but from the 'Vhigs thenlselves! 'fhe Ja- 
maica Bill, said to be a nlost Ïtnpol'tant measnre, had been 
brought fOl'w'ard. The Government staked their existence 
upon it. They ,,-ere not ahle to carry it; they therefore 
conceived they had lost the c0l1fid(111Ce of the l-Iouse of Com.. 
mons. They thought it a mpasure of paralllount necessity 
then. Is it less necessary now? Oh, but that is altered 1 The 
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Jamaica question is to be ne\v-fashioned; principles are to be 
given up, and all because of two ladies of the ùedchanlber." 
Nothing could be more undesirable than the position in 
which Lord l\Ielbourne and his colleagues had allo\ved the 
sovereign to place herself: The more people in general 
came to think over the nlatter, the more clearly it ,vas seen 
that Peel 
"as in the right, although he had not made him- 
self understood at first, and had, perhaps, not shown all 
through enough of consideration for the novelty of the 
young sovereign's position, or for tbe difficulty of finding 
a conclusive precedent on such a question, seeing that since 
the principle of nlÍllisterial re
ponsibility had come to be 
recognized atnong us in its genuine sense, there never before 
had been a ,voman on the throne. But no one could de- 
liberately maintain the position at first taken up by the 
'Vhigs; and, in point of fact, they ,vere soon glad to drop 
it as quickly and quietly as possible. The ""hole question, 
it Inay be said at once, ,vas after\\"ard settled by a sensi- 
lJle conlpromise \vhich the Prince Consort suggested. It 
,,-as agreed that on a change of ministry the Queen 'vould 
listen to any representation from the inconling Prime-min- 
ister as to the conlPosition of her household, and \vould ar.. 
range for the retirement, "of their own accord," of any 1a- 
òies who were so closely related to the leaders of Opposi- 
tion as to render their pr
sence inconvenient. The 'Vhigs 
came back to office utterly di
credited. They had to tinker 
n p someho\v a ne\\T J alnaica Bill. They had declared that 
t hey could not renlain in office unless they \vere al1o\ved 
to deal in a certain "Tay \",ith J an1aica; and no\v that they 
"'ere back again in office, they could not avoid trying to do 

omething ,,,,ith the Jamaica business. They, therefore, in- 
troduced a ne\\
 bill, \",hich ,,,,as a mere compromise put to- 
gether in the hope of its being allo\\Ted to pass. It \\"as al- 
lowed to pass, after a fashion; that is, \\"hen the Opposition 
in the House of Lords had tinkered it and atnended it at 
their pleasure. The bedchaluber question, in fact, had thrO\\Tll 
.T amaica ont of perspective. The unfortunate island mu
t 
do the best it could now.; in this country statesrnen had 
grayer matter to think of: Sir Robert Peel could not go\"- 
f'rn \,"ith Lady N ornlanby; tbe Whigs would not govern 
,,"ithout her. 
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It does not seem by any means clear, however, that Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues deserved the savage censure 
of Lord Brougham merely for having returned to office and 
given up their original position ,vith regard to the Jamaica 
Bill. What else ren1ained to be done? If they had refused 
to come back, the only result would have been that Peel 
must have become Prinle-nÚnister, with a distinct Ininority 
in the House of Commons. Peel could not have held his 
ground there, except by the favor and lnercy of his oppo- 
nents; and tbose \\?ere not merciful days in politics. He 
would only have taken office to be called upon at once to 
resign it by some adverse vote of the House of Comlnons. 
The state of things seems, in this respect, to be not unlike 
that which existed when 1\11'. Gladstone ,vas defeated on the 
Irish University Bill in 1873. 
Ir. Gladstone resigned, or 
rather tendered his resignation; and by his ad vice ber l\Iaj- 
esty in vited 1\lr. Disraeli to form a cabinet. 1\1r. Disraeli did 
not see his ,vay to undertake the government of the country 
with the existing House of Comnlons; and as the conditions 
under which he was willing to undertake the duty were not 
conveniently attainable, the negotiation caIne to an end. 
The Queen sent again for 1\lr. Gladstone, who consented to 
resulne his place as Prime-minister. If Lord 
Ielbourne re- 
turned to office \vith the know ledge that he could not carry 
the J aInaica Bill, ,vhich he had declared to be necessary,1\1r. 
Gladstone resulned his place at the head of his ministry with- 
out the remotest hope of being able to carry his Irish U ni- 
versity measure. No one ever found fault with 1\11". Glad- 
stone for having, under the circnn1stances, done the best he 
could, and consented to meet the request of the sovereign 
and the convenience of the public service by again taking on 
himself the responsibility of government, although the meas- 
ure .on which he had declared he would stake the existence 
of his ministry had been rejected by the House of Commons. 
Still, it cannot be denied that the l\Ielbourne Government 
were prejudiced in the public mind by these events, and by 
the attacks for which they gave so large an opportunity. 
The feeling in SOllIe parts of the country was still sentimen- 
tally with the Queen. At many a dinner-table it becarne the 
tàshion to drink the health of her 
Iajesty with a punning 
addition, not belonging to an order of wit any higher than 
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that which in other days toasted the King" over the ,vater;" 
or prayed of heaven to "send this crumb "Tell do\vn." The 
Queen ,vas toasted as the sovereign of spirit ,vho" would 
not let her belles be peeled." But the ministry ,vere almost 
universally believed to have placed themselves in a ridicu- 
lous light, and to ha ,.e crept again into office, as an able 
writer pu ts it, "behind the petticoats of tbe ladies in '\vait- 
ing." The death of Lady 
"'lora Hastings, ,vhich occurred 
aln10st iUln1ediately, tended further to arouse a feeling of 
dislike to the 'Vhigs. This melancholy event does not need 
any lengthened COIDlnent. A young lady ,vho belonged to 
the household of the Duchess of Kent fell under an unfound- 
ed, but, in the circumstances, not wholly unreasonable, sus- 
picion. It ,vas the classic story of Calisto, Diana's unhappy 
nymph, reversed. Lady Flora ,vas proved to be innocent; 
but bel" death, iluminent probably in any case froln the dis- 
ease ,vhich had fastened on her, ,vas doubtless hastened by 
the hun1iliation to ,\.hich she had been subjected. It does 
not seem that anyone "Tas to blame in the matter. The 
n1inistry certainly do not appear to have done anything 
for ,vbich they could fairly be reproached. K 0 olle can 
be surprised that those ".ho surrounded the Queen and the 
Duchess of Kent should have taken son1e pains to inquire 
into the truth or falsehood of scandalous run10rs, for which 
there n1Ïght have appeared to be some obvious justification. 
But the \vhole story ,vas so sad and shocking; the death of 
the poor young lady follo,\red ,vith such tragic rapidity upon 
tbe establishn1ent of her innocence; the natural complaints 
of ber Inother ,\rere so loud and impassioned, that the n1inis- 
ters ,vho had to ans,ver the nlother's appeals ,vere unavoid- 
ably placed in an invidious and a painful position. The de- 
mands of the :\Iarchioness of Hastings for redress were un- 
reasonable. They endeavored to make out the existence of 
a cruel conspiracy against Lady Flora, and called for the 
peremptory dismissal and disgrace of the eminent court phy- 
sician, ,vho had merely performed a most painful duty, and 
whose report had been the especial Tneans of establishing the 
injustice of the suspicions ,vhich ,vere directed against her. 
But it ,vas a damaging duty for a minister to bave to write 
to the distracted mother, as Lord 
lelbourne found it nec- 
essary to do, telling her that her demand was" so unprece-- 
1.-7 
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dented and objectionable, that even the respect due to your 
1adyshiIJ's sex, rank, fatuiIy, and character \vonId not justify 
Dle in nlore, if
 indeed, it authorizes so much, than acknowl- 
edging that lettpr for the sole purpose of acquainting your 
ladyship that I ha,'e received it." The" Palace scandal," 
as it \va's called, becalne kuo\vn shortly before the dispute 
about the ladie8 of the bedchanlber. The death of Lady 
l
"lora IIastings happened 
oon after it. It is not strictly in 
logical propriety that such eyent.s, or their rapid succession, 
should tenJ to bring into disrepute the luinistry, ,vho can 
only be regarded as their historical contenlporaries. But 
the \vorld Inust change a great deal before ministers are no 
longer held accountable in publie opinion for anything but 
the e\"ents over which they can be show'n to bave some 

ontrol. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE QUEEN'S 
IARRIAGE. 


ON January 16th, 1840, the Queen, opening Parliament in 
person, announced her intention to n1arry her cousin, Prince 
....
lbert of Saxe - Coburg -Gotha - a step ,vhich 8he trusted 
"Tould be "conducive to the interests of my people as \vell 
as to my o\vn donlestic happiness." In the discussion \\"hich 
followed in tbe Honse of C0111InOnS, Sir Robert Peel ob- 
served that her l\Iajesty had" the singular good fortune to 
be ahle to gratify her private feelings, \v hile she perforrrJs 
her public duty, and to obtain the best guarantee for happi- 
ness by contracting an alliance founded on affection." Peel 
spoke the simple truth; it \vas, indeed, a n1arriage founded 
on affection. No marriage contracted in the humblest class 
eould ha\'e been more entirely a union of lovp, and more 
free from \"hat might be caned selfish and \vorldly considera- 
tions. 1-'he Queen had for a long time loved her cousin. lIe 
was nearly her O\\Tn nge, the Queen being the cldp}" by three 
months and two or three days. Francis Charles Augustus 
Albert Emmanuel \vas the full name of the young Prince. 
He was the second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, and of his wife Louisa, daughter of Augustus, Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha-Altenberg. Prince Albert was born at the 
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Rosenau, one of his father's residences, near Coburg, on Au- 
gust 26th, 1819. The court historian notices ,,'ith pardon.. 
able conlplacency the" ren1arkable coincidence "-easily ex" 
plained, surely-that the sanle accoucheuse, l\ladame Siebold, 
assisted at the birth of Prince Albert, and of the Queen some 
three months before, and that tbe Prince was baptized by 
the clergyman, Professor Genzler, ". ho had the year before 
officiated at the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 
A Inarriage between the Princess Victoria and Prince Albert 
had been thought of as desirable anlong the families on both 
sides, but it \\yas al,vays \visely resolved that nothing should 
be said to the young Princess on the subject unless she her- 
self sho\\red a distinct liking for her cousin. In 1836 Prince 
Albert ,vas brought by his father to England, and made the 
personal acquaintance of the Princess, and she seelllS at once 
to have been draw'n to\vard him in the nlanner ,vhich her 
family and friends ,vould most have desired. Three years 
later the Prince again caIne to England, and the Queen, in a 
letter to her uncle, the King of the Belgians, wrote of him 
in the ,varmest terms. "Albert's beauty," she said," is 
most striking, and he is most amiable and unaffected-in 
short, very fascinating. " Not nlany days after she wrote to 
another friend and faithful counsellor, the Baron Stockmar, 
to say, "I do feel so guilty I know not ho,v to begin my let- 
ter; but I think the ne,vs it \\.ill contain ,,'ill be sufficient 
to insure your forgiveness. Albert has completely won my 
heart, and all \vas settled bet\\
een lIS this morning." '.I'he 
Queen had just before inforrned Lord )Ielbourne of her in- 
tention, and Lord :\Ielbourne, it is needless to say, expressed 
his decided approval. There ,vas no one to disapprove of 
such a marriage. 
Prince Albert ,vas a young n1an to "rin the heart of any 
girl. He "ras singularly handsome, graceful, and gifted. 
In princes, as we kno,v, a slllall measure of beauty and ac- 
conlplishnlent suffices to thro\\T courtiers and court ladies 
into transports of admiration; but had Prince Albert been 
the son of a farmer or a butler, he must have been admired 
for bis singular personal attractions. He had had a sound 
and a varied education. lIe had been brought up as if he 
were to be a professional musician, a professional chemist or 
botanist, and a professor of history and belles-lettres and the 
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fine arts. The scientific and the literary were remarkab1 y 
blended in his bringing-up; remarkably, that is to say, for 
some ha1t:ccntury ago, ,vhen even in Germany a system of 
education seldom ain1ed at being tot us, teres atque rotundus. 
He had begun to study tbe constitutional history of States, 
and ,vas preparing himself to take an interest in politics. 
There ,vas much of the practical and business-like about him, 
as he showed in after-life; he loved farn1ing, and took a deep 
interest in machinery and in the gro\vth of industrial science. 
He was a sort of combination of the troubadour, the savant, 
and the lnan of business. His tastes \vere for a quiet, domes- 
tic, and unostentatious life-a life of refined culture, of happy, 
calm evenings, of art and poetry and genial cOlnmunion ,vith 
Nature. lIe ,vas made happy by the songs of birds, and de- 
lighted in sitting alone and playing the organ. But there 
,vas in him, too, a great deal of the political philosopher. 
He loved to hear political and other questions well argued 
out, and once observed that a false argument jarred on his 
nerves as n)l1ch as a false note in music. He seems to have 
had from his youth an all-pervading sense of duty. So far 
as we can guess, he ,vas almost absolutely free frolll the 
ordinary follies, not to say sins, of youth. Young as he ,vas 
when he married the Queen, he devoted himself at onCé to 
,v hat he conscientiously believed to be the duties of his sta- 
tion ,vith a self-control and self-devotion rare even among 
the aged, and alnlost unkno"
n in youth. lIe gave up every 
habit, ho,vever fanliliar and dear, every predilection, no mat- 
ter ho\v sweet, every indulgence of 
entiment or anlusement 
that in any ,yay threatened to interfere ,,
ith the steadfast 
performance of the part he had assigned to himself. No 
rnan ever devoted hill1self more faithfully to the difficult 
duties of a high and a ne,v situation, or kept more strictly 
to his resolve. It 'vas no task to him to be a tender hus- 
band and a loying father. This ,vns a part of his s\veet, 
pure, and affectionate nature. It Inay ,veIl be doubted 
,vhether any other qneen ever had a married life so happy 
as that of Queen Victoria. 
The marriage of the Queen and the Prince took place on 
February 10th, 1840. ':rhe reception given by the people in 
general to the Prince on his landing in England a few days 
before the ceren1ony, and on the day of the marriage, was 
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cordial, and eyen enthusiastic. But it is not certain whether 
there '\\"as a very cordial feeling to the Prince among all 
classes of politicians. A rumor of tbe nlost absurd kind 
bad got abroad in certain circles that the young Albert was 
not a Protestant-that he ,vas, in fact, a member of the 
Church of !{ome. In a different circle the belief ,vas curi- 
ously cherished tbat the Prince ,vas a free-thinker in mat- 
ters of religion, and a radical in politics. Some" hat unfort- 
unately, the declaration of the intended marriage to the 
privy council did not mention the fact that Albert was a 
Protestant Prince. The cabinet no doubt thought that the 
leaders of public opinion on all sides of politics ,vould hav
 
had historical knowledge among them to teach them that, 
Prince Albert belonged to that branch of the Saxon famIly 
,vhich since the Refornlation had been conspicuously Prot- 
estant. "'There has not," Prince Albert 'himseif 'v rote to 
the Queen on December 7th, 1839, "been a single Catholic. 
princess introduced into the Coburg family since tbe appear- 
ance of Luther in 1521. l\Ioreover, the Elector Frederick 
the 'Vise of Saxony was the very first Protestant that ever 
lived." No doubt the Ininistry thought also that the con- 
stitutional rule which forbids an English sovereign to lllar- 
ry "yith a Roman Catholic under penalty of forfeiting the 
cro\vn, ,,,"ould be regarded as a sufficient gnarantee tbat 
,vhen they announced the Queen's approaching marriage it 
must be a marriage \vith a Protestaí1t. All this assumption, 
however reasonable and natural, dill not find "7arrant in the 
e,Tents that actually took place. It \\yonld have been better, 
of course, if the Goyernment had Hssulned that Parliament 
and the public generally kne\v nothing about the Prince and 
his ancestry, or the constitutional penalties for a Dlenlber of 
the Royal 
"amily marrying a Catholic, and had formally 
announced that the choice of Queen Victoria bad happily 
fallen on a Protestant. The \\Tise and foreseeing Leopold, 
l{ing of the Belgians, had recommended that the filct should 
be specifically mentioned; but it \yas, perhaps, a part of Lord 
1\-Ielbourne's indolent good-nature to take it for granted that 
people generally "Tonld be caIrn and reasonable, and that all 
,vould go right \\yithout interruption or ea,yil. lIe therefore 
acted on the assumption that any formal n1ention of Prince 
Albert's Protestantism would be superfluous; and neither 
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in the declaration to the privy council nor in the announce- 
ment to Parliarnent ,vas a word said upon the subject. The 
result \vas that in the debate on the address in the IIonse 
of Lords a somewhat unseenlly altercation took place, an al- 
tercation the more to be regretted becauE\e it n1ight have 
been so easily spared. The question ,vas bluntly raised by 
no less a person than the Duke of 'Vellington \vhether the 
future husband of the Queen was or ,vas not a Protestant. 
The Duke actually charged the mini
try \vith having pur- 
posely left out the word "Protestant" in tbe annonnce- 
ments, in order that they might not offend their Irish and 
Catholic supporters, and by the very {'harge did much to 
strengthen the popular feeling against the statesmen "rho 
,vere 8U pposed to be kept in office by virtue of the patron- 
age of O'Connell. 'fhe Duke nloved that the word" Prot- 
estant" be inserted in the congratulatory address to the 
Queen, and he carried his point, although Lord J\1elbourne 
held to the opinion that the word was unnecessary in de- 
scribing a Prince ,,?ho \\?as not only a Protestant, but de- 
scended from the nlost Protestant Ünnily in Europe. The 
lack of judgment and tact on the part of the ministry ,vas 
never lTIOre clearly sho\vn tban in the original onlission of 
tbe ,,"ord. 
Another disagreeable occurrence was the discussion that 
took place ,,,hen the bill for the naturalization of the Prince 
,vas brought before the Ilouse of Lords. ,The bin in its title 
nlerely 
et out the proposal to provide for the naturalization 
of the Prince; but it contained a clause to give him prece- 
dence for life" next after ber l\lajesty, in Parliament or else- 
where, ag her l\Iajêsty might think propel.." A great deal 
of objection ""as raised by the Duke Of"T el1ington and Lord 
Brougham to this clause on its o,vn merits; hll t, as was nat- 
ural, the objections ,vere infinitely aggrayated by the singu- 
1ar want of judgnlent, and even of comn1on propriety, which 
could introd nee a clause conferring on the sovereign po\\?ers 
so large and so new into a mere naturalization bill, ,v'ithont 
any previous notice to Parlian1ent. The Inatter ,vas ulti- 
mately settlea by allo,ving the bill to r
main a 
imple nat- 
uralization measure, and leaving the question of precedence 
to be dealt ,vith by Royal prerogative. Both the great po- 
litical parties concurred, without further difficult)T, in an ar. 
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rangement by '\vhich it was provided in letters-patent that 
the Prince should thenceforth upon all occasions, and in all 
Ineetings, exceDt ,vhen other\vise provided by Act of Par- 
liament, have precedence next to the Queen. There never 
would bave been any difficulty in the nlatter if the n1Ïnistrv 
01.. eI 
had acted 
"ith any discretion; but it ,,"ould be absurd to 
expect that a great nation, ,,"hose constitutional systell1 is 
built np of precedents, should agree at once and \vithout de- 
mur to every new arrangeTnent \\"hich it might seem conyen- 
ient to a ministry to make in a hurry. Yet another source 
of dissatisfaetion to the palace and the people "was created 
by the manner in "which the mini
try took upon themselves 
to bring fOl"\\"ard the proposition for the settlelnent of an 
annuity on the Prince. In forrner caRes -that, for exam- 
ple, of Queen Charlotte, Queen Adelaide, and Prince Leopold 
. on his BlalTiage ,,'ith the Princess Charlotte-the annuity 
granted had been Æ50,OOO. It so happened, ho\vever, that 
tbe settlement to be Blade on Prince Albert canle in times 
of great industrial and cOllllnercial distress. The days had 
gone by,,' hen econonl)'" in the IIouse of COlllmons \\"as looked 
upon as an ignoble principle, and '\vben loyalty to the sover- 
eign '\vas believed to bind menlbers of Parliament to grant, 
,vithollt a mUrn1tlr of discussion, any SUlllS that might be 
asked by the minister in the sovereign's nalne. Parliall1ent 
,vas beginning to feel more thoroughly its responsibility as 
the guardian of the nation's resources, and it "was no longer 
thought a fine thing to give a'\vay the money of the tax-pay- 
er \vith magnaninloHs indifference. It '\vas, therefore, absurd 
on the part of the ministry to suppose that because great 
sums of money had been voted \\"ithont question on former 
occasions, they would be voted \vithout question now'. It is 
quite possible that tbe ""hole matter nlight ha\.e been set- 
tled ,,
ithout controyersy if the nlinistry had sho\vn any 
jurlgment ,,"hatever in their conduct of the bu
ines8. In 
our day the ministry ,vonld at once have consulted the lead- 
ers of the Opposition. In all nlatters "yhere the grant of 
money to anyone connected \\.ith the sovereign is concern- 
ed, it is now unde1 9 stood that the gift shall come '\vith the 
full concurrence of both partie
 in Parlianlent. The leader 
of the Hon
e of Commons \vould probably, by arrangernent, 
propose tbe grant, and tbe leader of the Opposition 
.ould 
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second it. In the ca
e of the annuity to Prince Albert, the 
Inillistry had the alrnost incredible folly to bring for\vard 
their proposal \vithont ha,'ing invited in any ,vay the con- 
currence of the Opposition. rrhey introduced the proposal 
,vithout discretion; they cond ncted the discnssion on it 
\\"ithout tenlper. 
'hey ans\\'ered the nlost reasonable objec- 
tiOl1R ,yith inlpntations of ,vant of loyalty; and they gave 
sorne excuse for the suspicion that they ,vi
hed to provoke 
the Opposition into sorne expression that might Jnake them 
odious to the Queen and the Prince. 
IJ". RUIne, the econo- 
luist, proposed that the annuity he reduced fron1 Æ50,OOO to 
Æ21,OOO. This \vas negatived. Therenpon Colonel Sibtborp, 
a once famous rrory fanatic of the nlost eccentric nlanners 
and opinions, proposed that the StUll be Æ30,OOO, and he re- 
ceived the snpport of Sir l{obert Peel and other enlinent 
n1eTnbers of the Opposition; and the nnlendnlent \\
ag carried. 
These \vere not auspicious illcidents to prelude the Royal 
marriage. There can be no doubt that for a tiJJle the Queen, 
still nlore than the Princ0, felt their influence keenly. The 
Prince showed renlarkab1e good - sense and appreciation of 
the condition of political arrangcrnents in England, and read- 
ily comprehended that there \\'as nothing personal to hin}- 
self in any objections ,vhich the I-Iouse of Comn1ons might 
have Inade to the proposals of the ministry. The question 
of precedence ,vas vpry ea
i1y settled when it came to be 
discussed in reasonable fashion; although it \vas not until 
many ye:1rs afte.r (1857) that the title of Prince Consort was 
given to the hnshand of the Queen. 
A fe\v months after the nlarriage, a bill ,vaR paRsed provid- 
ing' for a regency in the possible event of the death of tbe 
Queen, leaving issue. 'Vith the entire COnCUI'TPIlCe of the lead- 
ers of the Opposition, ,vho ,vere consulted this time, Prince 
Albert ,vas nalned Regent, follo\\ring the precedent \vhich had 
been adopted in the instance of the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold. The Duke of Sussex, uncle of the Queen, 
alone dissented in the IIol1se of Lord
, and recOtwded his pro- 
test against the proposa1. The passing of this bill ,vas nat- 
urally regarded as of Innch inlpoJ"tance to Prince Albert. It 
gave him to some extent the status in the country \\Thich be 
bad not had before. It also proved that the Prince hinl- 
self had risen in the estimation of the Tory party during the 
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few Dlontbs tbat elapsed since the debates on the annuity 
and the question of precedence. Noone could have started 
,vith a more resolute determination to stand clear of party 
politics than Prince Al bert. He accepted at once his posi- 
tion as the husband of the Queen of a constitutional coun- 
try. His o\vn idea of his duty ,vas that he should be the 
private secretary and unofficial counsellor of the Queen. 
To this purpose be devoted himself unswervingly. Outside 
that part of his duties, he constituted hiIn
clf a sort of min- 
ister without portfolio of art and education. He took an 
interest, and often a leading part, in all projects and move- 
ments relating to the spread of education, the culture of art, 
and tbe prou10tion of industrial science. Yet it ,vas long 
before he ,vas thoroughly understood by the country. It 
was long before he becan1e in any degree popular; and it 
may be doubted ,vhether he ever ,vas thoroughly and gen- 
erally popular. Not, perhaps, until his untin1ely death did 
the country find out ho\v entirely disinterested and faith- 
ful his life had been, and ho\v he had made the discharge 
of duty his business and his task. His character "\\?as one 
which is liable to be regarded by ordinary obser\"ers as 
posse8sing none but negative virtues. He ,vas thought to 
be cold, formal, and apatbetic. Iris manners \vere some- 
"\vhat shy and constrained, except ,vben be ,vas in tbe com- 
pany of those he loved, and then he commonly relaxed into 
a kind of boyish freedom and joyousness. But to the pub- 
lic in general he seemed formal and chilling. It is not 
only 
fr. Pendennis \\,ho conceals his gentleness under a shy 
anù pompous demeanor. With all his ability, his anxiety 
to learn, his capacity for patient study, and his ,villingness 
to \\'elCOIne ne\v ideas, he nevel", perhaps, quite understood 
the genius of the English political system. His fait}lfui 
friend and counsellor, Baron Stockmar, ,,?as not tbe man 
best calculated to set him right on this subject. Both ,vere 
far too eager to find in the English Constitution a piece 
of symmetrical mechanism, or to treat it as a ,vritten code 
from ,vhich one n1ight take extracts or construct summaries 
for constant reference and guidance. But this was not, in 
the beginning, the cause of any coldness to,\Tard the Prince 
on the part of the English public. Prince Albert had not 
the ways of an Englishman; and the tendency of English- 
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lnen, then as no\v, was to assume tbat to have manners oth- 
er than tbose of an Englishnlan was to be so far unworthy 
of cunfidence. lIe was not nlade to shiue in commonplace 
society. He could talk adn1irably about something, but 
he had not the gift of talking about nothing, and probably 
would not have cared llluch to cultivate such a faculty. He 
\vas fond of suggesting small innovations and iluprovements 
in established systems, to the annoyance of men with set 
ideas, \vho liked their o\\'"n ,vays best. Thus it happened 
that he remained for many years, if not exactly unappre- 
ciated, yet not thoroughly appreciated, and that a consid- 
erable and very influential section of society was al \vays 
ready to cavil at \vhat he said, and find motive for suspicion 
in inost things that he did. Perhaps he \vas best under- 
stood and n10st cordially appreciated an10ng tbe poorer 
classes of his ,vife's 811 bjects. lie found also lllore cordial 
approval generally an10ng the Radicals than among thr 
Tories, or even the vVhigs. 
One reform which Prince Albert worked earnestly to 
bring about was the abolition of duelling in the army, and 
the substitution of some system of courts of honorable ar.. 
bitration to supersede the barbaric recourse to the decision 
of weapons. He did not succeed in having his courts of 
honor established. There was sonletbing too fanciful in the 
scheme to attract the authorities of our t\VO services; aud 
there were undoubtedly many practical difficulties in the 
way of making such a systelu effective. But he suceeeded 
so far, that be induced tbe Duke of Wellington and the 
heads of the services to turn their attention very seriously 
to the subject, and to use all the influence in their power 
for the purpose of discouraging aud discrediting the odious 
practice of the due1. It is carrying courtly voliteness too 
far to attribute the total disappearance of the duelliI
g sys- 
tern as one bioO'ra p her seeIns inclined to do, to the personal 
, 
 
efforts of Prince Albert. It is enough to bis honor that he 
did his best and that the best ,vas a substantial contribu- 
, 
tion to\vard 80 (Treat an object. But nothing can testify 
more strikingly 
o the rapid gro\vth of a gen.uine 
iviliza- 
tion in Queen Victoria's reign than the utter dIscontInuance 
of the duelling system. When the Queen came to the throne, 
and for years after, it \vas still in full force. The duel plays 
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a conspicuous part in tbe fiction and the drama of the reign's 
earlier years. It was a common incident of all political con- 
troversies. It \\'as an episode of most contested elections. 
It was often resorted to for the purpose of deciding the right 
or ''''rong of a half-drunken quarrel over a card-table. It 
formed as conlInon a theme of gossip as an elopement or a 
bankruptcy. 
lost of the eminent statesluen ,,, ho ,vere prom.. 
inent in the earlier part of the Queen's reign had fought 
duels. Peel and O'Connell had made arrangements for 8, 
" Ineeting." 
lr. Disraeli had challenged O'Connell, or any 
of the sons of O'Connell. The great agitator hinH
elf had 
killed his man in a duel. 1\lr. Roebuck had gone out; 1\11". 
Cobden, at a much later period, had been visited ,vith a 
challeng(1, aHd had bad the good sense and tbe rnoral cour- 
age to laugh at it. At the present honr a duel in England 
would seerll as absurd and barbarous an anachronislu as 
an ordeal by touch or a "'itch-burning. l\lany years have 
passed since a duel ,ras last talked of in Parlianlent; and 
then it \\'as only the subject of a reprobation that had SOHle 
,vork to do to keep its countenance ,,,,hile administering tbe 
proper rebuke. But it ,vas not the influence of anyone 
man, or even any class of men, tbat brought ahout in so 
short a time this striking change in the tone of public feel- 
ing and morality. '"fhe change 1Y
S part of the gro,vth of 
education and of civilization; of the strength
ning and 
broadening influence of the press, the platforrn, the cheap 
book, the pulpit, and the less restricted intercourse of classes. 
This is, perhaps, as suitable a place as any other to intro- 
duce some notice of the attempts that ,vere n1ade from time 
to time upon the life of the Queen. It is proper to say son1e- 
thing of then), although not one possessed the 
lightest po- 
litical importance, or could be said to illustrate anything 
more than sheer lunacy, or that morbid vanity and thirst 
for notoriety that is nearly akin to genuine madness. The 
first attern pt \\?as made on J uue 10t11, 18-10, by Ed \\'ard 
Oxford, a pot-boy of seventeen, who fired t\\?O shots at tbe 
Queen as she was dri\.ing up Constitution I-lill ,,'ith Prince 
Albert. Oxford fired both shots deliberately enough, but 
happily n1Íssed in each case. He proved to have been an 
absurd cJ.eatnre, half crazy ,,'ith a longing to consider him- 
self a politieal prisoner and to be talked of: When he ,vas 
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tried, the jury pronounced him insane, and he was ordered 
to be kept in a lunatic asylum during her l\lajesty's pleas. 
ure. The trial completely dissipated BOllle ,vild alarnls that 
were felt, founded. chiefly on absurd papers in Oxford's pos- 
session, about a trelnendou8 secret society called " Young 
England," having among its other objects the assassination 
of royal personages. It is not an uninteresting illustration 
of the condition of public feeling, that SOllle of the Irish 
Catholic papers in seenlÎng good faith denounced Oxford as 
an agent of the Duke of C
unlberland and the Oral1gemen, 
and declared that the object was to assassÌnate the Queen 
and put the Duke on the throne. The trial sho\ved that 
Oxford was the agent of nobody, and was impelled by noth- 
ing but his own crack-brained love of notoriety. The find.. 
ing of tbe jury ,vas evidently something of a compromise, 
for it is very doubtful whether the boy ,vas insane in the 
medical sense, and ,vhether he ,vas fairly to be held irre- 
sponsible for his actions. But it ,vas felt, perhaps, that the 
,visest course ,vas to treat hiul as a ruadmall. and the result 
, 
did not prove unsatisfactory. ]\11'. "fheodore }\;lartin, in his 
"Life of the Prince Consort," expresses a different opinion. 
He thinks it would have been well if Oxford had been dealt 
with as guilty in the ordinary ,vay. "The best commen- 
tary," he says, "on the lenity thus sho\\'n ,vas pronounced 
by Oxford hinIs.elf, on being told of the sin1ilar attempts of 
Francis and Bean in 1842, ,y hen he declared that if he had 
been hanged there would have been no lnore shooting at the 
Queen." It Inay be reasonably doubted \\yhether the au- 
thority of Oxford, as to the general influence of crhninalleg- 
islation, is very valuable. Against the philosophic opinion 
of the half-crazy young pot-boy, on \vhich l\fr.1tlartill places 
so much reliance, nlay be set the fact that in other countries 
where attenlpts on the life of the sovereign have been pun- 
ished by the stern a,vard of death, it has not been found that 
the execution of one fanatic ,vas a safe protection against 
the nlurderous fanaticism of another. 
On l\Iay 30th, 1842, a nlan named Jobn Francis, son of a 
machinist in Drury Lane, fired a piRtol at the Queen as she 
was driving down Constitution Ifill, on the very spot where 
Oxford's attempt was made. This was a sOlncwhat serions 
attempt, for Francis was not more than a few feet from tbe 
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carriage, which fortunately was driving at a very rapid rate. 
The Queen sho\ved great composure. She was in some 
measure prepared for the attenIpt, for it seems certain that 
the same man had on the previous evening presented a pis- 
tol at tbe royal carriage, although he did not then fire it. 
Francis ""as arrested and put on trial. He ,vas only twenty- 
t,vo years of age, and although at first he endeavored to 
brazen it out and put on a sort of melodranlatic regicide 
aspect, yet "Then the sentence of death for high-treason ,\"as 
passed on him he fell into a s\\yoon and ,vas carried insensible 
from the court. The sentence '\
as not carried into effect. 
It was not certain "yhether the pistol was loaded at all, and 
whether the ,vhole performance "'as not a mere piece of bru- 
tal play-acting done out of a longing to be notorious. Her 

Iajesty herself ,vas anxious that the death-sentence should 
not be carried into effect, and it ,vas finally commuted to 
one of transportation for life. The very day after this n1Ït- 
igation of punishment became pnblicly kno\vn, another at- 
tenIpt ,vas made by a hunch-backed lad named Bean. As 
the Queen ,vas passing fronl Buckingham Palace to the 
Chapel Royal, Bean presented a pistol at her carriage, but 
did not succeed in firing it before his hand \\'as seized by a 
prompt and courageous boy ,vho \\9as standing near. 1'he 
pistol ,vas found to be loaded ",ith po,vder, paper closely 
rammed do\yn, and SOlne scraps of a clay pipe. It may be 
asked "hether the argument of l\Ir.l\Iartin is not fully borne 
out by this occnrrence, and ,vhether the fact of Bean's at- 
tempt haying been made on the day after the comnlutation 
of the capital sentence in the case of Francis is not evidence 
that the leniency in the former instance \vas the cause of the 
attenIpt made in the latter. But it "yas nIade clear, and the 
fact is recorded on the pnthority of Prince Albert himself, 
that Bean had announced his deterrnination to TIlake the at- 
ternpt several days before the sentence of Francis "yas com- 
muted, and ,,'hile Francis \va
 aßtnally lying under sentence 
Df death. 'Vith regard to Francis himself, the Prince ,vas 
clearly of opinion that to carry ont the capital sentence 
would have been nothing le
s than a j ndicial murder, as it 
is essential that the act shou1d be committed ,vith intent to 
kill or ,vound, and in Francis's case, to aU appearance, this 
was not the fact, or at least it "yas open to grave doubt. In 
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this calm and "rise way did the husband of the Queen, who 
had al\vays shared ,,'ith her whatever of danger there. might 
. be in the attempts, argue as to the manner in ,vhich they 
ought to be dealt \\Tith. The ambition which most or all of 
the miscreants \\"ho thus disturbed the Queen and the coun- 
try was that of the mountebank rather than of the assassin. 
The Queen herself sho\ved how thoroughly she understood 
the significance of all that bad happened, ",hen she declared, 
according to 1\11". l\iartin, that she expected a repetition of 
the attenlpts on her life so long as the law rernained una.l- 
tered hy ,yhich they could be dealt with only as acts of high... 
treason. 'The st1eming dignity of martyrdom had sonlething 
fascinating in it to ßlorbid vanity or crazy fanaticism, wbile, 
on the other hand, it was almost certain that the martyr's 
})enalty would not in th
 end be inflicted. A very appro- 
priate change in the law \vas effected by ,vhich a punish... 
ment at once sharp and degrading was provided even for 
mere mountebank attelnpts against the Queen-a punish- 
Jllent ,vhich ,vas certain to be inflicted. A bill ""as intro- 
duced by Sir Robert Peel making such attempts punishable 
by transportation for seven years, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding three years, "the culprit to be publicly 
or privately \\yhipped as often and in such nlanner as tIle 
court shaH direct, not exceeding thrice." Bean \vas con- 
yicted under this act, and sentenced to eighteen months' im- 
prisonment in l\Iillbank Penitentiary. This did not, how.. 
ever, conclude the attacks on the Queen. An Irish brick.. 
]ayer, narned Han1ilton, fired a pistol, charged only ,vith 
powder, at her l\Iajesty, on Constitution Hill, on l\Iay 19th, 
1849, and ,vas sentenced to seven years' transportation. A 
man named Robert Pate, once a lieutenant of hussars, struck 
her l\lajeRty on the fac-e "7ith a stic
 as she ,vas Jeaving the 
Duke of Calnbridge's residence in her carriage on l\lay 27th, 
1850. This Inan ,vas sentenced to se\?en yearR' transporta- 
tion, but the judge paid so mnch attention to the plea of in- 
sanity set up on his behalf
 as to omit from his punishment 
the whipping which might have been ordered. FinalJy, 
on February 29th, ] 872, a lad of seventeen, named Arthur 
O'Connor, presented a pistol at the Queen a
 she ,vas enter- 
ing Buckingham Palace after a drive. The pistol, however, 
proved to be unloaded-an antique and useless or harmless 
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weapon, with a flintlock which was broken, and in the barrel 
a piece of greasy red rag. The wretched lad held a paper 
in one hand, which was found to be some sort of petition 
on behalf of the Fenian prisoners. When he came up for 
trial a plea of insanity was put in on his behalf, but he did 
not seeln to be insane in the sense of being irresponsible for 
his actions or incapable of understanding the penalty they 
involved, and he was sentenced to twelve months' imprison- 
ment and a whipping. We have hurried over many years 
for the purpose of completing this painful and ludicrous cat- 
alogue of tbe attempts made against the Queen. It ,,,,ill be 
seen tbat in not a single instance ,vas there the slightest 
political significance to be attacbed to them. Even in our 
own softened and civilized time it sometimes happens that 
an attempt is lllade on the life of a sovereign ,,,,hich, how- 
ever we may condemn and reprobate it on moral grounds, 
yet does seem to bear a distinct political meaning, and to 
show that there are fanatical minds still burning under some 
sense of national or personal wrong. But in the various 
attacks ,vhich were luade on Queen Victoria nothing of the 
kind \ças even pretended. There was no opportunity for 
l.ny vaporing about Brutus and Charlotte Corday. The im- 
pulse, where it ,vas not that of sheer insanity, was of kin to 
the vulgar love of notoriety in certain minds ,vhich sets on 
those whom it pervades to mutilate noble works of art and 
scra,,,,l their autographs on the marble of irnmortal monu- 
ments. There was a great deal of wisdom sho\\Tn in not 
dealing too severely ,vith most of tbese offences, and in not 
treating them too much au sérieux. Prince Albert himself 
said that "the vindictive feeling of the common people 
would be a thousand times more dangerous than the mad- 
ness of individuals." There ,vas not, indeed, tbe slightest 
danger at any time that the" common people" of England 
could be wrought up to any sympathy with. assassination; 
nor ,vas this ,vhat Prince Albert meant. But the Queen 
and her husband were yet ne,v to pO"ger, and the people had 
not quite lost all nlemory of sovereigns ,vho, ,,"ell-meaning 
enough, bad yet scarcely understood constitutional govern- 
ment, and there ,,,,ere ,vild rumors of reaction this "Tay and 
revolution that ,yay. It mi
ht have fonlented a feeling of 
distrust and dissatisfaction if the people had seen any dispo- 
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sition on the part of those in authority to strain the criminal 
law for the sake of enforcing a death penalty against creat.. 
ures like Oxford and Bean. The most alarming and unnerv 
ing of all dangers to a ruler is that of assassination. Even 
tbe best and Dlost blanlpless sovereign is not 'v boBy secure 
against it. The hand of Oxford n1ight have killed the Queen. 
Perhaps, however, the best protection a sovereign can have 
is not to exaggerate the danger. There is no safety in Iuere 
severity of punishnlent. Where the attelnpt is serious and 
desperate, it is that of a fttnaticisln which holds its life in its 
band, and is not to be deterred by fear of death. The tort- 
ures of Ravaillac did not deter Damiens. The birch in the 
case of Bean and O'Connor may effectively discountenance 
enterprises ,vhich are born of the mountebank's and not tbe 
fanatic's spirit. 


CHAPTER vJ:II. 


THE OPIU.M "\VAR. 


THE Opium dispute ,vith China ,vas going on when thé 
Queen carne to the throne. Tbe Opium War broke out soon 
after
 On 
larch 3d, 1843, five huge wagons, each of them 
dra\vn by four horses, and the \vhole under escort of a de- 
tachment of the 60th Regiment, arriyec1 in front of the l\lint. 
An immense cro\vd follo\ved the wagons. It ,vas seen that 
they \vere filled with boxes; and one of the boxes having 
been sonlewhat broken in its journey, the crowd were able 
to see that it was crammed full of odd-looking silver coins. 
rrhe lookers-on ,,"ere delighted, as ,veIl as amused, by the 
sight of this huge consignnlent of treasure; and when it be- 
came kno\vn that the silver money ,yas the first instalnlent 
of the China ransom, there were lusty cheers given as the 
wagons passed through the gates of the Mint. - This was a 
payment on account of the ,,?ar indemnity imposed on China. 
Nearly four millions and a half ster1ing 'vas the sum of the 
indemnity, in addition to one mil1ion and a quarter which 
had already been paid by the Chinese authorities. Many 
readers may remernher that for some time "China money" 
was regularly set down as an item in the revenues of each 
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year \vith \vhich tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
dea1. The China 'Var, of ,vhich this money was the spoil, 
was not, perhaps, an event of \vhich the nation was entitled 
to be very proud. It was the precursor of other wars; the 
policy on which it "ras conducted has never since ceased 
altogether to be a question of more or less excited contro- 
versy; but it may safely be asserted tbat if the same events 
were to occur in our day it \vould be hardly possibJe to find 
a ministry to originate a ,var, for ,vhich at the same time it 
must be o\vned that the vast majority of the people, of all 
politics and classes, \vere only too r,ead y then to find excuse 
and even justification. The \\"agon-Ioads of silver conveyed 
into the l\lint amidst the cheers of the cro\vd were the spoils 
of the famous Opium 'Var. 
Reduced to plain \vords, the principle for which we fought 
in the China 'Val" was the right of Great Britain to force a 
peculiar trade upon a foreign people in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the Government and all such public opinion as there 
,vas of the nation. Of conrse this \\"as not the avowed mo- 
tive of the war. Not often in history is the real and in
pir- 
iug motive of a war proclaimed in 80 many ,vords by those 
who carry it on. Not often, indeed, is it seen, naked and 
avowed, even in the minds of its pronloters thenlselves. As 
the quarrel between this country and China \vent on, a great 
many minor and incidental subjects of dispute arose, ,vhich 
for the moment put the one main and original question out 
of people's minds; and in the course of these discussions it 
happened more than once tbat the Chinese authorities took 
some steps which pnt theln decidedly ill the ,vrong. Thus 
it is true enough that there ",,"ere particular passages of the 
controversy when the English Government had all or nearly 
all of the right on their side, so far as the immediate incident 
of the dispute \\ra8 concerned; and \vhen, if that had been 
the whole matter of quarrel, or if the quarrel had begun 
there, a patriotic minister might bave been ju
tified in think- 
ing that the Chinese were determined to offend England 
and deserved humiliation. But no consideration of this kind 
can now hide from our eyes the fact that in the beginning 
and the yery origin of the quarrel ,ve 'Vtre distinctly in the 
wrong. We asserted or at least acted on the assertion of 
a claim so unreasonable and even monstrous, that it never 
1.-8 
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could have been made npon any nation strong enough to 
render its assertion a matter of serious responsibility. The 
most inlportant lessons a nation can learn fronl its own hi3- 
tory are found in the exposure of its O\V11 errors. IIistorian
 
have sotnetinles done nlore evil than court flatterers 'v hen 
they have gone about to glorify the errors of their o,vn peo- 
ple, and to make wrong appear right, because an English 
Governtnent talked the public opinion of the time into a 
confusion of principles. 
rrhe "rhole principle of Chinese civilizat
on, at tbe tinle 
when the OpiutU Wa1" broke out, ,vas based on conditions 
'v hich to anv Illodern nation Innst seem erroneous and un- 
01 
reasonable. The Chinese governments and people desired 
to have no political relations or dealings \vhatever with any 
other State. They \vere not so obstinately set against private 
and commercial dealings; but they ,,,"ould have no po1itical 
intercourse ,vith foreigners, and they ,vould not even recog- 
nize the exi
tence of foreign peoples as States. They ,vere 
perfectly satisfied "rith then1selves and their o,vn systems. 
They ""ere convinced that their o'vn 
ystems ""ere not only 
wi
e but absolutely perfect. It is superfluous to say that 
this ,vas in itself evidence of ignorance and self-conceit. A 
belief in the perfection of their o\vn systenIS could only ex- 
ist anlong a people who kne\v nothing of any other systenls. 
But absurd as the idea tnust appear to us, yet the Chinese 
might have found a good deal to say for it. It ,vas the re- 
sult of a civilization so ancient that the oldest events pre- 
served in European history were but as yesterday in the con1- 
parison. Whatever its errors and defectR, it ,,"as distinctly 
a civilization. It was a system \vith a literature and laws 
and institutions of its o\vn; it ,vas a coherent and harmo- 
nious 80cial and po1itical system ,vhich had, on the \vhole, 
1\"orked tolerably \vell. It ,vas not very unlike, in its prin- 
ciples, the kind of civilization ,,'hich at one tinle it ""as the 
\\
 him of men of genius, like Rousseau and Diderot, to ideal- 
ize and admire. The European, of ,vhatever nation, may be 
said to like change, and to be1ieve in its necessity. IIis in- 
Rtincts and his con,'ictions alike tend this way. The sleep- 
iest of Europeans-the Neapolitan, ,vho lies with hi8 feet in 
the water on the Chiaja; the Spaniard, 'v ho smokes his cigar 
and sips his coffee as if life had no active business whatever; 
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the jlâne'llr of the Paris boulevards; the beggar who lounged 
from cabin to cabin in Ireland a generation ago-all these, 
no matter ho,v little inclined for change thenlselves, would 
be de1ighted to hear of travel and enterprise, and of new 
things and ne\y discoveries. But to the Chinese, of all East- 
ern races, the very idea of travel and change was something 
repulsive and odious. As the thought of having to go a 
day un\vashed would be to the educated Englishnlan of our 
age, or as the edge of a precipice is to a nervous man, so 
,vas the idea of inno\yation to the Chinese of tbat time. The 
ordinary OriEntal dreads and detests change; but the Chi- 
nese at that time ,vent as far beyond the ordinary Oriental 
as the latter goes beyond an average Englishnlan. In the 
present day a con
iderable alteration has taken place in this 
respect. 1"he Chinese haye had innovation after innovation 
forced on them, until at last they have taken up ,vith the new 
order of things, like people \\yho feel that it is idle to resist 
their fate any longer. The enligration fronl China has been 
as remarkable as that fron1 Ireland or Gernlany; and tbe 
United States finds itself confronted ,vith a question of the 
first magnitude ,,,,ben it asks itself ,vhat is to be the influ- 
ence and operation of the descent of the Cbinese popula- 
tions along the Pacific slope. Japan has put on Inodern 
and European civilization like a garment. Japan effected 
in a fe\v years a revolution in the political constitution and 
the social habits of her people, and in their very ,,,ray of look- 
ing at things, the like of ,vhich no other State ever accom- 
plished in a centnry. But nothing of all this was thought 
of at the time of the China War. The one thing \vhich China 
asked of European civilization and tbe thing called :\Iodern 
Progres
 ,vas to be let alone. China's pra yer to Europe ,vas 
that ofDiogenes to Alexander-" Stand out of n]y sunshif'e." 
It ,va
, as ,ve have said, to political relationships rather 
than to private and commercial dealings \\yith foreign peo- 
ples that the Chinese felt an unconquerable objection. They 
did not, indeed, like even private and comnlercial dealings 
with foreigners. They ,vould much ratber have lived ,yith- 
out ever seeing the face of a foreigner. But they had put 
\1p \\yith the private intrusion of foreigners and trade, and 
had had dealings ,,
ith An1erican traders, and ,,"ith the East 
I
dia çompany. The charter and the e:1Cclusive rights of 
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the East India Company expired in April, 1834; the charter 
was rene\\"ed under different conditions, and the trade ",.ith 
China was thrown open. One of the great branches of the 
East India Conlpany's business with China ,vas the opium 
trade. vVhen the trading privileges ceased this traffic was 
taken up briskly by private merchants, ,vho bought of the 
Conlpany the opium \vhich they grew in India and sold it 
to the Chinese. The Chinese governments, and all teachers, 
moralists, and persons of education in China, had long de- 
sired to get rid of or put do,vn this trade in opium. They 
considered it highly detrimental to the moral
, the health, 
and the prosperity of the people. Of late the destructive 
effects of opium have often been disputed, particularly in 
the llonse of Commons. It has been said that it is not, 011 
the average, nearly so un\vholesome as the Chinese govern- 
ments al \\'ays thought, and that it does not do as Dluch pro- 
portionate harm to China as the nse of brandy, whiskey, and 
gin does to England. It seems to this writer hardly possi- 
ble to doubt that the use of opiuDl is, on the ,vhole, a curse 
to any nation; but even if this were not 80, the question be- 
t\veen England and the Chinese governlnents would rel11ain 
just the san1e. The Chinese governments may have taken 
exaggerated vie\vs of the evils of the opiurn trade; their 
motives in wishing to put it dO\\Tll may have been mixed 
with considerations of interest as much political as philan... 
thropic. Lord Palnlerston insisted that the Chinese Gov- 
ernn1ent ,vere not sincere in their professed objection on 
moral grounds to the traffic. If they \vere sincere, he asked, 
why did they not prevent the growth of the POPPJT in 
China? It was, he tersely put it, an "exportation of bullion 
question, an agricultural protection question ;" it was a ques- 
tion of the poppy interest in China, and of the economists 
who wished to prevent the exportation of the precious met- 
als. It is curious that such arguments as this could have 
weighed with anyone for a moment. It ,vas no busines
 
of ours to ask ourselves \vhether the Chinese Government 
were perfectly sincere in their professions of a lofty morality, 
or whether they, unlike all other governments that have ever 
been known, \vere influenced by one sole motive in the mak- 
ing of their regulations. All tbat had nothing to do with 
the question. States are not at liberty to help the subjects 
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Df other States to break tbe 1a \VS of their o\vn governments. 
Especially ,,,hen these laws even profess to concern ques- 
tions of IDorals, is it the duty of foreign States not to inter- 
fere \vith the regulations \vhich a government considers it 
necessary to impose for the protection of its people. All 
traffic in opium ,vas strictly forbidden by the governlnents 
and la,vs of China; yet our English traders carried on a 
brisk and profitable trade in the forbidden article. Nor 
,vas this merely an ordinary smuggling, or a business akin 
to that of the blockade-running during the AIDerican civil 
,var. The arrangements \vith the Cbinese Government al- 
lo\\'ed the existence of all establishments and Inachinery for 
carrvinO' on a Q"eneral trade at Canton and :\Iacao; and UIl- 
eI 0 '-' 
der cover of these arrangernents the opium traders set up 
their regular head-quarters in these to\vns. 
Let us find an illustration intelligible to readers of the 
present day to show ho,v unjustifiable ,vas this practice. 
The State of )Iaine, as everyone kno\vs, prohibits the com- 
mon sale of spirituous liquors. Let us suppose that several 
conlpanies of English Dlerchants \vere formed in Portland 
and Augusta, and the other to\vns of 
laine, for the purpose 
of bre\ving beer and distilling ,vhiskey, and selling both to 
the pn blic of 
laine in defiance of the State la W8. Let us 
further snppose that \vhen the authorities of 
[aine proceed- 
ed to put the State la',8 in force against these intruders, 
our Goyernment here took up the cause of the \vhiskey-sell- 
ers, and sent an iron-clad fleet to Portland to compel the 
people of )laine to put up \vith them. It seems impossible 
to think of any English Go\"ernment taking such a course as 
this; or of tbe English puùlic enduring it for one mOlnent. 
In the case of such a nation as tbe United States, nothing 
of the kind \vonld be possible. The seriolls responsibilities 
of any such undertaking ,vonId make even the most thought- 
less minister pause, and \vonld gi\"e the public in general 
SOIDe time to think the matter over; and before any freak 
of the kind could be attempted the conscience of the nation 
"Tould be aroused, and the unj nst policy ,vould ha \"e to be 
abandoned. But in dealing with China the ruinistry never 
seems to have thought the right or wrong of the question a 
matter \vorthy of any consideration. The controversy '\\"as 
entered npon with as light a heart as a Inodern war of still 
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graver nlo1uent. Tbe people in general knew nothing about 
the matter until it had gone so far that the original point 
of dispute was alrnost out of sight, and it seemed as if the 
safety of English subjects and the honor of England were 
cOIJlprOlJlised in some way by the high-handed proceedings 
of the Chinese Government. 
The English Government appointed superintendentg to 
manage our cOlnmercial dealings with China. Unluckily 
these superintendents were invested with a sort of political 
or diplotnatic character, and thus from the first becalne ob- 
jectionable to the Chinese authorities. One of the first of 
these superintendents acted in disregard of the express in- 
structions of his own Governrnent. He ,vas told that he 
must not pass the entrance of the Canton River in a vessel 
of \\far, as the Chine8e authorities al\vays rnade a marked . 
distinction bet\veen ships of \var and nlerchant vess
ls in re- 
gard to tbe freedolll of intercourse. l\Iisunderstandings oc- 
curred at every lle\V step of negotiation. These misunder- 
standings were natural. Our people knew hardly anything 
about the Chinese. The limitation of our Ineans of cornmu- 
nication with them lllade this ignorance inevitable, but cer- 
tainly did not excuse our acting as if we \vere in possession 
of the fullest and most accurate information. The manner 
in "Thich some of our official instructors ,yent on ,vas "Tell 
illustrated by a sentence in the speech of Sir J anles Graham, 
during the debate on the \vhole subject in the IIouse of 
Commons in April, 1840. It ".a
, Sir James Graham said, as 
if a foreigner \vho was occasionally perluitted to anchor at 
the N ore, and at. times to land at \Vappiug, being placed in 
close confinenlent during his continuance there, were to pro- 
nounce a deliberate opinion upon the resources, the genius, 
and the character of the British Empire. 
Onr representatives were generally di
posed to be un- 
yielding; and not only that, but to see deliberate offence 
in every Chinese usage or ceremony "rhich the authorities 
endeavored to impose on them. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Chinese åuthorities thoroughly detested t heni 
and their mission, and all about them, and often made or 
countenanced delays that were unnecessary, and intl'l'f'()1'4 
ences which were disagl"l1eable and offensive. The Chinese 
believed from tbe first that the superintendents \vere there 
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lllerely to protect the opium trade, and to force on China 
political relations with the 'Vest. Practically this was the 
effect of their presence. The superintendents took no steps 
to aid the Chinèse authorities in stopping the hated trade. 
The British traders naturally enough thought that the Brit- 
ish Governnlent were deternlined to protect them in carry- 
ing it on. Indeed, the superintendents themselves Dlight 
,veIl have bad the sanle conviction. The Government at 
honle allowed Captain Elliott, the chief superintendent, to 
make appeal after appeal for instructions ,,
ithout paying 
the sligbtest attention to him. Captain Elliott saw that the 
O p ium traders ,,,"ere oTo,,,in a more and more reckless and 

 
 
audacious; tbat they ,vere thrusting their trade under the 
very eyes of the Chinese authorities. He also sa\\T, as every 
one on the spot 1l1ust ha'"e seen, that the authorities, who 
had been somewhat apathetic for a long tilne, '\
ere no\\" at 
last determined to go any lengths to put dO\\"1l the traffic. 
At length the Engli
h Go'"cl'luuent anlloul1ced to Captain 
Elliott the decision \vhieh they ought to have made kno\\"u 
nlonths, not to say years Lefore, that" her l\lajest)'s Gov- 
ernlnent could not interfere for the purpose of enabling Brit- 
ish 8U bjects to violate the la \,,"s of the country with ,,"hich 
they trade;" and tbat "any loss, therefore, \vhich such per- 
sons lßay suffer in 
onsequellce of the more effectual execu- 
tion of the Chinese la \Vs on this subject nlust be borne by 
the varties ,vho have brought that loss on themselves by 
their o\vn acts." This very ,,"ise anJ proper resolve carne, 
how.ever, too late. The British traders bad been allo"yed to 
go on for a long time under the full con ,'iction that the pro- 
tection of the English Government was behind them, and 
,,"holly at their service. Captain Elliott hirnself seelllS to 
haye now. belieyed that the announcement of his superiors 

'as but a graceful divlornatic figure of speech. 'Vhell the 
C'1Ïnese aut horities actually proceeded to insist on the for- 
f
iture of an imméßse quantity of the opiunl in the hand of 
Briti
h traders, and took other harsh but certainly not un- 
natural Ineasures to extinguish the traffic, Captain Elliott 
sent to t he Governor of Illdia a request for as many ships 
of \val' 3S l"onld be spared for the protection of the life and 
property of Englishmen in China. Before long British ships 
arrived, anJ the two countries were at war. 
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It is not necessary to describe the successive steps by 
which the war caIne on. It was inevitable from the mo.. 
ment that the English superintendent identified himself with 
the protection of the O}JiUIU trade. The English believed 
that tbe Chinese authorities were determined on war, and 
only waiting for a convenient moment to make a treacher.. 
ous beginning. The Chinese were convinced that from the 
first \ve had meant nothing but war. Such a condition of 
feeling on both sides would probably have made war una.. 
voidable, even in the case of two nations \vbo had får much 
better ways of understanding each other than the English 
and Chinese. It is not surprising if the English people 
at home knew little of the original causes of the contro- 
versy. All that presented itself to their mind was tbe fact 
that Englishmen were in danger in a foreign country; that 
they \vere harshly treated and recklessly imprisoned; that 
their lives were in jeopardy, and that the flag of England 
,vas insulted. There was a general notion, too, that the 
Chinese were a barbarous and a ridiculous people, who had 
no alphabet, and thought themselves much better than any 
other people, even the English, and that on the whole it 
would be a good thing to take the conceit out of them. 
Those who renlelnber what the common feeling of ordinary 
society was at the time, will admit that it did not reach a 
much loftier level than this. The matter was, however, 
taken up nlore seriously in Parliament. 
The policy of the Government was challenged in the 
House of Commons, but with results of more importance to 
the existing cOll1position of the English Cabinet than to the 
relations between tbis country and China. Sir James Gra- 
ham moved a resolution condemning the policy of ministers 
for having, by its uncertainty and other errors, brought about 
the war, which, however, he did not then think it p08sible to 
avoid. A debate which continued for three days took place. 
It was marked by the same curious n1Îxture of parties which 
we have seen in debates on China questions in days nearer 
to the present. The defence of the Government was opened 
by Mr. Maeaulay, ,vho had been elected for Edinburgh and 
appointed Secretary at War. The defence consisted chiefly 
in the argument that we could not have put the trade in 
opium down, no matter ho\v earnest we had been, and tbat 
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it ""as not necessary or possible to keep on issuing frequent 
instructions to agents so far a,vay as our representatives in 
China. 
Ir. l\Iacaulay actually dre\v, from our experience 
in India, an argnment in snpport of his position. 'Ve can- 
not govern India from London, he insisted; ,ve must, for the 
most part, govern India in India. One can imagine ho,,,, 
l\Iacaulay "rould, in one of his essays, have torn into pieces 
such an argnment coming fron1 any advocate of a policy op- 
posed to his o\vn. The reply, indeed, is alnlost too obvious 
to need any exposition. In India the complete materials of 
administration were in existence. There was a Governor- 
general; there ,vere councillors; there was an army. The 
men best qualified to rule the country were there, provided 
with all the appliances and forces of rule. In China we had 
an agent with a vague and anomalous office dropped do,,"'n 
in the middle of a hostile people, possessed neither of recog- 
nized authority nor of power to enforce its recognition. It 
"as probably true enough that we could not haye put down 
the opium trade; that even ,\"ith all the assistance of the 
Chinese Government 
"e could have done no Inore than to 
drive it from one port in order to see it Inake its appearance 
at another. But ,vhat \ve ought to have done is, therefore, 
only the more clear. We ought to have announced from the 
:first, and in the firn1est tone, that ,ve ,,
ould have nothing to 
do with the trnde; that ,ve ,vould not protect it; and ,ve 
ought to have held to this determination. As it ,vas, ,,"e al- 
lowed our traders to renlain under the inlpression tbat we 
were ,villing tQ support them, until it ,vas too late to Ull- 
deceive them with any profit to their safety or our credit. 
The Chinese authorities acted after a,,"hile ".ith a high- 
handed disregard of fairness, and of anything like ,vhat "pe 
8hould call the responsibility of ]aw; but it is evident tbat 
they believed they \vere themselves tbe objects of la\vless 
intrusion and enterprise. There were on the part of the Gov- 
ernment great efforts made to represent the motion as an 
attempt to prevent tbe ministry from exacting satisfaction 
froln the Cbinese Governnlent, and fronl protecting the liveiì 
and interests of Englishmen in China. But it is unfortu- 
nately only too often the duty of statesulen to recognize the 
necessity of carrying on a war, even ,vhile they are of opin- 
ion that tbey ,vhose mismanngenlent brought about the war 
1.-6 
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deserve condemnation. ,\\-Then Englishmen are being impris- 
oned and n1urdered, the innocent just as ,yell as tbe guilty, 
in a foreign country-"yhen, in 
hort, \\yar is actually going 
on-it i
 not possible for English statesmen in opposition to 
say, " \Ve \vill not allo\v England to strike a blo\v in defence 
of our fellow'-countrymen and our flag, because \\re are of 
opinion that better judgment on the part of our Go\'ernment 
,,'ould have spared us the beginning of such a ,var." There 
was really no inconsistency in recognizing the necessity of 
carrying on "the ,var, and at the san1e titHe censuring the 
ministry ,vho had allowed the necessity to be forced upon 
us. Sir Robert Peel quoted ,vith great effect, during the 
debate, the example of Fox, \\yho declared his readiness to 
give every help to the prosecution of a war ,vhich the very 
same day he proposed to cengure the ministry for having 
brought upon the country. 'Vith all their efforts, the min- 
isters were only able to command a majority of nine votes 
as the result of the three days' debate. 
The war, ho\vever, went OD. It \\yas easy ,york enough so 
far as England ,vas concerned. It ,vas on our side nothing 
but a succession of cheap victories. The Chinese fought 
very bravely in a great many instances; and they showed 
still more often a Spartan-like resolve not to survive defeat. 
When one of the Chinese cities \\YßS taken by Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Tartar general ,vent into his house as soon as he 
saw that all ,vas lost, made his Rervants set fire to the build- 
ing, and calnlly sat in his chair until he ""as burned to death. 
One of the English officers writes of the sanIe attack, tbat it 
,vas impossible to cornpute the loss of the Chinese, "for when 
they found they could stand no longer against us, they cut 
the throats of their wives and children, or drove them into 
wells or ponds, and then destroyed themselves. In many 
houses there \vere from eight to t\velve dead bodies, and I 
myself saw a dozen 'vomen and children drowning them- 
selves in a sman pond the day after the fight." 'Ve quick- 
1y captured the island ofChusan, on the east coast of China; 
a part of our squaòron went up the Peiho River to threaten 
the capital; negotiation:J were opened, and the prelin1inaries 
of a treaty were made out, to which, ho\,yever, neither the 
English Government nor the Chinese would agree, and the 
war was reopened. Ohusan ,vas again taken by us; Ning... 
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po, a large city a few miles in on the main-land, fell into our 
hands; 
\moy, farther south, was captured; our troops ,,"ere 
before N an kin \v hen the Chinese Government at last saw 
how' futile ",.as the idea of resisting our arms. Their ""omen 
or their children nlight just as ,veIl have attenlpted to en- 
counter our soldiers. With all the bravery \vhich the Chi- 
nese often displayed, there was 80nlething pitiful, pathetic, 
ludicrous, in the simple and childlike attempts which they 
made to carryon ""ar against us. They nlade peace at last 
on any terms \ve chose to ask. We asked, in the first in- 
stance, the cession in perpetuity to us of the island of Hong- 
Kong. Of course \ve got it. Then \ve asked that five por
s 
-Canton, Amoy, Foo-Cho\v-Foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai- 
should be thrown open to British traders, and that consuls 
should be established there. Needless to say that this, too, 
".a8 concedea. Then it ,vas agreed that the indemnity al- 
ready nlentioned should be paid by the Chinese Govern- 
ment-some four miUions and a half sterling, in addition to 
one million and a quarter as conlpensation for the destroyed 
opinnl. It 'vas also stipulated that correspondence between 
officials of the t,vo Governments was thenceforth to be car- 
ried on npon equal terms. The war \vas over for the pres- 
ent, and the thanks of both IIonses of Parlianlent \vere voted 
to the fleet and army engaged in the operations. The Duke 
of Wellington moved the vote of thanks in the House of 
Lords. He could hardly help, one \vould think, fornling in 
his mind as he spoke an occasional contrast between the ser- 
vices \vhich he asked the Honse to honor, and the sort of 
\\"arfare ,\"hich it bad been his glorious duty to engage in so 
long. The Duke of Wellington \vas a simple-minded man, 
\vith little sense of humor. lIe did not, probably, perceive 
himself the irony that others might have seen in the fact 
that the conqueror of Napoleon, t be victor in years of \var- 
fare against soldiers unsurpassed in history, should have had 
to move a vote of thanks to the fleet and arrn y \v hich tri- 
umphed over the unarmed, helpless, childlike Chinese. 
The ,vhole chapter of history ended, not inappropriately 
perhaps, \vith a rather pitiful dispute bet".een the English 
Government and the English traders about the amount of 
compensation to \vbich the latter laid claim for their de- 
stroyed opium. The Government \vere in something of a 
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difficulty; for they had formally announced that they were 
resolved to let the traders abide by any loss which their 
violation of the laws of China tllight bring npon them. But, 
on the other hand, they bad identified themselves by the 
war with the cause of the traders; and one of the condi- 
tions of peace had been the compensation for the opium. 
The traders insisted that the amount given for this purpose 
by the Chinese GoverlHnent did not nearly 111eet their losses. 
The English Government, on the other hand, ,vould not ad- 
mit tbat they were bound in any ,vay further to make good 
the losses of the merchants. The traders demanded to be 
compensated according to the price of opiun1 at the time 
the seizure was made; a demand which, if \ve admit any 
clainl at a11, seems only fair and reasonable. The Govern- 
ment had clearly undertaken their cause in the end, and 
were hardly in a position, either logical or dignified, ,vhen 
they afterward chose to say, " Yes, ,ve admit that l\"e did 
undertake to get you redress, hut we do not t.hink no,v that 
we are bound to give you full redress." At last the matter 
was compromised; the merchants had to take what they 
could get, something considerably belo,," their demand, and 
give in return to tbe Government an imnlediate acquittance 
in full. It is hard to get up any feeling of sympathy with 
the traders '" ho lost on such a speculation. It is hard to 
feel any regret even if the Government \vhich had done 
o 
luuch for them in the ,val" treated them so shabbily ,vhen 
the ,var ,vas over; but that they ,vere treated .shabbily in 
the final settlement seelns to us to allo,v of no doubt. 
The Chinese ,val", then, ,vas over for the tinle. But as the 
children say that SI10\V brings more sno,v, so did tbat war 
with China bring other wars to follow it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE WHIG MINISTRY. 


THE l\Ielbourne 1\linistr)T kept going from bad to worse. 
There was a great stirring in the country all around them, 
which made their feebleness the more conspicuous. We 
sometimes read in history a defence of some particular sov" 
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ereign whom common opinion cries do\\
n, the defence being 
a reference to the number of excellent 111eaSUres that \vere 
set in motion during bis reign. If ,ve "'"ere to judge of the 
1\lelbourne l\linistry on tbe same principle, it might seem, in- 
deed, as if their career ,vas one of extreme activity and fruit- 
fulness. Reforms "yere astir in almost every direction. In- 
quiries into the condition of our poor and our laboring 
classes ""ere, to use a cant phrase of the time, the order of 
the day. rrhe foundation of the colony of N e,v Zealand 
,vas laid ,\'ith a philoso}Jhical deliberation and thoughtful- 
ness ,vhich D1ight have reminded one of Locke and the Con- 
stitution of tbe Carolinas. SOllIe of the first conlprehensive 
and practical measures to mitigate the rigor and to correct 
the indiscriminateness of the death punishment ""ere taken 
during this period. One of the fir8t legislative enactments 
,,"hicb fairly ackno\vledged the difference bet\veen an Eng- 
lish ,vife and a purchased slave, so far as the despotic po,ver 
of the n1aster '\
as concerned, belongs to the same time. 
This "
as the Custody of Infants Bill, the object of ,vhich 
,vas to obtain for mothers of irreproachable conduct, ,vho 
through no fault of theirs were living apart from their hus- 
bands, occasional access to their children, "Titb the permis- 
sion and under the control of the Equity Judges. It is cu- 
)'ious to notice how long and how" fiercely this modest meas- 
ure of recognition for ,vhat may alnlost be called the natu- 
ral rights of a ,,,ife and a 1110ther ,vas disputed in Parlia- 
ment, or at lea8t in the House of Lords. 
It is curious, too, to notice ,\
 hat a clarnor ,vas raised over 
the small contribution to the cause of national education 
,vhich was nlade by the l\lelbourne GO\Ternment. In 1834 
the first grant of public nloney for the purposes of element- 
ary education ,vas made by Parliament. The sum granted 
was t,venty thousand pounds, and the same grant was made 
every year until 1839. Then Lord John Russell asked for 
an increase of ten thousand ponnd
, and proposed a change 
in tbe 111anner of appropriating the rlloney. Up to that time 
the grant had been distributed through the National School 
Society, a body in direct connection ,vith the Church of 
England, and the British and Foreign School Association, 
which admitted children of all Christian denominations 
without imposing on them sectarian teaching. The money 
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was dispensed by the Lords of the '.rreasury, ,vho gave a\d 
to applicants in proportion to the size and cost of the school 
buildings, and the number of children who attended them. 
Naturally the result of such an arrangernent was that the 
dlstricts which needed help the most got it the least. If a 
place was so poor as not to be able to do anything for itself; 
the Lords of the Treasury would do nothing for it. N at- 
urally, too, the rich and po\verful Church ofEnglaud secured 
the greater part of the grant for itself. 1'here \vas no in- 
spection of the schools; no reports were nlade to Parliament 
as to the manner in which the system \vorked; no fitteps 
were taken to find out if the teachers were qualified or the 
teaching was good. "The statistics of the schools," says a 
\vriter ill the Edinburgh Revie'w, "were ålone considered- 
the size of the school-rooln, the cost of the building, and the 
nUJuber of scholars." In 1839 Lord John Russell proposed 
to increase the grant, and an Order in Council transferred 
its distributi<?n to a comn1ittee of the privy council, corn- 
posed of the president and not more than five men1 bers. 
Lord John Russell also proposed the appointment of in- 
spectors, the founding of a model school for the training of 
teachers, and tbe establishment of infant schools. The n1od- 
el school and the infant schools were to be practically un- 
sectarian. The comlnittee of the privy council were to be 
allowed to depart from the principle of proportioning their 
grants to the amount of local contribution, to establish in 
poor and crowded places schools not necessaril y connected 
witb either of the two educational societies, and to extend 
their aid even to schools where the Roman Catholic version 
of the Bible was read. The proposals of the Government 
were fiercely opposed in both Houses of Parliament. 'The 
tnost various and fantastic forms of bigotry combined against 
them. The application of public money, and especially 
through the hands of the committee of privy council, to 
any schools not under the control and authority of the 
Church of England was denounced as a State recognition 
of popery and heresy. Scarcely less marvellous to us 110\V 
are the speeches of those who promoted than of those who 
opposed the scheme. Lord John Russell himself, "rho ,vas 
much in advance of the comn1on opinion of those among 
whom he moved, pleaded for the principles of his measure 
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in a tone rather of apology than of actual vindication. . He 
did not venture to oppose point-blank the claim of those 
'v ho insisted that it ,vas part of the sacred right of the Es- 
taLli
hed Church to have the teaching all done in her O\Vß 
, \vay or to allo,v no teaching at all. 
The Government did not get all they sought for. They 
had a fierce fight for their grant, aud an amendment moved 
by Lord Stanley, to the effect that her )lajesty be requested 
to revoke the Order in Council appointing the Committee 
on Education, ,vas only negatived by a .Inajority oft\\"o votes 
-275 to 273. In the Lords, to "yhich the struggle ""as trans- 
ferred, the Arch bishop of Canterbury actually moved and 
carried by a large nlajority an address to the Queen pray- 
ing her to revoke the Order in Council. The Queen replied 
firluly that the funds voted by Parliament ,,
ould be found 
to be laid out in strict accordance w'ith constitutional usage, 
the rights of conscience, and the safety of the Established 
Church, and so disnlissed the question. The Governnlent, 
therefore, succeeded in establishing their COlnmittee of Co un- 
cil on Education, the institution by ,vhich our system of pub- 
lic instruction has been lllanaged evpr since. The ministry, 
on the \vbole, sho,,
ed to advantage in this struggle. They 
took up a principle, and they stood by it. If, as \ye have 
said, the speeches 111:lde by the }>I'Onloters of the scbenle seem 
an1azing to any int
lligellt per
on of onr time because of tbe 
feeble, apologetic, and altllost craven tone in \\"hich they as- 
sert the clainls of a systenl of national education, yet it must 
be admitted that the principle \\yas accepted by the Govern- 
ment at some ri
k, and that it ,vas not shabbily deserted in 
the faee of hostile pressure. It is "yorth noticing that ,vhile 
the increased grant and the principles on which it was to be 
distribu ted \\
ere opposed by SHch tnen as Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley, )11'. Gladstone, and 
lr. Disraeli, it had the sup- 
port of 
lr. O'Connell and of :\11". Smith O'Brien. Both these 
Irish leaders only regretted that the grant ,vas not very 
much larger, and that it ,vas 110t appropriated on a more 
liberal principle. O
Connell 'vas the recognized leader of 
the Irish Catholics and Nationalists; Sruith O'Brien ,,
as an 
aristocratic Protestant. 'Vith all the ".eakness of the "Thig 
)linistry, their term of office mnst at least be renlarkable for 
the ne\\" departure it to{)k in the matter of national educa- 
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tion. The appointment of the Committee of Council marks 
an epoch. 
Indeed, the history of that time seems full of Reform proj- 
ects. The Parliamentary annals contain the nalnes of va- 
rious nleasures of social and political improvernent which 
might in thenlselves, it \vould seem, bear ,vitness to the most 
unsleeping activity on the part of any ministry. l\leasures 
for general registration; for the reduction of the stamp duty 
on newspapers, and of the duty on paper; for the inlprove- 
Inent of the jail system; for the spread of vaccination; for 
the regulation of the labor of children; for the prohibition 
of the employment of any child or young person under 
twenty-one in the cleaning of chimneys by climbing; for 
the suppression of the punishlllent of the pillory; efforts to 
relieve the Jews from civil disabilities-these are but a few 
of tbe many projects of social and political reform that oc- 
cupied the attention of that busy period, which somehow 
appears, nevertheless, to bave been so sleepy and do-nothing. 
IIo\v does it come about that ,,'e can regard the ministry in 
,vhose tÏ1ne all these things ,vere done or attempted as ex- 
hausted and \vorthless? 
One ans\ver is plain. The reforming energy was in the 
tinle and not in the ministry. In every instance public opin- 
ion went far ahead of the inclinations of her l\fajesty's min- 
isters. There was a just and general conviction that if the 
Government ,vere left to themselves they \vould do nothing. 
When they were driven into any course of improvement 
they usually did all they could to mininlize the arnOl1nt of 
reform to be effected. 'Vhatever they undertook they seeln- 
ed to undertake reluctantly, and as if only ,vith the object 
of preventing other people from having anything to do with 
it. N atnrally, therefore, they got little or no thanks for any 
good they Inight have done. When they brought in a meas- 
ure to abolish in various cases the punishn1ent of death, they 
fèll so far behind public opinion and the inclinations of the 
comn1Ìssion that had for eight years been inquiring into the 
state of our criminalla\v, that their bill only passed by very 
narrow nlajorities, and irnprcssed many ardent reformers as 
if it \vere meant rather to \vithhold than to ad vance a gen- 
uine reform. III truth, it was a period of enthusiasm and 
of growth, and the ministry did not understand this. Lord 
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l\Ielbourlle seems to have found it hard to persuade himself 
that there ,vas any real anxiety in the mind of anyone to 
do anything in particular. He had, apparently, got into his 
mind the conviction that the only sensible thing the people 
of England could do was to keep up the l\lelbourne :à1inis- 
try, and that, being a sensible people, they ,vonld naturally 
do this. He had grown into something like the condition 
of a pampered old hall-porter, who, dozing in his chair, be- 
gins to look on it as an act of rudeness if any visitor to his 
nlaster presumes to knock at the door and so disturb him 
fronl his comforta1le rest. 
Anyone \vho doubts that it ,vas really a time of enthusi- 
asnl in these countries has only to glance at its history. 
The Church of England and the Church of Scotland "
ere 
alike convulsed by movements ,vhich ,vere the offspring of 
a genuine and irresistible enthusiasnl-enthusiasm of tbat 
strong, far-reacbing kind '\vhich makes epochs in the history 
of a church or a people. In Ireland Father )Iathew, a pi- 
ous and earnest friar, \" ho had neither eloquence nor learn- 
ing nor genius, but only enthusiaSlll and noble purpose, had 
stirred the hearts 
f the population in tbe cause of temper- 
ance as thoroughly 3S Peter the IIermit might have stirred 
the heart of a people to a crusade. l\lany of the efforts of 
social reform ,vhich are still periodically made an10ng our- 
selves had their beginning then, and can scarcely be said to 
have made much advance from that day to this. In July, 
1840, 1\lr. Hun1e nloved in the House of Commons for an ad- 
dress to the Throne, praying tbat the British 
Iuseum and 
the National Gallery might be opened to the public after 
Divine service on Sundays, "at such hours as taverns, beer- 
shops, and gin-shops are legally open." The motion ,vas, of 
course, rejected; but it is ,,,"orthy of mention now as an evi- 
dence of the point to \y hich the spirit of social reform had 
advanced at a period ,,
ben Lord l\I
lbourne had seemingly 
made up his mind that reform had done enough for his gen- 
eration, and that nlinisters might be allo\ved, at least during 
his time, to eat their meals in peace without being disturbed 
by the urgencies of restless Radicals, or threatened with 
hostile majorities and Tory successes. 
"fhe Stockdale case ,vag a disturbance of ministerial repose 
which at one time thrraten(ld to briBO' about a collision be- 
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tween the privileges of Parliament and the authority of the 
law courts. The Messrs. IIansard, the \vell- kno\vn Parlia- 
mentary printers, had published certain Parlian1entary re- 
ports on prisons, in ,vhich it ha})pened that a book published 
by J. J. Stockdale ,vas described as obscene and disgusting 
in the extreme. Stockdale proceeded against the I-Iansards 
for libel. The Hansards pleaded the authority of Parlia.. 
ment; but I
ord Chief- justice Denman decided that tbe 
House of Commons was not Parliarnent, and had no author- 
ity to sanction the publication of libels on individuals. Out 
of this contradiction of authorities arose a long and often a 
very unseemly squabble. The House of Commons would 
not give up its privileges; the la,,,, courts would not admit 
its authority. Judgment was given by default against the 
Hansards in one of the rnany actions for libel which arose 
out of the affair, and the sberiffs of London ".ere called on 
to seize and sell some of the Hansards' property to satisfy 
tbe demands of the plaintiff. The unhappy sheriffs were 
placed, as the homely old saying would describe it, between 
the devil and the deep sea. If they touched the property 
of the Hansards they were acting in contempt of the privi- 
lege of the House of Commons, and were liable to be com.. 
mitted to N ewgate. I
 on the other hand, they refused to 
carry out the orders of the Court of Queen's Bench, that 
court would certainly send thern to prison for the refusal. 
The reality of their dilemnla was, in fact, very soon proved. 
The amount of the damages was paid into the Sheriff's Court 
in order to avoid the scandal of a sale, but under protest; 
the House of Commons ordered the sheriffs to refund the 
money to the Hansards; the Court of Queen's Bencb ,vas 
n10ved for an order to direct the sheriffs to pay it over to 
Stockdale. The sheriffs were finally committed to the cus- 
tody of the sergeant-at-arms for contempt of the House of 
Commons. The Court of Queen's Bench served a \vrit of 
kabeas corpus on the sergeant-at-arn1S calling 011 hint to pro- 
duce the sheriffs in court. The I-Iouse directed the sergeant- 
at-arms to infornl the court that he held the sheriffs in cus- 
tody by order of the Commons. The sergeant-at-arnls took 
the sheriffs to the Court of Queen's Bench and made his 
statement there; his explanation was declared reasonable 
an(l sufficient, and he n)3rched his prisoners back again. A 
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great deal of this ridiculous sort of thing ,vent on ". hich it 
is not no,v necessary to describe in any detail. The House 
of Comn10ns, "That ,vith the arrest of the sheriffs and of 
agents acting on behalf of the pertinacious Stockdale, had 
on their hands batches of prisoners ,\'ith ,vhom they did not 
kno,v in the least 'v hat to do; the ""hole affair created Ím- 
mense popular excitement nlingled '\\"ith lunch ironicallangh- 
ter. At last the Honse of Conlmons had recourse to legisla- 
tion, and Lord John Russell brought in a bill on 
larch 3d, 
1840, to afford sumn1ary protection to all persons elnployed 
in the publication of Parlialnentary papers. The prean1ble 
of the n1easure declared that" 'v hereas it is essential to the 
due and effectual discharge of the functions and duties of 
Parliarnent that no obstruction should exist to the publi- 
cation of the reports, papers, votes, or proceedings of either 
Honse, as such House should deen1 fit," it is to be la\\"ful 
"for any person or persons against \v horn any civil or crimi- 
nal proceedings shall be taken on account of such pu blica- 
tion to bring before the court a certificate under tbe hand 
of the Lord Chancellor or the Speaker, stating that it ,vas 
published hy the authority of the IIonse, and the proceed- 
ings should at once be stayed." This bill was run quickly 
through both Houses-not ,,'ithout some opposition or at 
least murmur in the Upper House-and it becan1e law on 
April 14th. It settled the que
tion satisfactorily enough, 
although it certainly did not define the relative rights of 
Parliament and the courts. of la". No difficulty of the same 
. kind has since arisen. The sheriffs and the other prisoners 
""ere discharged fron1 custody after a\\-hile, and the public 
excitelnent ,,"ent out in quiet laughter. 
The question, ho,,'ever, \"as a very serious one; and it is 
significant that public opinion ""as almo
t entirely on the 
side of tbe la,,,,, courts and the sheriffs. The n1Ïnistry nlust 
have so faBen in public favor as to bring the House of Com- 
Jnons into disrepute along ,vith them, or such a sentiment 
could not have prevailed so \\'idely out-of-doors. The pu b- 
lic seemed to see nothing in the "'hole affair but a tyranni- 
cal House of COJllnl0nS ,vielding illin1Ítable po,,'ers against 
a few hun)ble individllal
, sOlne of ,,'horn, the sheriffs, for in- 
stance, had no share in the controversy except that inlposed 
on them by official duty. Accordingly, the sheriffs ,vere the 
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heroes of the hour, and were toasted and applauded an over 
the country. Assuredly it ,vas an a
Tkward position for the 
House of CODln10ns to be placed in ,vhen it had to vindicate 
its privileges by comn1Ïtting to prison Inen ,vho were merely 
doing a duty ,vhich the la\v courts iUlposed on them. It 
'\vould have been better, probably, if the Government had 
Inore firmly asserted the r
ghts of the House of Commons at 
the beginning, and thus allo,ved the public to see the real 
question ,vhich the "'''hole controversy involved. Nothing 
can be nlore clear no,," than the paranlonnt ilnportance of 
securing to each House of Parliall1ent an absolute authority 
and freedom of publication. No evil that could posRibly 
arise out of the nlisuse of such a po\ver could be anything 
1ike that certain to cotne of a state of things which restricted 
by libella\vs, or other\\'i
e, the right of either House to pub- 
lish ,,"hatevpr it thought proper for the public good. .N ot 
a single nleasure for the refornl of any great grievance, from 
the abolition of slavery to the passing of the Factory Acts, 
but might haye been obstructed, and perhaps even prevent- 
ed, if the free exposure of existing evils were. denied to the 
Houses of Parliament. In this country, Parliament only 
\vorks through the po\\yer of public opinion. A social re- 
form is not carried out sin1 ply by virtue of the decision of 
a cabinet that sornething ought to be done. The :1ttention 
of the I
egislature and of the public has to be called to the 
grievance again and again, by speeches, resolutions, dehates, 
and divisions, before there is any chance of carrying a Ineas- 
ure on the subject. "W
hen public opinion is ripe, and is 
strong enough to help the Government thJ.ough ,\"ith a re- 
forln in spite of prejud ices and vested interests, then, and 
not till then, the reform is carried. But it would be hardly 
possible to bring the matter up to this stage of gro
.th if 
those 
'ho ,vere interested in upholding a grievance had the 
power of \vorrying the pu blishers of the Parliamentary reports 
by legal proceedings in the earlier stages of the discussion. 
Nor wonlò it be of any nse to protect merely the freedom 
of debate in Parlialnent itself: It is not through debate, 
but through publication, that the public opinion of the conn- 
try is reached. In truth, the poorer a man is, the weaker 
and the humbler, the greater need is there that he should 
call out for the full freedonl of publication to be vested in 
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the bands of Parliament. Tbe factory child, the clinlbing 
boy, the apprentice under colonial systenls of nlodified slav- 
ery, the seaman sent to sea in tbe rotten ship; the ,voman 
clad in un\vomanly rags \vho sings her" Song of a Shirt;" 
the other WOlnan, almost literally unsexed in form, function, 
and soul, \vho in her filthy trousers of sacking dragged on 
all-fours the coal trucks in the mines-these are the tyrants 
and the monopolists for ,vhom ,ve assert the privilege of 
Parliamentary publication. 
'.rhe operations \vhieh took place about this time in Syria 
belong, perhaps, rather to the general history of the Ottoman 
Enlpire than to that of England. But they had so inlpor- 
tant a bearing on the relations bet\veen this country and 
France, and are so directly connected \vith subsequent events 
in ,,'hieh Englanù bore a leading part, that it ,vould be irn- 
pos
ible to pass then} over ,,,ithout some notice here. ßlo- 
hamnled Ali, Pasha of Egypt, the most po\verful of all the 
Sultan's feudatories, a llian of iron \vill and great capacity 
both for ,val' and adnlinistration, had made hilnself for a 
time master of Syria. By the aid of the warlike qualities 
of his adopted son, Ibrahirn Pasha, he had defeated the 
armies of the Porte \\' herever he had encountered theIll. 

Iohammed's victories had, for the time, compelled the Porte 
to alIo\v him to renlain in po""er in Syria; but the Sultan 
had long been preparing to try another effort for the reduc- 
tion of his anlbitious vassal. III 1839 the Sultan again de- 
clared ""ar against )Iohammed Ali. Ibrahinl Pasha again 
obtained an over,,' heln1ÍHg victory over the Turkish army. 
The energetic Sultan l\Iahmoud, a Ulan not un\vorthy to 
cope \vith such an adversary as :i\Iohamnled Ali, died sud- 
denly; and imnlediately after his death the Capitan Pasha., 
or Lord High Adn1Íral of the Ottoman fleet, ,vent over to 
the Egyptians \vith aU his vessels; an act of almost unexam- 
pled treachery even in the history of the Ottoman Emvire. 
It \\
as evident that Turkey ,vas not able to hold her o\\"n 
against the formidable l\Iobanlnled and his successful son; 
and the policy of the \Vestern Po,,"ers of Europe, and of 
England especially, had long been to maintain the Ottoman 
Empire as 2, necessary part of the COllInon State systeln. 
The policy of Russia ""as to keep up that empire as long 
as it suited her own purposes; to take care that DO other 
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l)o\ver got anything out of Turkey; and. to prepare the 
,yay for such a partition of the spoils of Turkey as \\Tould 
satisfy Russian interests. Russia, therefore, \vas to be found 
Do\\r defending Turkey, and no\v assailing her. rrhe course 
taken by Russia \vas seelningly inconsisteut; Lut it was 
only inconsistent as the course of a sailing ship Inay be 
\vhich no\v tacks to this side and no\v to that, but has a 
clear object in view and a port to reach all the \vhile. Eng- 
land was then, and for a long tinle afteJ., steadily bent on 
preserving the Turkish Enlpire, and in a great rneasure as 
a rampart against the schenles and ambitions ilJ1l'uted to 
Russia herself: France was less firlnly set on the nlainte- 
nance of Turkey; and France, moreover, had got it into her 
mind that England had designs of her o\\"n on Egypt. Aus- 
tria \\9a8 disposed to go generall y ,,'ith Euglaud; Prussia 
""as little lllore than a nOluillal sharer in the all iance that 
was now tinkered np. It is e,'ident that such an alliance 
could not be very harmonious or direct in its action. It 
was, ho\vever, effective enough to prove too strong for the 
Pasha of Egypt. A fleet 1l1ade up of English, Austriall, and 
Turkish vessels bOll1barded Acre; an allied army drove the 
Egyptians fron1 several of their strongholds. lbrahirn Pa
ha, 
with all his courage and genius, ,vas not equal to the odds 
against \vhich he no\v saw himself forced to contend. He 
had to succulnb. Noone could doubt that he and his fa- 
ther \vere inconlparaLly better aLle to give good govern- 
ment and the chances of developtnent to Syria than the 
Porte had ever been. But in this instance, as in others, 
the odious principle "9as upheld by England and her actual 
allies that the Turkish Elnpire lllust be nlaintained, at no 
lllatter \vhat cost of suffering and degradation to its subject 
populations. l\fohamlned Ali ,vas deprived of all his Asiatic 
possessions, but \vas secured in his government of Egypt. 
A convention signed at London on July 15th, 1840, arranged 
for the imposition of those terms on 1\lohamrned Ali. 
The con\gention "ras Rigncd by the representatives of Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, on the one part, and of 
the Ottoman Port
 on the other. The name of France \vas 
not found there. France had dra"rn back fron} the alliance, 
and for sOlne tin1e seemed as if she \\?ere likel y to take arms 
against it. 1\1. Thiers was then bel' Prime..minister: be was 
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a lnan of quick fancy, re
tless and ambitious temperament, 
and "'hat \ve cannot help calling a vulgar spirit of national 
self:sufficiency-we are speaking now of the Thiers of 1840, 
not of the \vise and capable statesman, tempered and tried 
by the fire of adversity, ,vho reorganized France out of the 
ruin and \velter of 1870. Thiers persuaded himself and the 
great majority of his countrymen" that England ,vas bent 
upon driving l\lohamrned Ali out of Egypt as well as out of 
Syria, and that her object was to obtain possession of Egypt 
for herself: For some months it seemed as if war \\rere inev- 
itable bet\veen England and France, although there \vas not 
in reality the slightest reason why the t\\"O States should 
quarrel. France '''''as just as far away from any thought of 
a really disinterested foreign policy as England. England, 
on the other hand, had not the remotest idea of becoming 
the possessor of Egypt. Fortunately Louis PhiJippe and M. 
Guizot ""ere both strongly in favor of peace; 1\1. Thiers re- 
signed; and 1\1. Guizot became Dlinister for Foreign Affairs, 
and virtually head of the Government. Thiers defended his 
policy in the French Chamber in a scream of passionate and 
almost hysterical declamation. Again and again he declared 
that his mind had been lllade up to go to ,var if England did 
not at once give ,vay and modify the tern1S of the conven- 
tion of July. It cannot be doubted that Thiers carried with 
him much of the excited pu blic feeling of France. But the 
King and .1\1. Guizot ,vere happily supported by the major- 
ity in and out of the Chambers; and on July 13th, 1841, the 
Treaty of London "yas signed, ,,,,hieh provided for tbe settle- 
ment of the afI:'1irs of Egypt on the basis of the arrangen1ent 
already made, and \\yhich contained, Inoreover, the stipula- 
tion, to be referred to more than once hereafter, by \vbich 
the Sultan declared himself firmly resolved to maintain the 
ancient principle of his empire-that no foreign ship of ,var 
was to be adillitted into the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, 
with the exception of light vessels for ,vhich a firman ,vas 
granted. 
The public of this country had taken but little interest in 
the controver
y about Egypt, at least until it seemed like- 
ly to involve England in a "yar ".ith France. Some of the 
episodes of the \\'ar \"ere indeed looked upon with a certain 
øatisfaction by peo
le here at borne. The bra very of Char
es. 
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Napier, the hot - headed, self-conceited commodore, was en. 
thusiastically extolled, and his feats of successful audacity 
were glorified as though they had shown the genius of a 
Nelson or the clever resource of a Cochrane. Not many of 
Napier's adruirers cared a rush about the merits of the quar- 
}"el bet\veen the Porte ana the Pasha. J\'lost of them ,,'ould 
have been just as ,veIl pleased if Napier had been fighting 
for the Pasha and against the Porte; not a few \vere ut- 
terly ignorant as to whether he was fighting for Porte or 
for Pasha. 'rhose wbo claimed to be more enlightened had 
a 
ort of general idea that it ,,"as in some ,yay essential to 
the 
afety and glory of England that \vhenever Turkey \\'as 
in trouble ,ve should at once become her champions, tame 
her rebels, and conquer her enemies. Unfounded as ,vere 
the suspicions of Frenchmen about our designs upon Egypt, 
they can hardly be called very unreasonable. Even a very 
cool and impartial Frenchnlan might be led to the conclu- 
sion that free England \vould not \vithout some direct pur- 
pose of her own have pledged herself to the cause of a base 
and a decaying despotism_ 
Steadily, mean\vbile, did the ministry go fronl bad to 
worse. They had greatly damaged their character by the 
manner in ,vhich they had again and again pnt up ,vith de. 
feat, and consented to resume or retain office on any excuse 
or pretext. They ,vere remarkably bad adlninistrators; 
their finances ,vere ,vretchedly nlal1aged. In later tinles 
. ,ve have come to regard the Tories as especially weak in the 
matter of finance. A well-nlanaged revenue and a conlfort- 
able surplus are generally looked upon as in SOlne way or 
other the monopoly of a Liberal adlninistration; ,vhile lav- 
ish expenditure, deficit, and incJ.eased taxation are counted 
among the necessary accompanirnents of a Tory Govern- 
ment. So nearly does public opinion on both sides go to 
accepting these conditions, that there are many Tories who 
take it rather as a matter of pride that their leaders are not 
mean economists, and who regard a free-handed expenditure 
of the national revenue as something peculiarly gentlemau- 
like, and in keeping ,vith the honorable traditions of a great 
country party. But this \\'a
 not the idea ,,'hich prevailed 
in the days of tbe }Ielbourne l\Iinistry. Then the universal 
conviction was that the Whigs were incapable of managing 
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the finances. The budget of the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, )Ir. Baring, showed a deficiency of nearly t'\vo millions. 
This deficiency he proposed to meet in part by alteration in 
the sugar duties; but the House of Commons, after a long 
deba te, rejected his proposals by a n1ajority of thirty-six. 
It \\'as then expected, of course, that ministers ,vould resign; 
but they \vere not y"et ,villing to accept the consequences 
of defeat. They thought they had another stone in their 
sling. Lord John Rus
ell had previously given notice of 
his intention to move for a cOlnmittee of the \\Thole House 
to consider the state of legislation ,\,ith regard to the trade 
in corn; and he now brought for,,"ard an announcement of 
his plan, ",vhich was to propose a fixed duty of eight shil- 
lings per quarter on ,vheat, and proportionately dirnini
hed 
rates on rye, barley, and oats. Except for its effect on the 
fortunes of the l\lelbourne :l\liniscry there is not the slightest 
importance to be attached to this proposal. It ,vas an ex- 
perin1ent in the direction of the Free-traders, ,vho ,vere just 
beginning to be po\verfnl, although they were not nearly 
strong enough yet to dictate the policy of a government. 
'Ve shaH have to tell the story of Free-trade hereafter; this 
present incident is no part of the history of a great rnove- 
ment; it is n1erely a 
nnall party dodge. It deceived no 
one. Lord :lllelbourne had al\\'ays 
poken ,vith the utter- 
most contempt of the Free-trade agitation. 'Vith charac- 
teristic oaths, he had declared that of all the mad things 
he had ever heard suggested, Free-trade ,vas the maddest. 
Lord John Russell himself, although far n10re enlightened 
than the Prime-minister, had often condernned and sneered 
at the demand for Free-trade. The conversion of the min- 
isters into the official ad,.ocates of a nloderate fixed duty 
,vas all too sudden for the conscience, for the very stomach 
of the nation. Public opinion '\vould not endure it. N oth- 
ing but barnl can1e to the 'Vhigs from the atten1pt. In- 
8tead of any new adherents or fresh sympathy being won 
for them by their proposal, people only asked, "'Vill noth- 
ing, then, turn them out of office? Will they never have 
done ,vith trying ne\v trick
 to keep in place?" 
Sir Robert Peel took, in homely phrase, the bull by the 
horns. He proposed a direct vote of ,vant of confidence- 
a resolution declaring that n1Ïnisters did not possess con- 
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fidence of the House sufficiently to enable them to carry 
through the nleasures which they deemed of essential im- 
portance to the public welfare, and that their continuance 
in office under such circumstances "ras at variance with the 
8pirit of the Constitution. On June 4th, 1841, th
 division 
was taken; and the vote of no-confidence was carried by a 
majority of one. Even the Whigs could not stand this. 
Lord l\lelbourne at last began to think that things were 
looking serious. Parliament was dissolved, and the result 
of the general election was that the Tories were found to 
have a majority even greater than they themselves had an- 
ticipated. The mornent the ne\v ParlialTIent was assembled 
amendments to the address were carried in both Houses in 
a sense hostile to the Government. Lord l\felbourne and 
his colleagues had to resign, and Sir Robert Peel was in- 
trusted with the task of forlning an administration. 
We have not much more to do with Lord Melbourne in 
this history. He nlerely drops out of it. Bet\veen his ex- 
pulsion from office and his death, which took place in 1848, 
he did little or nothing to call for the notice of anyone. It 
was said at one tinle that his closing years were lonesome 
and nlelancholy; but this has lately been denied, and indeed 
it is not likely that one who had such a genial telnper and 
so many friends could have been left to the dreariness of a 
not self-sufficing solitude and to the bitterness of neglect. 
He was a generous and kindly IlIan; hiR personal character, 
although often assailed, was free of any serious reproach; 
he was a failure in office, not so rnuch froIl] \vant of ability, 
as because he \vas a politician 
?ithout convictions. 
The Peell\Iinistry came into power with great hopes. It 
had Lord Lyndhurst for Lord Chancellor; Sir .J ames Gra- 
ham for Home Secretary; I
ord Aberdeen at the Foreign 
Office; Lord Stanley was Colonial Secretary. The most re- 
markable man not in the cabinet, soon to be one of the fore- 
most statesmen in the country, "ras 1\lr.. W. E. Gladstone. 
It is a fact of some significance in the history of the Peel 
administration, that the elections \\
hich brought the new 
ministry into power brought Mr. Cobden for the first time 
into the House of Commons. 
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MOVEME:8TS 1:8 THE CHURCHES. 


W BILE Lord l\Ielbourne and his Whig colleagues, still in 
office, 
.ere fribbling a,vay their popularity on the pleasant 
assulll1>tion that nobody ,vas particularly in earnest about 
anything, the Vicp- chancellor and heads of houses held a 
nleeting at Oxford, and passed a censure on the celebrated 
"K o. 90," of "Tracts for the Times." The Inovement, of 
which some important tpndencies ,vere formally censured in 
the condemnation of this tract, ,vas one of the nlost nlonlen- 
tons that had stirred the Church of England since the Ref: 
ormation. The autbor of the tract ,vas Dr. John I-Ienry 
N e\vman, and the principal ground for its censure, by voices 
claiming authority, ,vas the principle it seen1ed to put for- 
\vard-that a Inan nlight honestly 8U bscribe all tbe articles 
and formularies of the English Church, while yet holding 
many of the doctrines of the Cburch of Rome, against ,vhich 
those articles ,vere regarded as a nece8sary protest. The 
great movement which \\yas thus brought into sudden ques- 
tion and publicity ,vas. in itself an off"pring of the Ï1nmense 
stirring of thought \vhich the French Revolution called np, 
and \vhich had its softened echo in the English Reform Bill. 
The centre of the religious movenlent was to be found in the 
University of Oxford. 'Vhen it is in the right, and ,vhen it 
is in the "Trong, Oxford has al\vays had Inore of the senti- 
mental and of the poetic in its cast of thought than its riyal 
or colleague of Can1bridge. There were t\\.o influences then 
in operation over England, both of which alike aroused the 
alarn1 and the hostility of certain gifted and enthusiastic 
young Oxford Inen. One '\\"as the tendency to Rationalism 
dra\vn from the German theologians; the other was the 
manner in ,vhich the connection of the Church ,,"ith the 
State in England ,vas beginning to operate to the disad- 
vantage of the Church as a sacred institution and teacher. 
'fhe Reform party everywhel.e were assailing the rigbts and 
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property of the Church. In Ireland, especially, experiments 
were rnade which every practical nlan will now regard with 
approval, ,,"hether he be Churchman or not, but which seemed 
to the devoted ecclesiast of Oxford to be fraught with dan- 
ger to the freedom and influence of the Church. Out of the 
contelnplation of these dangers sprang the desire to revive 
the authority of the Church; to quicken ber ,vith a new vi- 
tality; to give her once again that place as guide and in- 
spirer of the national life which her ardent votaries believed 
to be bers by right, and to have been forfeited only by the 
carelessness of her authorities, and their failure to fulfil the 
duties of her Heaven-assigned mission. 
No movement could \vell have had a purer source. None 
could have had nlore disinterested and high-minded pro- 
moters. It ,vas borne in upon some earnest, unresting souls, 
like that of the sweet and saintly Keble-souls "without 
haste and w'ithout rest.," like Goethe's star-that the Church 
of England had higher duties and nobler claims than the 
business of preaching harrnless sermons and the power of 
enriching bishops. Keble could not bear to think of the 
Church taking pleasure since all is well. He urged on some 
of the more vigorous and thoughtful minds around him, or 
rather he suggested it by his influence and his example, that 
they should reclaim for the Church the place which ought to 
be hers, as the true successor of the Apostles. He claimerl 
for her that she, and sbe alone, was the real Catholic Church, 
and that ROine had wandered a,vay from the right path, and 
foregone the glorious mission which she might have Inain- 
tained. Among those who shared the spirit and purpose of 
Keble ,vere Richard Hurrell Froude, the historian's elder 
brother, ,vha gave rich promise of a splendid career, but ,vho 
died ,vhile still in comparative youth; Dr. Pusey, afterward 
leader of the school of ecclesiasticisrn "r hich bears his name; 
and, most elninent of all, Dr. Newman. Keble had taken 
part in the publication of a series of treatises called" Tracts 
for the Tin1es," the object of \vhich ,vas to vindicate the real 
mission, as the "\\
riters believed, of the (;hurch of England. 
This was the ':rractarian movement.. 'v hich had such various 
and memorable results. Newman first started the project 
of the 'fracts, and ,vrote the most remarkable of them. He 
had, up to this time, heen distinguished as one of the most 
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unsparing enelnies of Rome. At the same time he was, as 
be has himself said, " fierce" against the" instruments" and 
the "manifestations" of "the Liberal cau
e." "Thile he 
\vas at Algiers once, a French vessel put in there, flying the 
tricolor; :K e,vnlan ,vould not even look at her. "On DIY 
return, though forced to stop t,venty-four hours at Paris, 
I kept in-doors the whole time, and all that I sa\v of that 
beautiful city \vas \vbat I sa,v fronl the diligence." lIe had 
never had any manner of association \vith Roman Catholics; 
haa, in fact, kno,vIl singularly little of them. As N e\Vlnan 
studied and \vrote concerning the best ,vay to restore the 
Church of England to her prqper place in the national life, 
he kt'pt the thought before him" that there 'vas something 
greater than the Established Church, and that that \\9as the 
Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from the beginning, 
of \rhich she \vas but the local presence and the organ. 
She \vas nothing unless she ,vas this. She must be dealt 
with strongly, or she \\TonId be lo
t. There ,vas need of a 
second Retorlllation." At this tilDe the idea of leaying the 
Church never, Dr. N eWlllall himself aS
l1re8 us, had crosseù 
his in1agination. He felt alarmed for the Church bet\\?een 
Gernlan Rationalism and man-of-the-\vorld liberali
nl. His 
fear \vas that the Church would sink to be the servile instru- 
ment of a State, and a Liberal State. 
The abilities of Dr. K e"91nan \vere hardly surpassed ùy 
any contemporary in any departnlcnt of thought. I-lis po- 
sition and influence in Oxford were almost unique. There 
was in his intellectual temperament a curious combinati.on 
of the mystic and the logical. He ,vas at once a poetic 
dreanler and a sophist-in the true and not the corrupt and 
ungenerous sense of the latter \vord. It had often lleen said 
of him and of another great Englishlnan, that a change in 
their early conditions and training "9ould easily have Inade 
of N e\vman a Stuart :\1ill, and of :ì\lill a N e\\9man. England, 
in our time, has hardly had a greater master of argul11ent and 
of English prose than N e\vrnan. lIe is one of the keenest of 
dialecticians; and, like 
lil1, has the rare art that dissol\ges 
all tbe difficulties of the most abstruse or perplexed sn bject, 
aDd sho\vs it bare and clear even to the least subtle of read- 
ers. His words dispel mists; and "9hether tbey ,vho listen 
agree or not, they cannot fail to understand. A penetrating l 
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poignant, satirical humor is found in most of his writings, an 
irony sonletirnes piercing suddenly through it like a darting 
pain. On the other hand, a generous vein of poetry and of 
pathos informs his sty Ie; and there are many passages of 
his works in 'v hich be rises to the height of a genuine and 
noble eloquence. 
In all the arts that make a great preacher or orator N ew- 
man ,vas strikingly deficient. His Dlanner was constrained, 
ungracefu 1, and even a w k,vard; his voice ,vas thin and weak. 
His bearing ,vas not at first irnpressive in any way. A 
gaunt, emaciated figure, a sharp and eagle face, a cold, nledi- 
tative eye, rather repelled thau attracted those ,,,ho saw him 
for the first tÌlne. Singularly devoid of affectation, N eWlnan 
did not al\vays conceal his intellectual scorn of n1en who 
made loud pretence \yith inferior gifts, and the Inen nIust 
have been few indeed \\" hose gifts \vere not inferior to his. 
N e\\"man had no scorn for intellectual inferiority in itself; he 
despised it only ,vhen it gave itself airs. I-lis influence \v bile 
he was the vicar of St.l\Iary's at Oxford \vas profound. As 
1\11'. Gladstone said of him in a recent speech," \vithout os- 
tentation or effort, but by sinI pIe excellence, he was continu- 
any dra \ving undergraduates more and 1110re around hiln." 
Mr. Gladstone in the same speech gave a description of Dr. 
N e\vrnan's pulpit style ,vhich is interesting: " Dr. Newman's 
Inanner in the pulpit was one which, if you considered it in 
its separate parts, \\"ould lead you to arrive at very unsat- 
isfactory conclusions. There was not very much change in 
th
 inflection of the voice; action there was none; his sel'- 
n10ns were read, and his eyes \vere a1 ways on his book; and 
all that, you ,vill say, is against efficiency in }Jl'eaching. Yes; 
but you take the man as a w hole, and there ,va8 a stamp and 
a seal upon him, there was a solenln music and sweetness in 
his tone, there \\'as a completeness in the figure, taken to- 
gether with the tone and ,vith the manner, which lnade even 
his delivery, such as I have described it, and though exclu- 
sively ".ith written sermons, singularly attractive." The 
starn p and seal ,vere, indeed, those 'v hich are Í1npressed by 
genius, piety, and earnestness. No opponent ever spoke of 
Newman but with adlniration for his intellect and respect 
for his character. Dr. N e\\7lnan had a younger brother, Fran- 
cis W. Ne\\7man, who also possessed remarkable ability and 
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earnestness. He, too, was distinguished at Oxford, and seem- 
ed to bave a great career there before him. But he was 
dra\vn one way by the w'ave of thought before his more fa- 
mous brother had been dra\vn the other \vay. In 1830, the 
younger N e,vnlan found himself prevented by religious scru- 
ples from subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles for bis mas- 
ter's degree. He left the university, and wandered for years 
in tbe East, endeavoring, not very successfully, perhaps, to 
teach Christianity on its broadest base to l\loharumedans; 
and then he caIne back to England to take his place among 
the leaders of a certain school of free thought. Fate had 
dealt with those brothers as with the two fi'iends in Rich- 
ter's story: it" seized their bleeding hearts, and flung them 
different \vays." 
'Vhen Dr. N elvman wrote the farpous Tract " No. 90," for 
which he ,,'as censured, he bo,ved to the authority of his 
bishop, if not to that of the heads of houses; and he discon- 
tinued the publication of snch treatises. But he did not ad- 
mit any change of opinion; and, indeed, soon after he edit- 
ed a publication called The British Critic, in "\\"hich many of 
the principles held to be exclusively those of the Churcb of 
Rome \vere enthusiastically clain}ed for the English Church. 
Yet a little and the gradual \\yorking of N e\vman's mind be- 
came evident to all the worlò. The brightest and most pen- 
etrating intellect in the Church of England \vas \vithdrawn 
from her service, and N e,vrnan ,vent over to the Church of 
Rome. His secession was described by 1\11'. Disraeli, a quar- 
ter of a century after\vard, as having" dealt a blow to the 
Church of England under \vhich sbe still reels." To this re- 
sult had the inquiry conducted him ,vhich had led his friend 
Dr. Pusey merely to endeavor to incorporate some of the 
nlysticisln and the symbols of Rome \vith the ritual of tbe 
English Protestant Church; ",.hich had brought Keble only 
to seek a nlore liberal and truly Christian temper for the 
faith of the Protestant; and \y hich had sent Francis N ew- 
man into Radicalism and Rationalism. 
In truth, it is not difficult no\v to understand how tbe 
elder N e\Vnlan's mind becanle dra\vn to\vard the ancient 
Church 'which ,von him at last. We can see from bis o\vn 
candid account of his earlier sentiments bow profoundly 
lllystical ,vas his intellectual nature, and how, long before 
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he was conscious of any such tendency, he was drawn toward 
tbe very syn1bolislus of the Catholic Church. Pascal's early 
and unexplained mastery of Inathematical problems which 
no one had taught him is not more suggestive in its way 
tban those early dra\viugs of Catholic symbols and devices 
,vhich, done in his childhood, N e\vman says surprised and 
were inexplicable io him when he came on then1 in years 
long after. No place could be better fitted to encourage 
and develop this tendency to mysticism in a thoughtful Inind 
than Oxford, \vith all its noble nlemories of scholars and of 
priests, with its picturesque and poetic surroundings, and 
its never-fading mediævulism. N eWluan lived in the past. 
His spirit \vas with medj
val England. His thoughts \vere 
of a tinle \" hen one Ch u rch took charge of the souls of a 
whole united, devout people, and stood as the guide and au- 
thority appointed for thèm by Heaven. He thought of such 
a time until first he believed in it as a thing of the past, 
and next came to have faith in the possibility of its restora.. 
tion as a thing of tbe present and the future. When once 
he had come to this point the rest follo\\t'ed, "as by lot God 
wot." No creature could for a nlOInent suppose that that 
ideal Church was to be found in the English Establishrnent, 
su bmitted as it \vas to State-made doctrine, and to the de- 
cision of the Lord Chancellor, who might be an infidel or a 
free-liver. The question which Cardinal l\lanniug tells us 
he asked himself years after, at the time of the Gorham case, 
must often have presented itself to the rnind of N ewn1an- 
Suppose all the Bishops of the Church of England should 
decide unanimously on any question of doctrine, \\:-ould any 
one receive the decision as infallible? Of course not. Such 
is not the genius or the principle of the English Ch urch. 
The Church of England has no pretension to be considered 
the infallible guide of the people in matters even of doc- 
trine. Were she seriously to put for\vard any such preten- 
sion, it would be rejected ,vith contempt by the comnlon 
mind of the nation. \Ve are not discussing questions of 
dogma or the rival claims of Churches here; we are merely 
pointing out that to a man \"ith Ne\vman's idea of a church, 
the Church of England could not long afford a home. That 
very logical tendency, \v hich in the D1ind of Newman, as 
of that of Pascal, contended for supremacy with the ten- 
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dency to devotion and mysticism, only impelled him more 
rigorously on his way. He could not put up \vith com- 
proluises, and con vince himself that he ought to be con- 
vinced. He dragged every compromise and every doctrine 
into the light, and insisted on kno,ving exactly \\' hat it 
alnountèd to and ,,'"hat it nleant to say. The doctrines and 
conlpron1Í
es of his O'YIl Church did not satisfy billl. There 
are n1inds \vhich, in this condition of be,vilderment, Illight 
bave been content to find "no footing so solid as doubt." 
N e\\Tman had not a mind of that class. He could not be- 
lieve in a ,vorld ,vithout a cburch, or a church \vithout \v hat 
he held to be inspiration; and accordingly he thre\y his 
\\rhùle soul, energy, genius, and fame into tbe cause of the 
Church of ROlne. 
This, ho\vever, did not come all at once. We are antici- 
pating by a fe\v years the passing over of Dr. Newman, Car- 
dinal 
lanning, and others to the ancient Churcb. It is 
clear that X e\Vnlan \\'"as not himself conscious for a long 
tilHe of the manner in ,vhich he ".as being dra \\"n, surely al- 
tbough not quickly, in the direction of Rome. lIe used to 
be accused at one tinle of having remained a conscious Ro- 
man Catbolic in the English Church, laboring to Blake ne,\" 
converts. Apart from his o\vn calm assnrances, and from 
the singularly pure and candid nature of the man, there are 
reasons enough to render such a charge absurd. Indeed, 
that sirnple and childish conception of hunlan nature '\9hich 
assunles that a Tnan must al \vays see the logical consequences 
of certain adnlissions or inquiries beforehand, because all men 
can see thenl after\vard, i
 rather confusing and out of place 
w ben we are considering such a crisis of thought and feeling 
as that \v hich took place in Oxford, and such IDen as those 
who were principally concerned in it. For tbe present it is 
enougb to say that tbe object of that Inovelnent was to raise 
the Church of England from apathy, froln dulJ, easy-going 
acquiescence, fronl tbe perfunctory discharge of fornlal d u- 
ties, and to quicken her again \\Tith the 
pirit of a prieS'thood, 
to arouse her to tbe living ,york, spiritual and physical, of 
an ecclesiastical sovereignty. The impulse oversbot itself 
in 
OJlle cases, and ,vas misdirected in otbers. It proved a 
failure, 011 the \\.hole, as to its definite aims; and it some- 
tin1es left behind it only tbe ashes of a barren symbolism. 
1.-10 
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But in its source it \vas generous, beneficent, and noble, and 
it is hard to believe that there ]las not been throughout the 
Church of England, on the \vhole, a higher spirit at work 
since the fanlous Oxford movement began. 
Still greater \vas the practical in1portance, at least in de- 
fined results, of the Uloven1ent \vhich went on in Scotland 
about the same time. A fortnight before the decision of the 
heads of houses at Oxford on Dr. N e\Vn1an's tract, Lord 
Aberdeen announced in the House of Lords that he did not 
see bis ,vay to do anything in particular with regard to the 
dissensions in the Church of Scotland. He had tried a meas- 
ure, he said, the year before, and half the Church of Scotland 
liked it, and the other half denounced it, and the Govern- 
ment opposed it; and hp, therefore, had nothing furtber to 
suggest in the matter. The perplexity of Lord Aberdeen 
only fhintly typified the perplexity of the ministry. Lord 
l\lelbourne was about the last man in the \vorld likely to 
have any sympathy with the spirit \vhich aninlated the Scot- 
tish Reformers, or any notion of how to get out of the diffi- 
culty which the \\yhole question presented. Differing as they 
did in 80 many other points, there ,vas one central resem.. 
blance between the movement in the Kirk of Scotland and 
that ,,"hicb was going on in the Church of England. In 
both cases alike the effort of the reforlning party was to 
en1ancipate the Church from the control of the State in mat- 
ters involving religious doctrine and duty. In Scotland was 
soon to be presen ted the spectacle of a great secession from 
an Established Church, not because tbe seceders objected to 
the principle of a Church, but because they held that tbe 
Establishment \vas not faithful enough to its mission as a 
Church. One of the seceders pithily eXplained tbe posi- 
tion of the controversy ,,,,hen he said that he and his fellows 
were leaving the Kirk of Scotland, not because she was too 
"churchy," but beeanse she ""as not" churchy" enough. 
The case \\"as briefly this: During the reign of Queen 
Anne an Act was passed which took from the Churcb courts 
in Scotland the free choice as to the appointment of pa8tors, 
by subjecting the po
"er of the presbytery to the control 
and interference of tbe law courts. IIarley, Bolingbroke, 
and Swift, not one of whorn cared a rush about the supposed 
5anctity of an ecclesiastical appointment, were the aut
or8 
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of this compromise,1\'hicb was exactly of the kind that sen- 
sible men of the ,,'orld e\.ery,vhere n1Ïght be supposed likely 
to accept and approve. In an imnlense number of Scotch 
pari
hes the minister ,,'as non1Ínated by a lay patron; and 
if the presbytery found nothing to condenln in bim as to 
" life, literature, and doctrine," tbey ,,,ere compelled to ap- 
point bim, ho".ever un,,'elconle he might be to the parish- 
ioners. X ow it is obvious tbat a man nlight have a bJame- 
less character, sound religious vie".s, and an excellent edu- 
cation, and nevertbeless be totally unfitted to undertake the 
charge of a Scottish parish. The Southwark congregation, 
,,"ho appreciate and delight in the ministrations of )lr. Spur- 
geon, might very "'ell be excused if tbey objected to baying 
a perfectly moral Charles Honeynlan, even though bis relig- 
ious opinions were identical ,,,ith those of their favorite, 
forced upon theln at the \vill of some aristocratic lay patron. 
The effect of the po,ver conferred on tbe la \v courts and tbe 
patron \\'as simply in a great nUInber of cases to send fami, 
lies a"'ay from the Cburch ofScotlalld and into voluntaryism. 
The Scotch people are above all otbers inlpatient of any at- 
tempt to force on them the services of unacceptable n1Ínis- 
terse :\len clung to the X ational Church as long as it ".a5 
national-that is, as long as it represented and protected the 
sacred claiuls of a deeply religious people. Dissent, or rath- 
er yolnntaryisnl, began to make a progress in Scotland that 
alarnled thoughtful ChurchIuen. To get over the difficulty, 
the General Assembly, tbe bighest ecclesiastical court in 
Scotland, and likewise a sort of Church Parliament, declared 
tbat a veto on the nomination of the pastor sbould be exer- 
cised by tbe congregation, in accordance ,,'ith a fundamental 
la\\" of the Church that no pastor should be intruded on any 
congregation contrary to the ",ill of the people. The \T eto 
Act,3s this declaration was called, ,yorked "ell enough for 
a short time, and the higbest legal authorities declared it 
Dot incompatible with tbe .Act of Queen Anne. But it di- 
minished far too seriously tbe po".er of the Jay patron to be 
accepted \\.jtbout a struggle. In the celebrated Auchterar- 
der ca
e tbe patron "'on a victory over the Church in tbe 
courts of law, for having presented a nlinist
r ,,,hose appoint- 
ment ".as vetoed by the congregation; he obtained an order 
from the civil courts deciding that tbe presbytery must take 
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him on trial, in obedience with the Act of Queen Anne, as }le 
,,,,as qualified by life, 1iterature, and doctrine. This question, 
howe\.er, \vas easily settled by the General Assembly of the 
Church. They left to the patron's norninee his stipend aud 
his house, and took no further notice of hin). They did not 
recognize hin1 as one of their pastors, but he n1igbt have, if 
he \vould, the Inanse and the Inoney \vhich the civil courtA 
haJ declared to be his. They rnerely appealed to the Legis- 
lature to do something which might make tbe civilla\v in 
har.mony \vith the principles of tbe Church. A more serious 
question, bo\vever, presently arose. This was the famous 
Strathbogie case, ,vhich brought the authority of the Cburch 
and that of the State into irreconcilable conflict. A minis- 
ter had been nominated in the parish of 
larnoch \\rho was 80 
unacecptable to the congregation tbat 261 ont of 300 heads 
of fan1Ïlies objected to his appointment. The General As- 
sernbly directed the presbytery of Strathbogie, in w'hich the 
pari
h lay, to reject the minister, 
lr. Ed \vards. The pres- 
bytery had long been noted for its leaning to\vard the clainls 
of the civil power, and it very reluctantly obeyed the com- 
D1and of the highest authority and ruling body of the Church. 
Another minister ,vas appointed to the parish. 1\11'. Ed wards 
fought the question out in the civil court and obtained an 
interdict against the new appointlnent., and a decision that 
the preshytery were bound to take hinlse1f on tria1. Sev- 
en members, constituting tbe majority of the presbytery, 
determined, without consulting the General Assembly, to 
obey the civil po\ver, and they admitted J\;lr. Ed wards on 
trial. The seven were brought before tbe bar of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and by an over\vheln1ing nlajority were con- 
demned to be deposed from their places iu the ministry. 
Their parisheR \\1'ere declared vacant. A more complete an- 
tagonism between Church and State is not possible to imag- 
ine. The Church expelled from its Ininistry seven lllen for 
having obeyed the command of the civil laws. 
It was on the motion of Dr. Chalmers that the seven min- 
isters were deposed. Dr. Chalmers becalTIe the leader of 
tbe movernent \vhich ,vas destined \yithin t\\1'O years froD1 
the time we are no\v surveying- to cause the disruption of 
the ancient Kirk of Scotland. No man could be better fitted 
for the task of leadership in such a moven1ent. He \v
s be- 
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yond comparison the foremost man in the Scottish Church. 
He "
as the greatest pulpit orator in Scotland, 0.', indeed, in 
Great Britain. As a scientific "riter, both on astronomy 
and on political economy, he had made a great mark. 
'rom 
baving been in his earlier days the nlinister of an obsenre 
Scottish village congregation, he had suddenly sprung into 
fame. He ,vas the lion of any city \\yhich be happened to 
VISIt. If he preached in London, the church was cro\vderl 
with the leaders of politics, science, and L'1shion, eager to 
hear him. The effect he produced in England is all the 
more surprising seeing that he spoke in tbe broadest Scot- 
tish accent conceivable, and, as one admirer adn1Íts, n1i
pro- 
nounced almost every \yord. 'Ve have already quoted \vhat 

Ir. Gladstone said about the style of Dr. N eW'lllan; let ns 
cite also \vhat he says about Dr. Chalmers. "I have heard," 
said l\Ir. Gladstone, "Dr. Chalnlprs preach anrl lecture. Be- 
ing a lllan of Scotch blood, I anl very l1lnch 3ttachpà to 
Scotland, and like even the Scotch accent, but l]ot the 
Scotch accent of Dr. Chalnler
. Undoubtedly the accent of 
Dr. Chalmers in preaching and delivery "'as a considerahle 
in1pediment to his success; but not\\yithstanding all that, it 
"yas overborne by tbe po\ver of the nl
Ul in preaehing-o\.er- 
borne b)
 his po\ver, which Inelted into harmony ,,'ith all the 
adjuncts and incidents of thp Ulan as a "'hole, so much so, 
that although I ,,
ould have said that the accent of Dr. Chal- 
DIers ,vas distasteful, yet in D... Chaln1ers hilnselfI would not 
have had it altered in the snlallest degree." Chahners 
poke 
,vith a Inassi ve eloquence in keeping \\'ith his po\\'erful franle 
and his broad brow and his comn1anding pre
ence. His 
speeches ,vere a strenuous blending of argunlent and enlO- 
tion. They appealed at once to the strong conlll10n-
ense alHl 
to the deep religions convictions of his Scottish audience
. 
His ,,,,hole soul ,vas in his ,,"ork as a leader of religiou
 n10ye- 
'- 
ments. lIe cared little or nothing for any popularity or fame 
that he might have "
on. Some strong and eharaeteristic 
\vords of his o'\"n ha,ye told us \vhat he thought of passil1g 
reno\vn. He called it "a popularity ,vhich rifles honle of 
its s\veets; and by ele'.Rting a man above his fel1o\vs places 
him in a region of desolation, ,,,here he stanàs a conspicuous 
mark for the shafts of malice, envy, and detraction; a pop- 
ularity which, with its bead anlong storms and its feet on 
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the treacherous quicksands, has nothing to lull the agonies 
of its tottering existence but the hosannas of a drivelling 
generation." There is no reason to doubt that tbese were 
Chalmers's genuine sentiments; and scarcely any man of bis 
time had come into 80 sudden and great an endo\vment of 
popularity. Tbe reader of to-day must not look for ade- 
quate illustration of the genius and the influence of Chal- 
mers in his published works. These do, indeed, sbow him 
to ha \.e been a st.rong reasoner and a lnan of original n1Ïnd ; 
but they do not sho\v the Chalmers of Scotti
h controversy 
that Chalmers must be studied through toe traces, lying 
all around, of bis infl uence upon the mind and the history 
of the Scottish people. The Free Church of Scotland is his 
monument. He did not make that Church. It was not the 
"rork of one man, or, strictly speaking, of one generation. 
It gre\v naturally out of the inevitable struggle bet\veen 
Church and State. But Cbalmers did 11lore than any other 
man to decide tbe moment and the nlanner of its corning 
into existence, and its success is his best nlonnnlent. 
For \ve may anticipate a little in this instancp as in that 
of the Oxford movement, and mention at once 1 h0 i:H
t that 
on May 18th, 1843, some five hundred ministers of tbe 
Church of Scotland, under tbe leadership of Dr. Chalnlers, 
seceded from the old l{irk and set about to forIn the Free 
Church. The Governlllent of Sir Robert Peel had made a 
weak effort at cornpronlise by legislati\?e enRctment, but had 
declined to introduce any legislation ,vhich should free the 
Kirk of Scotland from the control of the civil conrt
, and 
there was no course for those who held the vic\vs of Dr. 
Chalmers but to \vithdraw fron1 the Church \vhich aòrnitted 
that claim of State control. Opinions may differ as to the 
necessity, the propriety of the secession - as to its effects 
upon the history and the character of the Scottish people 
since that time; but there can be no difference of opinion as 
to the spirit of self-sacrifice in \\yhich the step was taken. 
Five hundred rninisters on that memorable day \\?ent delib- 
erately forth from their positions of con1fort and honor, from 
home and competence, to meet an uncertain and a perilous 
future, with perhaps poverty and f:
ilure to be the final re- 
sult of their enterprise, and with misconstruction and mis- 
representation to make tbe bitter bread of poverty more bitl 
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ter still. In these pages we have. nothing to do ,vith the 
merits of religious cOlltroversies; and it is no part of our 
concern to consider even the social and political eftècts pro- 
duced upon Scotland by this great secession. But we need 
not withhold our admiration from the men ,vho risked and 
suffered so much in the cause of 'v hat they believed to be 
their Church's true rights; and we are bound to give this 
admiration as cordially to the poor and nameless ministers, 
the men of the rank and file, about whose doings history so 
little concerns hersel
 as to the leaders like Chalmers, who, 
whether they sought it or not, found fame shining on their 
path of self.sacrifice. The history of Scotland is il1ustrated 
by many great national deeds. No deed it tells of surpasses 
in dignity and in moral grandeur that secession-to cite the 
words of the protest-"from an Establishlnent which we 
loyed and prized, through interference ,\"ith consc-ience, the 
di
hoDor done to Christ's cro,vn, and the rejection of his 
sole and supreme authority as King in bis Church." 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DISASTERS OF CABUL. 


THE earliest days of the Peell\linistry fell upon trouble, 
not indeed at borne, but abroad. At home the prospect still 
seemed bright. The birth of the Queen's eldest son was 
an event ,velcomed by national congratulation. There ,vas 
still great di
treRs in the agricultural districts; but there 
was a general confidence that the financial genius of Peel 

rould quickly find some "yay to make burdens light, and 
that the condition of things all over the country ,voldd be- 
gin to mend. It was a region far removed from the knowl- 
edge and the thoughts of most Englishmen that supplied 
the news now beginning to con1e into England day after 
day, and to thrill the country with the tale of one of the 
greatest disasters to English policy and Eng-li
h arlns to 
he found in all the record of our dealing
 ,,'ith the East. 
There are many still living ,vho can recall "7ith :In impres- 
sion as keen as though it belonged to yesterday the first ac- 
counts that reached this country of the surrender at Cabul, 
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and the gradual extinction of the army that tried to make 
its retreat througb the terrible Pass. 
This grill1 chapter of history had been for some time in 
preparation. It luay be said to open ,vith the reign itself: 
News travelled slo\vly then; and it ,vas quite in the ordi- 
nary conrse of things that some part of tbe empire might be 
torn \vith convulsion for nlonths before London knew that 
the even and ordinary condition of things had been disturbed. 
In this instance the rejoicings at the accession of tbe young 
Queen were still going on, ,vhen a series of events bad begun 
in Central Asia destined to excite the profoundest emotion 
in England, and to exercise the most po\verful influence upon 
onr foreign policy do\vn to tbe present honr. On Septern ber 
20th, 1837, Captain Alexander Burnes arrived at Oahu1, the 
capital of the State of Cabul, in the north of Afghanistan, 
and the ancient capital of the Ernperor Baber, ,vhose tornb 
is on a bill outside the city. Burnes ,vas a famous Oriental- 
ist and traveller, the Burton or Burnaby of his day; he had 
conducted an expedition into Central Asia; had published 
his travels in Bokbara, and had been sent on a mission by 
the Indian Government, in whose service he "'''as, to study 
the navigation of the Indus. He was, it may be remarked, 
a member of tbe family of Robert Burns, the poet himself 
having changed the original spelling of the narne \vhich all 
the otber n1embers of the family retained. The ohject of 
the journey of Captain Burnes to (;abul in 1837 wag, in the 
first instance, to enter into commereial relations \vith Dost 
l\Iahon1ed, then ruler of Cabul, and ,vith other chiefs of the 
,vestern regions. But events soon cha.nged his business 
froln a comrnercial into a political and diplolnatic n1ission; 
and his tragic fate \vould make his journey nlemorable to 
Englishmen forever, even if other events had not grown out 
of it \vhich give it a place of Illore than personal importance 
in history. 
The great region of Afghanistan, with its historical boun- 
daries as varying and difficult to fix at certain times ag those 
of the old Dukedom of Burgundy, has been called the land 
of transition between Eastern and Western Asia. An the 
great ways that lead fronl Persia to India pass through that 
region. There is a proyerb \vhich declares that no one can 
be king of Hindostan ,vithont first becoming lord of Cabul. 
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The Afghans are the ruling nation, but among them had 
long been settled IIindoos, Araùs, Armenians, Abyssinians, 
and men of other races and religions. The Afghans are 

Iohan1medans of the Shunite sect, but they allowed IIindoos, 
Christians, and even the Persiang, who are of the hated dis- 
senting sect of the Shiites, to live among thern, and e\yen to 
rise to high position and influence. The founder of the At: 
ghan Empire, Ahmed Shah, died in 1773. He had rnade all 
empire which stretched from Herat on the ,vest to Sirhind 
on the east, and from the Oxus and Cashn1ere on the north 
to the Arabian Sea and the months of the Indus on the 
south. The death of his son, Tin1ur Shah, delivered the 
kingdom up to the hostile factions, intrigues, and quarrels 
of his sons: the leaders of a po,verful tribe, the Barukzyes, 
took advantage of the events that arose out of this condi- 
tion of things to dethrone the descendants of Ahlned Shah. 
When Captain Burnes visited Afghanistan in 1832, the only 
part of all their great inheritance \vhich yet remained \vith 
the descendants of Ahmed Shah \\"as the principality of He- 
rat. The ren1ainder of Afghanistan \vas parcelled out be- 
tween Dost l\lahomed and his brothers. Dost l\lahomed 
was a man of extraordinary aòility and energy. He would 
probably have made a nalne as a soldier and a statesman 
anywhere. He had led a stormy youth, but had put a\vay 
\vith maturity and responsibility the vices and follies of his 
earlier years. "fhere seems no reason to doubt that, although 
he was a usurper, he ,,?as a sincere Io\"er of his country, and 
on the whole a wise and just ruler. When Captain Burnes 
visited Dost l\lahorned, he ""as recei ved \vith every nlark of 
friendship and favor. Dost l\lahomed professed to be, and 
no doubt at one time ,va
, a sincere friend of the English 
Government and people. There \\"as, ho\vever, at that tinle 
a quarrel going on bet\veen the Shah of Persia and the Prince 
of Herat, the last enthroned representative, as has been al- 
ready said, of the great fan1Ïly on '''''hose fall Dost l\lahomed 
and his brothers had mounted into po\\ter. So far as can 
now be judged, there does seenl to have been serious and 
genuine ground of CO 111 plaint on the part of Persia against 
the ruler of IIerat. But it is probable, too, that the Persian 
Shah had been seeking for, and in any case ,vould have 
found, a pretext tor D1aking \V:lr; and the strong impression 
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at tbe time in England, and among the authorities in India, 
was that Persia herself was but a puppet in the hands of 
Russia. A glance at the map win sho\v the meaning of this 
suspicion and the reasons which at once gave it plausibility, 
and would have rendered it of grave in1portance. If Persia 
were merely the instrument of Russia, and if the troops of 
the Shah ,vere only the advance guard of the Czar, then, un- 
doubtedly, the attack on Herat might have been regarded 
as the first step of a great movement of Russia toward our 
Indian don1Înion. 
There ""ere other reasons, too, to give this suspicion some 
plausibility. Mysterious agents of Russia, officers in her ser- 
vice and others, began to show themselves in Central Asia 
at the tin1e of Captain Burnes's visit to Dost Mahomed. 
Undoubtedly Russia did set herself for some reason to \vin 
the friendship and alliance of Dost l\lahomed; and Captain 
Burnes ,vas for his part engaged in the same endeavor. All 
considerations of a n1erely commercial nature had long since 
been put :l,vay, and Burnes ,vas freely and earnestly negoti- 
ating ,vith Dost 1\fahomed for his alliance. Burnes always 
insisted that Dost l\Iahomed himself ,vas sincerely anxious 
to becolne an aHy of England, and that he offered more than 
once, on his o,vn free part, to dismiss the Russian agents even 
"rithout seeing them, if Burnes desired him to do so. But 
for sOlne reason Burnes's superiors did not share his confi- 
dence. In Do,,"ning Street and in Silnla the profoundest dis- 
trust of Dost l\Iahomed prevailed. It was again and again 
in1pressed on Burnes that he must regard Dost l\laholned as 
a treacherous enen1Y, and as a nlan playing the part of Per- 
sia and of l
nssia. It is inlpossible now to estimate fairly 
all the reasons which may have justified the English and 
the Indian Governn1ents in this conviction. But \ve know 
that nothing in the policy after\vard fol1owed out by the 
Indian authorities exhibited any of the judglnent and wis- 
dom that ,,"ould ,varrant us in taking anything for granted 
on the nlere faith of their dicturn. The story of four years 
-almost to a day the extent of this sad chapter of English 
history-will be a tale of such misfortune, blunder, and hu- 
Iniliation as the annals of England do not anywhere else pre- 
sent. Blunders which were, indeed, worse than crimes, and a 
principle of action which it is a crime in any rulers to sanO' 
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tion, brought things to such a pass with us that in a few 
years from the accession of the Queen \ve had in Afghanis- 
tan soldiers who \vere positively afraid to fight the eoen1Y, 
and some English officials who ,vere not ashamed to treat 
for the rernoval of onr most forlnidable foes by purchased 
assa
sination. It is a good thing for us all to read in cold 
blood this chapter of our history. It ,vill teach us ho\v vaio 
is a policy founded on evil and ignoble principles; ho\v vain 
is the strength and courage of men \"hen they have not lead- 
ers fit to connnand. It may teach us, also, not to be too 
severe in our criticism of other nations. The failure of the 
French invasion of :\lexico under the Secoud Elnpire seems 
like glory \vhen con1pared with the failure of our attempt 
to in1pose a hated sovereign on the Afghan people. 
Captain Burnes then ,,
as placed in the painful difficulty 
of having to carry out a policy of \vhich he entirely disap. 
proved. He believed in Dost )lahomed as a friend, and he 
,,-as ordered to regard hiln as an enenlY. It would have 
been better for the career anù for the reputation of Burnes 
if he had simply declined to have anything to do with a 
course of action \vhich seelned to him at once unjust and un- 
,vise. But Burnes \\Tas a young n1an, full of youth's energy 
and ambition. He thought he saw a career of distinction 
opening before hin1, and he \vas un\villing to close it abrupt- 
ly by setting hin1self in obstinate opposition to his superi- 
ors. He ,vas, besides, of a quick Inercurial temperament, over 
,vhich mood folIo\\-ed mood in rapid succession of change. 
A slight contradiction sonletinles thre\v him into Inomenta- 
ry despondency; a gleam of hope elated him into the assur- 
ance that all ,vas \\'on. It is probable that after a,,-hile he 
may have persuaded himself to acquiesce in the judgment 
of his chiefs. On the other hand, Dost .:\lahomed "Tas placed 
in a position of great difficulty and danger. He had to 
choose. He could not r
n)ain absolutely independent of all 
the disputants. If England ,\-ould not support him, he must 
for his O\\Tn safety find alliances else\\'here-in Russian state- 
craft, for example. He told Burnes of this again and again, 
and Bnrnes endeavored, \vithout the slightest snccess, to im- 
press his superiors ,vith his o,,-n vie\\"s as to the reasonable- 
ness ofDost :\lahomed's argunlents. Runjeet SinO'h, the dar- 
. ö 
109 and successful adventurer ,vbo had annexed the \vhole 
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province of Cashnlere to his dominions, was the enemy of 
Dost 
lahomed and the faithful ally of England. Dost l\la. 
homed thought the British GovernIllent could assist hinl in 
corning to terms \vith Runjeet Singh, and Burnes had as
 
sured him that the British Government ,,,"ould do all it could 
to establish satisfactory terms of peace bet\veen Afghanistan 
and the Punjaub, over ,yhich Runjeet Singh ruled. Burnes 
\vrote fron1 Cabul to say that Russia bad made substantial 
offers to Dost l\tlahomed; Persia had been lavish in her bid- 
dings for his alliance; Bokhara and other states had not been 
backl\?ard; "yet in all that has passed, or is daily transpir- 
ing, the chief ofCabul declares that he prefers the synlpathy 
and friendly offices of the British to all these off
rs, however 
alluring they may 
een], fronl Persia or fronl the Emperor; 
which places his good-sense in a light Inore than proIninent , 
and in nlY humble judgnlent proves that by an earlier atten- 
tion to these countries we might have escaped the whole of 
these intrigues and held long since a stable influence in Ca- 
bul." Burnes, ho\vever, ,vas unable to in1press his superiors 
with any belief either in Dost 
lahonled or in the policy 
which he hiInself ad vocated, and the result \vas that I
ord 
Auckland, the Governor-general of India, at length resolved 
to treat Dost l\lahomed as an enemy, and to drive LiIH from 
Cabul. Lord Auckland, therefore, entered into a treaty with 
Runjeet Singh and Shah Soojah-ool-l\loolk, the exiled repre- 
sentative of 'v hat '\ve may call the legitinlist rulers of Af- 
ghanistan, for the restoration of the latter to the throne of 
his ancestors, and for the destruction of the po,ver of Dost 
Mahomed. 
It ought to be a '\vaste of time to enter into any argument 
in condernnation of such a policy in our d,tys. Even if its 
results had not proved in this particular instance its most 
striking and exemplary condeIunation, it is so grossly and 
flagrantly opposed to all the principles of our rnore 1110dern 
@tatesmallship that 110 one anlong us ought no,v to need a 
warning against it. Dost l\lahonled "9as the accepted, pop- 
ular, and successful ruler of Cabul. No lnatter \\Vhat our 
quarrel \vith him, ,ve had not the slightest right to make it 
an excuse for forcing on his peop1e a ruler \vhom they had 
proved before, as they '\vere soon to prove again, that they 
thoroughly detested. Perhaps the nearest parallel to our 
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policy in this instance is to be found in the French inva
i()n 
of l\lexico, and the disastrous attempt to impose a foreign 
ruler on the )lexican people. Each experiment ended in ut- 
ter failure, and in the tuiserable death of the unfortunate 
puppet prince ,vho ,vas put forw'ard as the figure-head of the 
enterprise. But t}1e French Emperor could at least ha vp 
pleaded in his defence that )laximilian of Austria had not 
already been tried and rejected by the :i\lexican people. Our 
protégé had been tried and rejeeted.. The French Emper- 
or might haye pleaded that he haù actual and substantial'" 
wrongs to avenge. 'Ve had only problematical and possi- 
ble dangers to guard against. In any case, as has been al- 
ready said, the calanlities entailed on French arms and coun- 
sels by tbe .l\lexican interyefJtion rea(l like a page of brilliant 
success \\9hen corn pared ,vith the irnmediate reRult of our en- 
terprise in Cabul. Before passing a,vay from this part of 
the subject, it is necessary to 111ention the fact that anlong 
its many unfortunate incidents the calnpaign led to some 
peculiarly hUlniliating debates and SOUle latnentable accusa- 
tions in the House of Conlmons. Years after Burnes had 
been flung into his bloody grave, it "T3S found that the Eng- 
li
h Government had pre
ented to the House of Conllions 
his dt?spatches in so mutilated and altered a form, that Burnes 
\\Tas Inade to seen1 as if he actually approved and recom- 
mended the policy ,vhich he especially ,varned us to avoid. 
It is painful to have to record such a fact, but it is indispen- 
sable that it should be recorded. It ,vonld be yain to at- 
tenlpt to explain hO\\T the principles and the honor of Eng- 
lish statesnlanship fel], for the hour, under the denloralizÎng 
influence which allo\yed such things to be thought legiti- 
mate. An Oriental atnlosphere seetned to have gathered 
aronnd onr official leaders. In Afg-hanistan they ""ere en- 
tering into secret and treacherous treaties; in England they 
were garbling despatches. 'Vh('n, years after, Lord Pahner- 

ton was called upon to defend the policy ,yhich had thus 
dealt ,vith the de
patehes of Alexander Burnes, be did not 
say that the docutnents ,vere not garbled. He only con- 
tended that, as the Governrnent had deternlined not to act 
on the ad vice of Burnes, they ,vere ill nowise bonnd to pu b- 
lish those passages of his despatches in ,vhicb he set forth 
assumptions ,,
hich they believed to be unfounded, and ad- 
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vised a policy which they looked upon as mistaken. Such 
a defence is only to be read with \vonder and pain. The 
Government were not accused of suppressing passages ".hich 
they believed, rightly or "'.l'ongly, to be \\
orthless. The a('- 
cusation ,vas that, by suppressing passages and sentences 
here and there, Burnes ,vas made to ap[!ear as if he were 
actually recommending the policy against "Thich he was at 
the titue n10st earnestly protesting. Burnes \\raS hirnselftbe 
first victim of the poli.cy \vhich he strove against, and which 
all England has since condemned. No se\
erer \\Tord is need- 
ed to conden1n the nlutilation of his despatches than to say 
that he was actually n1ade to stand b(Jfore the country as 
responsible for having recommended that very policy. "It 
shou1d never be forgotten," says Sir J. 'V. ICaye, the histori- 
an of the Afghan \Var, "by those who would form a correct 
estimate of the character and career of Alexander Burne
, 
that both had been Inisrt
presented in those collections of 
State papers \vhich are supposed to furni
h the best Inateri- 
als of history, but \vhich a.re often in reality only one-sided 
compilations of garbled docurnents-counterfeits, \vhich the 
ministerial stan1p forces into currency, defrauding a present 
generation, and handing do\vn to posterity a chain of dan- 
gerous lies." 

fean"Thile the Persian attack on Herat had practically 
failed, owing mainly to the skill and spirit of a young Eng.. 
lish officer, Eldred Pottinger, \\'ho \\?as assisting the prince 
in his resistance to the troops of the Persian Shah. Lord 
Auckland, ho".ever, ordered the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus, and issued a famOHS man- 
ifesto, dated from Silula, October 1st, 1838, in which he set 
forth the motives of his policy. The Go\
ernor - general 
stated that Dost l\Iahon1ed had maòe a sndden and unpro- 
voked attack upon our ancient allJT, Rnnjeet Singh, and that 
when the l>ersian army \vas besieging Herat, Dost l\Iahorned 
was giving undisguised support to the designs of Persia. 
The chiefs of Canòahar, the brothers of Dost l\Iahonled, had 
also, I
ord Auckland declared, gi ven in their adherence to 
the plan of Persia. Great Britain regarded the advance of 
Persian arms in Afghanistan as an act of hostility toward 
herself. The Governor-general had, therefore, resolved to 
support the claims of the Shah Soojah-ool-l\loolk, whose do.. 
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minions had been usurped by tbe existing rulers of Oabul, 
and who had found an honorable asylum in British territo- 
rJ'; and" ""hose popularity throughout Afghanistan "-Lord 
Auckland "'rote in ,,"ords that n1ust afterward have read 
like the keenest and cruellest satire upon his policy-" had 
been proved to his Lordship by the strong and unanimous 
testimony of the best authorities." This popular sovereign, 
this favorite of his people, was at the time living in exile, 
without the faintest hope of ever again being restored to his 
dominions. We pulled the poor man out of his obscurity, 
told hinl that his people '\"ere yearning for him, and that we 
would set him on his throne once more. 'Ve entered for the 
purpose into the tripartite treaty already mentioned. DIr. 
(after\vard Sir "T. H.) l\Iacnaghten, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, 'vas appointed to be envoy and minister at 
the court of Shah Soojah; and Sir Alexander Burnes (,,"ho 
had been recalled froln the court of Dost 1tlahonled, and re- 
warded with a title for giving the ad,'ice ,\.hich his superiors 
tbought absurd) was deputed to act under his direction. It 
is only right to say that the policy of Lord Auckland had 
the entire approval of the British Goverurnent. It ,,"as af- 
terward stated in Parliament on the part of the ministry 
that a despatch recolllmending to Lord Auckland exactly 
such a course as he pursued crossed on the \vay his despatch 
announcing to the Governnlent at home that he had already 
undertaken the enterprise. 
We conquered Dost 
Iahonled and dethroned him. He 
made a bold and brilliant, sometimes even a splendid resist- 
anee. We took Ghuznee by blo\ving up one of its gates 
with bags of po\\"der, and thus admitting the rush of a 
storming-part y. It ,vas defended by one of the sons of Dost 
l\IahonJed, "" ho became our prisoner. We took J ellalabad, 
,,,,hich \vas defended by Akbar Khan, another of Dost 
Ia- - 
homed's sons, ,vhose nanle came afterward to have a hateful 
sound in all English ears. As 've approached Cabul, Dost 
l\Iahomed abandoned his capital and fled ,vith a few horse- 
men across the Indus. Shah Soojab entered Oabul aCCOIn- 
panied by the British officers. It ""as to ba ,"e been a tri- 
umphal entry. The bearts of those \\"ho believed in his 
cause must have sunk ,,,ithin them when they sa\\" how the 
Shah ,vas }"eceived by the people who, Lord Auckland was 
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assured, ,vere so devoted to him. The city received him in 
8ullen silence. Few of its people condescended even to turn 
ont to see him as he passed. The vast Inajority stayed 
:1,vay, and disdained even to look at him. One ,vould bave 
thought that the least observant eye Illust have seen that 
his throne could not last a nloment longer than the time 
during ,vhich the strength of Britain ,vas willing to support 
it. rrbe British army, however, withdrew, leaving only a 
contingent of some eight thousand nlen, besides the Shah's 
o,vn hirelings, to maintain hirn for the }Jresent. Sir W. 
1tlacnaghten seems to have really believed that the work 
\vas done, and that Shah Soojah ,vas as safe on his throne as 
Queen Victoria. He \vas destined to be very soon and very 
cruelly undeceived. 
Dost l\Iahomed made more than one effort to regain his 
place. lIe invaded Shah Soojab's donlinions, and met the 
conlbined forces of the Shah and their English ally in more 
than one battle. On N oven1ber 2d, 1840, he won tbe admi- 
ration of the English themselves by the brilliant stand he 
rnade 3gainst them. With his Afghan horse he drove our 
cavalry before him, and forced them to seek the shelter of 
the British guns. The native troopers would not stand 
against him: they fled, and left their English officers, \vho 
vainly tried to rally them. In this battle of Pur\vandurrah 
victory might not unreasonably have been claimed for Dost 
l\Iahomed. He won at least his part of the battle. No 
tongues have praised him louder than those of English his- 
torians. But Dost l\Iahomed had the wisdom of a states- 
nlan as ,veIl as the genius of a soldier. He knew \vell that 
he could not hold out against the strength of England. A 
savage or semi-barbarous chieftain is easily puffed up by a 
seen)ing triun1ph over a great Power, and is led to his de- 
struction by the vain hope that he can hold out against it 
to the last. Dost J\Iabolned had no such ignorant and idle 
notion. Perhaps be knew well enough, too, that time was 
wholly on his side; that he had only to \\rait and see the 
sovereignty of Shah Soojah tUlnble into pieces. The even- 
ing after his brilliant exploit in the field Dost l\Iahorned rode 
quietly to the quarters of Sir W. 
lacnaghten, met the en- 
voy, who was l"eturning from an evening ride, and to J\Iac- 
naO"hten's utter amazement announced himself as Dost Ma- 
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homed, tendered to the envoy the sword that had flashed 
80 splendidly across the field of the previous day's fight, 
and surrendered himself a prisoner. His sword \\?as return- 
ed; he \vas treated \vith all honor; and a fe,v days after- 
ward he \\?as sent to India, "There a residence and a revenue 
were assigned to hi Ill. 
But the withdra\val of Dost l\Iabomed from the scene did 
nothing to secure the reign of the unfortunate Shah Soojah. 
The Shah \ras hated on his own account. He \\9as regarded 
as a traitor who had sold his country to the foreigners. In- 
surrections began to be chronic. They \vere going on in the 
very midst of Cabul itself: Sir W. 1\lacnaghten \ras ,yarned 
of danger, but seenled to take no heed. Some fatal blind- 
ness appears to have suddenly fallen on tbe eyes of our peo.. 
pIe in Cabul. On November 2d, 1841, an insurrection broke 
out. Sir Alexander Burnes lived in the city itself; Sir W. 
l\Iacnaghten and the military cOll1mander, )Iajor - general 
Elphiustone, \\"ere in cantonments at sonle little distance. 
The insurrection might have been put do\vn in the first iu- . 
stance with hardly the need even of X apoleon's fitn10us 
"whiff of gr&pe-shot." But it ,ras allo\ved to grow up \vith- 
out attempt at contro1. Sir Alexander Burnes could not 
be got to believe that it was anything serious, even ,vhell 
a fanatical and furious mob ,vere besieging his o,vn house. 
The fanatics \vere especially bitter against Burnes, because 
they believed that he had been guilty of treachery. They 
accused him of haying pretended to be the friend of Dost 
1\lahomed, deceived hirn, and brought the English into the 
country. How entirely innocent of this charge Burnes ""as 
,ve all no,v kno,v; but it ,vould be idle to deny tbat tbere 
\vas much in the external aspect of e\'ents to excuse such fl 
suspicion in the mind of an infuriated Afghan. To the last 
Burnes refused to believe that he \vas in danger. He had 
al \vays been a friend to the Afghans, he said, and be could 
have nothing to fear. It \vas true. He had al,vays been 
the 
incere friend of the Afghans. It \vas his Illisfortune, 
and the heavy filult of his superiors, that he had been made 
to appear as an eneIny of the A(ghans. He had now to pay 
a heavy penalty for the errors and the \vrong-doing of otb- 
ers. He harangued the raging mob, and endeavored to bring 
them to reason. He does not seem to have understood, up 
1.-11 
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to the "'ery last mOlnent, that by ren1Ïnding them that he 
was Alexander Burnes, their old friend, he was only giving 
then1 a ne\v reason for dernanding his life. I-Ie ,vas murder- 
ed in the tumult. He and his brother and all those \\yith 
thern ,vere hacked to pieces with Afghan knives. He \vas 
only in his thirty-seventh year when he ,vas 111urdered. He 
"'as the first vietinl of the policy which had resolved to in- 
teryeue in the affairs of Afghanistan. Fate seldom showed 
,,'ith more strange and bitter malice her proverbial irony 
than \v hen she nIade hinl the first victin1 of the policy adopt- 
ed in despite of his best ad vice and his strongest warnings. 
The murder of Burnes was not a climax; it was only a 
beginning. The English troops were quartered in canton- 
rnents outside the city, and at some little distance from it. 
These cantonnlents w'ere, in any case of real difficulty, prac- 
tical1y indefensible. The popular nlonarch, the darling of 
his people, \v hOln \\re had restored to his throne, ,vas in the 
Balla IIissar, or citadel of CabuL From the monlent when 
the insurrection broke out he Inay be regarded as a prisoner 
or a besieged man there. He was as utterly unable to help 
our people as they \vere to help him. The 'v hole country 
thre,,- itself into insurrection against him and us. The Af- 
ghans attacked the cantonments, and actually compelled the 
English to abandon the forts in which all our romnlissariat 
was stored. We \vere thus threatened with famine, even 
if we could resist the enenlY in arrns. We were strangely 
unfortunate in our civil and military leaders. Sir W. 
Iac- 
naghten was a nlan of high character and good purpose, 
but he was weak and credulous. The commander, General 
Elphinstone, was old, infi rm, tortured by disease, broken 
do\vn both in mind and body, incapable of fornlÌng a pur- 
pose of his own, or of holding to one suggested by anybody 
else. His second in COIn oland \\Tas a far stronger and abler 
man, but un}}a.ppily the two could never agree. "They were 
both of them," says Sir J. W. Kaye, "brave men. In any 
other situation, though thE physical infirmities of the one 
and the cankered vanity, the dogmatical perverseness of the 
other, nlight have in some measurp detracted from their ef:- 
ficiency as military cOlnrnanders, I believe they would have 
exhibited sufficient courage and constancy to rescue an army 
from utter destruction, and the British name from indelible 
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reproach. But in the Oabul cantonments they were miser- 
ably out of place. They seeJn to have been sent there, by 
superhuman intervention, to work out the utter ruin and 
prostration of an unholy policy by ordinary hunlan means." 
One faet must be mentioned by an Englisb historian-one 
,,"hieh an English historian has happily not often to record. 
It is certain that an officer in our service entered into nego- 
tiations for the murder of the insurgent chiefs, \vho ""ere 
our \\'orst enemies. It is more than probable that he be- 
lieved in doing so he ,,'as acting as Sir W. l\Iacnaghten 
,,"ould ba\'e had him' do. Sir 'V. 
racnaghten ,vas innocent 
of any conlplicity in such a plot, and ,vas incapable of it_ 
But the negotiations "'ere opened and carried on in his name. 
A new figure appeared on the scene, a dark and a fierce 
apparition. This 'vas Akbar Khan, the favorite son of Dost 
l\Iahomed. He was a daring, a clever, an unscrupulous 
young man. Froln the InOInent ,vhen he entered Cabul he 
became the real leader of the insurrection against Shah Soo- 
jah and us. 
Iacnaghten, persuaded by the military COlli- 
ßlander that the position of things 'vas hopeless, consented 
to enter into negotiations ,,'ith Akbar Khan. Before the 
arrival of the latter the chiefs of the insurrection had offer- 
ed us terms \vhich made the ears of our envoy tingle. Such 
ternlS had not often been eyen suggested to British solrliers 
before. They ,,'ere 
implJ. unconditional 
urrender. 
Iac- 
naghten indignantly rejected them. Everything ,vent ""rong 
with him, ho\vever. 'Ve ,vere beaten again and again by 
the .LL\(
han8. Our officers neyer faltered in their duty; but 
the melancholy truth has to be told that the men, most of 
whom ,vere Asiatic
, at. last began to lose heart and would 
not fight the enemy. So the en voy ""as cOlnpeUed to enter 
into terms ,vitb Akbar Khan and the other chiefs. Akbar 
Khan received him at first ,vith contemptuous insolence-as 
a haughty conqueror receives some ignoble and humiliated 
ad \'ersary. It ,vas agreed that the British troops should 
quit Afghanistan at once; that Dost l\fabomed and his fam- 
ily should be sent back to Afghanistan; that on his return 
the unfortunate Shah Soojah should be al1o\\"ed to take bim- 
s
lf off to India or "There he ,vould; and that son1e British 
officers should be left at Cabul as hostages for the fulfilment 
of the conditions. 
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The evacuation did not take place at once, although the 
:fierce winter was setting in, and the snow ,vas falling heav- 
ily, ominously. l\Iacnaghten seems to have had still sorne 
lingering hopes that something would turn up to relieve 
him froln the shan1c of quitting the country; and it Illust 
be o,,"ned that he does not seen} to have had any intention 
of carrying out the ternlS of the agreenlent if by any chance 
he could esca.pe fi'onl theine On both sides there ,vere dal- 
lyings and delays. At last Akbar l{han made a ne,v and 
startling propo
Útion to our envoy. It \\Tas that they two 
should enter into a secret treaty, should unite their arms 
against the other chiefs, and should keep Shah Soojah on 
the throlle as nOIl1inal king, ,vith Akbar l\:ha11 as his vizier. 
l\lacnaghten caught at the proposals. He had entered into 
terlns of negotiation with the Afghan chiefs together; he 
no\v cOll
euted to enter into a secret treaty \rith one of the 
chiefs to turn their joint arnlS against the others. It ,vould 
be idle and shaIneful to attenl pt to defend such a policy. 
We can OJ} ly excuse it by considering the terrible circum- 
stances of l\lacnaghten's position, the manner in ,vhich his 
nerves and 1110ral fibre had been shaken and shattered by 
calamities, and his doubts whether he could place any reli- 
ance on the proIllises of the chiefs. He had apparently sunk 
into that condition of rnind ,vhich l\lacaulay tells us that 
Clive adopted so readily in his dealings ,vith Asiatics, and 
under the influence of ,vhich fllen naturally honorable and 
high-nlilHJcd conle to believe that it is right to act treacher- 
ousl y \vith those 'v hOin ,ve believe to be treacherous. All 
this is but excuse, and rather poor excuse. 'Vhcn it has all 
been said and thought of, ,ve must still be glad to believe 
tbat there are not rnany Englishmen \\'ho ,vonld, under any 
circulustances, have consented even to give a hearing to the 
proposals of Akbar I{han. 
. Whatever l\lacnaghten's error, it ""as dearly expiated. 
lIe ,vent out at noon next day to confer with Akbar l\:han 
on the banks of the neighboring river. Three of his officers 
were with hirn. Akbar l{han was ominously surrounded 
by friends and retainers. "fhese kept pressing round the 
unfortunate envoy. Sonle remonstrance ,vas made by one 
of the English officers, but Akbar Khan said it ,vas of no 
consequence, as they ,vere all in the secret. Not many 
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words ""ere spoken; the expected conference had hardly 
begun when a signal ,,
as given or an order issued by Akbar 
Khan, and the eu,"oy anil the officers ,vere suddenly seized 
from behind. A scene of ".ild confusion follo\ved, in \vbich 
hardly anything is clear and certain but the one most horri- 
ble incident. rrhe envoy struggled ".ith Akbar I\:han, \vho 
had bimself seized l\Iacnaghten; Akbar I\:han drew from his 
belt one of a pair of pi
tols ,,"hich l\lacnaghten had present- 
ed to 11Ím a short tinle before, and shot him through the 
body. The fanatics ,vho ,,,,ere cro\vding round hacked tbe 
body to pieces \vith their knives. Of the three officers one 
was killed on the spot; tbe other t".o ,vere forced to mount 
Afghan horses and carried a ,va y as prisoners. 
At first this horrid deed of treachery and blood shows 
like tbat to ,,'hich Clearchus and his conlpanions, the chiefs 
of the fanlous ten thousand Greeks, fell victinls at the hands 
of Tissaphernes, tbe Persian satrap. But it seelns certain 
that the treachery of Akbar, base as it \vns, did not conteln- 
plate more than the seizure of the en \.oy and his officers. 
There \Ve1"e jealousies and disputes among the chiefs of the 
insurrection. One of then1, in especial, had got his mind 
filled ".ith the conviction, inspired, no don bt, by the unfort- 
unate and unparalleled negotiation alre
òy n1entioned, that 
the envoy had offered a price for his head. Akbar I{han 
,vas accused by him of being a Fecret friend of the envoy 
and the English. Akbar Khan's hither ,vas a captive in the 
hands of the Eng1ish, and it Inay have been thought that on 
his account and for personal purposes Akbar ,vas f:'1voring 
the envoy, and even intriguing \\.ith him. Akbar offered 
to prove his sincerity by n1aking the envoy a captive and 
handing hirD over to tbe chiefs. This "'as the treacherous 
plot ,,,hieh he strove to carry out by entering into the se- 
cret negotiations ,vith the easily - deluded en\yoy. On the 
fatal day the latter resisted and strugg1ed; Akbar Khan - 
heard a cry of alarrl1 that the Eng1ish solòiers ,vere corning 
out of tbe cantonn1ents to rescue the envoy; and, ,,'ild \vith 
pássion, he suddenly dre,,,,. his pistol and fired. This \vas 
the statement made again and ngain by Akbar Khan hiln- 
self: It does not seem an improùable explanation for \vhat 
other".ise looks a nlurder as stupid and purposeless as it "Tas 
brutal. The exp1anation does not much relieve the dark- 
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neBS of Akbar Khan's character. It is given here as histo- 
ry, not as exeulpation. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Akbar Khan would have shrunk from any 
treachery or any cruelty which served his purpose. His 
own explanation of his purpose in this instance shows a de- 
gree of treachery \vhich could hardly be sU1"}}a
sed even in 
the East. But it is 
"ell to bear in mind that the suspicion 
of perfidy under \vhich the English envoy labored, and 
\\'bich ,vas the rnain impulse of Akbar Khan's movenlent, 
had evidence enough to support it in the eyes of suspicious 
enemies; and that poor l\'Iacnaghten would not have been 
murdered had he not consented to Ineet Akbar Khan and 
treat \\'ith hirn on a proposition to which an English official 
should never have listened. 
A terrible agony of suspense followed among the little 
English force in the cantonments. The military chiefs after- 
ward stated that they did not know until the following day 
that auy calamity had befallen the en voy. But a keen sus- 
picion ran through the cantonluents that some fearful deed 
bad been done. No step was taken to avenge the death of 
l\Iacnaghten, even \v hen it becaille knO\Vll that his hacked 
and mangled body had been exhibited in triumph all through 
the streets and bazars of Cabul. A paralysis seen1ed to 
have fallen over the councils of our military chiefs. On 
December 24th, 1841, came a letter from one of the officers 
seized by Akbar Khan, accompanying proposals for a treaty 
frorn the Afghan chief8. It is hard no\v to understand ho\v 
any English officers could have consented to enter into 
terms with the murderers of J\'lacnaghten before his mangled 
body could well have ceased to bleed. It is strange that it 
did not occur to most of therll that there was an alternative; 
that they \vere not ordered by fate to accept whatever the 
conquerors chose to offer. We can all see the difficulty of 
their position. General EI phinstone and his second in COIn- 
mand, Brigadier Shelton, were convinced that it would be 
equally ilnpossible to stay "There they \vere or to cut their 
way through the Afg:lans. Btit it n1Íght have occurred to 
many that they \vere nevertheless not bound to treat with 
the Afghans. They might have renlembered the famous an- 
swer of the father in Corneil1e's iInmortal drama, who is 
asked what his son could have done but yield in the face of 
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such odds, and exclainls in generous passion that be could 
ha\"e died. One English officer of mark did counsel his 
superiors in this spirit. This ,vas l\Iajor Eldred Pottinger, 
,,
hose skill and courage in the defence of Herat we have 
already mentioned. Pottinger "ras for cutting their ",.ay 
through all enemies and difficulties as far as they could, and 
then occupying the ground ",.ith their dead bo(lies. But his 
advice ,vas hardly taken into consideration. It 'Ya
 deter- 
mined to treat "rith the Afghans; and treating \\9ith the Af- 
ghans no,v meant accepting any ternlS the Afghans chose 
to impose on their fallen enen1Ïes. In tbe negotiations that 
went on some ""'fitten documents ,vere exchanged. One of 
these, dra".n up by the English negotiators, contains a short 
sentence ,,'hich ,ve believe to be absolutely unique in the 
hi8tory of British dealings ,vith arn1ed enemies. It is an ap- 
peal to the Afghan conquerors not to be too hard upon the 
vanquished; not to break the bruised reed. "In friendship, 
kindness and consideration are necessary, not overpo,vering 
the \veak ,vith sufferings !" In friendship !-we appealed to 
the friendship of )Iacnaghten's murderers; to the friendship, 
in any case, of the nlan ". hose father "
e had dethroned and 
driven into exile. Not 0\gerpo\vering the ,veak ,vith suffer- 
ings! The \veak ".ere the l1:nglish! One nlight fancy he 
"ras rpading the plaintiye and piteous appeal of some forlorn 
and feeble tribe of helpless halt:breeds for the merey of arro- 
gant and l11astering rulers. "Suffolk's imperious tongue is 
stern and rough," says one in Shakspeare's pages, ,vhen he 
is bidden to ask for consideration at the hands of captors 
who1l1 he is no longer able to resist. The tongue ,vith ,vhich 
the English force at Oabul addressed the Afghans ,,,as not 
imperious or stern or rough. It ""as bated, mild, and plain- 
tive. Only the other day, it \vould seem, these n1en had 
blo,vn up the gates of Ghuznee, and rushed through the 
dense sDloke and the falling ruins to attack the enenlY hand . 
to hand. Only the other day our envoy had. received in 8ur- 
l.ender the bright sword of Dost :i\Iahomed. N O\V the same 
men ,vho had seen these things could only plead for a little 
gentleness of consideration, and had no thought of resistance, 
and did not any longer seem to kno\\" how to die. 
'Ve accepted tbe ternlS of treaty offered to us. Nothing 
else could be done by men who were not prepared to adopt 
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the advice of the heroic father in Corneille. The English 
were at once to take thell1selyes off out of Afghanistan, 
iv. 
ing up all their guns except 
ix, ,,'hich they "'ere allowed to 
retain for their necessary defence ill their n10uruful journey 
honle; they ,vere to leave behind all the tr(:agUl.e, and to 
guarantee the payrnent of sOlnething aùditional for the sate- 
conduct of the poor little arnlY to Pesha\vur or to J ellala- 
bad; and they ,vere to hand over six officers aH hostages for 
the due fulfilment of the conditions. It is of course under.. 
stood that the conditions included the inunediate release of 
Dost l\Iahon1ed and his faluily and their return to A(ghanis.. 
tan. When these should return, the six hostages \vere to be 
released. Only one concession had been obtained fronI the 
conquerors. It was at first denlanded that some of the mar.. 
ried ladies should be left as ho
tages; bu t on the urgent 
representations of the English officers this condition \vas 
waived-at least for the nlOlnent. '\Then the treaty was 
signed, the officers ,vho had been seized \v hen )lacuaghten 
'vas murdered \\rere released. 
It is worth mentioning that these officers '\"ere not badly 
treated by Akbar IChan \vhile they ,yore in his po\ver. On 
the contrary, he had to Blake 
trenuous efforts, and did Blake 
them in good faith, to save thenl from being murdered by 
bands of his fanatical follo\vcl's. One of the officers has 
himself described the alrnost de
perate efforts which Akbar 
Khan had to make to save him froln the fury of the BlOb, 
"T
O thronged thirsting for the blood of the Englishrnan up 
to the very stirrnp of their young chief. "Akbar Khan," 
says this officer, " at length dre\v his sword and laid about 
birD right manfulJy" in defence of his prisoner. 'Vhen, how.. 
ever, he had got the latter into a place of safety, the impet.. 
uous young Afghan chief could not restrain a sneer at his 
captive and the cause his captive represented. Turning to 
the English officer, he said n10re than once, "in a tone of 
triumphant tierision," SOIne ,vords such as these: "So you 
are the man ,vho canle here to seize DIY country?" It must 
be o,vned that the condition of things gave hitter Ineaning 
to the taunt, if they did not actually excuse it. At a later 
period of this melancholy story it is told by Lady Sale that 
crowd
 of the fanatical Ghilzyes "
ere endeavoring to per- 
8uade Akbar Khan to slaughter all the English, and tbat 
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when he tried to pacify them tbey said that wben Burnes 
came into the country they entreated Akbar Khan's father 
to have Burnes killed, or he ,vouid go back to Hindostan, 
and on some future day return and bring an army with bim, 
., to take our country from us;" and all the calaruities had 
come upon then) because Dost l\lahonled would not take 
their advice. Akbar Khan either ,vas or pretended to be 
moderate. He might, indeed, safely put on an air of mag- 
naninlity. His enen1Ïes \vere doomed. It needed no com- 
DIand from him to decree their destruction. 
The ,vithdra\val from Oabul began. It was the heart of 
a cruel ,vinter. The English had to n1ake their \vay through 
tbe a, \v fu I pass of Koord Oabu!. This stupendous gorge 
runs for SOllIe five n1Ïles bet,veen mountain ranges so narro,v, 
lofty, and grim, that in the winter season the rays of the sun 
can hardly pierce its darkness even at the noontide. DO\\Tn 
the cel1tre dashed a precipitous mountain torrent so fiercely 
that the stern frost of that terrible time could not stay its 
course. The sno\v lay in masses on the ground; the rocks 
and st.ones that raised their heads above the snow in the 
,yay of the unfortunate travellers ,vere 
lippery ,vith frost. 
Soon the 'v hite sno,v began to be stained ant1 splashed with 
blood. Fearful as this Koord Oabul Pass ,vas, it \yas only a 
degree worse than the road ,vhich for t\\yo ,,-hole days the 
English had to trayerse to reach it. The army which set 
out frorn Oabul numbered nlore than four thousand fighting 
men-of "Thorn Europeans, it should be said, formed but a 
small proportion-and sonle t\\yelve thousand can1p follo\\yers 
of all kinds. rfhere ,,,,ere also nlany ,vomen and children. 
Lady :\Iacnaghten, ,,,ido\v of the n1urdered envoy; Lady 
Sale, \\yhose gallant husband \\yas holding J ellalabad, at the 
near end of the J{hyber Pass, to\vard the Indian frontier; 
:\lrs. Sturt, her daughter, soon to be ,vidowed by the death 
of her young husband; 1\lrs. Tre\Tor and her seven children, 
and Tnany other pitiable fugitives. The \vinter journey 
,vould have been cruel and ilangerous enough in time of 
peace; but this journey had to be accomplished in the midst 
of sometlling far \\"orse than common ,,-ar. At every step 
of the road, every opening of the rocks, the unhappy crow"ò 
of confused and heterogeneous fugitives were beset by bands 
of 
ay...age fanatics, who ,vith their long guns and long knives 
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were murdering all they could reach. It was aU the way 
a confused constant battle against a guerilla enelny of the 
most furious and Inerciless temper, who were perfectly fa- 
miliar \vi th the ground, and could rush forward and retire 
exactly as suited their tactics. The English soldiers, weary, 
weak, and crippled by frost, could make but a poor fight 
aO'ainst the saV3 a e AfO'hans "It \vas no 10nO'er" sa y s Sir 
ð ð ð · 
 , 
J. W. Kaye, " a retreating army; it \\"as a rabble in chaotic 
flight." l\'Ien, women, and children, horses, ponies, camels, 
the wounded, the dying, the dead, all crowùed together in 
almost inextricable confusion among the snow and amidst the 
relentless enenlies. "The massacre "-to quote again from 
Sir J. W. Kaye, "was fearful in this l{oord Cabul Pass. 
Three thousand men are said to haye fallen under the fire of 
the enelny, or to have dropped down paralyzed and exhaust- 
ed to be slaughtered by the Afghan knives. And amidst 
these fearful scenes of carnage, through a shower of match- 
lock balls, rode English ladies on horseback or in catnel-pan- 
niers, sometimes vainly endeavoring to keep their children 
beneath their eyes, and losing them in the confusion and be- 
wilderment of the desolating march." 
Was it for this, then, that our troops had been induced to 
capitulate? Wa
 this the safe-conduct which the Afghan 
chiefs had prolnised in return for their accepting the igno- 
minious conditions imposed on them? Some of the chiefs 
did exert thenls
l yes to their utnlost to protect the unfort- 
unate English. It is not certain \vhat the real \vish of 
Akbar Khan may have been. lIe protested that he had no 
power to restrain the hordes of fanatical Ghilzyes whose 
own immediate chiefs had not authority enough to keep 
them from murdering the English ,vhenever they got a 
chance. The force of some fe\v hundred horsemen whom 
Akbar Khan had with him were utterly incapable, he de- 
clared, of maintaining order among such a mass ofinfnriated 
and lawless savages. Akbar Khan constantly appeared on 
the scene during this journey of terror. At every opening 
or break of the long straggling flight he and his little band 
of follo,,'ers showed thetnsel yes on the horizon: trying still 
to protect the English fronl utter ruin, as he declared; come 
to gloat over their misery, and to see that it was surely ac- 
complished, some of the unhappy English were ready to be.. 
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lieve. Yet his presence was something that seetned to give 
a hope of protection. Akbar Khan at length startled the 
English by a proposal that the ,vomen and child ren who 
were with the army should be banded over to his custody 
to be conveyed by him in safety to Pesha,vur. There was 
nothing better to be done. The only modification of his re.. 
quest, or conlmand, that could be obtained ,vas that the hus- 
bands of the rnarried ladies should accompany their "yives. 
With this agreement the women and children \vere banded 
over to the care of this dreaded enemy, and Lady :\lac- 
naghten had to undergo the agony of a personal intervie,v 
with the man 'v hose o\vn haud had killed her husband. 
Few scenes in poetry or romance can surely be nlore thrill- 
ing \vith emotion than such a meeting as this 11111st have 
been. Akbar Khan was kindly in his language, and de.. 
clared to the unhappy ,vidow that he would give his right 
arm to undo, if it ".ere possible, the deed that he had done. 
The ,von1en and children and the tnarried Inen "yhose ,vi\"es 
were among this party were taken fron1 the unfortunate 
army and placed under the care of Akbar I{han. As events 
turned out, this proved a fortunate thing for them. But 
in any case it \vas the best thing that could be done. Not 
one of these "yotnen and children could have IÎ\"ed through 
the horrors of the journey which lay before the remnant of 
what had once been a British force. The rnarch \vas re.. 
surned; new horrors se
t in; ne,v heaps of corpses stained the 
sno\v; and then Akbar Khan presented himself \\"ith a fl"esh 
proposition. In t.he treaty made at Oabul between the Eng- 
lish authorities and the Afghan chiefs there ,vas an article 
which stipulated that" the English force at J el1alabad shall 
march for Pesha\vur before the Oabul army arrives, and shall 
not delay on the road." Akbar Khan ,vas especially anx- 
ious to get rid of the little arlny at J ellalabad, at the near 
end of the Khyber PaEs. He desired above all things that 
it should be on the march home to India; either that it 
might be out of his way, or that he might have a ehance of 
destroying it on its ,vay. It was in great nleasnre as a se.. 
eurity for its moving that he desired to have the ,von1en 
and children under his care. It is not likely that he nleant 
any harm to the women and children; it must be remember- 
ed tbat his father and many of the "'''omen of his family were 
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under the control of the British Government as prisoners in 
Hindostan. But he fancied that ifhe had the Eno-lish worn- 
ü 
en in his hands the arlny at J ellalabad could not refuse to 
obey the condition set dO\\Tn in the article of the treaty. 
Now that he bad the ,vomen in his po\ver, ho\vever, he de- 
n1anded other gnarantees ,vith openly ackno\\Tledged pur- 
pose of keeping these latter until J ellalabad should have 
been evacuated. He demanded that General Elphinstone, 
the commander, ,vith his second in comnland, and also one 
other officer, should hand thell1selves over to hinl as host- 
ages. He pronlised, if this were done, to exert hinlself more 
than before to res.train the L"1natieal tribes, and also to pro- 
vide the army in the Koord Cabnl Pass \vith provisions. 
There was nothing for it but to Ruhn1Ít; and the English 
general hinlself. became, with the 'VOluen and children, a 
captive in the hands of the inexorahle enerny. 
Then the march of the arrny, \\Tithout a genera], ,vent on 
again. Soon it becal11e the story of a general without an 
arnlY; before very long there ,yas neither general nor arnJ y. 
It is idle to lengthen a tale of mere horrors. The straggling 
remnant of an army entpred the Jugdulluk Pass-a dark, 
steep, narrow, ascending path bet\veen crags. The ll1iserable 
toilers found that the fanatical, in1 placable tribes had bar- 
ricaded the pass. All was over. ':rhe army of Cabul ,vas 
finally extingnb;hed in that barricaded pass. It \vas a trap; 
the British ,vere taken in it. A fc\v rnere fugitives escaped 
from the scene of actual slaughter, and ,vere on the road to 
J ellalabad, where Sale and his little arrny \vere holding their 
own. "\Vhen they \vere within sixteen miles of J ellalahad 
the nUlnber was reduced to six. Of these six, five \vere kill- 
ed by straggling Inarauders on the way. One n1an alone 
reached J ellalahaà to tell the tale. Ijterally one man, Dr. 
Brydon, canle to Jellalabad out of a llloving host which had 
l1urnbered in all sorne sixteen thousand 'v hen it 8Ct out on 
its march. The curious eye ,vill search through history or 
fiction in vain for any picture n10re thrilling with the sug- 
gestions of an :t\vful catastrophe than that of this solitary 
survivor, faint and reeling OJ) his jaded horse, as he appear- 
ed under the ,\Talls of J ellalabad, to bear the tidings of our 
Tbermopylæ of pain and shanle. 
This is the crisis of the story. With this, at least, t.he 
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".orst of the pain and shame "ere destined to end. Tbe 
rest is all, so far as ".e are concerned, reaction and recovery. 
Our successes are common enough; we may tell their tale 
briefly in this instance. The garrison at J ellalabad had re- 
ceived, before Dr. Brydon's arrival, an intimation that they 
\\yere to go out and march t()\vard India in accordance "yit
. 
the ternIS of the treaty extorted from Elphinstone at Cabut 
They very properly decli11ec1 to be bound by a treaty ,vhich, 
as General Sale rightly conjectured, bad been" forced from 
onr envoy and InilitarJ" comnlanòer ,vith the knives at their 
throats." General Sale's ùeternlination was clear and simplp. 
"I propose to hold this place on the part of Government un- 
til I receiye its order to the contrary." This resol ve of Sale's 
was really the turning-point of the history. Sale held J el1al- 
abad; N ott ,,"as at Candahar. Akbar Khan besieged J el1al- 
abad. K ature seerHed to have declared herself emphatical... 
1y on his side, for a succession of earthquake shocks shattered 
the \\yalls of the place, and proc1ueed Inore terrible destruc- 
tion tban the most forlnidable guns of nlodern ,varfare could 
have done. But the garrison held out fearlessly; they re- 
stored the parapets, re-establi
hed every battery, re-trenched 
the 'v hole of the gates, and built up all the breaches. They 
resisted every atten1pt of Akbar Khan to ad,'ance upon their 
,,,"orks, and at length, ,,-hen it becanle certain tbat General 
Pollock ,vas forcing tbe Kh y bel" Pass to come to their relief, 
they determined to attack Akbar Khan's army; they issued 
boldly out of their forts, forced a battle on the A(
han chief, 
and completely defeated him. Before Pollock, having gat 
lantly f(Hlght his ,yay through the Khyber Pass, had reach- 
ed Jel1alabad, the beleaguering anny had been entirely de- 
feated and dispersed. General X ott at Canc1ahar ,,"as ready 
nO\\T to co-operate \vith General Sale and General Pollock for 
any nlOyenlent on Cabnl ,,-hieh the authoritieg might advise 
or sanction. l\Iean".hile the unfortunate Shah Soojah, whom 
,,'e had restored \vith so much pornp of annonncernent to the 
throne of hi
 ancestors, ,vas. c1ead. He ".a
 as
assinatea in 
Cabul, soon after the departure of the British, by the orders 
of sonle of the chiefs \vbo detested him; anù his body, strip- 
peù of its royal robes and its many je\veIs, \\yas flung into a 
ditch. Historians quarrel a good deal oyer the question of 
his sincerity and fidelity in his dealings with us. It is not 
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likely that an Oriental of his temperament and his weakne8s 
could have been capable of any genuine and unmixed loyal- 
ty to the English strangers. It seems to us probable enough 
that he may at important moments have ,vavered and even 
faltered, glad to take advantage of any tnOVenlent that 'night 
safely rid hinl of us, and yet, on the "rhole, preferring our 
friendship and our protection to the tender mercies which 
he ,vas dooDled to experience \vhen our troops had left him. 
But if "Te ask concerning his gratitude to us, it may be well 
also to ask what there \vas in our conduct to;vard him which 
called for any enthusiastic display of gratitude. 'Ve did not 
help hinl out of any love for him, or any concern for the jus- 
tice of his canse. It served us to have a puppet, and ,ve 
took him when it suited us. We also abandoned him \vhen 
it suited us. As Lady Teazle proposes to do \vith honor in 
her conference \vith Joseph Surface, so \ve ought to do with 
gratitude in discussing the merits of Shah Soojah-Ieave it 
out of the question. What Shah Soojah owed to us \\"as a 
few weeks of idle pomp and absurd dreams, a bitter awaken- 
ing, and a shameful death. 
During this time a new Governor-general had arrived in 
India. Lord Auckland's time had rnn out, and during its 
latter months he had become nerveless and despondent be- 
cause of the utter failure of the policy which, in an evil hour 
for himself and his country, he had been ind uced to under- 
take. It does not seem that it ever was at heart a policy 
{)f his own, and he knew tbat the East India Company were 
altogether opposed to it. The COlnpany were well aware of 
the vast expense which our enterprises in Afghanistan must 
impose on the revenues of India, and they looked forward 
eagerly to the earliest opportunity of bringing it to a close. 
Lord Auckland had been persuaded into adopting it against 
his better judgment, and against even the \\"hisperings of 
}lis conscience; and now he too longed to be done with it; 
but he \\yished to leave Afgbanistan as a magnanimous con- 
queror. He had in his own person discounted the honors of 
victory. lie bad received an earldom for the services he was 
presulued to have rendered to his sovereign and his country. 
He had, therefore, in full sight that mournful juxtaposition 
of incongruous objects which a great English writer has de- 
f)cribed so touchingly and tersely-the trophies of victory 
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and the battle lost. He ,vas an honorable, kindly gentle- 
man, and the news of all the successive calamities fèll upon 
him ,vith a crushing, an oyer\vhelming ,,"eight. In plain 
language, the Governor-general lost his head. He seemed 
to have no other idea than that of getting all our troops as 
quickly as might be out of Afghanistan, and shaking the 
dust of the place off our feet forever. It may be doubted 
whether, if ,ve had pursued such a policy as this, '\ve might 
not as ,veIl have left India itself once for all. If ,,-e had al- 
lowed it to seem clear to the Indian populations and princes 
that \ve could be driven out of Afghanistan ,vith humiliation 
and disaster, and that ,ve ,vere unable or afraid to strike one 
blo\v to redeenl our Inilitary credit, \ve should before long 
bave Feen in Hindostan many an atten1pt to enact there the 
scenes of Cabul and Candahar. Unless a moralist is pre- 
pared to say that a nation ,,-hich has conlmitted one error 
of policy is bound in conscience to take all the ,\"orst and 
most protracted consequences of that error, and never Inake 
any attempt to protect itself against them, eyen a moralist 
of the n10st scrupulous character can hardly deny that \\"e 
,,-ere bonnd, for the sake of our interests in Europe as \\"ell 
as in India, to prove that our strength had not been broken 
nor our counsels paralyzed by the disasters in Afghanistan. 
Yet Lord Auckland does not appear to have thought any- 
thing of the kind either needful or \vithin the compass of 
our national strength. lIe ""as, in fact, a broken 111an. 
His successor came out ,vith the brightest hopes of India 
and the ,,"orld, founded on his energy and strength of nlind. 
The succe
sor ""as Lord Ellen borough, the son of that Ed. 
,vard La,,", after\vard Lord Ellenborongh, Chief-justice of 
the King's Bench, "" ho bad been leading counsel for 'Varren 
Hastings ,,, hen the latter \\ra8 Ílnpeached before the Honse 
of Lords. The second Ellenborough ""as, at the tin1e of his 
appointrnent, filling the office of President of the Board of 
Control, an office he had held before. He ,,,,as therefore \vell 
acquainted, \vith the affairs of India. He had con1e into of. 
fice under Sir Robert Peel on the resignation of the l\Iel- 
bourne l\linistry. He ,vas looked upon as a man of great 
ability and energy. It ,vas known that his personal predi.. 
lections ,,,,ere for the career of a soldier. He \vas fond of 
telling his hearers then and since that the life of a camp was 
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that \vhich he should have loved to lead. lIe was a man 
of great and, in certain lights, apparently splendid abilities. 
There was a certain Orientalisru about his language, his as- 
pirations, and his policy. He loved gorgeousness and dra- 
111atic-ill- natured persons said theatric-effects. Life ar- 
r:l.nged itself in his eyes as a superh and sbo\vy pageant, of 
,vhich it ,vonld have been his an1bition to forln the central 
figure. IIis eloquence ,vas often of a lofty and noble order. 
]\len who are still hardly of n1Ïddle age can relneillber Lord 
Ellen borough on great occasions in the IIouse of Lords, and 
(
an recollect their having been deeply inlpressed by hiln, 
even though they had but lately heard sneh speakers as 
Gladstone or Bright in the other House. It was not easy, 
indeed, sometimes to avoid the conviction that in listening 
to Lord Ellen borough one ,,,,as listening to a really great 
orator of a sorne,vhat antique and state]y type, ".ho attuned 
his speech to tbe pitch of an age of loftier and less prosaic 
aims than ours. When he had a great question to deal with, 
and ,vhen his instincts, if not his reasoning po\ver, bad put 
him on the right or at least the effecti ve side of it, he could 
speak in a tone of poetic and elevated eloquence to which it 
'vas impossible to listen \vithout emotion. But if Lord El- 
len borough ""as in sonle respects a man of genius, he \\"as 
also a nlan whose love of mere effects often Inade hin1 8éem 
like a quack. There are certain characters in ,vhich a li
tle 
of unconscious quackery is associated \\Tith some of the ele- 
ments of true genius. Lord Ellenborough ,vas one of these. 
:F"ar greater men than he nlust be associated in the same 6at- 
egory. The elder Pitt, the first Napoleon, l\Iirabean, Bolt{Jg- 
broke, and many others, were men in ,vhom undoubtedly 
some of the cha1-Zatan was n1Ïxed up ,vith SOJTIe of the very 
highest qualities of genius. In Lord Ellenbol"ough tbis 
blending ,vas strongly and sometinles even startlingly ap- 
parent. 'To this hour there are men \vho kne\v him ,veIl in 
public and private on ,vholTI his \veaknesses made so dispro- 
portionate an impression that they can see in him little more 
than a mere charlatan. This is entirely unjust. He was a 
man of great abilities and earnestness, \vbo had in him a 
strange dash of the play-actor, ,vho at the most serious mo- 
ment of emergency always thought of bow to display him- 
self effectively, and who 'vould have met the peril of an em.. 
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pire, as poor N arcissa met death, ,vith an overmastering de- 
sire to sho\v to tbe best personal ad vantage. 
Lord Ellenborough's appointment ,vas bailed by all par.. 
ties in India as the most auspicious that could be n1ade. 
Here, people said, is surely tbe great stage for a great act.. 
or; and now the great actor is coming. There ,,"ould be 
80mething fascinating to a temper like his in the thought 
of redeeming the military honor of his country and standing 
out in history as the avenger of the shames of Cabul. But 
those \vho thought in this way found then1selves suddenly 
disappointed. Lord Ellenborough uttered and "'Tote a fe\v 
sho\vy sentences about revenging our losses and" re-estab- 
lishing in all its original brilliancy our nlilitary character." 
But ,vhen he had done this he seemed to have relieved his 
mind and to have done enough. "Tith binl there ,vas a con- 
stant tendency to substitute grandiose phrases for deeds; 
or perhaps to think that the phrase ,,"as the thing of real 
moment. He said these fine ,vords, and then at once he an.. 
nounced that the only object of the Governn1ent was to get 
the troops out of Afghanistan as quickly as Inight be, and 
almost on any terms. The ,vbole of Lord Ellenborongh's 
conduct during this crisis is inexplicab1e, except on the as- 
sumption that he really did not kno\v at certain times ho\v 
to distinguish bet,veen phrases and actions. A genera1 out.. 
cry ,vas raised in India and among the troops in Afghanis- 
tan against the extraordinary po1icy ,,"hich Lord Ellenbor- 
ough propounded. Englisbmen, in fact, refused to belieye in 
it; took it as something that Inust be put aside. English 
soldiers could not believe that they ,vere to be recalled after 
defeat; tbey persisted in the conviction that, let the Gov- 
ernor-general say "Tbat he n1ight, his intention must be that 
the army should retrieve its fame and retire only after com- 
plete victory. The Governor-general himself after aw'hile 
quietly acted on this interpretation of his nleaning. He al- 
lo"yed the military commanders in A(ghanistan to pull their 
resources together and prepare for inflicting signal chastise- 
ment on the enenlY. They "w'ere not long in doing this. 
They encountered the enemy "yberever he show'ed himse1f 
and defeated him. They recaptured town after town, unti] 
at length, on September 15th, 1842, General Pollock's force 
entered Cabul. A few days after, as a lasting mark of retri.. 
1.-12 
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bution for the crimes v{hich had been committed there, the 
British comlnander ordered the destruction of the great ba- 
zar of Oabu1, \vhere the nlangled reIllains of the unfortunate 
envoy l\Iacnaghten had been exhibited in brutal triumph and 
joy to the Afghan populace. 
It is not necessary to enter into detailed descriptions of 
the successful progress of our arnlS. The \yal' may be re- 
garded as over. It is, however, necessary to say sOlnething- 
of the fate of the captives, or hostages, who \\'ere hurrie(l 
away that terrible January night at tbe cOP..Jmand of Akbar 
I{han. One thing has first to be told which some may no"" 
receive \vith incredulity, but \vhich is, nevertheless, trne- 
there was a British general who was disposed to leave theI11 
to their f:lte and take no trouble about theIn, and who de- 
clared himself under the con viction, from the tenor of all 
Lord Ellen borough's despatches, that the recovery of the 
prisoners was" a matter of indifference to the Governlnent." 
There seeIns to have been sonle unhappy spell working 
against I1S in all this chapter of our history, by virtue of 
,,? hich even its most brilliant pages ,vere destined to have 
sOInething ignoble or ludicrous \vrit ten on them. Better 
counsels, however, prevailed. General Pollock insisted 011 
an effort being made to recover the prisoners before the 
troops began to return to India, and he appointed to thi
 
noble duty the husband of one of the hostage ladies-Sir 
Robert Sale. The prisoners were recovered with greatel" 
ease than was expected-so many of them as were yet alive. 
Poor General Elphinstone had long before succunlbed to dis- 
ease and hardship. The ladies had gone through strange 
privations. Thirty-six years ago the tale of the captivity 
of Lady Sale and her companions was in every Dlouth all 
oyer England; nor did any civilized land fail to take an in- 
terest in the strange and pathetic story. They were b ur- 
ried from fort to fort as the designs and the fortunes of Ak- 
bar I{han dictated his disposal of them. They suffered al- 
most every fierce alternation of cold and heat. They had 
to live on the coarsest fare; they were lodged in a manner 
which would have Inade the most ,vretched prison accom- 
modation of a civilized country seem luxurious by com pari.. 
Bon; they were in constant uncertainty and fear, not know- 
ing what might befall. Yet they seem to have held up 
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their courage and spirits wonderfully ,veIl, and to have kept 
the hearts of the children alive with mirth and sport at mo- 
ments of the utmost peril. Gradually it became more and 
Inore sl1
pected that the fortunes of Akbar Khan ,vere fall- 
ing. At last it \vas beyond doubt that he had been com- 
pletely defeated. Then they ,vere hurried away again, they 
knew not whither, through ever-ascending mountain-passes, 
under a scorching sun. They were being carried off to the 
wild, rugged regions of the Indian Caucasus. They ,vere 
besto\ved in a miserable fort at Bameean. They were now 
under the charge of one of Akbar I\:han's soldiers of fortune. 
This IDan had begun to suspect that things were ,veIl-nigh 
hopeless with Akbar Khan. He ,vas induced by gradual 
and very cautious approaches to enter into an agreement 
,vith the prisoners for their release. The English officers 
signed an agreeJnent ,,,,ith him to secure him a large re\vard 
and a pension for life if he enabled them to escape. He 
accordingly declared that be renounced his allegiance to 
Akbar Khan; all the lllore readil y seeing that ne,vs canle in 
of the chief's total defeat and flight, no one knew ,,'hither. 
The prisoners and their escort, lately their jailer and guards, 
set forth on their ,v'ay to General Pollock's camp. On their 
way they met the English parties sent out to seek for them. 
Sir Robert Sale found his ,vife again. "Our joy," says one 
of the rescued prisoners, "was too great, too overwhelming, 
for tongue to utter." Description, indeed, could do nothing 
for the effect of such a meeting but to spoil it. 
There is a very different ending to the episode of the 
English captives in Bokhara. Colonel Stoddart, ,vho had 
been sent to the Persian cam
 in the beginning of all these 
events to insist that PeJ:sia must desist from the sieO'e of 
I ;::) 
Herat" was sent subsequently on a mission to the Ameer of 
Bokhara. The Ameer received him favorably at first, but 
after,vard became su
picious of English designs of conquest, 
aHd treated Stoddart ,,,ith marked indignity. The Ameer 
appears to bave been tbe very nlodel of a melodramatic East- 
ern tyrant. He ,vas cruel and capricious as another Calig- 
ula, and perhaps, in truth, quite as niad. He threw Stod- 
dart into prison. Captain Conolly ,vas appointed two years 
after to proceed to Bokhara and other countries of the same 
f
gio
. Hp nndertook to endeavor to effect the liberatior 
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of Stoddart, but could only succeed in sharing bis sufferings, 
and, at last, his fate. The Anleer had "rritten a letter to 
the Queen of England, and the answer was \vritten by the 
Foreign Secretary, referring the. Ameer to the Governor- 
general of India. The savage tyrant redoubled thø ill-treat- 
ment of his captives. He accused them of being spies and 
of giving help to his enemies. 'fhe Indian Government were 
of opinion that the envoys bad in some nlanner exceeded 
their instructions, and that Conolly, in particular, had con- 
tributed by indiscretion to his o\vn fate. Nothing, there- 
fore, ,vas done to obtain their release beyond diplomatic ef- 
forts, and appeals to the magnanimity of the Ameer, \vhich 
bad not any particular effect. Dr. 'V o Iff, the celebrated 
traveller and missionary, after\vard undertook an expedi- 
tion of his own in the hope of saving the unfortunate cap- 
tives; but he only reached Bokhara in time to hear that 
tbey had been put to death. The mornent and the actual 
manner of their death cannot be kno\vn to positive certain- 
ty, but there is little doubt that they were executed on the 
same day by the orders of tbe Ameer. The journals of 
Conolly have been preserved up to an advanced period of 
his captivity, and they relieve so 1:1r the melancholy of the 
fate that fell on the unfortunate officers by showing that the 
horrors of their hopeless inlprisonment were so great that 
their dearest friends must have been glad to know of their 
release eyen by the knife of the executioner. It is perhaps 
not the least bitter part of the story that, in the belief 
of many, including the unfortunate officers thenu;elves, the 
course pursued by tbe English authorities in India had done 
more to hand them over to tJ1e treacherous cruelty of their 
captor than to relrase then] from. his po\ver. In truth, the 
authorities in India bad had enough of intervention. It 
would have needed a great exigency, indeed, to stir them 
into energy of action soon again in Central Asia. 
This thrilling chapter of English history closes with some- 
thing like a piece of harlequinade. The curtain fell amidst 
general laughter. Only the genius of Lord Ellenborough 
could have turned the mood of India and of England to 
mirth on such a subject. Lord ElJenborough ,vas equal to 
this extraordinary feat. The never-to-be-forgotten procla- 
mation about the restoration to India of the gates of the 
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Temple of Somnautb, redeemed at Lord Ellenborough's or- 
ders ,vhen Ghuznee was retaken by the English, was first 
received ,vith incredulity as a practical joke; then with one 
universal burst of laughter; then ,vith indignation; and 
then, again, ,vhen the natural anger had died aw'ay, with 
laughter again. "1\ly brothers and IUY friends," ,,"rote Lord 
Ellen borough" to an the princes, chiefs, and people of India," 
-" Our yictorious arn1Y bears the gates of the Temple of 
Somnauth in triunlph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled 
ton1b of Sultan 
lahlnoud looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 
The insult- of eight hundred years is at last avenged. The 
gates of the Tenl}Jle of Somnauth, so long the ll1emorial of 
your hun1iliation, are becon1e the proudest record of your 
national glory; the proof of your superiority in arlns over 
the nations ùev-ond the Indus." 
01 
No \\7ords of pompons man could possibly have put to- 
gether greater absurdities. "fhe brothers and friends ,vere 
1\lohamrnedans and Hindoos, ,vho ,vere about as likely to 
agree as to the effect of these symbols of triulllph as a Fe- 
nian and an Orangeman ,,,,ould be to fraternize in a toast to 
the glorious, pions, and immortal melnory. "fo the l\loham- 
medans the triunlph of Lord Ellenborough ,vas simply an 
insult. To the Hindoos t he offer \vas ridiculous, for the 
TeIllple of SOlnnauth itself 'vas in ruins, and the ground it 
covered ,vas troòden by :\lohamInedans. To finish the ab- 
surdity, the gates proyed not to be genuine relics at all. 
On October 1st, 1842, exactly four years since Lord Auck- 
land's proclarnation announcing and justifying the interven- 
tion to restore Shah Soojab, J
ord Ellen borough issued an- 
other proclamation announcing the complete failure and the 
revocation of the policy of bis predecessor. Lord Ellen bor- 
ough declared that" to force a sovereign upon a reluctant 
people ,vould be as inconsistent "rith the policy as it is ,vith 
the l)rinciples of the British Government;" that, therefore, 
they ,,,,ould recognize any goyernment approved by the At: 
ghans themselves; that the Briti8h arnlS ""onld be ,,,ithdra,\.u 
ii.om Afghanistan, and that the Government of India ,vould 
remain" content ,vith the lirnits nature appears to have 
assigned to its empire." Dost 
Iahorned was released frorn 
his captivity, and before long ,vas ruler of Cabul once again. 
Thus ended tbe story of our expedition to reorganize tbe in- 
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ternal condition of Afghanistan. After four years of unpar.. 
alleled trial and disaster everything \\1'as restored to the con- 
dition in ".hich we found it, except that there were so many 
brave Englishrnen sleeping in bloody graves. The Duke of 
Wellington ascribed the causes of our failure to making "Tar 
with a peace establishtnent; making war without a safe base 
of operations; carrying the native arrny out of India into 
s strange and cold clin1ate; invading a poor country which 
,vas unequal to the supply of our wants; giving undue PO\v- 
er to political agents; want of forethought and undue con- 
fidence in the Afghans on the part of Sir W. l\Iacnaghten ; 
placing our Inagazines, even our treasure, in indefensible 
places; great military neglect and mismanagement after the 
outbreak. Doubtless these were, in a D1ilitary sense, the 
reasons for the failure of an enterprise which cost the rev- 
enues of India an enormous amount of treasure. But the 
canses of failure were deeper than any military errors could 
explain. It is doubtful whether the genius of a Napoleon 
and the forethought of a Wellington could have won any 
permanent success for an enterprise founded on so false and 
fatal a policy. N otbing in the ability or devotion of those 
intrusted with the task of carrying it out could have tnade 
it deserve success. Our first error of principle was to go 
completely out of our way for the purpose of rneeting mere 
speculative dangerR; our next and far greater error was 
made when we attempted, in the words of Lord Ellenbor- 
ough's proclamation, to force a sovereign upon a reluctant 
people. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE REPEAL YEAR. 


"THE year 1843," said O'Connel1," is and shall be the 
great Repeal year." In the year 1843, at all events, O'Con- 
nell and his Repeal agitation are entitled to the foremost 
place. The character of the man himself well deserves some 
cal m consideration. We are now, perhaps, in a condition to 
do it justice. 'Ve are far ren10ved in sentiment and politi- 
cal association, if not exactly in yearH, fronl the tilne \vhen 
O'Connell was the idol of one party, and the 0 hject of all tIle 
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bitterest scorn and hatred of the other. No man of bis time 
was so madly \vorshipped and so fiercely denounced. No 
man in our time ,vas ever the object of so much abuse in the 
newspapers. The fiercest and coarsest attacks that \\
e can 
relnember to bave been made in English jouruals on Cobden 
and Bright during the beat of the Anti-Corn-Iaw agitation 
seem placid, gentle, and almost complimentary \vhen con1- 
pared with the (
riticisms daily applied to O'Connell. The 
only vituperation which could equal in vehemence and scur- 
rility that poured out upon O'Connell \vas that \vhich O'Con- 
nell hinlself poured out upon his assailants. His hand \vas 
against every mal), if every Inan's hand \\"as against him. 
He asked for no quarter, and he gave none. 
'Ve have outlived not the till1es merely, but the whole 
spirit of the times, so far as political controversy is concern- 
ed. We are no\v able to recognize the fact that a public 
man may hold opinions ,vhich are distasteful to the majority, 
and yet be perfectly sincere and ,vorthy of respect. \Ve are 
well a\\
are that a man Inay differ from us, even on vital 
questions, and yet be neither fool nor knave. But this vic\v 
of things \\yas not generally taken in the days of O'Connell's 
great agitation. He and his enell1ies alike acted in their 
controversies on the principle that a political opponent is 
necessarily a blockbead or a scoundrel. It is strange and 
sonlewhat melancholy to read the strictures of so enlightened 
a \YOnlan as l\liss 
Iartineau upon O'ConnelL They are all 
based upon ,,,bat a humorous \\yriter has called the" fiend- 
in-human-shape theory." l\liss l\Iartineau not merely as- 
snmes that O'Connell was absolutely insincere and untrust- 
'\vorthy, but discourses of him on the agsnnlption that he ,vas 
knowingly and purposely a vil1ain. Not only does she hold 
that bis Repeal agitation was an unqualified evil for his 
country, and that Repeal, if gained, would have been a curse 
to it, but she insists that O'Connell himself \vas thoroughly 
conyinced of the facts. She devotes \vhole pages of Jive]r 
and acrid argument to prove not only that O'Connell ,vas 
ruining his country, but that he kne,v he ,vas ruining it, and 
persevered in his wickedness out of pnre self-seeking. No 
"9riter possessed of one-tenth of 
Iiss l\Iartineau's intellect 
and ed ucation won 1<1 no\v reason after that fashion about 
any pnhlie n1:1n. If there l
 any con1mon delusion of past 
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days ,vhich may be taken as entirely exploded now, it is the 
idea tbat any man ever s\vayed vast lllasses of people, and 
became tbe idol and tbe bero of a nation, by the strength of 
a conscious hypocrisy and imposture. 
O'Connell in this Repeal year, as he called it, was by far 
the most pron1Ìnent politician in these countries "\\rho had 
never been in office. He had been the patron of the 
Iel- 
bourne l\Iinistry, and his patronage had proved baneful to 
it. One of the great canses of the detestation in which the 
:Melbourne Whigs \\Tere held by a vast nunlber of English 
people was their alleged subserviency to the Irish agitator. 
We cannot be surprised if tbe English public just then ,vas 
little inclined to take an impartial estinlate of O'Connel1. 
He had attacked some of their public men in language of 
the fiercest denunciation. lIe had started an agitation 
which seemed as if it were directly meant to bring about a 
break-up of the Imperial system so lately conlpleted by the 
Act of Union. He was opposed to the existence of the State 
Ch urch in Ireland. He was the bitter enemy of the Irish 
landlord class-of the landlords, tbat is to say, who took 
tbeir title in any way froin England. He ,vas familiarly 
known in the graceful controyersy of the time as the" Big 
Beggarman." It was an article of faith with the general 
public that he was enriching hitl1self at the expense of a 
poor and foolish people. It is a Blatter of fact that he had 
given np a splendid practice at the bar to carryon his agi- 
tation; that he lost by the agitation, pecuniariI y, far more 
than he ever got by it; that he bad not hin1self recei ved 
from first to last anything like the amount of the noble trib- 
ute so becomingly and properly given to Mr. Cobden, and so 
honorably accepted by him; and that he died poor, leaving 
bis sons poor. Indeed, it is a retnarkable evidence of the 
purifying nature of any great political cause, even 'v here the 
object sought is but a phantom, that it is hardly possible to 
give a single instance of a great political agitation carried 
on in these countries and in modern times by leaders who 
had any priInary purpose of nlaking nloney. But at that 
time the general English public "Tere firmly convinced that 
O'Connell was simply keeping up his agitation for tbe sake 
of pocketing "the rent." Some of the qualities, too, that 

peeially endeared bin} to his Celtic countrymen made him 
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particularly objectionable to Englishmen; and Englishmen 
have never becn fan10us for readiness to enter into the feel- 
ings and accept the point of view of other peoples. O'Con- 
nell ,vas a thorough Celt. He represented all the impul- 
siveness, the quick-changing emotion
, the passionate, exag- 
gerated loves and hatreds, the heedlessness of statement, the 
tendency to confound impressions '\vith facts, the ebullient 
humor-all the other qualities that are especially character- 
istic of the Celt. ':rhe Irish people were the audience to 
\vhich O'Connell habitually played. It may, indeed, be said 
that even in playing to this audience he commonly played 
to the gallery. As the orator of a popular assenlbly, as the 
orator of a nlonster Ineeting, he probably never had an equal 
in these countries. lIe had 111any of the physical cndo\v- 
ments that are especially favorable to success in such a 
sphere. He had a herculean frame, a stately presence, a face 
capable of expressing easily and effectively the lnost rapid 
alternations of Jl1ood, and a voice ,vhich all hearers admit 
to have been almost unrivalled for strength and s\veetness. 
Its po\ver, its pathos, its passion, its music have been de- 
scribed in ,yords of positive rapture by men ,vho detested 
Ü'Connel], and \vho ,,"'ould rather, if tbey could, have denied 
to him any claim on public attention, even in the matter of 
voice. He spoke ,,'ithout studied preparation, and of course 
had a1l the def(-Icts of snch a style. He fell into repetition 
and into carelessness of construction; he ".as hurried a\vay 
into exaggeration and sOlnetilnes into lnere bombast. But 
he had all the peculiar success, too, '\\.hich re,,"ards the orator 
\yho can speak \vithout preparation. He al \vays spoke right 
to the hearts of his hearers. On the platform or in Parlia- 
ment, ,vhatever he said \\yas Eaid to his audience, and ".as 
never in the nature of a discourse delivered over their heads. 
lIe entered the House of Comrnons 
,"hen he was nearly fifty- 
four years of age. l\Iost persons supposed that the style of 

peaking he had formed, first in addressing juries, and next 
in rousing Irish mobs,lnust cause his failure \vhen he came 
to appeal to the unsympathetic and fastidious House of 
Comnlons. But it is certain that O'Connell becan1e one of 
the lnost successful Parliamentary orators of his time. Lord 
Jeffrey, a professional critic, declared that all other speakers 
in the House seemed to him only talking scbool-boy talk at: 
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ter he had heard O'Connell. No man we now know of is 
less likely to be carried a way by any of the clap-trap arts 
of a false demagogic style tha.n 1\lr. Roebuck; and 1\'lr. Roe- 
buck has said that be considers O'Connell the greatest orator 
he ever heard in the Honse of COJnmons. Charles Dickens, 
when a reporter in the gallery, 'v here he had few equals, if 
any, in his craft, put do\vn his pencil once \vhen engaged in 
reporting a speooh of O'Connell's on one of the tithe riots in 
Ireland, and declared that he could not take notes of the 
speech, so moved was he by its pathos. Lord Beaconsfield, 
who certainly had no great liking for O'ConneI1, has spoken 
in ternlS as high as anyone could use about his po\ver over 
the House. But O'Connell's eloquence only helped him to 
make all the more enenlies in the House of Commons. He 
was reckless even there in his denunciation, although he took 
care never to obtrude on Parliament the extravagant and 
unnieaning abuse of opponents which delighted the Irish 
mob meetings. 
O'Connell was a crafty and successful lawyer. The Irish 
peasant, like the Scottish, is, or at least then ,vas, ren1arka- 
bly fond of litigation. lIe delighted in the quirks and quib- 
bles of law, and in the triurnphs ,,"on by the skill of lawyers 
over opponents. He admired O'Connell all the more ,vhen 
O'Connell boasted and proved that he could drive a coach 
and six through any Act of Parlianlent. One of the }Jet he- 
roes of Irish legend is a personage whose clevet"ness and craft 
procure for him a sobriquet ,,
hich has been rendered into 
English by the words "t,vists upon twists and tricks upon 
tricks." O'Connell was in the eyes of many of the Irish 
peasantry an enlbodiment of" t,vists upon t\vists and tricks 
upon tricks," enlisted in their cause for the confusion of 
their ad versaries. He had borne the leading part in carry- 
ing Catholic emancipation. lIe had encountered all the dan- 
ger and responsibility of the sOIne,,,hat aggressiye move- 
ment by which it was finaI1y secured. It is true that it \vas 
a reform ,vhich in the course of civilization nlust have been 
oorried. It had in its favor all the enlightenment of the 
time. The eloquence of the greatest orator
, the intellect of 
the truest philosophers, the prescience of the wisest states- 
men had pleaded for it and helped to make its ,,"ay clear. 
No man can doubt that it must in a short tinle have been 
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carried if O'Connell had never lived. But it ,vas carried 
just then by virtue of O'Connell's bold agitation, and by 
the wise resolve of the Tory Governnlent not to provoke a 
civil ,var. It is deeply to be regretted that Catholic em an... 
cipation was not conceded to the claims of justice. Had it 
been so yielded, it is very doubtful ,,'hether ,ve should ever 
have heard lnnch of the Repeal agitation. But tbe It'ish 
people sa\v, and indeed all the world ,\"as made a\vare of the 
fact, that emancipation w'ould not have been conceded, just 
then at least, but for the fear of civil disturbance. To an 
Englishman looking coolly back froln a distance, the differ- 
ence is clear bet\veen granting to-day, rather than provoke 
disturbance, that ,vhich everyone sees must be granted 
some time, and conceding wbat tbe vast nlajority of the 
English people believe can never with propriety or even 
safety be granted at all. But \ve can hardly wonder if the 
Irish peasant did not make such distinctions. All he knew 
was that O'Connell had demanded Catholic emancipation, 
and had been ans""ered at first by a direct refusal; that he 
had said he \vould compel its concession, and that in the 
end it ,vas conceded to him. 'Vhen, therefore, O'Connell 
said that he would compel the Government to give him re- 
peal of the IT nion, the Irish peasant naturally believed that 
he could keep his ,vord. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that O'Connell himself 
believed in the possibility of accomplishing his purpose. 
We are apt no\v to think of-the union between England and 
Ireland as of time-honored endurance. It had been scarce- 
ly thirty years in existence 'v hen O'Connell entered Parlia- 
n1ent. The veneration of ancient lineage, the majesty of 
custom, the respect due to the" \visdom of our ancestors" 
-none of these fanliliar claims could be urged on behalf 
of the legislative union betw'een England and Ireland. To 
O'Connell it appeared simply as a Inodern innovation ,,?hich 
had nothing to be said for it except that a nlajority of Eng... 
1ishmen had by threats and bribery forced it on a majority 
of Irishmen. 1\lr. Lecky, the author of the" History of Eu- 
ropean 
Iora18," may be ûited as an impartial authority on 
such a subject. Let us see ,vhat he says in his ,,"ork on 
"The Leaders of Pu blic Opinion in Ireland," ,vith regard to 
the movement for repeal of the Union, of \vhich it seems aI- 
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Inost needless to say he disapproves. "O'Connell perceived 
clearly," says 1\1r. Lecky, "that, the tendency of affairs in 
Europe ,,"as to,,"ard the recognition of the principle that a 
nation's \vill is the one legitimate rule of its government. 
All rational men ackno\\'ledged that the Union was irnposed 
on Ireland by corrupt Jneans, contrary to the wish of one 
generation. O'Connell ,vas prepared to sho\v., by the pro- 
test of the vast majority of the people, that it was retained 
without the acquiescence of the next. He had allied him- 
self ,vith the parties that "yere rising surely and rapidly to 
power in England-with the democracy, ,vhose gradual 
progress is effacing the most venerable landmarks of the 
Constitution-with the Free-traders, ",.hose approaching 
triull1ph he had hailed and exulted in fì'oln afar. He had 
perceived the possibility offorming a po\verful party in Par- 
1iall1ent, which \\Tould be free to co-operate ,vith all English 
parties without coalescing with any, and ll1ight thus turn 
the balance of fhctions and decide the fate of ministries. 
He saw, too, that ,,'hile England in a titne of peace might 
resist the expressed ,till of the Irish nation, its policy ,vould 
be necessarily modified in tin1e of ,var; and he predicted 
that should there be a collision ,vith France while the na- 
tion ,vas organized as in 1843, Repeal \rould be tbe imlne- 
diate and the inevitable consequence. In a word, he be- 
lieved that under a constitutional goyernment the will of 
four-fifthR of a nation, if peacefully, perseveringly, and ener- 
getically expressed, rnu
t sooner or later be triumphant. If 
a war had broken out during the agitation-if the life of 
O'Connell had been prolonged ten years longer-if any \vor- 
thy successor had assumed his mantle-if a fearful falnine 
had not broken the spirit of tbe people-,vho can say that 
the agitation ,,,"ould not have been successful ?" No one, 
\ve L'lncy, except those ,,'ho are al \\Tays cOl1yinced that noth- 
ing can ever come to pass "yhich they think ought not to 
come to pass. At all events, if an English political philoso- 
pher, surveying the evelltA after a distance of thirty years, 
is of opinion that Repeal "ras possible, it is not surprising 
that O'Connell thought it
 attainment possible at the tin1e 
when he set himself to agitate for it. Even if this be not 
conceded, it will at least be allo,ved that it is not very sur- 
prising if the Irish peasant saw no absurdity in the move.. 
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tnent. Our system of government by party does not lay 
claim to absolute perfection. It is an excellent Inechanisrn, 
on tbe whole; it is proLably the n10st satisfactory that the 
,vit of man has yet devised for the rnanagen1ent of tbe af- 
fairs of a State; Lut its greatest admireri; ,,,ill bear to be 
told that it has its d ra \v backs and disad vantages. One of 
these undoubtedly is found in the fact that so fe\v reforms 
are accomplished in deference to the claims of justice, in 
comparison ,vith those that are yielded to tbe pressure of 
nUlllbers. A great English statesman in our own day once 
said that Parliament had done many just things, but few 
things because they \rere just. O'Connell and the Irish 
people sa\v that Catholic emancipation had been yielded to 
prèssure rather than to justice; it is not ,vonderful if they 
tbought that pressure might prevail as ,veIl in the Inatter 
of Repeal. 
In rnany respects O'Connell differed from n10re modern 
Irish Nationalists. He ,vas a thorough Liberal. He ,vas a 
devoted opponent of negro slavery; he ,vas a stanch Free- 
trader; he ""as a friend of popular education; he ,vas an 
enemy to all excess; he ,vas opposed to strikes; he ,vas an 
advocate of religious equality every\vhere; and he declined 
to receive the commands of the Vatican in his political agi- 
tation. "I am a Catholic, but I am not a Papist," ""as his 
o,,,n defihition of his religions attitude. He preached the 
doctrine of constitutional agitation strictly, and déclared 
that no political Refornl \vas ,vorth the shedding of one 
drop of blood. It n1ay be asked bo,v it came aùout that 
with all these (lxcel1ent attributes, \vhich all critics no\v al- 
low to hirn, O'Connell ,vas so detested by the vast Inajori- 
ty of the English people. One reason, undoubtedly, is, that 
O'Connell deliLel'ately reyived and ,vorked up for his polit- 
ical pnrposes the a11110st extinct national hatreds of Celt and 
Saxon. 
<\.s a phrase of political controversy, he nlay be said 
to have invented the \vord "Saxon." He gave a terrible li- 
cense to his tongue. His abuse ""as outrageous; his praise 
was outrageous. The very effusiveness of his loyalty told 
to his disad vantage. People could not understand ho\v one 
,vho perpetually denounced" the Saxon" could be so enthu- 

iastic and rapturous in his professions of loyalty to the Sax.. 
on's Queen. In the common opinion of Englishmen, all the 
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vils of Ireland, all the troubles attaching to the connection 
between the two countries, had arisen from this unn1Ïtigated, 
rankling hatred of Celt for Saxon. It ,vas impossible for 
them to believe that a man who deliberately applied all the 
force of his eloquence to revive it could be a genuine patriot. 
It appeared intolerable that while thus laboring to make the 
Celt hate the Saxon he should yet profess an extravagant 
devotion to the Sovereign of England. Yet O'Connell was 
probably quite sincere in his professions of loyalty. He was 
in no sense a revolutionist. He had from his education in 
a French college acquired an early detestation of the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution. Of the Irish rebels of 
'98 he spoke with as savage an intolerance as the narrow- 
est English Tories could show in speaking of himself: The 
Tones, and Enlmetts, and }1
itzgeralds, \vhom so many of the 
Irish people adored, were, in O'Connell's eyes, and in his 
words onlv "a O'anO' of miscreants." He g rew anO'r y at the 
, .1 
 
 
 
slightest expression of an opinion among his followers that 
seemed to denote even a willingness to discuss any of tbe 
doctrines of Communism. His theory and his policy evi- 
dently ,vere that Ireland was to be saved by a dictatorship 
intrusted to himself, with the Irish priestbood acting as his 
officers and agents. He maintained the authority of the 
priests, and his own authority by nleans of them and over 
them. 1"he political system of the country for the .purpo
es 
of agit
tion was to be a sort of hierarchy; the parish priests 
occupying the lowest grade, the bishops standing on the 
higher steps, and O'Connell himself su prenle, as the pontiff, 
over all. 
He had a Parlianlentary system by means of ,\\rhich he 
proposed to approach more directly the question of Repeal 
of the Union. He got seats in the IIol1se of Commons for 
a nUlnber of his sons, his nephews, and his sworn retainers. 
"O'Connell's tail" was the precursor of" the Pope's Brass 
Band" in the slang of the House of COffilnons. lIe had an 
almost. supreme control over the Irish constituencies, and 
whenever a vacancy took place he sent down the Repeal 
candidate to contest it. He al \vays inculcated and insisted 
on the necessity of order and peace. Indeed, as he proposed 
to carryon his agitation altogether hy the help of the bish- 
ops and the priests, it \vas not possible for him, even were 
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he so inclined, to conduct it on any other than peaceful prin- 
ciple
. "The man ,,, ho cOlnnJits a crime gives strength to 
the enelny," ".as a n1axinl \vhich he was never \yeary of im- 
pressing npon hi
 follo".ers. The Temperance movement set 
on foot "yith such remarkable and sudden success by Father 

lathc\v \vas at once turned to aceonnt by O'Connell. He 
,vas hiInsel
 in his later years at all events, a very t.ernperate 
nutn, and he ".as delighted at the prospect of good order and 
discipline \vhich the TellJl'erance movelnelJt afforded. Fa- 
ther l\Iathe\v ,vas very far froTn sharing all the political opin- 
ions of O'Connell. The s".cet aHd sin1ple friar, \vhose po,ver 
""as that of goodness and euthusiasnl only, and ".ho had but 
little force of character or intellect, shrank fl.om political ag.. 
itation, and ,vas rather Conser\.
t iye than other"Tise in his 
,.ie\\Ts. But he could not afford to repudiate the support 
of O'Connell, \\yho on an occasions glorified the Temperance 
Jnovernent, and ealled npon his follo\vers to join it, and was 
al,,"ays boasting of his" noble army of Teetotallers." It \,yas 
probahly \vhell he f<HllHi that the rnere f:lct of his haying 
supported the ::\Il,lhouJ"ne Govcrnnlent did so much to dis- 
crl
dit that Go\'cnlInent in the eyes of Englishn1cn, alld to 
briug about its faU, that O'Connell \\yent deliberately out 
of the path of mere Par1ian1entary agitation, and started 
that system of agitation by n10nstêr n1eeting \\yhich has 
ince 
hi8 time been regularly established among us as a principal 
part of all politieal organization for a definite purpose. He 
fonnt1ed in Dublin a I
epeal As
ociation \vhieh n1et in a place 
011 Burgh Quay, and \\9hich he styled Conciliation IIal1. 
Around binl in this Association he gathered his sons, his reI.. 
atives, his devoted follo\vers, prie
tly and lay. The ....:\Tation 
ne\Yspaper, then in its youth and full of a fresh literary vig- 
or, was one of his most brilliant instrnnlents. At a later pe- 
riod of the agitation it ,vas destined to be used against hin1, 
and \vith severe effect. The famous monster meetincrs \\?ere 

 
u8ually held on a Sunday, on some open spot, mostly selected 
for its historic falne, and \vith all the picturesque surround- 
ings of hill and stream. From the da"yn of the summer day 
the Repealers \vere thronging to the scene of the meeting. 
They came fronl 311 1 )arts of the neiahborinO' country for 

 
 ., 
miles and miles. They "gere commonly marshal1ed and 
guided hy their parish priests. They all attended the ser- 
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vices of their Ch urch before the nleeting began. The influ- 
ence of his religion and of his patriotic fee1ings was brought 
to bear at once upon the inlpressionahle and emotional Irish 
Celt. At the nleeting O'Connell and several of his chosen 
ora tors add ressed the cro\vd on the subject of the wrongs 
done to Ireland by " the Saxon," the claims of Ireland to the 
restoration of her old Parlianlent in College Green, and the 
certainty of her having it restored if lrisblnen only obeyed 
O'Conncll and their priests, were sober, and displayed their 
strength and their unity. 
O'Connell himsel
 it is needless to say, "'"as aI\vays the 
great orator of the day. The agitation developed a great 
deal of literary talent among the younger men of education; 
but it never brought out a man \\-ho ,vas even spoken of as 
a possible successor to O'Connell in eloquence. His mag- 
nificent voice enabled him to do ,,,,hat no genius and no elo- 
quence less aptly endo\ved could have done. He could send 
his lightest \vord thrilling to tbe extreme of the vast con- 
course of peorle \vholTI he desired to 1nove. He swayed 
thern \\"ith the magic of an absolute control. lIe understood 
all the Inoods of his people; to address hilnself to them 
carne naturally to hirn. lIc rnade thern rO:1.1" \\.itb laughter; 
he Blade them weep; he ll)ade thenl thrill \v\th indignation. 
As tbe sbadow runs over a field, so the impression of hi
 
varying eloquence ran over the assemblage. lIe cOffilnand.. 
ed the emotions of his hearers as a consnn1nlate conductor 
s".ays the energies of his orchestra. Every allusion told, 
vVhen, in one of tbe meetings held in his native Kerry, h
 
turned solemnly round and appealed to " yonder blue nloun- 
tains where you and I \\?ere cradled;" or in sight of the ob... 
jects he described he apostrophized Ireland as the "land 
of the green valley and the rushing river "-an admit"ably 
characteristic and conlplete description; or recalled sotne 
historical association connected \vitb the scene he surveyed 
-each \\yas sonle special appeal to the instant feelings of hig 
peculiar audience. Sometin1cs he indulged in the grossest 
and what ought to have been the nlost ridiculous flattery 
of his hearers-flattery which \vouid have offended a[1\1 dig.. 
gusted thp dullest English audience. But tbe Irish peasant, 
with all his keen sense of the ridiculous in others, is singu... 
larly open to tbe influence of any appeal to his own vanity, 
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There is a great deal of the" eternal-\vomanly" in the Cel- 
tic nature, and it is not easy to overflatter one of the race. 
Doubtless O'Connell kne\v this, and acted purposely on it; 
and this ,,"as a peculiarity of his political conduct which it 
would be hard indeed to cOllilnend or eyen to defend. But, 
in truth, he adopted in his agitation the tactics he had em- 
ployed at the oar. "A good speech is a good thing," he 
used to say; "but the verdict is tIle thing." His flattery 
of his hearers 'vas not grosser than his abuse of all those 
,vhom they did not like. His dispraise often had absolute- 
ly no meaning in it. There "'''as no sense ,vhatever in call- 
ing the Duke ofWel1ington "a stunted corporal;" one might 
as ,veIl have caned 1\lont Blanc a mole-hill. Nobody could 
have sho\vn lllore clearly than O'Connell did that he did not 
believe the TÙnes to be "an obscure rag." It \vould have 
been as hlllDorous and as truthful to say that there was no 
such paper as the Tin1Æs. But these absurdities made an 
ignorant audience laugh for the moment, and O'Connell had 
gained the only point he just then ,vanted to carry. He 
,,,"ould probably ha\pe answ.ered anyone \\yho remonstrated 
,vith hinl on the disingennousne
s of such sayings, as 
Irs. 
Thrale, says Burke, once answered her \vhen she taxed him 
with a '",ant of literal accuracy, by quoting, " Odds life, must 
one s"Tear to the truth of a song?" But this recklessness 
of epithet and description did luuch to n}ake O'Connell dis- 
trusted and disliked in England, ,,,,here, in ,vhatever heat of 
political controyersy, ,vords are supposed to be the expres- 
sions of some manner of genuine F-entiment. Of conrse many 
of O'Connell's abusive epithets ,,,,ere not only full of humor, 
but did, to some extent, fairly represent the "Teaknesses at 
least of those against ,,,,horn they ,vere directed. Some of 
his historical allusions were of a more mischievous nature 
than any mere personalities could have been. "Peel and 
'Vellington," be said at Kilkeñny, "may be second Crom- 
,,"ells; they may get Crom,,?ell's blunted truncheon, and they 
may-oh, sacred heavens !-enact on tbe fair occupants of 
that gallery" (pointing to the ladies' gallery), "the murder 
of the "T exforù wonlen. T.Jet it not be supposed that when I 
made that appeal to the ladies it ,\yas but a flight of my im- 
agination. No! \\yhen Crom,vell entered the to\\pn of Wex- 
ford by treachery, three hundred ladies, tbe beauty and love- 
1.-13 
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liness of Wexford, the young and the old, the maid and the 
matron, were collected round the Cross of Christ ; they pray.. 
ed to Heaven for nlercy, and I hope they found it; they 
prayed to the English for humanity, and Crom,vell slaugh.. 
tered them. I tell you this: three hundred women, the 
grace and beauty and virtue of Wexford, were slaughtered 
by the English ruffians-sacred heaven!" He went on then 
to assure his hearers that" the ruffianly Saxon paper, the 
Ti1nes, in the ntunber received by me to-day, presunles to 
threaten us again with such a 
cene." One would like to 
see the copy of the Times which contained such a threat, 
or, indeed, any words that could be tortured iuto a sem- 
blance of any such hideous meaning. But the great agita- 
tor, when he found that he had excited enough the horror 
of his audience, proceeded to reassure them by the nleans 
of all others most objectionable and dangerous at such a 
time. " I arn not imaginative," he said, " w hen I talk of the 
possibility of such scenes ane,v; but yet I assert that there 
is no danger to our WOlnen now, for the men of Ireland 
would die to the last in their defence." Here the whole 
meeting broke into a storn1 of impassioned cheering. "Ay,') 
the orator exclaimed, when the storm found a momentary 
hush, "we were a pal try rc '
lnant then; we are n1Ïllions 
now." At l\lu]]aglllnast, O'Connell made an impassioned 
allusion to the massacre of Irish chieftains, said to ha\"e 
taken place on that very spot in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. "Three hundred and ninety Irish chiefs perished 
here! They came, confiding in Saxon honor, relying on 
the protection of the Queen, to a friendly conference. In 
the midst of revelry, in the cheerful light of the banquet- 
house, they were surrounded and butchered. None return- 
ed save one. Their wives were widows, their children fa- 
therless. In their homesteads was heard the shrill shriek 
of despair-the cry of bitter agony. Oh, Saxon cruelty, 
ho,v it cheers Iny heart to think that you dare not attempt 
such a deed again!" It is not necessary to point out what 
the effect of such descriptions and such allusions Inust have 
been upon an excitable and an ignorant peasant audience- 
on men who were ready to believe in all sincerity that Eng.. 
land only ,vanted the opportunity to re-enact, in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, the scenes of Elizabeth's or Cromwell's day. 
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The Late Lord Lytton has giyen, in his poem "St
 Ste- 
phens," a picturesque description of one of these n1eetings, 
and of the effect produced upon himself by O'Connell's elo.. 
quence. "Once to my sight," be says, "the giant thus ,vas 
given; \\?alled by ,vide air and roofed by boundless heaven." 
He describes" the human ocean" lying spread out at the 
giant's feet; its" \\
ave on 'v aye " flo\ving" into space a\vay." 
Not unnaturally, Lord Lytton thought," no clarion could 
have sent its sound even to the centre" of tbat cro\vd. 


" And as I thought, rose the sonorous swell 
As from some church tower swings the silvery bell; 
Aloft and clear from airy tide to tide, 
It glided easy as a bird nlay glide. 
To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 
It played with each wild passion as it went; 
Now stirred the uproar-now the murmur stilled, 
And sobs or laughter answered as it willed. 
Then did I know what spells of infinite choice 
To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice. 
Then did I learn to seize the sudden clew 
To the grand troublous life antique-to view, 
Under the rock-stand of l)emosthene
, 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas." 


The cro,vds \vho attended the monster meetings came in 
a sort of military order and w'ith a certain parade of military 
discipline. At the Ineeting held on the Hill of Tara, \vhere 
O'ConneH stood beside the stone said to have been used for 
the coronation of the ancient n10narchs of Ireland, it is de- 
clared, on the authority of careful and unsympathetic wit- 
nesses, that a quarter of a million of people must have been 
present. The Government naturally felt that there ,vas a 
very considerable danger in the n13ssing together of such 
vast cro\vds of men in son1ething like military array and un.. 
der the absolute leadership of one Inan, \vho openly avow'ed 
tbat he had cal1ed them together to sho\v England 'v hat 
was the strength her statesn1en would have to fear if they 
continued to deny Repeal to his den1and. It is certain now 
that O'Connell did not at any tirne Inean to employ force 
for thE? attainnlent of his ends. But it is equally certain that 
he wished the Engli
h Government to see that he had the 
command of an imnlense nurnber of men, and probably even 
to believe that he would, if needs were, hurl them in rebel
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lion upon England if ever she should be embarrassed \\?ith 
a foreign war. It is certain, too, that nlany of O'Conne1}'s 
most ardent arlmirers, especially among the young rnpn, 
were fully convinced that SOllle day or other their leader 
would call on thenl to fight, and were nluch di8appoint{
(i 
when they found that he had no such inteution. The GO\.
 
ernment at last resolved to interfere. A meeting ,vas an- 
nounced to be held at Clontarf on Sunday, October 8th, 1843. 
Clontarf is near Dublin, anà is faruous in Irish history as the 
f;cene of a great victory of the Irish over their Danish in- 
vaders. It was intended that this 111eeting should surpass 
in numbers and in earnestnp
s the assemblage at Tara. On 
the very day before thp 
th the Lord-lieutenant i
sned a 
proclamation prohibiting the nleeting as "calculated to ex- 
cite reasonable and \vell-gToHlIiled apprehension," in that its 
object was" to aecomplish alterations in the la\vs and con- 
stitution of the realnl by intinlidation and the denlonstra- 
tion of physical force." O'Connell's po\\rer over the people 
was never sho,vn more effectively than in the control \vhieh 
at that critical m01TIent he ,vas still able to exercise. '"fhe 
populations ,vere already conling in to Clontarf in streams 
froln all the conn t ry round 'v hen the proclanlation of the 
I...ord -lieutenant ,vas issned. No doubt the II"ish Govern- 
ment ran a terrihle ri
k \vhen they delayed so long the i!'sne 
of their proclamation. 'Vith the people already assembling 
in such masses,'the risk of a collision ,vith the police and th(:i 

oldiery, and of a conseqHPl1t nlassacre, is sOlnething 
till 
Rhocking to contemplate. It iR not surprising, perh3p
, if 
O'Connell and many of his follo\vers tnaòe it a charge against 
the GoverllUlent that they intended to bring ahout such a 
collision in order to make an exatuple of 
ome of the Jlepeal- 
ers, aud thus 
trike terror through the country. Some sort 
of collision "TonltI almoBt undoubtedly have oceurred but for 
the prornptitude of O'Connell hinH
elt: He at once issued a 
procla,nation of his O\VI1 to 'v hieh the populations ,vere like- 
ly to pay far more attention than they ,vould to anything 
coming frOln Dublin Castle. O'Uonnell declarecl that the or- 
ders of the Lord-lieutenant Blust he obeyed; that the meet- 
ing must not take place; and that the people must return to 
their houles. The" uncro,vned king," as 
ome of his adrnirers 
loved to caB hirn, "ras obeyed, and no D_eetÎng was held. 
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From that moment, however, the great po\ver of the Re- 
P eal aO'itation \vas O'one. The Government had accom p lish- 

 
 
cd far more by their proclaulation than they could possibly 
have inlagined at the time. They had, \vithout kno\ving it, 
compelled O'Connell to show his hand. It ,vas now Inade 
clear that he did not intend to bave resort to force. From 
that hour there ,vas virtually a schism bet\veen the elder 
Repealers and the younger. The young and fiery follo\ver8 
of the great agitator lost all faith in him. It would in any 
case have been impossible to maintain for any very long time. 
the state of national tension in 'v hieh Ireland had been kept. 
It must soon come either to a climax or to an anti-clinlax. 
It canle to an anti-climax. All the iluposing demonstrations 
of physical strength lost their value \v hen it ,vas made posi- 
tively known that they \veJ.e only demonstrations, and that 
nothing \\yas ever to come of thenl. The eye of an attentive 
foreigner ,vas then fixed on Ireland and on O'Connell; the 
eye of one destined to playa part in the political history of 
our time \\-hicb none other has surpassed. Count Cavour had 
not long returned to his o\vn country from a visit made \vith 
the express purpose of studying the politics and tbe gen- 
E;1ral condition of England and Ireland. He \vrote to a friend 
about the crisis then passing in Ireland. ""\Vhen olìe is at 
a distance," he saiJ, "frolll the theatre of events, it is easy 
to Inake prophecies \vhich have already been contradicted by 
facts. But according to nlY vie\v O'Connell's fate is sealed. 
On the first vigorous demonstration of his opponents he has 
dra\\yn back; fl'onl that moment he has ceased to be danger- 
on
." C.avour "Tas perfectly right. It ,vas never again pos- 
sible to bring the Irish people up to the pitch of enthusiaslu 
,vhich O'Connell had \vronght them to before the suppres- 
sion of the Clontarf meeting; and before long the Irish na- 
tional nloverneut had split in t\vo. 
The GovernlDcnt at once proceeded to the prosecution of 
O'Connell and some of his principal associates. Daniel 
O'Connell himself, his son John, the late Sir John Gray, and 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, ,vere the most conspicuous of those 
against "Thorn the prosecution 'vas directed. They \vere 
charged ,vith conspiring to raise and excite disaffection 
alnong her l\Iajesty's subjects, to excite them to hatred and 
contempt of the Go\'ernment and Constitution of tLe realm. 
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The trial was, in many ways, a singularly unfortunate pro- 
ceeding. The Governn1ent prosecutor objected to all the 
Catholics \vhose nan1es \vel"e called as jurors. An error of 
tbe sheriff's in the construction of the jury-lists had already 
reduced by a considerable nnn1ber the roll of Catholics eu- 
titled to serve 011 juries. It therefore happened that the 
greatest of Irish Catholics, the representative Catholic of 
his day, the principal agent in the "york of carrying Catho- 
lic Ernaucipation, ,vas tried by a jury corn posed exclusively 
of Protestants. It has only to be added that this was done 
in the metropolis of a country essentiall y Catholic; a coun- 
try five-sixths of \rhose people "'ere Catholics; and on a 
question affecting indirectly, if not directly, the \,'hole posi- 
tion and clainls of Catholics. 1"he trial \vas loug. O'Connell 
defended himself; and his speech ,vas universally regarded 
as \vanting the power that had l1lade his defence of others 
so effective in former days. It \vas for the n10st part a sober 
and sOlnewhat heavy argulnent to prove that Ireland had 
lost instead of gained by her union with England. The jury 
found O'Connell guilty, along \\.ith Inost of his associates, and 
he ","as sentenced to twelve luonths' Ï1nprisonnlent and a fine 
of Æ2000. The others recei,'ed lighter sentences. O'Connell 
appeaÍed. to the I-Iollse of Lords against the sentence. In 
the mean time he issued a proclalnation to the Irish people 
commanding them to kee}J perfectly quiet and not to conl- 
mit any offence against the 1a \v. "E\rery man," said one of 
his proclalnations, " \vho is guilty of the slightest breach of 
the peace is an enelny of me and of Ireland." The Irish peo- 
ple took him at his ,vord, and renlained perfectly quiet. 
O'Connell and his principal associates \\rere committed to 
Richmond Prison, in Du hlin. The trial had been delayed 
in various \vays, and the sentence ,,"as not pronounced until 
l\lay 24th, 1844. The appeal to the House of Lords- we 
may pass over intermediate stages of procedure-was heard 
in the following September.. 

ive la\v lords ,vere present. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) and Lord Brougham 
were of opinion that the sentence of the court below should 
be affirmed. I.Jord Denman, Lord Cottenham, and Lord 
Campbell were of the opposite opinion. Lord Denman, in 
particular, condemned the manner in which the jury-lists 
had been prepared. Some of his words on the occasion be- 
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came memorable, and passed into a sort of proverbial ex- 
pression. Such practices, be said, would make of tbe law" a 
Dlockery, a delusion, and a 8nare." A strange and memora- 
ble scene follo\ved. The constitution of tbe IIouse of Lords 
then, aud for a long tilue after, n1ade no difference between 
la \v lords and others in voting on a question of ap}Jeal. As 
a Inatter of practice and of fairness the lay peers hardly 
ever interfered in tbe voting on an appeal. But they had 
an undoubted fight to do so; and it is even certain tbat in 
one or t\\"o peculiar cases they had exercised the right. If 
the lay lords ,vere to vote in this instance, the fate of O'Con- 
nell and his companions could not be doubtful. O'Connell 
had al \\9ays been the bitter enelny of tbe House of Lords. 
He had vehemently denounced its autbority, its practices, 
and its leading Inembers. X or, if the lay peers had voted 
and confirmed tbe judgment of the court belo\\", could it 
have been positively said that an injustice \\"as done by their 
interference. The majority of the judges on the ,vrit of er- 
ror had approved the judgment of thE? court below. In the 
House of Lords itself the Lord Chancellor and Lord Brough- 
am "gere of opinion tbat tbe judgment ought to be sustained. 
There would, therefore, have been 
onle ground for main- 
taining that the su bstantia.l justice of the case had been met 
by the action of the lay peers. On tbe other hand, it ,\"ould 
have afforded a ground for a positive outcry in Ireland if a 
question purely of la\v bad been decided by the votes of lay 
peers against thpir bitter enem y. One peer, Lord 'Vharn- 
cliffe, made a tin1ely appeal to the better judgn1ent and feel- 
ing of his brethren. He urged then1 not to take a course 
\\"hich might allo,v anyone to say tbat political or personal 
feeling had prevailed in a judicial decision of the House of 
Lords. The appeal had its effect. A moment before one 
lay peer at least bad openly declared that he "yould insist 
on his right to vote. ""Then the Lord Chancellor ",'as about 
to put the question in the first instance, to ascertain in tbe 
usual "pay ,vhether a division ,vould be necessary, several 
lay peers seemed as if they ""ere detern1ined to vote. But 
the appeal of Lord "Tharncliffe settled the matter. All the 
lay peers at once ,\"ithdrew', and left the nlatter according to 
the usual course in tbe bands of the la \'" lords. Tbe nlajority 
of these being against the judgment of the court belo\\", it 
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,vas accordingly reversed, and O'Connell and his associates 
"'ere set at liberty. The propriety of a lay peer voting on 
a question of judicial appeal ,vas never råised again so long 
as the appellate jurisdiction of the IIouse of Lords was still 
exercised in the old and no,v obsolete fashion. 
Nothing could ,veIl have been more satisfactory and morp 

ortunate in its results than the conduct of the Honse of 
Lords. rrhe effect upon the mind of the Irish people \vould 
have been deplorable if it had been seen that O'Connell ,vas 
convicted by a jury on \vhich there were no Ronlan Catho- 
. lies, and that the sentence was confirrned, not by a judicial 
but by a strictly political vote of the IIouse of Lords. As 
it. ,vas. the influence of the decision \\0 hich proved that even 
in the assenlbly most bitterly denounced by O'Connell he 
could receive fair play, ,vas in the highest degree satisfactory. 
It cannot be doubted that it did sornething to weaken the 
force of O'Connell's own denunciations of Saxon treachery 
and wrong-doing. The influence of O'Connell was never 
the same after the trial. 1\1 an y causes con1 bined to bring 
about this result. l\Iost \\'Titers ascribe it, above all, to the 
trial itself, and the evidence it afforded that the English 
Government \vere strong enough to prosecute and punish 
even O'Connell if be provoked them too far. It is sonle.. 
what surprising to find intelligent rnen like 1\lr. Green, the 
author of "A Short History of the English People," coun- 
tenancing such a belief: If the IIouse of Lords had, by the 
votes of the lay peers, confirrued the sentence on O'Connell, 
he would have COlne out of his prison at the expiration of 
his period of sentence more popular and more po\verful than 
ever. Had his strength and faculty of agitation lasted, he 
might have agitated thenceforth \\'ith more effect than ever. 
If the Clontarf n1eeting had not disclosed to a large section 
of his followers that his policy, after all, ,vas only to be one 
of talk, he might have come out of prison just the Inan he 
had been, the leader of all classes of Catholics and N ation- 
alists. But the real blow given to O'Connell's popularity 
was given by O'Connell hirnself: The mOll1ent it was made 
clear that nothing was to be done but agitate, and that all 
the monster meetings, the cl.owds and banners and bands 
of music, the marshalling and nlarching and reviewing, 
meant notbing more than Father Mathew's temperance 
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meetings meant-that moment all tIle youth of the move- 
ment fell off from O'Connel1. The young men ""ere very 
silly, as after-events proved. O'Connell was far more \ViRe, 
and had an infinitely better e
timate of the strength of Eng- 
land than they had. En t it is certain that the young men 
were disgusted with the kind of gigantic sham ,,,hich the 
great agitator seerned to have been conducting for so long a 
time. It would have been impossible to keep up forever 
such an excitement as that \vhich got together the monster 
meetings. Such heat cannot be brought up to the burning- 
point and kept there at ".ill. A reaction was inevitable. 
O'Connpll ,vas getting old, and had lived a life of work and 
".ear-and-tear enough to break do\vn even his constitution 
of iron. He had kept a great part of his o,v.n foIlo,,"ers in 
heart, as he had kept the Government in alarm, by lea\'ing 
it (lon btful ,,,hether he ,vould not, in the end, make an appeal 
to t he reserve of physical force ,vhich he so often boa
ted 
of ha\-ing at his back. 'Vhen the \vhole secret was out, he 
('ea
ed to be an object of tear to the one, and of enthusiasrn 
to the other. It ,vas neither the Lord-lieutenant's procla- 
mation nor the prosecution by the Government that impair- 
ed the infruence of O'ConnelL It was O'Connell's o,,"n proc- 
lamation, declaring for submission to tbe la,v, that dethroned 
him. From that moment the political monarch had to dis- 
pute ,vith rebels for his crown; and the crown fell off in 
the struggle, like that ,vhich Uhland tells of in the pretty 
poeu1. 
For the CJontarf meeting had been the climax. There 
was all manner of national rejoicing ,vhen the decision of 
the IIouse öf Lords set O'Connell and his fello\v-prisoners 
free. There \\yerc il1uminations and banquets and lueetings 
and triumphal processions, rene,,"ed declarations of. al1e- 
giance to the great leadel., anù rene\ved protestations on 
his part that Repeal \\.:1
 conling. But his reign ,vas over. 
His death IUay as \vell he recorded here as later. His 
health broke do,,"n; anù the disputes in ,vhich he becanle 
engaged ,vith the Young Irelander
, dividing hi
 party into 
two hostile camps, \\yere a grie\.ous burden to hin1. In Lord 
Beaconsfield's Life of Lord George Bentinck, a yery touch. 
ing description is given of the last 
peech made ùy O'Con- 
nell in Parliament. It was on April 3d, 1846; "Hi
 appear- 
9* 
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anee," says l\Ir. Disrae1i, ""'''as of great debility, and the 
tones of his voice ,,"ere very still. His ,\'ords, indeed, only 
reached those ,\
ho were imrnediately around him, and the 
ministers sitting on the other side of the green table, and 
listening ".,ith that interest and respectful attention which 
becalne the occasion." O'Connell spoke for nearly t".,o 
hours. "It ,vas a strange and touching spectacle to those 
who remembered the form of colossal energy and the clear 
and tbril1ing tones that had once startled, disturbed, and 
controlled senates. . .. To tbe House, genei-ally, it ,vas a 
performance in durnb show: a feeble old man muttering be- 
fore a table; but re
pect for the great Parliamentary per- 
sonage kept all as orderly as if the fortunes of a party hung 
upon his rhetoric; and though not an accent reached the 
gallery, means were taken that next morning the country 
should not lose the last, and not the least interesting, of the 
speeches of one who bad so long occupied and agitated the 
mind of nations." 
O'Connell became seized with a profound melancholy. 
Only one desire seemed left to him, the desire to close his 
stormy career in Rome. The Eternal City is t
e capital, 
the shrine, the l\Iecca of the Church to ,vhieh O'Connell was 
undoubtedly devoted ,vith all his heart. lIe longed to lie 
down in the shado,v of the dome of St. Peter's and rest 
there, and there die. IIis youth had. been ,vild in n10re ways 
than one, and he had long been nnder the influence of a pro- 
found penitence. He had killed a man in a duel, and was 
through all his after-life haunted. by regret for the deed, al- 
though it was reaJIy forced on hirn, and he had acted only 
as any other man of his time ,vonld have acted in such con- 
ditions. But now, in his old and sinking days, all the errors 
of his youth and his strong manhood came back upon him, 
and he longed to steep the painful mernories in the sacred 
influences of Rome. He hurried to Italy at a time when 
the prospect of the famine darkening do,vn upon his coun- 
try cast an additional shadow across his out "Tard path. He 
reached Genoa, and he ,,?ent no farther. His strength ,vholly 
failed him there, and he died, still far from Rome, on May 
15th, 1847. The close of his career ,vas a mournful collapse; 
it was like the sudden crul11bling in of some stately and 
commanding to,ver. The other day, it seenlPcl, he filled a 
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space of almost nnequal1ed breadth and height in the polit- 
ical landscape; and now he is already gone. "Even with 
a thought the rack dislimbs, and makes it indistinct, as wa' 
ter is in water." 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PEEL'S ADMINISTRATIOY. 


SOME important steps in the progress of what may be de- 
scribed as social legislation are part of the history of Peel's 
Government. The Act of Parlian1ent \vhich prohibited ab- 
solutely the employment of women and girls in mines and 
collieries ,,"as rendered unavoidable by the fearful exposures 
made through the instrun1entality of a comn1Ïssion appoint- 
ed to inquire into the ""hole subject. This comn1ission was 
appointed on the motion of the then Lord Ashley, since bet- . 
ter kno,,"n as the Earl of Shaftesbnry, a man \vho during the 
\vhole of a long career has al ways devoted himself-some- 
times \\"isely and successfully, son1etimes indiscreetly and to 
little purpose, al,,"ays with disinterested and benevolent in- 
tention-to the task of brightening the lives and lightening 
the burdens of the working-classes and the poor. The com- 
mission found rnany hideous evils arising from the employ- 
ment of \VOn1en and girls underground, and Lord Ashley 
made such effective use of their disclosures that he encoun- 
tered very little opposition when he ("anle to propose re- 
strictive legislation. In some of the coal-mines "
omen were 
literally employed as beasts of burden. Where the seam of 
coal \\ras too narro,v to allo,v them to stand upright, they 
had to era\vl back anrl forward on all-fours for fourteen or 
sixteen hours a day, dragging the trucks laden \\Tith coals. 
'fhe trucks were generally fastened to a chain which passed 
bet\\Teen the legs of the unfortunate ,vomen, and ""as then 
connected with a belt ,,"hich ""as 
trapped round their naked 
\\raists. Their only clot hing often consisted of an old pair 
of trou8ers made of sacking; and they ,vere uncovered from 
the ,vaist up-uncovered, that is to F:ay, except for the grime 
and filth that collected and clotted around them. All man- 
ner of hideous diseases were generated in these unsexed bod... 
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ies. U nsexed almost literally some of them became; for 
their chests were often hard and flat as those of nlen; and 
not a fe\v of them lost all reproductive power-a happy con- 
dition, truly, under the circumstances, where women who 
bore children only went up to the higher air for a week 
during their confinement, and were then back at their work 
again. It \,,"ould be superfluous to say that the immorality 
engendered by such a Rtate of things ,vas in exact keeping 
with the other evils ,vhich it brought about. Lord Ashley 
had the happiness and the honor of putting a stop to this 
infamouR sort of labor forever by the Aet of 1842, "rhich de- 
clared that, after a certain limited period, no woman or girì 
whatever should be employed in mines and collieries. 
Lord Ashl(\y was less completely successful in his en- 
deavor to secnre a ten hours' limitation for the daily labor 
of women and young persons in factories. By a vigorous 
annual agitation on the gene..a} subject of factory labor, in 
which Lord Ashley had follo"red in the footsteps of .l\tlr. 
Michael Thomas Sadler, he brought the Government up to 
the point of undertaking legislation on the subject. They 
first introduced a bill "\\yhich combined a lilnitation of the 
Jabor of children in factories with a plan for compulsory ed- 
ucation among the children. The educational clauses of the 
bin had to be abandoned in consequence of a some\vhat nar-. 
row-minded opposition among the Dissenters, who feared 
that too much advantage \vas given to the Church. After- 
,vard the Governrnent brought in another bill, \vhich be- 
came, in the end, the Factories Act of 1844. It was during 
the passing of this measure that Lord Ashley tried unsuc- 
cessfully to introduce his ten hours' linlit. The bill dimin- 
i
hed the working hours of children under thirteen years of 
age, and fixed them at six and a half hours each day; ex. 
tended some\vhat the tinle during \vhich they were to be 
under daily instruction, and did a good n1any other useful 
and wholesome things. The principlc of legi
lative inter... 
ference to protect youthful workers in factories had been 
already established by the Act of 1833, and Lord Ashley's 
agitation only obtained for it a somewhat extended appli- 
cation. It haR since that time again and again received fur- 
ther extension; and in this time, as in the former, there is a 
ponstant controversy going on as to ,vhether its principles 
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ought not to be so extended as to guard in ahnost every 
way the labor of adult \vomen, and even of adult men. "fhe 
controversy during Lord Ashley's agitation ,vas al\vays 
warm and often impassioned. 
lany thoroughly benevo.. 
]ent men and WOlnen could not bring thenlsel ves to believe 
that any satisfactory and permanent results could come of 
a legislative interference ,vith what might be called the 
freedom of contract bet\veen enlployers and enlployed. 
They argued. that it ,vas idle to say the interference \vas 
only made or sought in the case of women and boys; for if 
the ,vomen and boys stop off ,vorking, they pointed ou t, 
the men must perforce in 1l10st cases stop off \vorking too. 
Sonle of the public men afterward most justly popular 
anlong the Engli8h artisan classes were opposed to the 
measure 011 the ground that it \vas a heedless attelnpt to in- 
terfere with fixed econon1Íc la\\'s. It was urged, too, and 
,vith lnuch semblance of justice, that the interference of the 
State for the protection or the compulsory education of 
children in factories \vonld have been nll1ch better employ- 
ed, and \vas. far more loudly called for, in the case of the 
children ernployed in agricultural labor. The lot of a fac- 
tory child, it \vas contended, is infinitely better in most re- 
spects than that of the poor little creature who is elnployed 
in hallooing at the cro\vs on a farm. The mill-hand is well 
cared for, \vell paid, well able to care for himself and his 
wife and his family, it \\yas argued; but ,vhat of the miser- 
able Giles Scroggins of Dorsetshire or Somersetshire, who 
never has more in all his life than just enough to keep body 
and soul together; and for ,vhorn, at the close, the work- 
house is the only haven of rest? Why not legislate for hiln 
-at least for his wife and children? 
Neither point requires much consideration from us at 
present. We have to recognize historical facts; and it is 
certain that this country has made up its mind that for the 
present and for a long time to CaDle Parlianlent ,viII inter.. 
fere in whatever way seems good to it \vith the conditions 
on which labor is carried on. There has been, indeed, a very 
marked advance or retrogression, \vhichever men may pJease 
to call it, in public opinion since the ten hours' agitation. 
At that time compulsory education and the principles of 
1\lr. Gladstone's Irish Land Act would have seemed alike 
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Impossible to most persons in this country. The practi
aI 
mind of the l1:nglishman carries to an extreme the dislike 
and contempt for what the French ca.llles principes in pol. 
itics. Therefore \ve oscillate a good deal, the pendulull 
swinging no,v very far in the direction of non-Îuterferenc6 
"\\"ith individual action, and now still farther in the direc- 
tion of uniyersal interference and regulation-what was once 
humorously described as grandlnotherly legislation. With 
our recent experiences \ve can only be sUI"prised that a few 
years ago there was such a repugnance to the luodest 
amount of interference ,vith individual rights which Lord 
Ashley's extreillest proposals would have sought to intro- 
duce. As regards the other point, it is certain that Parlia.. 
ment will at one time or another do for the children in the 
fields something very like that \vhich it has done for the 
children in the factories. It is enough for ns to know that 
practically the factory legislation has \vorked very ,veIl; 
and that the non-interference in the fields is a far heavier re- 
sponsibility on the conscience of Parliament than interfer- 
ence in tbe factories. 
J\lany other things done by Sir Robert Peel's Government 
aroused bitter controversy and agitation. In one or two re- 
markable instances the ministerial policy \\"ent near to pro- 
ducing that discord in the Conservative party \vhich \ve shan 
presently see break out into passion and schism \\
hen Peel 
can1e to deal with the Corn-la ,vs. 'I'here \vas, for example, 
the grant to the Ron1an Catholic College of J\Iaynooth, a 
college for the education specially of young men who sought 
to enter the ranks of the priesthood. "fhe grant was not a 
new thing. Since before the Act of Union a grant had been 
made for the college. The Governlnent of Sir Robert Peel 
only proposed to make that which was insufficient sufficient; 
to enable the college to be kept in repair, and to accomplish 
the purpose for \\thich it was founded. As l\facauJay put it, 
there was no more qnestion of principle involved than there 
would be in the sacrifice of a pound instead of a penny" 
weight on some particular altar. Yet the ministerial prop- 
osition called up a very tempest of clan10rous bigotry all 
over the country. What l\Iacaulay described in fierce scorn 
as "the bray of Exeter flaIl" was heard resounding every 
day and night
 1
eel carried his measure, although nearly 
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half his own party in the House of Commons voted against 
it on the second reading. The whole controversy has little 
interest now. Perhaps it \vill be found to live in tbe mem.. 
ory of many persons, chiefly because of the quarrel it caused 
bet\veen 1\lacaulay and his Edinburgh constituents, and of 
the annual motion for the \\"ithdraw'al of the grant ","hicb 
was so long after\vard one of the regular bores of the House 
of COlnmons. ::\1an y of us can ,veIl remen1 ber the venerable 
form of the late l'[r. Spooner as year after year he address- 
ed an apathetic, scanty, and half-amused audience, pottering 
oyer his papers by the light of two candles specially placed 
for his convenience on the table in front of the Speaker, and 
endeavoring in vain to arouse England to serious attention 
on the subject of the awful fate she was preparing for her- 
self by her toleration of the principles of Rome. The l\Iay- 
nooth grant ,vas abolished, indeed, not long after 1\lr. Spoon- 
er's death; but the manner of its abolition would have given 
him less comfort even than its introduction. It was abol. 
ished when 1\lr. Gladstone's Government abolished the State 
Church in Ireland. 
Another of Peel's measures which aroused much clamor 
on both sides \vas that for the establishment of \vhat were 
afterward called the "godless colleges" in Ireland. O'Con- 
nen has often had the credit of applying this nickname to 
the new col1eges; but it ,,"as, in fact, froln tbe extremest of 
aU no-popery men, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, that the expres- 
sion carne. It was, indeed, fronI Sir Robert Inglis's side that 
the fir
t note sounded of opposition to the scheme, although 
O'Connell after\vard took it vigorously up, and the Pope and 
the Irish bishops condemned the colleges. 
There \\"as objection ,vithin the ministry, as well as with- 
out. 1\11.. Gladstone, ,vho had been doing adrnirable work, 
first as Vice - president, and after\\"ard as President, of the 
Board of Trade, and 'l"bo had supported the Queen's colleges 
scheme by voice and vote, resigned his office because of the 

laynooth grant. He acted, perhaps, "7ith a too sensitive 
chivalry. He had written a \vork, as all the \\"orld knows, 
on the relation of Ch l1l"ch and State, and he did not think 
the vie\vs expressed in that book left him free to co-oper- 
ate the ministerial Inea
ure. Some staid politicians were 
shocked; many more smiled; not a few sneered. The publio 
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in general applauded the spirit of disinterestedness which 
dictated the young statesman's act. 
The proposal of the Government was to e8tabli
h in Ire- 
land three colleges-one in Cork, the second in Belfast, and 
the third in Galway-and to affiliate these to a new univer- 
sity, to be called the" Queen's University in Ireland." The 
teaching in these colleges ,vas to be purely secular. N otb- 
ing could be n10re admirable than the intentions of Peel and 
his colleagues. Nor could it be denied that there might 
have been good seeluing hope for a plan which thus pro- 
posed to open a sort of neutral ground in the educational 
controversy. But from both sides of the House and from 
the extreme party in each Church came an equally fierce 
den ullciation of the proposal to separate secular from relig- 
ious education. Nor, surely, could the clainl of the Irish 
Catholics be said even by the warmest advocate of unde- 
nominational education to have no reason on its side. The 
small n1inority of Protestants in Ireland had their college 
and their university established as a distinctively Protestant 
institution. Why should not tbe great nlajority who were 
Catholics ask for something oftbe same kind for tbemselves? 
Peel carried his measure; but the controversy has gone on 
e\"er since, and we have yet to see whether the scbeme is a 
success or a failure. 
One snlall instaltuent of justice to a u111ch - injured and 
long-suffering religious body was accolllplished witbout any 
trouble by Sir Robert Peel's Goverulnent. This "ras the 
bill for removing the test by ,vhich Jews were excluded 
from certain municipal offices. A Jew might be high-sheriff 
of a county, or sheriff of London, but with an inconsistency 
which was as l'idiculous as it ,vas narrow-minded, he was 
prevented from becoming a mayor, an alderman, or even a 
member of the Common Council. The oath ,vhich had to 
be taken included the words" on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian." IJord Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, introduced a 
measure to get rid of this absurd anomaly; and the House 
of Lords, who had firmly rejected similar proposals of relief 
before, passed it ,vithout any difficulty. 'It was, of course, 
passed by the House of Comn1ons, which bad done its best 
to introduce the refofrll in previous sessions, and without 
J;uccess. 
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The Bank Charter Act, separating the issue from the bank.. 
ing department of the Bank of England, lin1iting tbe issue 
of notes to a fixed atllount of securities, and requiring the 
whole of the further circulation to be on a basis of bullion, 
and prohibiting the formation of any new banks of issue, is 
a characteristic and an important measure of Peel's Govern- 
ment. To Peel, too, ,ve o\ve the establishment of the income- 
tax on its present basis-a doubtful boon. The copyright 
question ,vas, at least, advanced a stage. Rail\vays \\get.e reg- 
ulated. The rail \vay rnania and rail w'ay pånic also belong 
to this active period. The country ,vent wild \\Tith rail \yay 
speculations. The Soutb Sea scheme ,vas hardly more of a 
bubble, or hardly burst more suddenly or disastrously. The 
vulgar and flashy successes of one or two lucky adventurers 
turned the beads of the \\Thole con1lliunity. Fur a tin1e it 
seen1ed to be a national article of faith that the capacity of 
the country to absorb ne\v railway schemes and make them 
profitable was unlilnited, and that to Inake a fortune one had 
only to take shares in anything. 
An odd feature of the time ,vas the outbreak of what were 
called the Rebecca riots in Wales. These riots arose out of 
the anger and impatience of the people at the great increase 
of toll-bars and tolls on the public roads. Some one, it ,vas 
supposed, had hit upon a passage in Genesis which supplies 
a motto for their grievance and their complaint. "And tbey 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her. . . let thy seed possess 
the gate of those \vhich bate them." They set about, ac- 
cordingly, to possess very effectually the gates of those which 
hated them. l\lobs assembled every night, destroyed turn- 
pikes, and dispersed. They met \\"ith little n10lestation in 
most cases for awhile. The mobs ,vere al\\"ays led by a man 
in woman's clothes, supposed to represent the typical Rebec- 
ca. As the disturbances went on, it ,vas found that no easi- 
er mode of disguise cotJId be got tban a ,vornall's clothes, and, 
therefore, in nlany of the riots petticoats might almost be 
said to be the uniform of the insurgent force. Night after 
night for months tbese midnight musterings took place. 
Rebecca and her daughters became the terror of .tnany re- 
gions. As tbe work went on it bf1came more serious. Re- 
becca and ber daughters grew bold. There were conflicts 
with tbe police and with tbe soldiers. It is to be feared 
J.-14 
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that men and even women died for Rebecca. At last the 
Governnlellt succeeded in putting do\vn the riots, and had 
the wisdorn to appoint a comolission to inquire into the cause 
of so much disturbance; and the commission, as will readily 
be imagined, found that tbere were genuine grievances at the 
bottom of the popular excitelnent. The farmers and the la- 
borers were poor; the tolls were serious1 y oppressive. The 
Government dealt lightly with most of tbe rioters who had 
been captured, and introduced measures which removed the 
grievances most seriously complained of: Rebecca and her 
daughters were heard of no Inore. They bad made out their 
case, and done in their wild nlumming way soulething of a 
good work. Only a short tirne before the rioters would 
have been shot clown, and the grievances would have been 
a.llowed to stand. Rebecca and her short career mark an 
ad vancement in the political and social history of England. 
Sir James Grahau}, the Home-secretary, brought himself 
and the Government into some trouble by the manner in 
which he luade use of the power invested in the Administra- 
tion for tbe opening of private letters. Mr. Dnnconlbe, the 
Radical nlember for Finsbury, presented a petition from Jo- 
seph Mazzini and others complaining that letters addressed 
to them had been opened in the P08t-office. Many of Maz- 
zini's friends, and perhaps Mazzini himself, believed that the 
contents of these letters bad been communicated to the Sar- 
dinian and Austrian Governments, and that, as a result, men 
who were supposed to be implicated in projects of insurrec- 
tion on the Continent had actually been arrested and put to 
death. Sir James Graham did not deny that he had issued 
a warrant authorizing the opening of some of Mazzini's let- 
ters; but he contended that the right to open letters haa 
been specially reserved to the Government on its responsi- 
bility, that it had been always exercised, but by him with 
special caution and moderation; and that it would be im- 
possible for any Government absolutely to deprive itself of 
such a right. The public excitement was at first very great; 
but it soon subsided. The reports of Parliamentary commit- 
tees appôinted by the two Houses showed tbat all Govern- 
ments had exercised the right, but naturally with decreasing 
frequency and greater caution of late years; and that there 
was no chance now of itb being seriously abused. Noone, 
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not even Tbomas Carlyle, who had written to tbe TÏ1nes ill 
generous indignation at the opening of l\lazzini's letters, 
went RO far as to say that such a right should never be ex- 
ercised. Carlyle admitted that he \vouid tolerate the prac.. 
tice " \vhen some ne\v Gunpowder Plot may be in the wind, 
some dOll ble-d y ed hiah-treason or imn1inent national wreck 
. 0 
not avoidable other,vise." In the particular case of l\lazzini 
it seemed an odious trick, and everyone ,vas ashamed of it. 
Such a feeling was the surest guard against abuse for the 
future, and the matter ,vas allo\ved to drop. The minister 
is to be pitied ,vho is compelled even by legitimate necessi- 
ty to have reconrse to such an expedient; he ,vonId be de- 
spised no\v by every decent man if he turned to it \vithout 
such justification. 
lany years had to pass away before Sir 
James Graham ,,"as free from innuendoes and attacks on the 
grounù that he had tampered \vith the correspondence of an 
exile. One rernark, on tbe other band, it is right to make. 
An exile is sheltered in a country like England, on the as- 
sumption that he does not involve her in responsibility and 
danger by using her protection as a shield behind which 
to contrive plots and organize insu rrections against foreign 
Governn1ents. It is certain that :\Iazzini did n1ake nse of 
the sbelter England ga.ve him for such a purpose. It ,vouid 
in the end be to the heavy injury of all fugitives from des- 
potic rule if to she]ter them brought such consequences on 
. tbe countries that offered them a hon1e. 
The Peel Adn1Înistration was nlade memorable by many 
remarkable events at home as \veIl as abroad. It had, as we 
have seen, inherited wars and brought thenl to a close: it 
ha.d ,val'S of its O'VI1. Scinde \\yas annexed by Lord El1en- 
borough in cons
quence of the disputes ,yhich had arisen be- 
t\veen us and the Anleers, ,vhom "'e accused of having bro- 
ken faith with us. They were said to be in correspondence 
'\vith our enernies, ,v}-tÏeb mal possibly have been true, and 
to have failed to pay up our tribute, ,,'hich ,vas very likely. 
Anyho\v we found occasion for an attack on Scinde; and 
the result was the total defeat of the Princes and their army, 
and the annexation of the territory. Sir Charles Napier won 
a splendid victory-splendid, that is, in a military sense- 
over an enemy outnumbering him by more than twelve to 
one at the battle of Meeanee; and Scinde was ours. Pee] 
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and his colleagues accepted the annexation. None of them 
liked it ; but llone sa \v ho\v it could be undone. There \vas 
nothing to be proud of in the matter, except the conrage of 
our soldiers, and the genius of Sir Charles Napier, one of the 
most brilliant, daring, successful, eccentric, and se1t:conceited 
captains 'v ho had eyer fought in the service of.England t5ince 
the days of Peterborough. Later on, the Sikhs invaded our 
territory by crossing the Sutlej in great force. Sir IIugh 
Gough, afterward Lord Gough, fought several fierce battleH 
\\'ith them before he could conquer them; and even thcn 
they \vere only conquered for the time. 
'Ve \\'ere at one moment apparently on the very verge of 
\\'hat must have proved a far n10re serious war much nearer 
home, in con
equence of the dispute that arose bet\\
ecn this 
country and France about Tahiti and Queen Pomare. Queen 
Pon1are \V38 sovereign of the island of Tahiti, in the Sou th 
Pacific, the Otaheite of Captain Cook. She ,vas a pupil of 
SOlne of our lnissionaries, and \vas very friendly to England 
and its people. She had been induced or cornpelled to put 
herself and her doolinion under the protection of France; a 
step which was highly displeasing to her subjects. Some 
ill- feeling to,vard the French residents of the island was 
sho\vn; anù the French admiral, \vho had induced or com- 
pelled the Quecn to put herself under French protection, 
now suddenly appeared off the coast, and called on her to 
hoist tbe }"rench flag above her own. She refused; and he · 
illstantly effected a landing on the island, pulled down her 
flag, raised that of France in its place, aHd proclailned that 
the island ,vas French territory. The French admiral ap- 
pears to have been a hot-headed, thoughtless sort of man, 
the Como10dore 'Vilkes of his day. His act was at. onee 
disavowed by the French Government, and condeolned in 
strong terms by 1\1. Guizot. But Queen POlnare had ap- 
pealed to the Queen of England for assistance. "Do not 
cast nle away, my friend," sbe said; "I run to you for ref- 
uge, to be covered under your great shadow, the same that 
afforded relief to my fathers by your fathers, who are no\v 
dead, and whose kingdoms have descended to us, the weaker 
vessels." A large party in France allowed themselves to 
become inflamed with the idea that British intrigue was at 
the bottom of the Tahiti people's dislike to the protectorate 
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of France, and tbat England wanted to get Queen Pon1are's 
dominions for herself. They cried out, therefore, that to take 
dO\\Tn the flag of France froln its place in Tahiti wou 1ò be 
to insult the dignity of tbe French nation, and to insult it at 
tbe instance of Englaud. The cry \\?as echoed in the shrill- 
est tones by a great number of French ne\vspapers. ,,-rhpre 
the flag of France has once been hoisted, they screan1ed, it 
must never be taken do,vn; which is about equivalent to 
saying that if a ffianfs officious ser.,yant carries off the prop- 
erty of some one else, and gives it to his nlaster, the mas- 
ter's dignity is lo\vered by his consetlting to hand it back to 
its o\vner. In the face of this clamor the French Govern- 
ment, although they disavo\ved any share in the filibuster- 
ing of their admiral, did not sho\\? thernselves in great haste 
to undo ,\\yhat he had done. Po
sibly they found thenlselves 
in son1ething of the saIne difficulty as the English Govern- 
ment in regard to the annexation of Scinde. 1
hey could 
not, perhaps, '\\yitb great :-,afety to them
elves have ventured 
to be honest all at once; nnd in any case they did not ,vant 
to give up the protectorate of Tahiti. "?hile the nlore hot- 
headed on both sides of the English Channel ,,?ere thus snarl- 
ing at each other, the difficulty ".as inlmensely complicated 
by the seizure of a missionary nanled Pritchard, ,vho had 
been our consul in the iRland up to the deposition of Po- 
mare. A French sentinel had been attacked, or ,vas said 
to have been attacked, in the night, and in consequence the 
French con1mandant seized Pritchard in reprisal, dec1aring 
birn to be "the only mover and instigator of disturbances 
among tbe natives." Pritehard ""as flung into prison, and 
only released to be expelled from the island. lIe came home 
to England '\\yith his story; and his arrival ,,?as the 
ignal 
for an outburst of indignation all over the country. Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen alike stignlatized the trcat- 
'TIent of Pritchard as a g'ross and intolerable outrage; and 
3atisfhction ,vas dernanded of the French Government. '-fhe 
King and 1\1. Guizot ,vere both ,villing tbat fu11 justice should 
be done, and both anxious to avoid any occasion of ill-feel- 
ing ,vith England. The King had lately" been receiving, '\Titb 
effusive show of affection, a visit from our Queen in France, 
and was about to return it. But 80 bot ,vas popular passion 
on both sides, tbat it ,vonlò hn \'(1 neerled stronger and justet 
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natures than those of the King and his minister to venture 
at once on doing the right thing. It ,vas on the last day of 
the session of 1844, Septenlber 5th, that Sir Robert Peel ,vas 
able to announce that the French Governrnent had aO'reed 

 
to conlpensate Pritchard for his 
ufferings and losses. Queen 
POlnare wa.s nonlinally restored to power, but the French 
protection proved as stringent as if it \vere a sovereign rule. 
She might as ,veIl have pulled down her flag, for all the sov- 
ereign right it secured to her. She died thirty-four years 
after, and her death recalled to the memory of the English 
public the long-forgotten fact that she had once so nearly 
been the cause of a ,var between England and France. 
The Ashburton Treaty and the Oregon Treaty belong 
aJike to the history of Peel's Administration. The Ash bur- 
ton Treaty bears date August 9th, 1842, and arranges finally 
the north-western boundary between the British Provinces 
of N ortb America and the United States. For many years 
the want of any clear and settled understanding as to the 
boundary line between Canada and the State of 1\laine had 
been a source of some disturbance and of much controversy. 
Arbitration bet,veen England and the United States had 
been tried and failed, both parties declining the a ward. Sir 
Robert Peel 
ent out Lord Ashburton, formerly 1\lr. Baring, 
as plenipotentiary, to ,V a
hington, in 1842, and by his intel- 
ligent exertions an arrangenlcnt was come to ,vhich appears 
to have given mutual satisfaction ever since, despite of the 
sinister prophesyings of Lord Pallnerston at the time. The 
Oregon question was more complicated, and ,vas the source 
of a longer controversy. More than once the dispute about 
the boundary line in the Oregon region had very nearly be- 
come an occasion for ,var bet"yeen Engl:1nd and the United 
States. In Canning's time there ,vas a crisis during which, 
to quote the ,vords of an English statesman, ,val' could have 
been brought about by the holding up of a finger. The 
qUß
tion in dispute was as to the boundary line between 
English and American territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It hail seemed a matter of little ilnportance at one 
time, when the country west of the Rocky l\Ionntains ,vas 
regarded by most persons as little better than a desert id Ie. 
But when the vast capacities and the splendid future of the 
Pacific slope began to be recognized 2 and the importance to 
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08 of Borne station and harbor there came to be more and 
more evident, the dispute naturally swelled into a question 
of vital interest to both nations. In 1818 an attempt at 
arrangenlent was nlade, but failed. The two Governments 
then agreed to leave the disputed regions to joint occupa- 
tion for ten years, after which the subject was to be opened 
again. When the end of the first term came near, Canning 
did his best to bring about a settlement, but failed. The 
dispute in\"olved the o\vnership of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, and of the noble island \vhich bears the nan1e of 
Vancou ver, off the shore of British Col u In bia. rrhe joint oc- 
cupancy ,,"as rene\ved for an indefinite tinle; but in 1843 
the President of the United States somc\"hat peremptorily 
called for a final settlen1ent of the boull(lat"y. rrhe question 
was eagerly taken up by excitable politicians in the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives. For more than two years 
the Oregon question becan1e a party cry in America. 'Vith 
a large proportion of the Anlerican public, including, of 
course, nearly all citizens of Irish birth or extraction, any 
President would have been popular beyond measure who 
had forced a \var on England. Calmer and wiser counsels 
prevailed, ho\vever, on both sides. Lord Aberdeen, our For- 
eign Secretary, was especially nloderate and conciliatory. 
He offered a compromise ,\yhich ,,,,as at last accepted. On 
June 15th, 1846, the Oregon Treaty settled the question for 
that tin1e at least; the dividing line ,vas to be "the forty- 
ninth degree of latitude, from the Rocky Mountains west 
to the n1Ïdd Ie of the channel separating Vancouver's Island 
from the nlain-land; thence southerly through the middle 
of the channel and of Fuca's Straits to the Pacific." The 
channel and straits ,vere to be free, as also the great north- 
ern branch of the Colun1 bia River. In other words, Van- 
couver,s Island remained to Great Britain, and the free navi- 
gation of the Columbia River was secured. We have 
aid 
that the question was settled, "for that tillle;" because an 
important part of it came up again for settlenlent many 
years after. The commissioners appointed to deternline that 
portion of the boundary which ,,,as to rnn 
outherly through 
the n1Ïddle oÎ the channel ""ere unable to conle to any agree- 
ment on the suhject, and the divergence of the claims made 
on one side and the other constituted a new question, which 
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became a part of the famous Treaty of Washington in 1871, 
and ,vas finally settled by the arbitration of the Emperor of 
Gerlnany. But it is much to the honor of the Peel Admin- 
istration that a dispute ,\"hich had for years been charged 
with possibilities of war, and bad become a stock subject of 
po1itical agitation in America, should have been so far set- 
tlpd as to be removed forever after out of the category of 
diRputes ,vhich suggest an appeal to arms. This was one 
of the last acts of Peel's Government, and it was not the 
least of the great things he had done. We have soon to tell 
how it came about that it ,vas one of his latest triumphs, 
and how an Administration which had come into po,ver ,,,ith 
such splendid promise, and had accomplished so nluch in such 
various fields of legislation, ,vas brought so suddenly to a 
fall. The story is one of the Inost remarkable and important 
chapters in the history of English politics and parties. 
During Peel's time we catch a last glimpse of the famons 
Arctic navigator, Sir John Franklin. lIe sailed on the ex- 
pedition which was doomed to be his last, on 1\lay 26th, 
1845, ,vith his t,vo vessels, Erebus and Terror. Nut much 
more is heard of him as among tbe living. 'Ve may say of 
him as Carlyle says of La Pérouse," The brave navigator 
goes and returns not; the seekers search far seas for him in 
vain; only some mournful, mysterious shadow of him hover8 
long in aU heads and hearts." 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FREE-TRADE AND THE LEAGUE.. 


FEW c'hapters of political history in nlodern times have 
given occasion for more controver
y than that which con- 
tains the story of Sir Robert Peel's Administration in its 
dealing \YÍth the Corn-laws. Told in the briefest form, the 
story is that Peel came into office in 1841 to maintain the 
Corn-laws, and that in 1846 he repealed them. The contro- 
versy as to the wisdom or un,visdom of repealing th(1 Corn- 
Jaws has long since come to an end. They who were the 
uncompromising opponents of Free-t
ade at that time are 
proud to call themselves its uncompromi
ing zealots now. 
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Indeed, there is no more chance of a reaction against Free- 
trade in England than there is of a reaction against the rule 
of three. But the controversy still exist
, and \\?ill probably 
always be in dispute, as to the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. 
The l\Ielbourne l\linistry feU, as \ve ha,ye seen, in conse- 
quence of a direct vote of \vant of confidence Dloved by 
their leading opponent, and the return of a majority hostile 
to them at the general election that follo\ved. The vote of 
want of confidence "Tas levelled against their financial poli- 
cy, especially against Lord John RusseIl's proposal to sub- 
stitute a fixed duty of eight shillings for Peel's sliding scale. 
Sir Robert Peel came into office, and he introduced a reor- 
ganized schelne of a sliding scale, reducing the duties and 
improving the systen1, but n1aintaining the principle. Lord 
John Russell proposed an alnendment declaring that the 
House of Commons, "considering the evils which have been 
caused by the present Corn - Jaws, and especially by the 
fluctuation of the graduated or sliding scale, is not prepared 
to adopt the rneasure of her l\Iajesty's Governillent, \vhich is 
founded on the same principles, and is likely to be attended 
by similar results." The amendn1ent "Tas rejected Ly a large 
majority, no less than one hundred and t\venty-tbree. But 
the question bet\veen Free-trade and Protection \vas even 
more distinctly raised. 1\lr. Villiers proposed another an1end- 
ment declaring for the entire abolition of all duties on grain. 
Only ninety votes ,vere given for the anlendIuent, \\Thile three 
hundred and ninety - three \vere recorded against it. Sir 
Robert Peel's Governnlent, therefore, came into power dis- 
tinctly pledged to uphold the principle of protection for 
home-grown grain. F"our years after this Sir Robert Peel 
proposed the total abolition of the corn duties. For this he 
was denounced by" some members of his party in langnage 
more fierce and unmeasured than ever since has been applied 
to any leading statesrnan. l\lr. Gladstone was ne\rer assailed 
by the stanchest supporter of the Irish Church in ,vords so 
vituperative as those \vhich rated Sir Robert Peel for his 
supposed apostasy. One eminent person, at least, made his 
first fame as a Parlianlentary orator by his denunciations of 
the great minister whom he had previously eulogized and 
BU pported. 
"The history of agricultural distress," it has been well 
1.-10 
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observed, "is the history of agricultural abundance." This 
looks at first sight a paradox; but nothing can in reality be 
more plain and less paradoxical. "'Vhenever," to follow 
out the passage, " Providence, through the blessing of genial 
seasons, fills the nation's stores with plenteousness, then, and 
then only, has the cry of ruin to the cultivator been pro- 
claimed as the one great evil for legislation to repress." 
This is, indeed, the very lneaning of the principle of protec- 
tion. When the comillodity \vhich the protected interest 
has to dispose of is so abundant as to be easily attained by 
the common body of consumers, then, of course, the protect- 
ed interest is injured in its particular way of making money, 
and expects the State to do something to secure it in the 
principal advantage of its monopoly. The greater quantity 
of grain a good harvest brings for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple, the less the price the corn-gro\ver can charge for it. His 
interest as a monopolist is always and inevitably opposed to 
the interest of the community. 
But it is easy even now, when we have almost forgotten 
tbe days of protection, to see that the corn-grower is not 
likely either to recognize or to admit this conflict of inter- 
ests between his protection and the public welfare. Apart 
from the natural tendency of every man to think that that 
\vhich does him good must do good to the cOlnmunity, there 
was, undoubtedly, something very Ð\scinating in the theory 
of protection. It had a charluing give aud take, live and let 
live, air about it. " Yon give me a little more than the 
market price for Iny corn, and don't you see I shaH be able 
to buy all the more of your cloth aud tea and sugar, or to 
pay you the higher rent for your land?" Such a conlpact 
seems reasonable and tempting. Almost up to our own time 
the legislation of the country \vas in the hands of the classes 
who had more to do with the gro\ving of corn and the own- 
ership of laud than \vith the making of cotton and the work- 
ing of machinery. The great object of legislation and of 
social conI pacts of whatever kind seemed to be to keep the 
reo ts of the land-owners and the prices of the farlners up to 
a comfortable standard. It is not particularly to the dis- 
credit of the landlords and the farll1ers that this was so. 
We have seen, in later times, ho\v every class in succession 
has resisted the movement of the principle of Free - trade 
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when it came to be applied to its o\\"n particular interests. 
The paper manufacturers liked it as litt]e in 1860, as the 
landlords and farmers had done fifteen years earlier. """hen 
the cup COIllCS to be conlmended to the lips of each interest 
in turn, \ve always find tbat it is recei\'ed as a poisoned chal.. 
ice, and taken ,vitb Dluch shuddering aud passionate protes- 
tation. The particular ad ,yantage possessed by vested inter- 
ests in the Corn-Ia\vs ,vas that for a long time the landlords 
possessed all the legislative po\ver and all the prestige as 
"yell. There ,vas a certain reverence and sanctity about the 
o,vnership of land, ,\"ith its hereditary descent and its patri- 
archal dignities, 'v hich the manufacture of paper could not 
pretend to claim. 
If it really ,vere true tbat the legitimate incomes or the 
legitinlate influence of the landlord class in England went 
do\\yn in any \vay because of the repeal of the Corn-la\v8, 
it ,vould have to be admitted that the landlords, like the 
aristocrats before the French Revolution, bad done some- 
thing then1sel yes to encourage the gro""th of ne\v and dis- 
turbing ideas. Before the Revolution, free thought and the 
equality and brotherhood of l11an ,vere beginning to be pet 
doctrines anlong the French nobles and among their wives 
and daughters. It ,vas the \vhill1 of the hour to talk Rous- 
seau, and to affect inòifference to rank, and a general faith 
in a good time coming of equality and brotherhood. In 
something of the same fashion the aristocracy of England 
'\vere for some tittle before the repeal of the Corn-1a \VS il. 
lustrating a sort of revival of patriarchal ideas about the 
duties of property. The influence ,vas stirring every,vhere. 
Oxford ,vas beginning to busy itself in the revi,"al of the 
olden influence of the Church. Tbe Young England party, 
as they \\"ere then called, ""ere ardent to restore the good 
old days \\.hen the noble ,vas the father of the poor and the 
chief of his neighborhood. 
-\.ll manner of pretty \vhimsies 
\\"ere caught up \vith this ruling idea to give them an ap- 
pparance of earnest pnrpose. The young landlord exhiLited 
hin1self in the attitude of a protector, patron, and friend to 
all his tenants. Doles "yere forrnally given at stated hours 
to all \vho would come for thenl to the castle gate. Young 
noblemen played cricket \vith the peasants on their estate, 
and the Saturnian Age \t'as believed by a good many- per. 
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80ns to be returning for the express benefit of Old, or rather 
of Young, England. There \vas something like a party being 
formed in Parliament for the realization of Young England'
 
idyllic pnrposes. It cOlnprised an10ng its numbers several 
more or less gifted youths of rank, \vho ,vere full of cnthusi.. 
asm and poetic aspirations and nonsense; and it had the en- 
conragelnent and support of one Ulan of genius, \vho had no 
natural connection with the English aristocracy, but who was 
after\vard destined to be the successful leader of the Con- 
servative and aristocratic party; to be its savior when it 
was all but do\vn in the dust; to guide it to victory, and 
make it once more, for the tin1C at least, suprenle in the po- 
litical life of the country. 'fhis brilliant chan1pion of COIl- 
servatisnl has often spoken of the repeal of the Corn-la\,,"8 
as the fall of the landlord class in England. If the land- 
lords fell, it Inust be said of them, as has beeu fairly said of 
many a dynasty, that they never deserved better, on the 
whole, than just at the tirne ,yhen the blo\v struck tbelD 
down. 
The famous Corn-law of 1815 ,vas a copy of the Corn- 
Jaw of 1670. The forn1er measure imposed a duty on the 
ilnportation of foreign grain ,vhich amounted to prohibition. 
Wheat n1ight be exported upon the payment of one shilling 
per qnarter CUstOlllS duty; but i,nportation ,vas practically 
prohibited until the price of wheat had reached eighty shil- 
lings a quarter. The Corn-law 01.'1815 \vas hurt'iecl through 
Parliament, absolutely closing the ports again
t the iJnpor- 
tation of foreign grain until the price of our hOJue-. grown 
grain had reached the Dlagic figure of eighty shillings a 
quarter. It was hurried through, despite the Inost earnest 
petitions from the comtnercial and nlanu:f:lcturing classes. 
i\. great deal of popular disturbance attended the passing of 
the measure. There were riots in Londou, and the houses 
of several of the supporters of the bin ,vcre attacked. In- 
cendiary fires blazed in Inany parts of the country. In the 
Isle of Ely there '\vere riots which lasted for t\\TO days and 
two nights, and the aid of the lnilitary had to be called in 
to suppress them. Five persons ,vere hanged as the result 
of these disturbances. One might excuse a demagogue who 
compared the event to the suppression of some of the food 
riots in France just before the Revolution, of \\"hich we only 
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read that the people-the poor, that is to say-turned out de- 
manding bread, and the ringleaders ,vere inlmediately hang- 
ed and there ,vas an end of the matter. After the Corn.. 
, 
la\v of 1815, thus on1Ïnously introduced, there were Sliding- 
scale ....L\.cts, having for their business to establish a varying 
systern of duty, so that., according as the price of home- 
produced ,vheat rose to a certain height, the duty on im- 
ported ""heat sank in proportion. The principle of all these 
measures ""as the sanle. It \\yas founded 011 the assunlPtion 
that the corn gre\v. for the benefit of the gro\ver first of all; 
and that until he had been secured in a handsonle profit 
the public at large had no right to any reduction in the cost 
of food. ""Y"hen the harvest 'vas a good one, and the golden 
grain ,vas plenty, then the soul of the gro,ver was afraid, 
and he called out to Parlialnent to protect him agail1st the 
calamity of having to sell his corn any cheaper than in years 
of fàn1Ïne. He did not see nIl the time that if the prosperi- 
ty of the country in general \\yas enhanced, he too nlust come 
to benefit by it. 
Naturally it ,\"as in places like :\Ianchester that tbe falla- 
cy of all this theory ""as first conltnonly perceived and lnost 
warnlly resented. The 
lanchester manufacturers sa,," that 
the cnstonlers for their goods ""ere to be found in all parts 
of the '\
or1d; and they kne"," that at every turn they ,vere 
hampered in their dealings \\"ith the custotners by the sys.. 
tern of protective duties. They \\yanted to sell their goods 
,,'herever they could find huyer
, aHd they chafed at any 
barrier betw'een thenl and the sale. )J anche
ter, from the 
time of its first ha ying Parliamentary representation-only 
a. fe,v years before the foundation of the .t\nti -Corn -la \V. 
League-had al \vays spoken out for Free-trade. The fasci- 
nating sophisln \\yhich had such charms for other cornmuni- 
iies, that by p&ying nlore than ,,?as actually necessary for 
everything all round, Dick enriched Tom, ,vhile Tom \\yas at 
the same tinle enriching Dick, had no charnls for the intel- 
ligence and the pral'tieal experience of :\lanchester. The 
close of the year 1836 \\yas a period of stagnant trade and 
general depression, arising, in sotne parts of the country, to 
actual and severe f'ntferillg. Sonle Illembers of Parlianlent 
and other influential Inen \vere stricken ,,,ith the idea, \\yhich 
it does not seem to have required much strength of observa- 
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tion to foster, that it could not be for the advantage of tbd 
country in general to havp the price of bread very high at a 
tinle when ".ages ,vere very low and ",?ork ,vas scarce. A 
nlOVeJnent against the Corn -1a ,vs began in London. An 
Anti- Corn -la\v Association on a snlall scale was formed. 
Its li
t of nlenlbers bore the natneg of nlore than t,venty 
menlbers of Parliament, and for a time the society had a 
look of vigor about it. It came to nothing, ho,vever. Lon- 
don has never been found an effective nursery of agitation. 
It is too large to have any central interest or source of ac- 
tion. It is too dependent, socially and economically, on tbe 
patronage of the higher and wealthier classes. London has 
never been to England ,vhat Paris has been to France. It 
has hardly ever made or represented thoroughly the public 
opinion of England during any great crisis. A ne,v centre 
of operations soon had to be sought, and various causps com- 
bined to Inake Lancashire the proper place. In the )"ear 
1838 the to\\7n of Bolton -le-l\loors, in Lancashire, was the 
victitll of a terrible conlnlcrcial crisis. Thirty out of the 
fifty lnanufacturing establishments which the to,vn contain- 
ed were closed; nearly a fourth of all the houses of business 
were closed and actually deserted; and more tha.n five tbou- 
sand \vorkmen ,vere ,vithout homes or means of su bsistel1ce. 
All the intelligence and energy of Lancashire ,vas roused. 
One obvious guarantee against starvation ".as cheap bread, 
and cheap bread meant, of conrse, the abolition of the Corn- 
laws, for these ]a".s \vere constructed on the principle that 
it ,vas nece
sary to keep bread dear. A meeting was held 
in l\lanchester to consider nleasures necessary to be adopted 
for bringing about the com plete repeal of these la \V8. F"fhe 
l\lanchpster Chanlber of Commerce adopted a petition to 
Parliament against the Corn-Ia\vs. The Anti-Corn-la\v agi- 
tation had been fairly launched. 
From th:1t time it grew, and grew in importance and 
strength. l\Ieetings were he1d in various towns of England 
and Scotland. Associations were formed everywhere to co- 
operate with the movenlent, \vhich had its head-quarters in 
Manchester. In N e,vall's Buildings, 1\1arket Stl"
et, l\lan- 
cheRter, the \vork of the Leagne ,vas real1y done for years. 
The leaders of the movetnent gave up their time day by 
day to its service. The League bad to encounter a great 
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deal of rather fierce opposition fronI the Chartists, \v ho loud. 
ly proclaimed that the whole movement was only meant to 
entrap them once more into an alliance with the middle 
classes and the employers, as in tbe case of the Reform Bill, 
in order tbat w'hen they had been made the cat's-paw again 
they might again be tbro\vn contemptuously aside. On the 
other hanrl, the League had from tbe first the cordial co-op- 
eration of Daniel Ü'ConnelJ, 'v ho becanle one of their prin- 
cipal orators \vhen they held nleetings in the metropoli
. 
They issued panlphlets by hundreds of thousands, and SCllt 
lecturers all over the country eXplaining the principles of 
Free-trade. .....t\. gigantic propaganda of Free-trade opinions 
,vas caned into existence. l\Ioney ,"vas raised by the hold- 
ing of bazars in l\Ianchester and in London, and by calling 
for subscriptions. A bazar in l\lanchester brought in ten 
thousand pounds; one in London raised rather nlore than 
double that sum, not including the subscriptions that ,vere 
contributed. A Free - trade Hall ,vas built in l\Ianchester. 
This building had an interesting history full of good omen 
for tbe cause. The ground on which the hall \\yas erected 
,vas the property of :\lr. Cobden, and \vas placed by him at 
the disposal of tbe League. That ground ,vas the scene of 
""hat ,vas kno\vn ill )lanchester as the J\Ias
acre of Peterloo. 
On August 16th, 1819, a meeting of l\lanchester Reformers 
wa
 held on that spot, which ,vas dispersed by an attack of 
soldiers and nÚlitia, with the loss of ll1any lives. The mem- 
ory of that day rankled in the hearts of the }lanchester Lib- 
erals for long after, and perhaps no better means could be 
found for purifying the ground from the stain and the shame 
of such bloodshed than its dedication by the modern apos- 
tle of peace and Free-trade as a site whereon to build a hall 
8acred to the pron1ulgation of his favorite doctrines. 
The times \\yere peculiarly favorable to the ne\v sort of 
propaganda which came into being ",.ith the Anti-Corn-law 
League. A fe\v years before such an agitation would hardly 
bave found the Ineans of making its influence felt all over the 
country. The very reduction of the cost of postage alone 
must have facilitated its laborR to an extent beyond calcula- 
tion. The inundation of the country with palnph let
, tracts, 
and reports of speeches ,vould have been scarcely po
sible 
under the o]d system, and would in any case have swaIlo,,,,.. 
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ed up a far larger amount of n10ney than even the League 
,vith its ample resonrces would have been able to snpply
 
In all parts of the country railways were being opened, and 
these enabled the lecturers of the League to hasten from 
town to town and to keep the cause al\vays alive in the pop- 
ular mind. All these advantages and many others might, 
ho,,
ever, ha,.e proved of little avail if the League had not 
from the first been in the hands of tnen who seenled as if 
they came by special appointment to do its work. Great 
as the ,york was which the League did, it \vill be remem- 
bered in England ahnost as Inuch because of the men who 
won the success as on account of the success itself. 
The nonlinalleader of the Free-trade party in Parliament 
\vas for man y years 
Ir. Charles Villiers, a man of aristo- 
cratic family and surroundings, of remarkable ability, and of 
the steadiest fidelity to the cause he had undertaken. N oth- 
ing is a more familiar phenomenon in the history of English 
political agitation than the aristocrat ,vho assumes the pop- 
ular cause and cries out for the" rights" of the" unenfran- 
chised n1illions." But it was something new to find a man 
of 1\[r. Villiers's class devoting himself to a cause so entirely 
practical and business-like as that of the repeal of the Corn- 
la\vs. 1\lr. Villiers brought forward for several successive 
sessions in the House of Commons a motion in favor of the 
total repeal of the Corn-la\vs. His eloquence and his argu- 
Juentative power served the great purpose of drawing the 
attention of the country to the whole question, and making 
converts to the principle he advocated. The House of Com- 
mons has always of late years been the best platform from 
\v hich to address the country. In political agitation it has 
thus been made to prepare the \\"ay for the schemes of leg- 
islation ,vhich it has itself al\va
rs begun by reprobating. 
But 1\lr. Villiers might have gone on for all his life dividing 
the House of Comnlons on the question of Free-trade, with- 
out getting much nearer to his object, if it were not for the 
manner in which the cause ,vas taken up by the country, and 
nlore particularly by tbe great n1annfacturing to\vns of the 
North. Until the passing of Lord Grey's Reform Bill these 
towns had no representation in Parliament. They seemed 
destined after that event to make up for their long exclusion 
from representative influence by taking the government of 
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the country into their o\vn bands. Of late years they have 
lost some of their relative influence. They have not no\v all 
the power that for no inconsiderable tÌnle they undoubted- 
ly possessed. The reforms they chiefly aiIlleò at ha\'e been 
carried, aud the spirit \vhich in tinles uf stress and struggle 
kept their populations alrnost of one Dlind has less necessity 
of existence 1l0\V. l\Ianchester, Birnlinghaln, and Leeds are 
no ,vhit less ilnportant to tbe life of the nation no\v than 
they ""ere before Free-trade. But their supremacy does not 
exist no\\" as it did then. At that time it ,vas to\\'n against 
country; 1\Ianchester representing the to\\"n, and the \v hole 
Conservative (at one period almost tbe \vhole land-o\vning) 
body representing the country. The l\lanchester school, as 
it was called, then and for long after bad some teachers and 
leaders ,,'bo \vere of themselves capable of Iuaking any school 
powerful and respected. "Tith the :\Ianchester school began 
a new kind of popular agitation. Up to that tÌnle agitation 
meant appeal to passion, and lived by provoking passion. 
Its cause might be good or bad, but tbe ,vay of pron10ting 
it ,vas the same. The :\Ianchester school introduced tbe ag- 
itation \vhich appealed to reason and argument only; ,vbich 
stirred men's hearts ,vith figures of arithnletic, rather than 
figures of speech, and ,vhich converted mob meetings to po- 
litical economy. 
The real leader of the movement ,vas 1\lr. Richard Cobden. 
1\11'. Cobden ,vas a man. belonging to the yeoman class. He 
had received but a moderate education. His father dying 
while the great Free-trader ,vas still young, Richard Cob- 
den ,vas taken in charge by an uncle, \vho had a \vholesale 
\varehouse in the City of London, and \\"ho gave him em- 
ploynlent there. Cobden after\vard becanle a partner in a 
1\Ianchester printed - cotton factory; and he travelled occa- 
sionally on the commercial business of this establishment. 
He had a great liking for travel; but not by any means as 
the ordinary tourist travels; the interest of Cobden ,vas not 
in scenery, or in art, or in ruins, but in tnen. He studied the 
condition of countries with a vie\v to the manner in \\?hich 
it affected the men and ,vonlen of the present, and through 
them was likely to affect the future. On everything that 
he saw be turned a quick and intelligent eye; and he saw 
for himself and thought for himself: 'Vherever he \rent he 
1.-15 
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wanted to learn something. He had in abundance that 
peculiar faculty which SOUle great rnen of widely different 
stanlp from him and from each other have possessed; of 
which Goethe frankly boasted, and \v hich l\lirabeau had 
nlore largely than he was always \villing to acknowledge; 
the faculty ,vhich exacts froDl everyone with ,,,,hOlll its 
o\vner comes into contact sOlne contribution to his stock 
of inforlnation and to his ad vantage. Cobden could learn 
som
thing fronl everybody. It is doubtful whether he ever 
came even into mOlnentary acquaintance with anyone whom 
he did not compel to yield him something in the way of in- 
fornlation. lIe travelled very \videly for a time, when trav- 
elling ,vas lllore difficult work than .it is at present. lIe 
nlade hilllself familiar with nlost of the countries of Europe, 
'\vith many parts of the East, and, ,,'hat was then a rarer ac- 
cOlnplishment, with the United States and Canada. He did 
not make the fanliliar grand tour, and then dismiss the places 
he had seen fronl his active nlemory. He studied them, and 
visited many of them again to compare early \\
ith later im- 
pressions. This was in itself an education of the highest 
value for the career he proposed to pursue. When he was 
about thirty years of age he began to acquire a certain repu- 
tation as the author of palnphlets directed against some of 
the pet doctrines of old-fashioned statesmanship-the bal- 
ance of power in Europe; the necessity of maintaining a 
State Church in Ireland; the ÍInportance of allo\ving no 
European quarrel to go on without England's intervention; 
and similar dogmas. 1\11". Cobden's opinions then were very 
much as they continued to the day of his death. lIe seemed 
to have come to the nlaturity of his convictions all at once, 
and to have passed through no further change either of 
growth or of decay. But whatever might be said then or 
now of the doctrines he maintained, there could be only one 
opinion as to the skill and force ,,
hich upheld them \vith 
pen as well as tongue. The tongue, ho\vever, wai his best 
weapon. If oratory \vere a business and not an art-that 
is, if its test were its success rather than its form-then it 
might be contended reasonably enough that Mr. Cobden 
was one of the greatest orators England has ever known. 
Nothing could 
xceed the persuasiveness of his style. His 
manner "
as simple, s\\
eet, and earnest. It ","as persuasive, 
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but it had not the sort of persuasiveness \vhich is merely 
a better kind of plausibility. It persuaded by convincing. 
It was transparently sincere. The light of its convictions 
shone all through it. It aimed at the reason and the judg- 
ment of the listener, and seemed to be convincing him to biß 
o\vn interest against his prejudices. Cobden's style \vas al- 
most exclusively conversational; but he had a clear, \vell- 
toned voice, ,vith a quiet, unassun1ing power in it "Thich en.. 
abled hinl to make his words heard distinctly and ,vithout 
effort all through the great nleetings be had often to address. 
His speeches \\?ere fuU of variety. He illu:strated everyargu- 
D1ent by something dra\vn from his personal observation or 
from reading, and bis illustrations \vere al,,"ays striking, ap- 
propriate, and interesting. He had a large aIllount of bright 
and ,vinning humor, and he spoke the sin1plest and purest 
English. He never used an unnecessary sentence, or failed 
for a single moment to make his meaning clear. l\Iany 
strong opponents of :\lr. Cobden's opinions confessed, even 
during his lifetime, that they sometimes found \vith disll1ay 
their most cherished convictions crumbling a ,yay beneath 
his flo\v of easy argunlent. In the stormy times of national 
passion 1\lr. Cobden "yas less powerful. "Then the question 
was one to be settled by the rules that govern man's sub- 
stantial interests, or even by the standing rules, if such an 
expression may be allowed, of lllorality, then Cobden ""as 
unequalled. So long as the controversy could be settled 
after this fashion-" I \vill show you that in such a course 
you are acting injuriously to your own interests;" or " Yon 
are doing "That a fair and just ßlan ought not to do "-so 
long as argument of that kind could s,,"ay the conduct of 
men, then there "Tas no one \vho could convince as Cobden 
could. But when the hour and mood of passion came, and 
a man or a nation said, "I do not care any longer ,,?hether 
this is for my interest or not-I don't care ,vhether you call 
it fight or \\?rong-this ,yay my instincts drive me, and this 
"9ay I am going "-then 1\11". Cobden's teaching, the very 
perfection as it was of common-sense and fair play, \\Tas out 
of season. It could not ans\ver feelilJg with feeling. It was 
not able to "overcrow," in the "Tord of Shakspeare and 
Spenser, one emotion by another. Tbe defect of :\lr. Cob.. 
den's style of mind and temper is fitly illustrated in the d& 
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:ficiency of his method of argument. His sort of education, 
his modes of observation, his ,yay of turning travel to ac- 
count, all went together to make bin1 the nlan he was. The 
apostle of comnlon-sense and fair Jealing, he had no sympa- 
thy ,vith the passions of men; he did not understand them; 
they passed for nothing in bis calculations. His judgment 
of nlen and of nations was based far too much on his knowl- 
edge of his o\vn motives and character. He kne\v that in 
any given case he could al \vays trust hinlselfto act the part 
of a just and prudent man; and he assumed that all tbe 
world could be governed by the rules of prudence and of 
equity. History had little interest for hiln, except as it testi- 
fied to man's ad vancement and steady progress, and furnish- 
ed arguments to sho,,, that n1el1 prospered by liberty, peace, 
and just dealings ,vith their neighbors. lie cared little or 
nothing tor mere sentiments. Even where these had their 
root in SOllle human tendency that was noble in itsel
 he did 
not reverence thenl if tbey seelned to stand in the ,yay of 
luen's acting peacefully and prudently. lIe did not see \\yhy 
the Inere idea of natiollali t y, for exalll pIt', shou Id illd uce peo- 
ple to disturb themsel \yes by insurrectious aud \\'ars, so long 
as they were tolerably ,veIl governed, and allo\:ved to exist 
in peace and to n1ake an honest living. F"fhus he never rep.. 
resented more than half the English character. He was al.. 
,vays out of sYlnpathy with IJis countrYlnen on some great 
political question. 
But he seemed as if he ,vere designed by nature to COB" 
duct to success such an ao-itation aR that 3Q"ainst the Corn 
..... '-- 
]a,vs. He found SODle col1eagnes ,vho \\Tere ,vorthy of hinl. 
l-lis chief .companion in the campaign \\Tas IVIr. Bright. lVIr. 
Brig'ht'R L.'1n1e is not so conlpl(Jtely hound np ,vith the I"Ppenl 
of the Corn-la\vs, or even with fhe extension of the suffragr., 
as that of 1\11'. Cobòen. If Mr. Brig},t had been on the ,,?rong 
side of every cause he plea(lpd; if his agitation hail hepn as 
conspicuous for failure ns it was for 8ucceSR, he ,vonld Rtill 
be famons among English }1nlJ1ic 'nen. lIe was ,vhat 1\11'. 
Cobden was not, an orator of tlH:) very highest class. It is 
aoubtfnl \vhether English rublic ]ife has ever produced a 
man w ho pos
e
s(1(l morp of the qnalifi
atlonR of a great ora- 
tor than 1\lr. Bright. lIe had a commanòing pre
ence; not, 
indeed, the stately and colossal form of O'Connell, but a mas.. 
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F:Iye figure, a large head, a handsome aHd expressive face. 
His voice was po\verful, resonant, clear, ,,,ith a peculiar vi- 
Lration in it \vhich lent unspeakable effect to any passages 
of pathos or of scorn. IIis st)"'le of speaking was exactly 
what a conventional delnagogne's ought not to be. It '\V3!"l 
pure to austerity; it ""as stripped of an superfluous orna- 
ment. It never gush
d or foarnecl It never allowed itself 
to be n1astered by passion. The first peculiarity that struck 
the listener ,,"as its superb self-restraint. The orator at hi
 
most po\verful pa
sages appeared as if he w"ere rather keep- 
ing in his strength than taxing it ,,"ith effort. His y.oice wa
, 
for the most part, calm ani1 measured; he hardly ever in- 
dulged in much gesticulation. lIe never, under the pressure 
of \vhatever emotion, shouted or stormed. The fire of his 
eloquence \vas a ,,-hite - heat, inten
e, consun1Ïng, but never 
sparkling or sputtering. He "had an adu1irable gift of hu- 
mor and a keen ironical po\ver. He had read fe,," books, but 
of those he read he ,,"as a n1aster. The EnO'lish Bible and 
ð 
l\lilton ,vere his chief studies. His st.yle ,,"as probably form- 
ed, for the nlost part, on the Bible; for although he may have 
moulded his general ,,"ay of thinking and his sin1ple, strong 
morality on the lessons he found in )Iilton, his nlere lan- 
gnage bore little trace of :\lilton's stately classicism '\vith 
its Hellenized and Latinized terminology, but was above all 
things Saxon and sinlple. Bright \vas a nlan of the mid- 
dle-class. His family ,vere Quakers of a sOlne,vhat austere 
nlould. They ""ere manufacturers of carpets in Rochdale, 
Lancaf'hire, and had made considerable lnoney iu t heir busi- 
ness. John Bright, therefore, ,yas raised above the terllpta- 
tions ,vhich often beset the eloquent )"oung n1an ,,"ho takes 
up a democratic cause in a country like ours; and, as our 
public opinion goes, it probably ,vas to his ad vantage, \vhen 
first he made his appearance in Parlianlent, tbat he \\"as \rell 
kno,vn to be a Ulan of 80n1e Ineans, and not a clever and 
needy adventurer. 
1\lr. Bright himself has given an interesting account of his 
first meeting with 
I
.. Cobden : 
"The first tillle I became acquainted ,vith l\1r. Cobden was 
in connection with the great que
tion of education. I "
ent 
over to l\1anchester to call upon hin1 3 1 1d invite him to come 
to Rochdale to speak at a meeting about to be held in the 
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school-room of the Baptist Chapel in West Street. I found 
bin! in his counting-house. I told him what I wanted; his 
countenance lighted up with pleasure to find that others 
"rere working in the same cause. He, without hesitation, 
agreed to come. He came, and he spoke; and though he 
,vas then 80 young a speaker, yet the qualities of his speech 
were such as relnained with hirn so long as he \vas able to 
speak at all-clearness, logic, a conversational eloquence, a 
persuasiyeness \vbich, when combined with the absolute truth 
there ,vas in his eye and in his countenance, became a power 
it was alnlost impossible to resist." 
Still more remarkable is the description 1\lr. Bright has 
given of Cobden's first appeal to hirll to join in the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Corn-Ia \\1S : 
"I \vas in Leamington, and 1\lr. Cobden called on me. I 
was then in the depths of grief-I filay almost say of de- 
spair-for the light and sunshine of Iny house had been ex- 
tinguished. All that ,vas left on earth of my young wife, 
except the Inelnory of a sainted life and a too brief happi- 
ness, was lying still and cold in the chan1ber above us. 1\lr. 
Cobden called on me as his friend and addressed me, as you 
may suppose, ,vith words of condolence. After a time he 
looked up and said: 'There a.re thousands and thousands of 
homes in England at this mon1ent where wives and mothers 
and children are dying of hunger. Now, when the first par- 
oxysm of your grief is passed, I would advise you to come 
with me, and we will never rest until the Corn-Ia\vs are 
repealed.' " 
The invitation thus given was cordially accepted, and 
from that time dates the almost unique fello\\'
hip of these 
two men, who worked together in the closest brotherhood, 
who loved each other as not all brothers do, who were as- 
sociated so closely in the public mind that until Cobden's 
death the name of one was scarcely ever mentioned without 
that of the other. There \vas something positively romantic 
about their mutual attachment. Each led a noble life; each 
\vas in his own way a nlan of genius; each \vas sinlple and 
strong. Rivalry between thenl would have been in1p08sible, 
although they were every day being compared and contrast- 
ed by both friendly and unfriendly critics. Their gifts were 
Rdmirably suited to make them powerful allies. Each had 
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something that the other w"anted. Bright bad not Cobden's 
winning persuasi venesS nor his surprising ease and force of 
argnnlent. But Cobden had not anything like his compan- 
ion's oratorical power. He had not the tones of scorn, of 
pathos, of humor, and of passion. The t,vo together made a 
genuine po\ver in the House of Commons and on the plat- 
form. 1\lr. Kinglake, \vho is as little in sympathy \vith the 
general political opinions of Cobden and Bright as any man 
well could be, has borne adlnirable testimony to their ar- 
gumentati \"e po\\"er and to their influence oyer the House 
of Comlllons: "These two orators had sho\vn \vith ""hat a 
strength, \vith \,hat a masterly skill, \vith what patience, 
with ""hat a high courage, they could carry a scientific truth 
through the storms of politics. They had sho\vn that they 
could arouse and govern the assenting thousands \\"1.10 listen.. 
ed to them with delight-that they could bend the IIouse 
of Commons - that they could press their creed upon a 
Prime-minister, and put upon his nlint1 80 hard a stress, that 
after awhile he felt it to be a torture and a violence to his 
reason to haye to nlake a 
taud against them. Nay, more. 
Each of tbese gifted nlen bad proved that he could go brave- 
ly into the midst of angry opponents, could sho\v them their 
fallacies one by one, destroy their favorite theories before 
their very faces, and triumphantly argue them do\\"n." It 
,va
, indeed, a scientific truth ".hich, in the first instance, 
Cobden and Bright undertook to force npon the recognition 
of a Parliament conlposed in great meaSllre of the very men 
who were taught to belie\ye that their o,,"n personal and 
class interests \vere bound up \vith the nlaintenance of the 
existing econolnical creed. Those \\" ho hold that because it 
was a scientific truth the task of its ad\"ocates ought to have 
been easy, \vill do ,,"ell to observe the sUCcess of the resist.. 
ance \\yhich has been thus far oifered to it in almost every 
country but England 
lone. 
These men had many assistants and lieutenants well 
worthy to act "yith them and under them. 1\lr. \V. J. Fox, 
for instance, a Unitarian minister of great popularity and 
renlarkable eloquence, seenled at one time almost to divide 
public admiration as an orator ,,"ith 1\lr. Cobden and 
Ir. 
Bright. 1\1r. l\Iilner Gibson, \",ho had been a Tory, went o\
er 
to the movement, and gave it the assistance of trained Pa1" 
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liamentary knowledge and very considerable debating- skilL 
In the Lancashire to\\"ns the League. had the ad vantage of 
being officered, for the most part, by shre\vd and sound meu 
of business, \vho gave their tinle as freely as they gave their 
money to the ad vancement of the cause. It is curiouR to 
compare the nlal1ner in \vhich the Anti-Corn-Iaw agitation 
was conducted ","ith the manner in \vhich the contenlporary 
agitation in Ireland for the repeal of the Union was carried 
on. In England the agitation \\
as based on the most strict- 
ly business principles. The leaders spoke and acted as if the 
League itself were 80nle great comlnercial firm, which was 
bound, above all things, to fulfil its promises and keep to the 
letter as well as the spirit of its engagenll)llts. There was 
no boasting; there was no exaggeration; t here were no ap- 
peals to passion; no ronlantic rousing
 of sentilDPlJ tal erno- 
tion. The systenl of the agitatioll \vas as clear, st.raightfor- 
ward, and business -like as its purpo
e. In Ireland there 
were monster rneetings, with aH lnauner of dl'an1atic and 
theatric effects-w'ith rhetorical exaggeration, and vehenlpnt 
appeal to passion and to ancient melllory of suffering. "fhe 
cause was kept up from day to day by assurances of n():!l' 
success so positÍye that it is sOlnetilnes hard to believe tht)
e 
who made then} could thelnselves have been c1ecei\red by 
them. No doubt the difference \vill be d
8cribed by many 
as the mere result of the difference bet\veen the one cause 
and the other; bet \veen the agitation for Free-trade, clear, 
tangible, and p,'actieal, and that for repeal of the Union, 
\vith its shadow'y oùject and its visionary itnpulses. But a 
better explanation of the difference \vill be found in the dif- 
ferent natures to \vhich an appeal had to ùe nlade. It i
 
not by any -means certain that O'Connell's cause ,vas a ßlerc 
shadow; nor will it appear, if \ve study the criticism of the 
time, that the guides of public opinion ,vho pronounced the 
repeal agitation absurd and ludicrous ha.1 any better wordR 
at first for the movement again
t the Corn-law. Cobden 
and Bright on the one side, O'Connell on the other, kuc\\? 
the audiences they had to addre8
. It ,,"ould have been im- 
possible to stir the blood of the I.Jancashire artisan by nleans 
of the appeals \vhich ,vent to the ",ery heart of the drean1Y, 
sentilnental, impassioned Celt of the South of Ireland. The 
Munster peasant would have understood little of such cleat; 
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penetrating, business-like argument as that by which Cobden 
and Briaht enforced their doctrines. Had O'Connell's cause 

 
been as practical and its success been as in1mediately attain- 
able as that of the Anti-Corn-Ia 'v League, the great Irish 
aO'itator "rould still have had to address his follo\vers in a 
ð 
different tone of appeal. "All men are not alike," says the 
Norman butler to the Flemish soldier in Scott's" Betrothed :" 
"that ,vbich ,,,ill but ,yarn1 your Flemish hearts ,viII put 
wildfire into N orlllan brains; and ,vhat may only encourage 
your countrymen to man the walls, ,viII n1ake ours :fly over 
the battletuents." The n10st ÏInpassioned Celt, ho\ve\yeJ", ,vill 
admit that in thp Anti-Corn-la,v movement of Cobden and 
Bright, ,vith its rigid truthfulness and its strict proportion 
bet\veen capacity and pronlise, there ,vas an entirely new 
dignity lent to popular agitation 'v hich raised it to the con- 
dition of statesmanship in the rOl
gh. 1"he Reforu1 agitation 
in England had not been conducted \vithout some exaggera- 
tion, much appeal to passion, and sOlne not by any means 
indistinct allusion to the reserve of popular force which 
might be called into action if legislators and peers p

o\.ed 
insensible to argnnlent. The era of the Anti - Corn -law 
movenlent ,vas a ne,v epoch altogether in English political 
controversy. 
The League, ho\vever, successful as it might be through- 
out the country, had its great \vork to do in Parliament. 
The Free- trade leaders must have found their hearts sink 
".ithin then1 \\
hen they came sometimes to confront that 
fortress of traditions and of yested rights. Even after tbe 
change made in favor of manufacturing and middle-class in- 
terests by the Reform Bill, the House of Commons "\yas still 
composed, as to nine-tenths of its ".hole number, by repre- 
sentati \"es of the landlords. The entire House of Lords then 
"Tas constituted of the owners of Jand. All tradition, all 
prestige, all the dignity of aristocratic institutions, seemed 
to be naturally arrayed against the ne,v movernent, conduct- 
ed as it \vas by manufacturers and traders for the benefit, 
seelningly, of trade and those ,\"hon1 it enlployed. The artisan 
population, ,vho might have been forlllida.ble as a disturbing 

len)ent, ".ere, on the \vhole, rathe.. against the Free-traders 
than for theIne Nearly all the great official leaders had to 
be converted to the doctrines of Free-trade. 1\Iany of the 
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Whigs were willing enough to admit the case of Free-trade 
as the young Scotch lady mentioned by Sydney Smith ad.. 
mitted the case of love, "in the abstract;" but they could 
not recognize the possibility of applying it in the compli- 
cated financial conditions of an artificial system like ours. 
Some of the 'Vhigs were in favor of a fixed duty in place of 
the existing sliding - scale. The leaders of the movement 
had, indeed, to resist a very dangerous temptation coming 
from statesmen who professed to be in accordance with 
them as to the mere principle of protection, but who were 
always endeavoring to persuade them tbat they had better 
accept any decent compromise, and Dot push their demands 
to extrernes. The witty peer who in a former generation 
answered an advocate of moderate reform by asking him 
what be thought of moderate chastity, might have had 
many opportunities, if he had been engaged in the Free- 
trade ll10vement, of turning his epigram to account. 
1\1r. 
1acaulay, for instance, wrote to the electors of Edin- 
burgh to remonstrate with them on what he considered their 
fanatical and uncompron1ising adherence to the principle of 
Free-trade. "In my opinion," 1\lr. l\1acaulay wrote to his 
constituents, "you are all wrong - not because you think 
all protection bad, for I think so too; not even because you 
avow your opinion and attempt to propagate it, for I have 
always done the same, and shall do the same; .but because, 
being in a situation where your only hope is in a compro- 
mise, you refuse to hear of compron1Ïse; because, being in a 
situation where every person who ,vill go a step with you 
on the right road ought to be cordially \velcomed, you drive 
from you those \vho are willing and desirous to go \vith you 
half-way. To this policy I will be no party. I will not 
abandon those with whOIl1 I have hit}1erto acted, and with- 
out ",
hose help I am confident that no great improvement 
can be effected, for an object purely selfish." It had not oc- 
enrred to Mr. l\lacaulay tbat any party but the Whigs could 
In'ing in any measure of fiscal or other reform worth the 
having; and, indeed, he probably thought it would be some- 
thing like an act of ingratitude amounting to a species of 
sacrilege to accept reform from any hands but tbose of its 
recognized 'Vhig patrons. The Anti-Corn-Iaw agitation in- 
troduced a game of politics into England which astonished 
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and considerably discomfited steady-going politicians like 
l\facaulay. The League men did not profess to be bound 
by any indefeasible bond of allegiance to the Whig party. 
They were prepared to co-operate with any party ,,,hatever 
which ,vould undertake to abolish the Corn -laws. Their 
agitation would have done some good in this ,vay, if in no 
other sense. It introduced a more robust and independent 
spirit into political life. It is aln10st ludicrous son1etimes to 
read the diatribes of supporters of Lord l\Ielbourne's Gov- 
ernment, for example, against anyone who should presume 
to think that any object in the mind of a true patriot, or at 
least of a true Liberal, could equal in importance tbat of 
keeping the ltfelbourne l\linistry in po\ver. Great reforn1s 
have been made by Conseryative governn1ents in our o,vn 
days, bpcanse the ne\v political temper ,vhich ,vas growing 
up in England refused to affirm that the patent of reform 
rested in the possession of any particular party, and that if 
the holders of the Inonopoly did not find it convenient, or 
were not in the humor to use it any further just then, no 
one else must venture to interfere in the nlatter, or to un- 
dertake the duty ,vbich they had declined to perform. At 
the tin1e that l\Iacaulay \vrote bis Jetter, ho
rever, it had 
not entered into the Inind of any Whig to believe it possi- 
ble that the repeal of the Corn-Ia,vs was to be the ,york of 
a great Conservative minister, done at tbe bidding of two 
Radical politicians. 
It is a significant fact that the Anti-Corn-Jaw League 
were not in the least di:scouraged by the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel to power. To then1 the fixed duty proposed 
by Lord John Russen was as objectionable as Peel's sliding- 
scale. Their hopes seem rather to ha\?e gone up than gone 
dO\\Tn "Then the minister came into po\\yer ,,-hose aòherents, 
unlike those of Lord John Russell, "'ere absolutely against 
the very principle of Free-trade. It is of sonle inlportance, 
in estimating the morality of tbe course pursued by Peel, to 
observe the opinion formed of his professions and his proba- 
ble purposes by the shrewd men ,vho led the Anti-Corn-law 
League. The grand charge against Peel is that he betray- 
ed his party; that he induced them to cOJitinue their alle- 
giance to hinl on the promise that he ,vonId never concede 
the principle of Free-trade; and that he used his po,ver to 
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establish Free-trade when the tilDe caIne to choose between 
it and a surrender of office. N O\V it is certain that the 
League always regarded Sir Robert Peel as a Free-trader jn 
heart; as one who fully admitted the principle of Free-trade, 
but ,vho did not see his \\.ay just then to deprive the agri- 
cultural interest of the protectIon on ,vhich they had for so 
many years been alIo\ved and encouraged to lean. In the 
debate after the general election of] 841-the debate which 
turned out the l\lelbourne l\Iinistry-
ir. Cobdeu, then for 
the first time a menlber of the IIo11se of Commons, said: "I 
anI a Free-trader; I call rnyself l1either 'Vhig nor Tory. I 
anI proud to aCkllO\V ledge the virtue of the 'Vhig l\liuistry 
in coming out froIll the ranks of the monopolists and ad van- 
cing three parts out of four in lllY o\vn direction. Yet if 
the right honorable baronet opposite (Sir R. }>cel) ad vallces 
one step farther, I will be the first to meet hirl} half-way and 
shake hands \yith hi In.'' Some years later 
Ir. Cobden said, 
at Birlningham," There can be no dou bt that Sir Robert 
Peel is at heart as good a Free-trader as I am. lIe has told 
us so in the House of Conlmons again and again; nor do I 
doubt that Sir Robert Peel has in his inlnost heart the de- 
sire to be the lllan \vho shall carry out the principles of 
f1"'ree-trade in this coul1try." Sir Robert Peel had, indeed, 
as Mr. Cobdeu said, again and again in Pariianlent express- 
ed his conviction as to the general truth of the principles of 
F-'ree-trac1e. In 1842, he declared it to be utterly beyond the 
po\\rer of Parliarnent, and a lnere delusion, to say that by any 
duty, fixed or other\vise, a certain price could be guaranteed 
to the prod ucer. In the sarne year he expressed his belief 
that" on the general principle of Free-traùe there is no\\' no 
great difference of opinion, anJ that all agree in the general 
rule that ,ve should OU y in the cheapest and sell in the dear- 
est Inarket." This expres
ion of opinion called forth an iron- 
ical cheer from the benches of opposition. Peel kne\v ,veIl 
\v hat the cheer \vas meant to con vey. lIe kue\v it n1eant 
to ask him \vhy, then, he did not allow the country to buy 
its grain in the cheapest market. lIe prol11ptly addcd-" I 
know the meaning of that cheer. I do l10t \vi
h to raise a 
discussion on the Corn-la,vs or the Sugar Duties, \vhich I 
contend, ho\vever, are exceptions to the general rule, and I 
will not go into that question no\v." The press of the day, 
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whether for or against Peel, comn1ented upon his declara- 
tions and his measures as indicating clearly that the bent 
of his mind ,vas toward Free-trade even in grain. At all 
events, he had reached that mental condition \v hen he re- 
garded tbe case of grain, like that of sugar, as a necessary 
exception, for the time, to the operation of a general rule. 
It ought to have been obvious that if exceptional circunl- 
stances should arise, pulling more strongly in the direction 
of the League, Sit' Robert Peel's o""n explicit declarations 
must bind him to recognize the necessity of applying the 
Free-trade principles eyen to corn. " Sir Robert Peel," says 
bis cousin, Sir Laurence Peel, in a sketch of the life and char- 
acter of the great statesnlan," had been, as I have said, al- 
ways a Free-trader. The questions to ,,"hich he had declined 
to apply those principles had been vie\ved by him as excep- 
tional. The Corn-la\v had been so treated by ITlany able 
exponents of the principles of Free-trade." Sir Robert Peel 
hilnself has left it on record that during the discussions on 
the Corn-law of 1842 he was nlore than once pressed to give 
a guarantee, "so far as a ßlinister could give it," that the 
amount of protection established by that la\v should be per- 
manently adhered !o; "but although I did not then contem- 
plate the necessity for further change, I unifol"rnly refused to 
fetter the discretion of the GO\yernlnent by any such a
sur- 
ances as those that "yere required of me." It is eyident that 
the condition of Sir Robert Peel's opinions \\"as, even as far 
back as 1842, sOlllething yery different indeed from that of 
the ordinary county nlem ber or pledged Protectionist, and 
that Peel had done all he could to nlake this clear to his 
party. A minister ,\"ho, in 1842, refn
ed to fetter the di8- 
cretion of his Government in dealing \\yith the protection 
of home-gro\\yn grain ought not, on the L'1Ce of things, to be 
accused of violating his pledges and betraying his party, if, 
four years laier, under the pressure of extraordinary circum- 
stances, he made up his ßlinc1 to the abolition of such a pro- 
tection. Let ns test this in a manner that \\?ilJ be familiar 
to onr o\"n time. Suppose a Prinle-minister is pressed by 
SOU1e of his o\\"n party to gi\ye the House of Commons a 
guarantee, "so far as a minister con lrl gi \"e it," that the 
principle of the State Church EstaLli
hment in England 

hall be permanently adhered to. He declines to fetter the 
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discretion of the Government in the future. Is it not evi.. 
dent that such an answer would be taken by nine out of 
ten of his listeners to be olninous of some change to the 
Established Church? If four years after the same minister 
were to propose to disestablish the Church, he might be de- 
nounced and be might even be execrated, but no one could 
fairly accuse him of having violated his pledge and betrayed 
his party. 
The country party, however, did not understand Sir 
Robert Peel as their opponents and his assuredly under- 
stood him.. They did not at this time believe in the possi- 
bility of any change. Free-trade was to them little more 
than an abstraction. They did not much care who preached 
it out of Parliament. They were convinced that the state 
of things they saw around them when tbey were boys would 
continue to the end. They. looked on Mr. Villiers and his 
annual motion in favor of Free-trade very much as a stout 
old Tory of later times might regard the annual motion for 
woman suffrage. Both parties in the House-that is to say, 
both of the parties from ,vbom ministers were taken-alike 
set themselves against the introduction of any such measure. 
The supporters of it were, ,vith one exc
ption, not men of 
family and rank. It was agitated for a good deal out..of- 
doors, but agitation bad not up to that time succeeded in 
nlaking Tnuch way even with a reformed Parliament. The 
country party observed that some men among the two lead- 
ing sets went farther in favor of the abstract principle than 
others: but it did not seem to them that that real1y affected 
the practical question very much. In 1842 
lr. Disraeli 
himself was one of those who stood up for the Free-trade 
principle, and insisted that it had been rather the inherited 
principle of the Conservatives than of the Whigs. Country 
gentlemen did not, therefore, greatly concern themselves 
about the practical work doing in Manchester, or the pro- 
fessions of abstract opinion. so often made in Parliament. 
They did not see that the mind of their leader was avowed- 
ly in a progressive condition on the subject of Free-trade. 
Because they could not bring themselves to question for a 
moment the principle of protection for home-grown grain, 
they made up their minds that it was a principle as sacred 
with him. Against that conviction no evidence could pre.. 
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vail. It was \vith them a point of conscience and honor; 
it would have seemed an insult to their leader to believe 
even his own words, if these seemed to say that it ,vas a 
mere question of expediency, convenience, and tilne with 
. him. 
Perhaps it ,vould have been better if Sir Robert Peel had 
devoted hinlself more directly to what 1\lr. Disraeli after- 
ward called educating his party. Perhaps if he had nlade 
it part of his duty as a leader to prepare the minds of his 
follo,vers for the fact that protection for grain, having ceased 
to be tenable as an econolnic principle, \\:,ould possibly some 
day have to be given up as a practice, he might have taken 
his party along ,vith him. He might have been able to 
show then), as the events have sho,vn them since, that the 
introduction of free corn ,vould be a blessing to the popula- 
tion of England in general, and ,vould do nothing but good 
for the landed interest as well. The influence of Peel at 
that time, and indeed all through his administration up to 
the introduction of his Free-trade measures, was limitless, so 
far as his party \vere concerned. He could have done any- 
thing with them. Indeed, ,ve find no evidence so clear to 
prove that Peel had not in 1842 n1ade up his mind to the 
introduction of Free" trade as tbe fact that he did not at 
once begin to educate his party to it. This is to be regret- 
ted. The measure might have been passed by conlffion ac- 
cord. There is something not altogether \\Tithout pathetic 
influence in the thought of that country party \vhom Peel 
had led so long, and who adored him so thoroughly, turning 
away from him and against hirn, and mournfully seeking an- 
other leader. There is something pathetic in the thought 
that, rightly or ,vrongIy, they should have believed then1- 
selves betrayed by their chief.. But Peel, to begin ,vith, \\?as 
a reserved, cold, some,v hat a w k\\?ard man. He \\
as not 
effusive; he did not pour out his emotions and reveal all his 
changes of opinion in bursts of confidence even to his habit- 
ual associates. He brooded o'"er these things in his o\vn 
mind; he gave such expression to them in open debate as 
any passing occasion seemed strictly to call for; and he as- 
sumed, perhaps, that the gradual changes operating in his 
views when tbus expressed "
ere understood by bis follow- 
ers. Above all, it is probable that Peel him8elf did not see 
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until almost tbe last moment that the time had actually 
come ,vhen the principle of protection must give way to 
other and more weighty claiIns. In his speech announcing 
his intended legislation in 1846, Sir Robert Peel, with a 
proud fì
ankness 'v hieh was characteristic of hin1, denied that 
his altered course of action was due exclusively to the fail- 
ure of the potato crop and the dread of failliue in Ireland. 
"I will not," he said," withhold the homage \\? hich is due 
to the progress of reason and of truth by denyiug that my 
opinions on the subject of Protection have undergone a 
change. . .. I will not direct the course of the vessel by 
observations taken in 1842." But it is probable that if the 
Irish fan1ine had not threatened, the mon1ent for introducing 
the ne\v legislation might have heen indefinitely postponed. 
The prospects of the An ti-Corn-Ia w I.Jeague did not look by 
any means bright when the session preceding the introduc- 
tion of the Free - trade legislation carne to an end. The 
number of votes that the Leagnc could count on in Parlia- 
ment did not much exceed that ,vhich the advocates of 
Home Rule have been able to reckon np in our day. Noth- 
ing in 1843 or in the earlier part of 1845 pointed to any im- 
mediate necessity for Sir Robert Peel's testing the progress 
of his own convictions by reducing them into the shape of 
practical action. It is, therefore, not hard to understand 
how even a far-seeing and conscientiou
 statesman, busy 
with the practical ,v'ork of each day, might have put off tak- 
ing definite counsel with himself as to the introduction of 
measures for which just then there seemed no special neces- 
sity, and which could hardly be introduced without bitter 
controversy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


FAMINE FORCES PEEL'S HAND. 


WE see how the two great parties of the State stood with 
regard to this qnestion of Free - trade. The Whigs were 

teadily gravitating to"rard it. Their leaders did not quite 
see their way to accept it as a principle of practical states- 
manship, but it ""as evident that their acceptance of it was 
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only a question of time, and of no long time. The leader of 
the Tory party ".as being dra "rn day by day more in the 
saIne direction. Both leaders, Russell and I->eel, had gone 
so far as to admit the general principle of Free-trade. Peel 
had contended that grain '\"a
, in England, a necessary ex- 
ception; Russell was not of opinion that the time had come 
".hen it could be treated other".ise than as an exception. 
The Free-trade party, small, indeed, in its Parliamentary 
force, but daily growing more and D10re po,verful ,vith the 
country, ,vonId take nothing from either leaùer but Free- 
trade sans phrase j and ","ould take t hat from either leader 
\vithout regard to partisan consideration
. It is evident to 
anyone "'Tho kllo\vS anything of the ,vorking of our system 
of government by party, that this n1ust soon haye ended in 
one or other of the two great ruling parties forming an alli- 
ance "yith the Free-traders. If unforeseen events had not 
interposed, it is probable that conyiction ,,'ould first have 
fastened on the n1inds of the 'Vhig
, and that they \\rould 
have had the honor of abolishing the Corn-la,vs. They 
".ere out of office, and did not seen1 likely to get back 80"011 
to it by their own power, and the Free-trade party ,vonId 
have come in time to be a very desirable ally. It ,,"ould be 
idle to pl.etend to doubt that the convictions of political par- 
ties are hastened on a good deal unòer onr system hy the 
yearning of those who are out of office to get the better of 
those ,vho are in. Statesmen in England are converted as 
Henry ofK avarre became Catholic: ""e do not say that they 
actually change their opinions for tbe sake of n1aking them- 
8elves eligible for po""er, but a change "Thich has been gro\v- 
ing up imperceptibly, and \\'hich might other".ise ha\"e taken 
a long time to declare itsel
 is stimulated thus to confess 
itself and COJne out into the light. But in the case of the 
Anti-Corn-Ia w agitation, an event over \\9 hich po1itical par- 
ties had no control inter\Tened to spur the intent of the Prime: 
minister. :\11". Bright, many years aftel., ,,,hen pronouncing 
the eulogy of his dead friend Cobden, descrihed what hap- 
pened in a fine sentence: "Fanline itself, against \vhich ,ve 
had warred,joined us." . In the autun1n of 1845 the potato 
rot began in Ireland. - 
The vast majority of the \vorking population of Ireland 
were known to depend absolutely on the potato for subsist
 
1.-16 
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ence. In the northern province, where the population were 
of Scotch extraction, the oatnleal, the brose of their anceR- 
tors, still supplied the staple of their food; but in the south- 
ern and ,,"est.ern provinces a large proportion of the pea
- 
antry actually lived on the potato, and the potato alone. 111 
these districts \\
hole generations grew up, lived, married, and 
passed away, \vithout ha \"ing eyer tasted flesh nleat. It 
\vas evident, then, that a failure in the potato crop would he 
equi\Talent to fan1Ïne. l\Iany of the laboring class received 
little or no money \vages. They lived on what was called 
the" cottier tenant systelll;" that is to say, a Dlan \vorked 
for a land-owner on condition of getting the use of a little- 
scrap of land for himself, on which to gro\v potatoes to l,p 
the sole food of hilnself and his falnily. The ne\\rs caIne, in 
the autumn of 1845, that the long continuance of sunless ,vet 
and cold had inlperilled, if not already destroyed, the food 
of a people. 
The cabinet of Sir Robert Peel held hasty meetings close- 
ly folIo\ving each other. People IJegan to ask ,vhether Par- 
Jialllent was about to be called together, and \vhether the 
Government had resolved on a bold policy. The Anti-Corn- 
]a\v League were clamoring for the opening of the ports. 
The Prime-minister himself \vas strongly in favor of Rueh a 
course. He urged upon his colleagues that an restrictions 
upon the importation of forpign corn should be suspended 
either by an Order in Council, or by calling Parlianlent to- 
gether and recommending such a measure from the throne. 
It is now kno,vn that in offering this ad vice to his col1eagues 
Peel accompanied it ,vith the expression of a doubt as to 
whether it \vonld ever be possible to restore the restrictiolls 
that had once been suspended. Indeed, this doubt must 
have filled every mind. The League \\"'ere openly declaring 
that one reason wby they called for the opening of the ports 
was that, once opened, they never could be closed again. 
The doubt wa
 enough for some of the colleagues of Sir 
Robert Peel. It see-Ins marve110us now ho\v respon
ihle 
statesmen could struggle for the retention of restrictions 
,vhich were 80 ui1popular and indefensible that if they \vere 
once suspended, under the pressure of no matter ,,-hat. excep- 
tional necessity, they never could be reimposed. The DI1 ke 
of Wellington and Lord Stanley, however, opposed the idea 
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of opening the ports, and the proposal fen through. The 
Cabinet merely resolved on appointing a commission, con- 
sisting of the heads of departments in Ireland, to take sOlne 
steps to guard against a sudden outbreak of famine, and tbe 
thouO'bt of an autumnal session was abandoned. Sir Robert 
ð 
Peel hinlself has thus tersely described tbe manner in ,rbich 
his proposals \\Tere received: "The cabinet by a very con- 
siderable Inajority declined giving its assent to the proposals 
which I thus made to them. They were supported by only 
three IIlelubers of the cabinet- the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir 
James Graham, and )Ir. Sidney Herbert. The other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, SODIe on the ground of objection to the 
principle of tbe measures recommended, others upon the 
ground that there was not yet sufficient evidence of tbe 
necessity for them, ,vithheld their sanction." 
The great cry all tbrough Ireland ,vas for the opening of 
the ports. The )Iansion House Relief Conl1nittee of Dublin 
issneù a series of resolutions declaring their conviction, from 
tbe lllost uIHleniable evidence, that considerably nlore than 
one-third of the entire potato crop in Ireland had been al- 
ready destroyed by the disease, and that the disea
e had not 
ceased its ravages, but on the contrary ,vas daily expanding 
more and more. "X 0 reasonable conjecture can be f01"rned," 
the resolutions went 011 to state, " \vith respect to the limit 
of its effects short of tbe destrnction of the entire remaining 
crop;" and the document concluded with a denunciation of 
the ministry for not opening tIle ports or calling Parliament 
together before the usual tinlP for its assenl bling. 
T",.o or three days after the is
ue of these resolutions Lord 
John Russell \vrote a letter from Edinburgh to his constitu- 
ents, the ejectors of the City of Lonc1on-a letter ,,'hich is 
one of tbe historical documents of the reign. It announced 
his unqualified conversion to the principles of the Anti-Corn- 
Ia,v League. The failure of the potato crop ,,-as, of cours
, 
the immediate occasion of this letter. "Indeci
ion and pro- 
crastination," Lord John Russell ,,"rote," nlay produce a 
state of suffering ". hieh it is frightful to contemplate. . . . . 
It is no 10nger \vorth ,,-hile to contend for a fixed òuty. In 
1841 the Free-trade party would have agreed to a duty of 
8s. per quarter on ""beat, and after a lapse of years this duty 
roif{ht b
v
 been further reduced, and ultimately abolished. 
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But the imposition of any duty at present, without a provi- 
sion for its extinction within a short period, ,vouid but pro- 
long a contest already sufficiently fruitful of animosity and 
discontent." I
ord John Russell then invited a general un- 
derstanding, to put an end to a systeln" \\,hich has been 
proved to be the blight of commerce, t he bane of agricult- 
ure, the source of bitter division among classes, the cause of 
penury, fever, mortality, and crilne an10ng the people." Then 
tbe \vriter added a significant remark to the effect that the 
Government appeared to be \\'aiting for sonle excuse to give 
up the present Corn-la\v, and urging tbe people to afford 
them all the excuse they could desire, "by petition, by ad, 
dress, by_ renlonstrance." 
Peel himself has told us in his 
lemoirs what was the ef... 
feet which this letter produced upon his own councils. It 
"could not," he points out, " fail to exercise a very material 
influence on the public mind, and on the su bject-lnatteJ" of 
our deliberations in the cabinet. It justified the conclusion 
that the "\Vhig party was prepared to unite \\,ith the Anti- 
Corn-Ia\v League in denlanding tbe total repeal of tbe Corn- 
]aws." Peel \vould not consent no\v to propose simply an 
opening of the ports. It ,vonld seenl, he thought, a nlere 
submission, to accept the minin1l11n of the terms ordered by 
the Whig leader. That would ha\.e been ,vpll enough when 
he first recomrnendeù it to his cabinet; and if it could then 
ha ve been offered to the country as the spontaneous move- 
ment of a united ministry, it ,vould have heen becon1ing of 
the emergency and of the rnen. But to do this now \vouid 
be futile; ,vonld seem like trifling ",.ith the question. Sir 
l{obert Pee], therefore, recommended to his cabinet an e3rly 
meeting of Parlianlent \vith the vie\v of bringing for\vard 
Rome measure equivalent to a speedy repeal of the Corn- 
Ia ,,"s. 
The reconlmendation was wise: it was, indeed, indispen- 
sable. Yet it is hard to think that an impartial posterity 
will form a very lofty estimate of the wisdom \\,ith which 
tbe counsels of the t"tO great English parties \vere gniòed. 
in this momentous emergency. N eitheJ O "'higs nor Tories 
3ppear to ha\Te formed a judgrnent hec:ln
e of f:'lcts or prin- 
ciples, but only in deference to the pol itieal necessities of 
the hour. Sir Robert Peel himself denied tbat it ""as tbe 
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resistless hand of famine in Ireland which had brought him 
to his resolve that the Corn -Ia\vs ought to be abolished. 
He gre\v into the conviction that they were bad in principle. 
Lord John Russell had long been gro\ving into tbe sanle 
conviction. Yet the League had been l
ft to divide \vith 
but slnall nnlnbers aaainst overw'helrning Tnajorities nlade 

 
up of both parties, until the very session betore Peel pro- 
po
ed to repeal the Corn-la\Y8. Lord Beacon
fleld, illdeed, 
indnlaes in sOInethin o ' like exaooaeration \vhen he 
a y 
, in 
o 
 

 
his "Life of Lord George Bentillck," that the close of the 
session of 1845 found the League nearly reduced to silence. 
But it is not untrne that, as he says," the ::\lanchester con- 
federates seenlert to be least in favor \\yith Parlialnent and 
the country on the very e\pe of their triumph." "
"hey lost 
at the same tÏ1ne elections and the ear of the House; and 
the can
e of total anrl ilnnlediate repeal seenled ill a not less 
hopeless position than \vhen, under circnnlRtances of infinite 
difficulty, it \\'as first and solely upheld by the terse elo- 
quence and vivid perception of Charles Villiers." Lord. 
Beaconsfield certainly ought to know ,,'bat cause had and 
,vhat had not the ear of the House of Commons at that 
time; and yet ,ve venture to doubt, even after his assurance, 
\\"hether the League and its speakeJ's had in any way f<HIUd 
their hold on the attention of Parlianlent diminishing. But 
the loss of elections is beyond dispute. It is a fact alluded 
to in the very letter from Lord John RusseJI \vhich was cre- 
ating so luuch comnlotion. "It is not to be denied," Lord 
John Russell writes," that man y elections for cities and 
towns in 1841, and some in 1845, appear to favor the asser- 
tion tbat J.1'ree-trade is not popular \vith the great mass of 
the cOInmnnity." This is, from \\'hatever cause, a very com- 
mon phenomenon in our political history. A IlloveUlent 
"rhich began ,vith tbe prornise of s\\
eeping all before it 
seenlS after a\vhile to lose its force, and is supposed by many 
observers to be no,v only the ,vork alld the care of a few 
earnest and fanatical men. Suddenly it is taken up by a 
minister of comnlanding influence, and the bore or the 
crotchet of one Parliament is the great party controversy 
of a second, and the accolnplished triumph of a third. In 
this installce it is beyond dispute that the League seemed to 
be Bome\vhat losing in strength and influence just on the eve 
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of its complete triumph. He must, indeed, be the very op- 
timist of Parlianlentary government ,vho upholds the man.. 
ner of Free-trade's final adoption as absolutely satisfactory, 
and as reflecting nothing but credit upon the counsels of 
our two great political parties. Such a ,vell-contented per- 
sonage might be fairly asked to explain why a system of 
protective taxation, beginning to be regarded by all thought- 
ful statesmen as bad in itself, should never be examined 
with a view to íts repeal until the force of a great elner- 
gency and the rival biddings of party leaders came to render 
its repeal inevitable. The Corn-laws, as all the world now 
admits, were a cruel burden to the poor and the working- 
class of England. They were justly described by Lord John 
Russell as " the blight of comlnerce, the bane of agriculture, 
the source of bitter division among classes; the canse of 
penury, fe,"er, nlortality, and crime aInong the people." All 
this "las independent of the sudden and ephenleral calanlity 
of the potato rot, ,,,,hieh at the time when I.Jord John Rus- 
sell wrote that letter did not threaten to beconle near] y so 
fatal as it afterward proved to be. One cannot help asking 
how long would the Corn-Ia,vs have been suffered thus to 
blight commerce and agriculture, to cause division among 
classes, and to produce penury, mortality, and crinle among 
the people, if the potato rot in Ireland had not rendered it 
necessary to do something without delay? 
The potato rot, however, inspired the writing of Lord 
John Russell's letter; and I.Jord John Russell's letter in- 
spired Sir Robert Peel ,vith the con'Tiction that 
ornething 
must be done. Most of his colleagues were inclined to go 
with him this time. A cabinet council ,vas held on No.. 
venlber 25th, almost immediately after the publication of 
Lord John Russell's letter. At that council Sir Robert Peel 
recommended the summoning of Parliament with a view' to 
instant measures to combat the falnine in Ireland, but with 
a view also to some announcement of legislation intended to 
pave tbe way for the repeal of the Corn-Ia\\18. Lord Stan.. 
ley still hesitated, and asked time to consider his decision. 
The Duke of\Vellington ,vas unchanged in his prì,"ate opin" 
ion that the Corn-laws ought to be maintained; but he de.. 
elared with a blunt simplicity that his only object in puhlic 
life was" to support Sir Robert Peel's administration of the 
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Governlnent for the Queen." "A good go\yernment for the 
country," said the sturdy and simple old hero, "is more im- 
portant than Corn-Ia\vs or any other consideration." One 
may srnile at this notion of a good goyernment \\"ithout ref- 
erence to the quality of the legislation it introduces; it re- 
minds one a little of the celebrated study of history ,vith- 
out reference to time or place. But the Duke acted strictly 
up to his principles of duty, and he declared that if Sir Rob- 
ert Peel considered tbe repeal of the Corll -la \VS to be not 
rigbt or necessary for the \velfare of England, but requisite 
for tbe maintenance of Sir Robert Peel's position" in Par- 
liament and in the public vie\v," he should thoroughly sup- 
port the proposal. Lord Stan ley, ho\vever, "yas not to be 
changed in the end. He took tilue to consider, and seems 
really to have tried his best to persuade himself that he 
could fall in \vith the ne\v position \\"hicb the Premier had 
a
sumed. l\Iean \v hile the n108t excited condition of public 
feeling prevailed throughout London and the country gen- 
erally. The Times ne\vspaper canle out 011 Decelnber 4th 
".ith the announcement that the nlinistry had n1ade up its 
Ininc1, and that the Royal 
peech at the com mencelnen t of 
the se
sion \\
ould recon1n1end an imlnediate consideration 
of the Corn-la \VS prepara tory to their total repeal. It \\"olIld 
be hardly possible to exaggerate tbe excitement caused by 
thi
 startling piece of ne\vs. It ".as indignantly and in 
unq nalified terms declared a falsehood by the n1inisterial 
prillts. Long arguments "yere gone into to pro\'e that e\
en 
if the fact announced \\rere true, it could not possibly have 
been kno,vn to tbe Times. In Disraeli's "Coning-shy" 1\Ir. 
Rigby gives the clearest and most convineil1g rea
ol1s to 
l)rove, first, that Lord Spencer could not be dead, as report 
said he ""as; and next, that even if he ".ere dead, the fact 
could not possibly be kno"yn to those ,,'ho took on then1- 
selves to announce it. lIe is hardly 
ilenced even by the 
assurance of a great duke that he is one of Lord Spencer'8 
executors, and that Lor(l Speneer is certainly deaò. So the 
announcement in the TiJ1Ies \\.as fiercely anò pedantically 
argued against. "It can't be true;" "the Thnes could not 
get to kno\v of it;" "it nlust be a cabinet 
ecret if it "yere 
true;" "nobody outside the cabinet could possibly kno\v of 
it;" "if anyone outside the cabinet couJd get to know of 
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it, it would not be the Times 
." it "Tould be thì
, that, or the 
other person or journal; and 80 forth. Long after it had- 
been Inac1e certain, beyond even 
Ir. R.íghy's power of dis- 
putation, that the announcernent wa:s true so far as the re- 
sol \
e of the Prime - nlinister \vas concerned, people contin- 
ued to argue and controvert as to the Dlanner in which the 
Times became possessed of the secret. The general conclu'" 
sion con1e to anlong the knowing was that the blandish.. 
Inents of a gifted aud beautiful lady \\Tith a dash of polit.. 
ical intrigue in her had somehow extorted the secret from 
ß young and handsoll1e nlember of the cabinet, and that 
she bad comnlunicated it to the Tin
es. It is not inlpossible 
that this may have been the true explanation. It \vas be- 
lieved in by a great many persons \vho n1Ïght have been 
in a position to judge of the probabilities. On the other 
hand, there \vere surely signs and tokens enough by which 
a shrewd politician might have guessed \vhat \vas to conle 
\\yithout any intervention of petticoat diploluacy. It seenlS 
odd no\v that people should then have dibtressed. theulsel ves 
80 nluch by conjectures as to the source of the infornlation 
\\Then once it \vas nlade certain that the inforn1atioIJ itself 
,vas substantially true. This it undoubtedly \vas, although 
it did not tell all the truth, and could not foretell. For 
there was an ordeal yet to be gone through before the 
Prinle-nlinister could put his plans into operation. On De- 
celnher 4th the Times made the annonncenlent. On the 6th, 
having been passionately contradicted, it repeated the as- 
sertion. " We adhere to our original announeement that 
Parlianlent ,,-ill meet early in J anllary, and tbat a repeal 
of the Corn-]a\ys will be proposed in one flouse by Sir R. 
Peel, and in the other by the Duke of Wellington." But, 
in the nlean tilne, the opposition in the cabinet had proved 
itself unmanageable. Lord Stanley and the Duke of Bnc.. 
cleuch intinlated to the Prime-minister that they could not 
be parties to any nleasure involving the ultirnate repeal of 
the Corn -la\vs. Sir Robert Peel did not believe that he 
could carry out his project satisfactorily under sueh cir- 
cumstances, and he therefore hastened to tender his resig- 
nation to the Queen. "The other nlem bcrs of the cabinet, 
without exception, I believe "-these are Sir Robert Peel's 
own words-" concurred in this opinion; and under these 
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circunlstances I consider it to be Iny duty to tender n1)' 
resignation to her 1tIajesty. On the 5th of Decclnber I re- 
paired to Osbol.ne, Isle of 'Vight, and hUll1bly solicited her 
J\lajesty to relieve 111e fron1 duties \vhich I felt I could no 
longer discharge \vith advantage to her :\Iajesty's service." 
The very day after the Times made its fanlous announce- 
ment, the very day before the TÙnes repeated it, the p..irne- 
minister ,vbo ,vas to propose the repeal of the Corn -laws 
went out of office. 
Queln diæel'e chaos! Apparently chaos had come again. 
Lord John Russell ,vas sent for f..om Etlin bUI.gh. IIis letter 
had, ,vithout any such purpose on his par.t, \\'ritten hill1 up 
as the nlan to take Sir Robert Peel's place. Lord John 
Russell caIne to London, and did his best to cope ,vith the 
many difficulties of the situation. His party "yere not \.ery 
strong in the country, and they had not a majority in the 
House of COlnmons. He very naturally endeavored to 
obtain froln Peel a pledge that he ,vould support the inl- 
. mediate and conlplete repeal of the Corn-Ia ".8. Peel, ,vrit- 
ing to the Queen," hurnbly expresses his regret that he 
does not feel it to be consistent \vith his duty to enter npoll 
the consideration of this in1portant question in Parliament 
fettered hy a previous engngen1ent of the nature of that 
required of hib-f." The po
ition of Lord John Russell ,vas 
a\vkn"ard. He had Leen forced into it because one or t\'"O 
of Sir Robert Peel's colleagnes "Tould not con
ent to adopt 
the policy of their chief: But the very fact of so stubborn 
an opposition fronl a 111:1n of Lord Stanley's influence sho\ved 
clearly enough that the pa
sing of Free-trade n1easnres "'as 
not to be effected ,,'ithout Rtern resi
tance from the country 
party. The \vhole risk and burden had 
eemingly been 
thro\\'n on Lord John Russell; and no\v Sir Robert Peel 
"Tonld not even pledge himself to unconditional snpport of 
the very policy \\.hich ".a
 understood to be his O\\Tn. Lord 
John Ru
sel1 sho\\Ted, eyen then, his characteristic conrage. 
He resol ,'ed to form a ministry "Tithout a Parlialnentary 
nJajority. He was not, ho\veyer, f:l}ted to try the ordeal. 
I
ord Grey, \vho \vas a few n10nths before Lord Ho\vick, and 
".ho had just succeeded to the title of his father (the stately 
Charles Earl Grey, the pupil of Fox, and chief of the cahinet 
which passed tbe Reform Bill and abolished slavery)-Lord 
11* 
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Grey felt a strong objection to the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston, and these t,,"o could not get on in one nlinistry, 
as it \vas part of Lord John Russell's plan that they should 
do. Lord Grey also ,vas strongly of opinion that a seat in 
the cabinet ought to be offered to 1\11". Cobden; but other 
great 'Vhigs could not bring themselves to any larger sacri- 
fice to justice and cornmon-sense than a suggestion that the 
office of '"Tice - president of the Board of Trade should be 
tendered to the leader of the Free - trade nJoyen}ent. 1\lr. 
1\lacaulay describes the events in a letter to the Edinburgh 
Chanlber of Comnlerce. "All our plans ,""ere frustrated by 
Lord Grey, who objected to Lord Paln1erston being Foreign 
Secretary. I hope that the public interests ,",ill not Bufler. 
Sir Robert Peel lnust now undertake the settlement of the 
question. It is certain that he can settle it. It is by no 
tneans certain that \\"e could have done so. For \ve shall to 
a man support him; and a lal.ge proportion of thoRe \\"ho 
are now in office \\"ould ha ve refused to support us." One 
passage in l\Iacaulay's letter \\Till be read \\rith peculiar in- 
terest. "Frolll the first," he says," I told Lord .J ohn Rus- 
sell that I stipulated for one thing only-total and ilnn1edi- 
ate repeal of the Corn-la\vs; that nlY objections to gradual 
abolition were insurmountable; but that if he declared for 
total and inlmediate repeal I \",ould be as to all other l1Jat- 
ters absolutely in his hands; that I would take nny office, 
or no office, just as suited him best; and that he should 
never be disturbed by any personal pretensions or jealous- 
ies on my part." No one can doubt .l\lacan]ay's 
il1cerity 
and singleness of purpose. But it is surprising to note the 
chanO'e that the aO"itation (. f little more than t\\'O Veal'S has 
ð ð J 
made in his opinions on the subject of a policy of inlluedi- 
ate and unconditional abolition. In February, 1843, he \\"as 
pointing out to the electors of Edinburgh the un,,,isdom of 
refusing a comproInise, and in Decelnher, 1845, he is writing 
to Edinburgh to say that the one only thing for \vhich he 
must stipulate was total and imn}ediate n.'peal. The .L\nti- 
Corn-law League might well be sati
fied ,,-ith th(1 propagan- 
dist work they had done. The League it
plf looke(l 011 very 
composedly during these little altercations and en} harra
s- 
ments of parties. They knew ,""ell enol1gh 1l0\V that let \\' ho 
would take power, be must carry out their policy. .At 8 
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tneeting of the I./eague, ,,'hich was held in Covent Garden 
Theatre on the 17th of this memorable month, and ,,-bile the 
negotiations \vere still going on, )lr. Cobden declared that 
he and bis friends had not striven to keep one party in or 
another out of office. " "T e ha\'e ,vorked \vith but oue prin- 
ciple and one object in vie,,-; and if \\.
 maintain that prin- 
ciple for but six Inonths more, \ve shall attain to that state 
which I have so long and so anxiously desired, when tbe 
League shall be dissolved into its primitive elements by the 
triumph of its prineiples." 
Lord John I{us
pll found it impossible to form a ministry. 
He signified his failure to the Queen. :frobably, having 
done the best he could, he ,vas not particularly distressed to 
find that his efforts ,,-ere ineffectual. The Queen had to 
send for Sir Robert Peel to 'V indsor, and tell him that she 
must require hiIn to withdrn\v his resignation and to remain 
in her service. Sir Robrrt of course could only comply. 
The Queen offered to give him sonle time to enter into COID- 
luunication \vith his colleagues, but Sir Robert yery ,visel). 
thought that he could speak ,vith much greater authority 
if he \vere to in vite thenl to support hinl in an effort on 
,vhich he was deternlined, and ,,,,hich he had po
itively un- 
dertaken to make. He, therefore, returned from 'Vindsor 
on the evening of Deceln bel" 20th, "having resun1ed all the 
functions of First l\linister of the Cro\vn." The Duke of 
Buccleuch ,vithdre\v his opposition to the policy ,,'hich Peel 
,\"as no\v to carry out; but Lord Stanley reIllained firn1. 
The place of the latter ,vas taken as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies by )lr. Gladstone, ,vho, ho\\-ever, curiously 
enough remained \\-ithout a seat in Parlian1ent during the 
eventful session that ""as no,v to come. 1\lr. Gladstone had 
sat for the borough of N e\\'ark, but that borough being un.. 
der the influence of the Duke of N e,,"castle, who had ,vith- 
dra\vn his support frorB the rninist.ry, he did not invite re- 
election, but reInained \vithont a seat in the House .of Com- 
mons for some months. Sir Robert Peel then, to use his 
01rn ,vords in a letter to the Princess de Lieven, resumed 
pow'er "with greater means of rendering public serviee than 
I should have had if I had not relinquished it." He felt, he 
said, "like a man restored to life after his funeral service 
had been preached." 
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Par1ianlent was 8unlmoned to meet in January. In thQ 
nlean time it "'"as easil y seen how the Protectionists and the 
Tories of the extrenle order generally ,,'ould regard the pro- 
posals of Sir l
obert Peel. Protectionist Ineetings \vere held 
in various parts of the country, and they \vere all but unan- 
imous in condenlning by anticipation the policy of the re- 
stored Prenlier. Resolutions "'"ere pa
8ed at 1nany of 
these meetings expressing an equal disbelief in the l>rime- 
minister and in the fan1Íne. 'fhe utn10st indignation ,va
 
expressed at the idea of there being any famine in prospect 
,\\Thich could cause any departure fl.om the principles ,vhich 
secured to the f:'1rnlerS a certain fixed price for their grain, 
or at least prevented the price fr01TI falling below \y hat they 
considered a paying :11110nnt. Not less absurd than the pl.ot- 
estations that there \\'otl1d be no fanline ,vere sonle of the 
remedies ,vhich \yere suggested foJ" it if it shonld insist on 
coming in. The Duke of Norfolk of that time made himself 
particularly conspieuous by a beneficent suggestion \\'hich 
he offered to a distressed population. lIe \vent about rer- 
oDlnlending a curry powder of his o\\?n deviee as a charnl 
again
t hunger. 
ParI iament met. The opening day \YflS January 22d, 
1846. The Queen in person opened the session, and the 

peech from the throne said a good deal about the condition 
of Irelanë1 and the failure of the potato crop. The speech 
contained one significant sentence. " I ha ye had," her 
I:lj- 
esty ""as nlade to say, "great satisfaction in giving my as- 
sent to the nleasures \vhich yon have prl.lsenteò to me fronI 
time to tinIe, calculated to extend cornmerce and to 
tinlll- 
late òomestic skill and inë1nstry, by the repeal of prohibitive 
and the relaxation of protective duties. I recornnlend yon 
to tak
 into yonr early consideration ,,"hether the principle 
on ,,'hieh you have acted l1lay not ""it}, 
dvantage be yet 
more extensively applied." Bpfore the address in reply to 
the speech from the t h 1"01le \\'itS IllOVl\d, Sir Robert Peel gave 
notice of t he intention of the Government on the earliest 
possible day to su blnit to the con
ideration of the Tlonse 
measures connected with the comnlercial and financial affairs 
of the countrv. 
01 
There al'e few scenes nlore aniInated and exciting than 
that presented by the IIou
e of Comnlons on some night 
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when a great debate is expected, or ,vhen sOlne l11omelltou
_ 
an IlOUllcelneut is to be Iuade. A C0I11nlOn th rill seenls to 
trerl1ble all through the as:selnùly, as a breath of \vind runs 
across the sea. 'fhe House appears for the r110lnent to be 
one body, pervaded by one expectation. The ministerial 
benches, the frout benches of oppo
ition, are occupied by the 
D1en of politieal reno\\-n and of historic nalne. The bench-- 
es every,,'here else are cro,,'ded to their utmost capacity. 
:\Ien1 hers \" ho cannot get seats-on such an occasion a good- 
ly I1lunber-stand belo,,' the bar or have to dispo
e them- 
selves along the side galleries. The celebrities are not con- 
fined to the 1"reasl1ry benches or those of the lea<Ìers of op- 
l)osition. Here and there, Rluong the independent n1elnbers 
and below the gang,vay on both sides, are seen Inen of in- 
fluence and renO"'Il. At the opening of Parlialllent in 1846 
this ,,'as especially to ùe observed. The rising falne of the 
Free-tra<Ìe leaders Inade then) altnost like a third great par- 
ty in the House of COlnll10ns. The strallgers' gallery, the 
Speaker's gal1cry, on 
uch a night are cro\\.decl to exces
. 
The eye snr"eys the 'v hole IIouse and sees no yacant place. 
In the yery hUB) of cOllyersation that runs along the benches 
there is a tone of profound anxiety. The D)inister \\'ho has 
to face that IIonse and make the announcenlent for which 
all are ,vaiting in a 1l10st feyerish anxiety is a n1an to be en- 
vied by the ::un ùition
. This tilne there \vas a curiosity 
aùout evel"ything. ""rhat ,,'as the l11iui
ter about to an- 
nonnce? "Theil au<l in \"bat fashion ,vould he announce it? 
'V" ould the "Thig leaders speak before the D1inisterial an- 
nouncelnent? \,-... ould the Free-traders? "That yoice \vould 
first hint to the expectant COll1111on8 the course \vhich polit- 
ical eyents ,,'ere destined to take? The n1o\,incr of an ad- 
\::) 
dress to the throne is al w'ays a for111al piece of business. It 
,vould be hardly possiLI2 for Cicero or Burke to he vcry in- 
teresting "rhen perforn1ing such a task. On the other halld, 
it is an excellent chance for a young beginner. lIe finds 
the House in a sort of cont
n1ptuonsly indulgent n)oocl, pl.e- 
pared to w'elcolne the slightest evidence of any capacity of 
8peeeh abo,,'e the dullest n)ecliocrity. lIe can hardly say 
anything absurd or offensi,"e unless he goes absolutely out 
of his \vay to D1ake a fool of himself; and, on the other hand, 
he can easil y Ha v his little nothin 0'8 in a O'racefu I \,"'a v and 
.. <:::::) 
 .., 
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receive grateful applause, accordingly, from an assembly 
which counts on being bored, and feels doubly indebted to 
the speaker who is even in the slightest degree an agree- 
able disappointment. On this particular occ3
ion, how"ever, 
the duty of the proposer and seconder of the address was 
made specially trying by the fact that they had to interfere 
with nlerely fornlal utterances bet\veen an eager House and 
an 
xciting announcement. A certain piquancy was lent, 
ho\vever, to the perforlnance of the duty by the fact, which 
the speeches made evident beyond the possibility of mis- 
take, that the proposer of the address kne\v quite well what 
the Government were about to do, and that the seconder 
knew nothing whatever. 
Now the formal task is done. The address has been moved 
and seconded. The Speaker pnts the question that the ad- 
dress he adopted. N O\V is thp time for debate, if debate 
there is to be. On such occasion
 there is al \vays SOine dis- 
cU8sion, but it is conlmonly as nlel"e a piece of fornlality as 
the address itself: It is understood that the leader of op- 
position will say something Ineal1ing next to nothing; that 
t\\'O or three men will grulnble vaguely at the ministry; 
that the leader of the Honse \vill reply; and then the affair 
is all over. But on this occasion it \vas certain that sonIe 
momentous announcelnent \vonld have to be made; and the 
question was when it would come. Perhaps no one expect- 
ed exactly what did happen. Nothing can be nlore unusual 
than for the leader of the Housc to oJ)en the ùebate on such 
an occasion; and Sir Robert Pee1" ',?as usually somewhat of 
a fornlalist, who kept to the r
gular ,,"ays in all that per- 
tained to the business of the House. No eyes of expecta- 
tion were turned, therefore, to the ministerial bench at the 
monlent after the formal putting of the question by the 
Speaker. It was rather expected that Lord John Russell, or 
perhaps 1\1r. C
obden, would rise. But a surprised murmur 
running th rough all parts of the House soon told those who 
could not see the Treasury bench that something unusual 
had happened; and in a mOn1el1t th(l yoire of the Prinle-minis- 
ter \\'3S heard-that marvel10us yoice of '" hich J.Jord Beacons- 
field says that it had not in his tllne any equal in the IIouse, 
"unless we except the thril1ing tones of O'Connel1 "-and it 
was known that the great explanation was coming at once. 
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The explanation even no\\", ho\vever, "Tas 80me\V hat de- 
felTed. The Prime-luinister sho\ved a deliberate intention, 
it might have been thought, not to COine to the point at 
once. He w'ent into long and labored explanations of the 
manner in \vhich his nlind had been brought into a change 
on the subject of Free-trade and Protection; and he gave 
exhaustive calculations to show that the reduction of duty 
was constantly fol1o\ved by expansion of the revenue, and 
even a maintenance of high prices. The dnties on glas
, the 
dnties on flax, the prices of salt pork and dornestic lard, the 
contract price of salt beef for the navy-these and many 
other such topics \\"ere díscussed at great length and \\Tith 
elaborate fulness of detail in the hearing of an eager House 
anxious only, for that night, to kno\v "Thether or not the 
minister meant to introd nce the principle of Free - trade. 
Peel, ho,vever, made it clpar enough that he had becolne a 
cOlllplete convert to the doctrines of the :\Ianchester school, 
and that, ill his opinion, the tirne had conle "yhen that pro- 
tection ,,, hich he had taken office to ß1aintain nU1st forever 
be abandoned. One sentence at the close of his speech ,vas 
made tbe occasion of nluch labored criticism and some se- 
vere accnsation. It "Tas that in \vhich Peel declared that he 
found it "no easy task to insure the harrnonious and united 
action of an ancient nlonarehy, a proud aristocracy, and a 
l.eforlned Ilouse of Conlffions." 
The explanation \\Tas over. The House of Conlmons \vere 
left rather to infer than to understand ,,
hat the Government 
proposed to do. Lord John Rnssell entered into some per- 
sonal explanations relating to })is endeavor to form a n1Ïn- 
istry, and the causes of its failure. These have not much 
interest for a later time. It might have seemed that the 
\\Tork of the night ,vas done. It ,vas evident that the min- 
isterial policy could not be discussed then; for, in fact, it had 
not been announced. The House kne\v that the Prin1e-min- 
ister was a convert to the principles of Free-trade; but that 
,vas all that anyone could be said to kno\\" except those 
who were in the secrets of the cabinet. There appeared, 
therefore, nothing for it but to wait until the tin1e should 
come for the formal announcen1ent and the full discussion 
of the Government measures. Suddenly, ho"\vever, a ne,," 
and striking figure intervened in the languishing debate, 
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and filled the House of Comn10ns ,vith a fresh ]ife. There 
is not often to be fonnd in our Parlian1entary history au ex- 
ampie like this of a sudden turn given to a \rhole cal"eer by 
a timely speech. The nJenlber ,,,'ho rose to conunent on the 
explanation of Sir Robert Peel had been for nlany years in. 
t.be Honse of CO!nn10ns. This "yas his tenth session. lIe 
had spoken often in eaeh session. lIe had nutde many bold 
attenlpts to ,vin a name in Parlialnent, and hitherto his 
political eareer had been silnply a failure. F-'rorn the hour 
,,,hell be spoke this speech it was one long, unbroken, brill... 
ian t success. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


THE speaker \vho rose into such sudden prominence and 
something like the position of a party leader \vas one of the 
1110st relnarkable nlen tbe politics of the reign have pro- 
duced. Perhaps, if the \\I'ord refnarkable "
ere to be used 
in its In08t strict sense, and \vithout particular reference to 
praise, it \yonld be just to describe him as emphatically the 
mo
t ren1arkable Ulan that the political controversies of the 
present reign have called into po\ver. 1\1r. Disraeli entered 
the House of Con1n1ons as Conservative nlember for l\laid- 
stone in 1837. He ,vas then about thirty-t\vO years of age. 
He had previously rnade repeated and unsuccessful attempts 
to get a seat in Parlian1cnt. He began his political career 
as an ad vanced Liberal, and had C0l11e ont under the auspices 
of Daniel O'Connell and .J oseph Hun1e. lIe had described 
himself as one \\Tho desired to fight the battle of the people,. 
and \\Tho was supported by neither of the aristocratic parties. 
He failed again and again, and apparently he began to think 
that it \vonld be a \\yiser thing to look for the support of 
one or other of the aristocratic parties. lIe had before this 
given indications of rernarkable literary talpl1t, if inòeed it 
miO'ht not be called Q"enius. His novel , "Vivian Gr.ev," 
ð 
 
 
published when he ,vas in his t"Tpnty-third year, "Tas suffused 
with extravagance, affectation, and mere animal spirits; but 
it was full of the evidences of a fresh and brilliant ahility. 
The son of a distinguished literar}T man, 1\lr. Disraeli had 
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probably at that tinle only a young literary man's notions 
of politics. It is not necessary to clÿ1rge hill1 with d
liber- 
ate inconsistency because fronl having been a Radical of the 
nlost advanced vie\\"s he became by an easy leap a rOIl1antic 
Tory. It is not likely tbat at the beginning of his career he 
had any yery clear ideas in connection ,vith the ,vords Tory 
or Radical. He \\"rote a letter to )lr. W. J. Fox, already 
described as an eminent Unitarian minister and ri
ing poli... 
tician, in ,vhich he declared that his fo'rte ,vas sedition. 
:\Iost clever young nlen ,vho are not born to fortune, and 
,,,,bo feel dra".n into political life, fancy too that their forte 
is sedition. "Then young Disraeli found that sedition and 
even advanced Radicalism did not do much to get him into 
Parliament, he probably began to ask hill1self \\' bether his 
Liberal convictions \vere so deeply rooted as to call for the 
sacrifice of a career. He thought the question over, and 
don btless found hilDself crystallizing fast into an ad vocate 
of the estahlished order of things. Iu a purely personal 
light this \vas a fortunate conclusion for the anlbitious young 
politician. He could not then have anticipated the extraor- 
dinary change \\'hich \vas to be ,,'rought in the destiny and 
the con1position of the Tory party by the eloquence, the 
arguments, and the influence of t\VO nlen \vho at that tilDe 
,,,ere almost absolutely unkno\\Tn. 1\lr. Cobden stood for tbe 
first time as a candidate for a seat in Parliament in the year 
that sa\v 
Ir. Disraeli elected. for the first time, and )lr. Cob- 
den was unsuccessful. Cobden had to \vait four years before 
he found his way into the House of Commons; Bright did 
not become a member of Parliament until some t,,"o years 
later still. It ,vas, ho\vever, the Anti-Corn-Ia \\1' agitation 
"rhicb, by conquering Peel and making him its ad vocate, 
brought about the menlol"able split in the Conseryat.ive 
party, and carried a\vay froln the cause of the country 

quir
s nearly all the men of talent \",ho had hitberto been 
with them. A new or middle party of so-called Peelites 
was formed. Grahaul, Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, Cardwell, 
and other men of eq ual 111ark or promise, joined it, and tbe 
country party was left to seek for leadership in the earnest 
spirit and very moderate talents of Lord George Bentinck. 

Ir. Disraeli then found bis chance. His genius '\\?as such 
that it must have made a way for him any\vhere and in 
1:-17 
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spite of any competition; but it is not too n1uch to say that 
his career of political advancement I1light have been very 
different if, in place of finding himself the only man of first- 
class ability in the party to which he had attached himsel
 
be had been a member of a party ,,,hich had Pal1nerston and 
Russell and Gladstone and Grabam for its captains, and 
Cobden and Bright for its habitual supporters. 
This, ho,vever, could not have been in 1\11'. Disraeli'fIJ 
thoughts ,,,hen he changed from Radicalism to Conserva- 
tisnl. No trace of the progress of con version ("an be found 
in bis speeches or his writings. It is not unreasonable to 
infer that he took up Radicalism at the beginning because 
it looked the 1110st picturesque and rOlnantic tbing to do, 
and that only as he found it fail to al1s\\
er his personal ob- 
ject did it occur to hiru that he had, after all, more affinity 
with the cause of the country gentlemen. The reputation 
he had made for himself before his going into Parliament 
was of a nature rather calculated to retard than to advance 
a political career. lIe ".a8 looked upon almost universal- 
ly as an eccentric and audacious adventurer, who was kept 
from being dangerous by the affectations and absurdities of 
his cond nct. lIe dressed in the extrelnest style of prepos- 
terous foppery; be talked a blending of cynicisrl1 and senti- 
ment; he had made the Dl0st reckless statements; his boast- 
ing \vas almost outrageous; bis rhetoric of aùuse l\"aS, even 
in that free-spoken tin1e, astonishingly vigorous and unre- 
strained. Even his literary efforts did not then receive any- 
thing like the appreciation they have obtained since. At 
that till1e they were regarded rather as audacious whimsi- 
calities, the fantastic freaks of a ('lever youth, than as genu- 
ine works of a certain kind of art. Eyen ,,,hen he did get 
into the House of Con1n10ns, his first experience there was 
little calculated to give him much hope of success. Reading 
over this first speech now, it Seel11S hard to understand why 
it should have excited so much laughter and derision; why 
it should ha,'e called forth nothing but laughter and deri- 
sion. It is a clever speech, full of point and odd conceits; 
very like in style and structure many of the speeches ,,'hich 
in later years "Ton for the same orator the applause of the 
House of Commons. But J\;Ir. Disraeli's reputation had pre- 
ceded him into the IIouse. Up to this time his life had b
en, 
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says an unfriendly but not an unjust critic, "an almost Ull- 
interrupted career of follies and defeats." The House "ras 
probably in a hUlnor to find the 
peech ridiculous because 
the general impression "ras that the nlan himself ,,-as ridicu- 
lous. 
lr. Disraeli's appearance, too, no doubt, contributed 
sornething to the contemptuous opinion \vhich was formed 
of hinl on his first attempt to adJre
s the assembly \\yhich 
he after\vard carne to rule. l-Ie is ùescribed by an observer 
as having been attired" in a bottle-green frock-coat and a 
,vai8tcoat of \vhite, of the Dick S\\Tiveller pattern, the front 
of \\yhich exhibited a net-\vork of glittering chains; large 
fancY-}Jatte"n pantaloons, and a black tie, above \rhich no 
shirt - collar \\yas visiLle, cOlll}Jleted the out \vard n1an. Å 
countpnanèe li,-idly pale, set out by a pair of intensely ùlack 
eyes, and a broad but not very high forehead, overhung by 
clustering ringlets of coal-black hair, \vhich, cOlubed a\vay 
frolu the right temple, fell in bUllehes of \yell- oiled small 
ringlets over his left cheek." I-lis Inanner \\yas intensely the- 
atric; his gestures \vere \vild and extravagant. In all this 
there is not n1t1ch, hO\YE'ver, to surprise those ,,,ho kne\v )lr. 
Disraeli in his greater days. IIis style "?a
 al\\yays extra\ya- 
gant; his rhetoric constantly degenerated into vulgarity; 
his \\yhole manner "Tas that of the typical foreigner \\rhorn 
English people regard as the illustration of all that is ve- 
hement and unquiet. But \\'hatever the cans
, it is certain 
that on the oceasion of his first attell1pt )1r. Disraeli 1nade 
not merely a fiìilure, ùut even a ludierous f:
ilnre. One \\?ho 
heard the debate thus describes the nlanner in \\yhich, baffled 
by the persistent laughter and other interruptions of the 
noisy House, the orator ,vithdre\v fronl the discussion, de- 
feated but not discouraged. "At last, losing his telnper, 
which until now he had preserved in a \\yonderful manner, 
he paused in the Inidst of a sentence, and looking the Liber- 
als indignantly in the face, raised his hands, and, opening his 
mouth as \videly as its dill1ensiol1s "Tonld adnlÍt, said, in a re- 
markably loud and almost terrific tone,' I have begun, sev- 
eral tirnes, nlany things, and I have often succeeded at last; 
ay, sir, and though I sit do\\yn no,,?, the time "Till ('orne when 
you "Till hear me.'" rrh is final prediction is so like \\Y hat a 
nlanuf:
cturer of biography \vould make up for a hero, and is 
80 like what was actually said in one or t\VO other rernarka- 
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ble instances, that a reader might be excused for doubting 
its authenticity in this case. But nothing can be more cer- 
tain than the fact that 1\11". Disraeli did bring to a close his 
luaiden speech in the IIouse of Comluons with this bold pre- 
diction. The word
 are to be found in the reports puhlished 
llext morning in all tlae daily papers of the metropolis. 
It ,vas thus that )lr. Disraeli began his career as a Pal'lia- 
Illentary orator. It is a curious fact that on that occasion 
alrnost the only one of his heare]'
 \\
ho seems to ha\'e ad- 
Inired the 8peech ".as Sir Robert Peel. It is by his philip- 
pic against Peel that Disraeli is 110\\'" about to convince the 
House of COlDmons that the man they laughed at before is 
a great Parliarnentary orator. 
Disraeli \va
 not in the least discouraged by his first fail- 
ure. A fe\v days after it he spoke again, and he spoke three 
or four titues I110re during his first session. But he had 
learned sOlne ,,'isrlon1 by rough experience, and he did not 
make his oratorical flights so long or so alnbitious as that 
first atteIDpt. Then he seeIned after awhile, as he gre\v 
Inore fan1Íliar with the flonse, to go in for being paradoxi- 
cal; for n1aking hilnself al\rays conspicuous; for taking up 
positions and expounding political creeds which other rnelJ 
,,'ould have avoided. It i
 very difficult to get any clear 
idea of what his opinions \\yere about this period of his ca.. 
reer, if he had any political opinions at all. Our ilnpre
sion 
is that he really bad no opinions at that tinle; that he ,vas 
only in quest of opinions. lIe spoke on subjects of \vhich 
it \\Tas evident that he kne\v nothing, and sometimes he man- 
aged, by the sheer force of a strong intelligence, to discern 
the absurdity of econoll1ic sophistries \vhich had bafHcd men 
of Üu. greater experience, and \y h ich, indeed, to judge from 
his personal declarations and political conduct after\vard, he 
allo\ved hefore long to bailie and. ue\vilder hinl
elf: l\tIore 
often, ho\\yever, he talked \\7ith a grandi08e and oracular 
vagueness which seemed to imply that he alone of all men 
saw into the very heart of the question, but that he of all 
Jnen must not yet reveal what he saw. At his best of tilDes 
1\11". Disraeli was an example of that class of bt'ing WhOI11 
Macaulay declares to be so rare that Lord Chathan1 appears 
to hÌ1u almost a solitary illustration of it-" a great man 
of real genius, and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, 
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without simplicity of character." What 
Iacau1ay goes on 
to say of Chatharn ",ill bear quotation too. "He ,vas an 
actor in the closet, an actor at council, an actor in Parlia- 
ment; and e,.en in private society he could not lay aside his 
theatrical tones and attitude
." l\Ir. DisraeIi ""as at one pt.
 
riod of his career so affected that he po
itive]y nffected af- 
fectation. Yet he \\'as a nlan of undoubted genins; he had 
a spirit tbat never quailed under stress of any circun1stances, 
ho\vever disheartening; he conlmanded as scarcely allY 
state
nlan since Chathaul hinlself has been able to do; and 
it ,,"ould be unjust and absurd to deny to a man gifted ,,"itb 
qualities like these the pos



ioll of a lofty nature. 
For some time J\lr. Di
raeli then seen1ed resolved to n1ake 
hinH
elf rernarkable- to Le talked about. He succeeded ad- 
mil'ably. He ""as talked about. All the political and satir- 
ical journals of the day had a great deal to say about him. 
He is not spoken of ill t
rnlS of praise as a rule; neither has 
he much praise to sho\\yer about him. Anyone "yho looks 
back to the political controversies of that time ,,,ill be as- 
tounded at the language ,,'hich 
lr. Disraeli addresses to 
his opponents of the press, and ,vhich his opponents address 
to bitll. In some cases it is no exaO'O'eration to sa v that a 


 J 
squabble bet".een t\\.o Billingsgate fish-,,
omen in our day 
would have good chance of ending ,,"ithont the use of,\ord
 
and phrases 80 coarse as thos.e ".hich then pas
ed Let,,'een 
this brilliant literary man and 
ome of his assailant
. We 
eI 
have an read the history of the controversy bet".een him 
and O'Connell, and the savage ferocity of the language ,vith 
"yhich O"Connell denounced hin1 as "a n1iscreant," as "a 
"'retch," "a liar," "".hose life is a living lie;" and, finally, as 
"the heir-at-Ia,," of the bla
phenlous thief \vho died inlpeni- 
tent on the Cross." .J\lr. Disraeli begins his reply by de- 
scribing hill1self as one of those ,vho " ""ill not be insulted 
even by a Yahoo ".ithout chas.tising it;" aud after\\yard, in 
a letter to one of :\lr. O'Connell's son
, declares hi
 desire to 
express" the utter scorn in \\.hich I hold his [:\lr. O'Connell's] 
character, and the di
gust ".ith ".hich his conduct inspires 
me;" and inforn1s the 80n that" I shall take e\"ery opportu- 
nity of holding your father's nanle up to pn blic contenlpt, 
and I fervently pray that you or some one of ).our blood 
may attempt to avenge the inextinguishable hatred with 
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which I shall pursue his existence." In reading of a cont rd- 
yersy like this bet\\yeen t,vo public Inen, '\"e seern to be tral}
- 
ported back to an age having ab
olutely nothing in COnH1101l 
,vith our own. It appears almost in1possible to believe that 
Inen still acti,'e in political life \\ycre acti,'e in political lite 
then. Yet this is not the n1o
t astonishing speciInen of the 
80rt of controyers"\,T in ,,
hieh 
lr. Disl":1eli bec31ne eno-3o-ed in 
.1 ö ö 
his younger days. Nothing, }Jel'haps, that the political lit- 
erature of the tin1e preserves coulJ exceed the ferocity of 
his controversial duel ,vith O'Connell; hut there are many 
samples of the rhetoric of abuse to be found in the journals 
of the time which ,vQuld far 1(\8s bear exposure to the gaze 
of the fastidious puùlic of our day. The duelling system 
survived then and for long after, and 1\11". Disraeli ahvays 
professed hiJl1self ready to sustain \\,ith his pistol anything 
that his lips Inight have given utterance to, e\'el\ in the reck- 
less beat of contro,'ersy. The social teul}JeJ' ,,-hieh in our 
time insists that the first duty of a gcntlenlan i
 to apolo
ize 
for an unjust or offensive expression used in debate, ,vas nll- 
kno\vn then. Perhaps it could hardly exist to any great ex- 
tent in the company of the duelling system. 'Vhen a n1an's 
'\vithdrawal of an oflensi,ye expre
sion Inight be iJnpnted to a 
want of physical conrage, the courtesy \\yhich inlpels a gen- 
tleman to atone for a \\yrong is not likely to trilllnph very 
often over the fear of hping accounted a co\vard. If any 
one doubts the superiority of manners as well as of 010rals 
which conleR of our milder ,,'ays, he has only to read a few 
specimens of the contl'oyersies of 1\11". Disraeli's earlier days, 
when n1en \\yho a
pired to be considered great political lead- 
ers thought it not unbecoming to call nanies like a coster- 
monger, and to s\vagger like Bobadil or the Copper Captain. 
1\lr. Disraeli kept hilTIself ,veIl up to thP level of his tilne 
in the calling of nanles and the swaggerilJg, but he ,vas 
making himself remarkable in political controversy as wel1. 
In the House of Con1mons he began to be regarded as a dan- 
gerous adv"ersary in debate. He ,vas wonderfully ready 
with retort and sarcasm. But during all the earlier part of 
hi
 career he was thought of only as a free lance. He had 
praised Peel when Peel s:1irl something that suited him, or 
when to praise Peel seemed likely to wound some one else. 
But it was during the debates on the abolition of tbe Corn.. 
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laws that he :first rose to the fame of a great debater and a 
po\verful Parliamentary orator. We use the "\\
ords Parlia- 
mentary orator ,vith the purpose of conveying a special 
qualification. He is a great Parlian1entary orator ,,"ho can 
employ tbe kind of eloquence and argument which tell most 
readily on Parliament. But it must not be supposed that 
the great Parliamentary orator is necessarily a great orator 
in the \vider sense. Some of the ruen "" bo made the greatest 
successes as Parlianlentary orators have failed to ".in any 
genuine reputations as orators of the broader and higher 
school. rrhe fan1e of Charles rro\vnshend's "champagne 
speech" has vanished, evanescent almost as the bubbles from 
which it derived its inspiration and its name. No one no\v 
reads many even of the fragments preserved for us of those 
speeches of Sheridan which those \vho heard them declared 
to have surpassed all ancient and Jnodern eloquence. The 
House of ComJTIons often found Burke duB, and the speeches 
of Burke ha\ye passed into English literature secnre of a per- 
petual place there. 1\11". Disraeli never succeeded in being 
n10re than a Parlian1entary orato.., and probahly ,vould not 
bave cared to be anything more. But even at this conlpar- 
atively early date, and while he had still the reputation of 
being a \\yhimsical, self-confident, and feather-beaded ad vent- 
urer, he soon \\
on for himself the nanle of one \vho could hold 
his own in retort and in sarcasn1 against any antagonist. 
The days of the more elaborate oratory were going by, and 
the time ,vas corning \"hen the pnngent epigram, the spark- 
ling paradox, the rattling attack, the vivid repartee, ,vonld 
count for the ß10St attractive part of eloquence ,vith the 
House of Cornmons. 
1\lr. Di
raeli ,vas exactly the man to succeed under the 
new conditions of Parliamentary eloquence. IIitherto he 
had ,val1ted a cause to inspire and ju
tify audacity, and on 
'\vhich to enlploy ,vith 
ffect bis ren1arkable resources of sar- 
casm and rhetoric. Hitherto he had addressed an audience 
out of sympathy with him for the nlost part. :x o,v he was 
about to becolne the spokesluan of a large body of tuen who, 
chafing and alrnost choking \vith \vrath, \\yere not ëapahle of 
speaking eft"ecti\.ely for thenlselves. :\lr. Disraeli did, there- 
fore, the very \\
isest thing he could do ""hen he launched 

t once into a s
vage versonal attack upon Sir 
obert Peel.. 
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The speech abounds in passages of audaciously po\verful 
sarcasm. "I am not one of the converts," 1\1r. Disraeli said. 
"I am perhaps a rnember of a fallen party. To the opinions 
which I have expressed in this House in favor of Protectioll 
I still adhere. They sent me to this IIousp, and if I had re- 
]inquished them I should have relinquished my seat also." 
That \vas the key - note of the speech. lIe denounced Sir 
Robert Peel, not for having changed his opinions, bl1 t for 
having retained a position which enabled hin1 to betray his 
party. lIe cotl1pared Peel to the Lord I-ligh-Adn1iral of the 
Tnrki
h fleet, who, at a great \varlike criRis, \vhen he \vas 
placed 
1t the head of the finest armament that ever left the 
Dardanelles since the days of Solyman the Great, steered at 
once for the enemy's port, and when arraigned as a traitor, 
said that he really sa\v no use in prolonging a hopeless 8trng- 
gle, and that he had accepted the comlnand of the fleet only 
to put the Sultan out of pain by bringing the struggle to a 
close at once. "'V en do "Te ren1ember, on this side of the 
House-not, perhaps, without a b1n
h-the efforts we made 
to raise him to the bench where he no\v sits. Who does not 
remember the sacred cause of Protection for \vhich sover- 
eigns were th,,"arted, Parliament dissolved, and a nation 
taken in?" "I belong to a party which can triunlph no 
more, for \ve have nothing left on our side except t.he con- 
stituencies which we have not betrayed." lIe denonnced 
Peel as "a man who never originates an idea; a watcher 
of the atmosphere; a lnan who takes his ob8ervation
, and 
\vhen he finds tbe wind in a particular quarter trin1s his sails 
to suit it;" and he declared that "such a man I}}ay be a 
powerful minister, but he is no more a great statef'man than 
the man who gets up behind a carriage is a gre:1t ,,"hip." 
"The opportune," says 1\11" Disraf 1 }i hill1self in his" Lord 
George Bentinck," "in a popular assembly has sometirues 
more success than the \veightiest efforts of research and 
reason." He is alluding to this very speech, of \vhich he 
says, \vith perhaps a superfluous n10desty, that" it ""as the 
long - constrained passion of the House that no\\" found a 
vent, far 
lore than the sallies of the 
peaker, that changed 
the frigid silence of this senate into excitenlellt and tumult.." 
The speech was indeed opportune. But it ,vas opportune 
in a far larger sense than as a timely philippic rattling up 
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an exhausted and disappointed House. That moment '\7hen 
Disraeli rose was the very turning-point of the fortunes of 
his party. 'l'here was genius, there ".as positive stateslnan- 
ship, in seizing so boldly and 80 adroitly on the nl0ment. 
It \vonld have been a great thing gained for Peel if he 
could have got through that first night without any alarln- 
note of opposition froln his own side. The habit:,.; of Par- 
liamentary discipline are very clinging. They are hard to 
tear a \vay. Every impulse of association and training pro- 
tests aO'ainst the verv effort to rend them asunder. A once 

 .J 
po\verful minister exercises a control over bis long obedi- 
ent follo\vers sOlue\\rhat like that of the heart of the Bruce 
in the fine old Scottish story. Those ,y ho once follo\\'ed 
will still obey the name and the symbol even ""hen the act- 
ual po\yer to lead is gone forever. If one other nigbt'
 hah- 
itude had been added to the long di
cipline that hound his 
party to Peel, if they bad allo\ved themsel \'es to liðten to 
that declaration of the tSession's first Hight ,,,,ithout rnU1"- 
.nUl", perhaps they n1Íght never have rebelled. :\lr. Disraeli 
dre\v together into one focus all the rays of their gathering 
anger against Peel, and made then) light iuto a Haole. lIe 
sho".ed the genius of the born leader by stepping forth at 
the critical nloment and giving the \\'"ord of cOllllnand. 
Fron} that hour 1\lr. Disraeli ,\"as the real leader of the 
Tory squires; from that mornent his voice ga \'e the ,vord 
of conul1and to the Tory party. There ,vas peculiar cour- 
age, too, in the part be took. He must have kno\vl1 that he 
was open to one retort from Peel that might ha\"e crushed 
a less confident nIan. It "'as \vell kno\\yn thàt ".hen Peel 
,,'as conling into po\ver Disraeli expected to he offered a 
place of some kind in the ministry, aud ".ou]d ha"c accept- 
ed it. 
[r. Disraeli after".ard explained, 'v hen Peel n]8.de 
allusion to the fact, that he never had put himself directly 
forward as a candidate for office; but there had undoubt- 
edly been sonle negotiation going fOl"\vard "yhieh ".as con- 
ducted on 1\lr. Disrae1i's side by some one \vho supposed he 
.."as doing \vhat Disraeli \vould like to ha\7e done; and Peel 
had not taken any hint, and wOllld not in any ,vay avail 
himself of DiRraeli's services. Disraeli Illnst have known 
that ",.hen he attacked Peel, the latter \vould hardly tail to 
make use of this obvious retort; but he felt little daunted 
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on that score. He could have made a fair enough defence 
of his consistency in any case, but be knew very well that 
what the indignant '"l"'ories \vanted just then was not a Inan 
who had beeu ulliforrnily consistent, but one "rho could at.-- 
tack Sir Robert Peel \vithout scruple and \vith effect. Dis- 
raeli made his o\vn career by the course he took on that 
memorable night, and he also made a new career for the 
Tory party. 
N ow that he had proved himself so brilliant a spadassi'l1 
in this debate, Inen began to reJnernber that he had dealt 
trenchant blo\vs before. l\fany of his s
ntences attacking 
Peel, which have passed into fanlÍliar quotation alnlost like 
proverb
, \\
ere spoken in 1845. He had accused the great 
minister of h::...../lng borrowed his tactics froln the \Vhigs. 
"The rigbt honorable gentleman caught the vVbigs bathing, 
and he \valked a\vay with their clothes. He has left them 
in the fuB enjoym
nt of their liberal position, and be is him- 
"'Jlf a strict conservative of their garments." "I look on 
the rigl1t-honorable gentleman as a man "'Tho has talned the 
shre\v of Liberalisll1 by her own tactics. lIe is the political 
Petruchio \vho has outbid you all." "If the right-honor- 
able gentlen1an would ouly stick to quotation instead of 
having recourse to obloquy, he may rely upon it he \vould 
find it a safer \,reapon. It is one he al ways \vielc1s \vith the 
hand of a master, and when he does appeal to any authority 
in prose or verse, he is sure to be successful, partly because 
he seldom quotes a passage that bas not already received 
the meed of Parliamentary approbation." We can all read.. 
ily understand how such a hit as the last ,vould tell in the 
case of an orator like Peel, \v bo had the old-fashioned \\yay 
of introducing long quotations fronl avproved classic au" 
thors into his speeches, and 'v ho not unfrequently introduced 
citations \v hich \vere received \",it h all the better welconle 
by tbe House because of the fan1iliarity of their language. 
l\Iore fierce and cutting \\yas the reference to Canning, with 
whom Peel had quarrelled, and the ilnplied contrast of Can- 
ning \\Tith Peel. Sir Robert had cited against Disraeli Can- 
ning's faoIons lines prayirfg to be saved froln a "candid 
friend." DisJ.aeli seized the opportunity thus given. " The 
name of Canning is one," he said, "never to be IllPntioned, 
I am sure, in this House \vithout emotion. We all admire 
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bis genius; \\"e an, or at least most of us, deplore his un. 
timely end; and \ve all sYll1pathize \vith hinl in his severe 
struggle \vith suprelne prejudice and sublirne mediocrity, 
with inveterate foes aud \vith candid friends." The phrase 
"sublime Inediocrity" had a marvellous effect. As a hostile 
description of Peel's character it bad enough of sePlning 
truth about it to tell most effectively alike on friends and 
enelllies of the. great leader. A friend, or even an illlpartial 
enerpy, \vonld not indeed admit that it accurately described 
Peel's intellect and position; but as a stroke of personal 
satire it touched nearly enough the characteristics of its ob- 
ject to impress itself at once as a luaster-hit on the minds 
of all \vho caught its instant purpose. The \vords remained 
in use long after the controversy and its occasioD had passed 
a\\?ay; and it \\Tas allowed that an unfriendly and bitter 
critic could hardly have found a phrase more suited to its 
ungenial purpose or Dlore likely to connect itself at once in 
the pH blic n1Ïnd with the Dalne of hitu \vho \vas its object. 
1\lr. Disraeli did not, in fact, greatly adn1Îre Canning. He 
has left a ver y dis p arao'ino' criticism of Cannino- a8 an ora- 

 
 
 
tor in one of his novels. On the other hanel, he has sho\vn 
in his" Life of Lord George Bentinck" that he could do full 
justice to sonle of the greatest qualities of Sir Robert Peel. 
But at the rnoment of his attacking Peel and crying up Can- 
ning he \vas only concerned to disparage the one, and it was 
on this account that he eulogized the other. The famous 
sentence, too, in which he declared tbat a Conservati\ye Gov- 
ernnlent ""as an "organized bypocrisy," was spoken during 
the debates of tbe session of 1845, before the explanation of 
the nlinister on the subject of Free-trade. All these brill- 
iant things men no\'" began to recall. Looking back from 
this distance of tilne, "
e can see "Tell enough that )11". Dis- 
raeli had displayed his peculiar genius long before the 
House of Conl11ions took the pains to recognize it. Froin 
the night of the opening of the session of 1846 it "Tas never 
questioned. Thencefor\vard he ,vas really the mouth-piece 
and the sense-carrier of his paJ.ty. For sorne time to come, 
indeed, his nominal post might haye seenled to be oIlly that 
of its bravo. The t'onntry gentlenlen \'" bo cheered to the 
ecbo his fierce attacks on Peel dUl'in<}' the debates of the ses- 

 
sion of 1846, had probably not the 
lightest suspicion that 
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the daring rhetorician who was so savagely revenging them 
on their now hated leader was a man of as cool a judgment, 
as long a head, and as cOlnplete a capacity for the control 
of a party as any politician who for generations had a})peared 
in the House of Commons. 
One immediate effect of the turn thus given by Disraeli's 
timely intervention in the debate \vas the formation of a 
Protection party in the House of COlnmons
 The leader- 
ship of this perilous adventure was intrusted to Lord 
George Belltinck, a sporting nobleman of energetic charac- 
ter, great tenacity of purpose and conviction, and a not in- 
considerable aptitude for politics, \vhich had hitherto had 
no opportunity for either exercising or displaying itself: 
Lord George Bentinck had sat in eight Parliaments with- 
out taking part in any great debate. When be ,vas sud- 
denly drawn into the leadership of the Protection party in 
the House of Comn1ons, he gave himself up to it entirely. 
He had at first only joined the party as one of its organ- 
izers; but he showed himself in many r
spect8 well fitted 
for the leadership, and the choice of leaders was in any case 
very limited. vVben once he bad accepted the position, he 
was un wearying in his attention to its duties; and, indeed, 
up to the moment of his sudden and premature death he 
never allowed himself any relaxation froln the cares it Ín1- 
posed on him. 1\lr. Disraeli, in his "Life of Lord George 
Bentinck," has indeed overrated, with the pardonable ex- 
travagance of friendship, the intellectual gifts of his leader. 
Bentinck's abilities were hardly even of the second class; 
and the amount of knowledge which he brought to bear on 
the questions he discussed with so much earnestness and 
energy was often and of necessity little better than mere 
cram. But in Parliament the essential qualities of a leader 
are not great po\vers of intellect. A man of cool head, 
good temper, firm wil1, and capacity for appreciating tbe 
serviceable qualities of other men, may al \vays, provided that 
he has high birth and great social influence, make a very 
successful leader, even though he be wanting altogether in 
the higher attributes of eloquence and statesmanship. It 
may be doubted \vhetber, on the whole, great eloquence and 
genius are necessary at all to the leader of a party in Parlia- 
ment in times not specially troublous. Bentinck had pa- 
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tien('e, energy, good - humor, and considerable appreciation 
of the characters of men. If he had a bad voice, ,vas a poor 

pcaker, talked absolute nonsense about protective duties 
and Rugal' and guano, and made up absurd. caleulations to 
prove impossibilities and paradoxes, he at least al ,,"'ays spoke 
in full faith, and ,,?as only the more necessary to his party 
because he could honestly continue to believe in the old 
doctrines, no matter ,vbat political economy and hard facts 
might say to tbe contrary. 
The secession ,vas, therefore, in full course of organization. 
On J annary 27th Sir Robert Peel came for,vard to explain 
his financial policy. It is alnlost superfluous to say that 
the Inost intense anxiety prevailed aU over tbe country, and 
that the IIouse was cro,vded. An incident of the night, 
\vhieh then created a profound sensation, \\"ould not be 
worth noticing now but for the evidence it gives of the bit- 
terness \\yith which the Protection party ,yere filled, and of 
the curiously bad taste of which gentlemen of position uHd 

dl1cation can be gu.ilty under the inspiration of a blind 
fanaticisln. There is something ludicrous in th
 pompouR 
tone, as of righteous indignation deliberately repressed, \vith 
,vhich 1\11'. Disraeli, in his" Life of Bentinck," announces the 
event. The proceedings in the House of Comnlons, he says, 
"were ushered in by a startling occurrence." "That ,vas 
this portentous prelin1Ïnary? "His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, attended by tbe l\laster of the Horse, ap- 
peared and took his seat in the body of the Honse to listen 
to tbe statenlent of the First J\Iinister." In othel" ".ords, 
there ".as to be a statement of great importance and a 
debate of profound interest, and the husband of the Qneen 
was anxious to be a listener. The Prince Con
ort did not 
understand that bel'au
e he had married the Queen he \'"as 
therefore to be precluded from bearing a discn
sion in the 
House of Comrllons. The poorest Inan and the greatest 
man in the ]and ,vere alike free to occupy a seat in oue of 
the galleries of the House, and it is not to he \,.ondered at 
if the Prince Consort fancied that he too might listen to a 
debate "yitbout unhinging the British Constitution. Lord 
George Bentinck and the Protectionists were aflalne \\"ith 
indignation. They saw in the quiet presence of the intelli- 
gent gentJeman who came to listen to the discussion an at.. 
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tempt to overa\\Te the Commons and compel them to bend 
to the \vill of the Cro\vn. It is not easy to read without a 
feeling of sharlle the absurd and unseemly comnlents whicb 
were nlade upon this harlnless incident. The Queen })erself 
has given an expla.nation of tbe Prince's visit ,vhich i
 
straightfor\\Tard and dignified. "'rhe Prince mer
ly ,vent, 
as the Prince of "Tales and the Queen's other sons do, for 
once, to hear a fine debate, ,vhich is 80 useful to all princes." 
"But this," tbe Queen adds, " he naturally felt unable to do 
again. " 
Tbe Prinle-minister announced his policy. His object ,vas 
to abandon the sliding-scale altogether; but for the present 
he intended to ilnpose a duty of ten shillings a quarter on 
corn \vhen the price of it \"as under forty-eight shillings a 
quarter; to reduce that duty by one shining for every shil- 
ling of rise in priee until it reached fifty-three shillings a 
quarter, when the duty should f:lll to fonr shillings. This 
arrangement \vas, ho\ve\"er, only to hold good for three 
years, at the end of \vhich time pJ"oteeti\"e duties on grain 
'"ere to be \\Tholly abandoned. Peel explained that he in- 
tended gradually to apply the principle of Free-trade to 
manufactures and every description of produce, bearing in 
n1ind the necessity of providing for the expenditure of the 
country, and of smoothing a,,'ay some of the difficulties 
"\\Thich a sudden \vitbdra\\Tal of protection might cause. The 
differential duties on sugar, \vhich \vere professedly intended 
to protect the gro\\yers of free sugars against the conlpetition 
of those ,vho culti,'ated sugar by the use of slave labor, ,vere 
to be diminished, but not abolished. The duties on the im- 
portation of foreign cattle were to be at once rell1oved. In 
order to compen
ate the agricultural interests for the grad- 
ual ,vithdra ,val of protective dutieR, there \\-'"ere to be some 
readjustments of local burdens. We need not d \vel1 much 
on this part of the explanation. We are familiar in late 
years with the ingenious Tnanner in which the principle of 
the readjustment of local burdens is \vorked in the hope of 
conciliating the agricultural interests. These readjustments 
are 1J0t usually recei ved with any great gratitude or attend- 
ed by any particular Ruccess. In this instance Sir Robert 
Peel could hardly have laid much serious stress on them. 
If the land-owners and farnlers bad really any just ground 
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of complaint in the abolition of protection, tbe salve which 
was applied to their ,vound \vould scarcely have caused 
them to forget its pains. The important part of the expla- 
nation, so Ll,r as history is concerned, consisted in the fact 
that Peel proclaimed hinlself an absolute convert to the 
Free-trade principle, and that the introduction of the prin- 
ciple into all departments of our c0111merciallegislation ,,"'a8, 
according to his intention, to be a mere question of time 
and convenience. The struggle ,vas to be between Protec- 
tion and Free-trade. 
Not that the proposals of the ministry wholly satisfied 
the professed Free - traders. These latter would have en- 
forced, if they could, an immediate application of the prin- 
ciple \"ithout. the interval of three years, and the devices 
and shifts \\yhich ,vere to be put in operation during that 
middle time. But of course, although they pressed their 
protest in the form of an amendn1ent, they had no idea of 
not taking ,vhat they could get ,vhen tbe amendment failed 
to secure the approval of the majority. The Protectionist 
amendment amounted to a distinct proposal that tbe poli- 
cy of the Government be absolutely rejected by the House. 
The debate lasted for t,velve nights, and at the end the Pro- 
tectionists had 240 votes against 337 given on behalf of 
the policy of the Government. The n1ajority of 97 ""as not 
quite so large as the Government bad anticipated; and the 
result ,Y:1.S to encourage the Protectionists in their plans of 
opposition. The opportunities of obstruction ,,'ere many. 
The majority just nlentioned ,vas nlerely in favor of going 
into cOlllmittee of the wbole House to consider the existing 
Customs and Corn Acts; but every single financial scheme 
,\\'hieh the n1inister had to propose must be introduced, de- 
bated, and carried, if it \,Tas to be carried, as a separate bil1. 
We shall not ask our readers to follo,v us into the details 
of these long discus
ions. They ,yere not important; they 
""ere often not dignified. They more frequently concerned 
thenlsel \.es about the conduct anil per
onal consistency of 
the minister than about the merits of his policy. The ar- 
gnments in favor of Protection, "yhich doubtless seemed 
effective to the country gentlemen then, seem like the prat- 
tle of children no\v. There were, indeed, some exciting 
passages in tbe debates. For these the House was main1 ,,- 
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indebted to the rhetoric of 
ir. Disraeli. That indefatigable 
and somewhat reckless champion occupied himself with in- 
cessant attacks on the Prime-rninister. He described Peel 
as "a trader on other people's intelligence; a political bur- 
glar of other men's ideas." "The occupants of the Treasury 
bench," be said, ,vere "political pedd lers, who had bought 
their party in the cheapest nlarket and sold it in the dear- 
est." This was strong language. But it ,vas, after all, nJore 
justifiable than the atternpt 
Ir. Disraeli made to revive an 
old and bitter controversy between Sir Robert Peel and 1\lr. 
Cobden, which, for the sake of the forn1er, had better have 
been forgotten. Three years before, 
Ir. Edward Drum- 
Illond, private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, was 
hot by an 
assassin. There could be no doul>t that the victiu1 had been 
mistaken for the Prime-nlil1ister hinlself: The assassin turn- 
ed out to be a lunatic, and as such ,vas found not guil ty of 
the murder, and ,,"'as consigned to a lunatic asylum. Tbe 
event naturally had a proí()und effect on Sir Robert Peel; 
and during one of the debates on Free-trade, 
fr. Cobden 
happening to say that he ,,,"ould hold the Prime-minister 
responsible for the condition of the country, Pee], in an ex- 
traordinary burst of exciteluent, interpreted the words as a 
threat to expo:se hin1 to the attack of an assassin. Nothing 
could be more painful1y absurd; and nothing could better 
show the unreasoning and discreditable hatred of the Tories 
at that time for anyone who opposed the policy of Peel, 
than the fact that they actually cheered their leader again 
and again w bell he made this passionate and hal:f..frenzied 
charge on one of the purest and noblest men "\",ho ever sat 
in the English Parliament. Peel soon recovered his senses. 
He sa\v tbe error of \vhich he had been guilty, and regretted 
it; and it ought to have been consigned to forgetfulness; 
but 1\11". Disraeli, in repelling a charge made against him 
of indulging in unjustifiable personalities, revived the whole 
story, and reminded the House of Commong that the Prime- 
minister had charged the leader of the Free-trade League 
with inciting assassins to n1urder hin1. This unjustifiable 
attempt to rekindle an old quarrel had, however, no other 
effect than to draw frolD Sir Robert Peel a renewed exþre
- 
f'ion of apology for the charge he bad made against 1\11'. 
Cobden, "in the course of a heated debate, when I put an 
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erroneous construction on some expressions used by the hon- 
orable member for Stockport." 
Ir. Cobden declared that 
the explanation made by Peel ,vas entirely satisfactory, and 
expressed his hope that no one on either side of the House 
would attenlpt to revive the subject or lllake further allu- 
sion to it. 
The Government prevailed. It would be superfluous to 
go into any details as to the progress of the Corn Bil1. 
Enough to 
ay that the third reading of the bill pa
sed the 
House of Commons on l\Iay 15th, by a majority of 98 vot
s. 
The bill ,vas at once sent up to the House of Lord
, and, by 
n1eans chiefly of the earnest advice of the Duke of 'Velling- 
ton, ".as carried through tbat House ,,"ithout much serious 
opposition. But J nne 25th, the day \vhen the bill ""as read 
for a third time in the House of Lords, ,,,,as a nlemorable day 
in the Parliarnentary annals of England. It saw the fall of 
the ministry 'v ho had carried to success the greatest piece 
of legislation that had been introduced since Lord Grey's 
Reforn1 Bill. 
A Coercion Bill for Ireland ,vas the measure \",hich brought 
this catastrophe on the Government of Sir Robert Peel. 
While th.e Corn Bill ,vas yet passing through the House of 
Commons, the Government felt cal1ed upon, in conseqnence 
of tbe condition of crime and outrage in Ireland, to intro- 
duce a Coercion Bill. Lord George Bentinck at first gave 
the measnre his support; but during the WhitsuntiJe recess 
he changed his vie\,rs. He no\\" declared that he had only 
supported the bill on the assurance of the Go\.ernnlent that 
it was absolutely necessary for the safety of life in Ireland, 
and that as the Governnlent had not pressed it on in ad- 
vance of every other measure-especially, no doubt, of the 
Corn Bill-he could not believe that it ,vas really a matter 
of imminent necessity; and that, furthermore, he had no long- 
er any confidence in the Government, and could not trust 
them with extraordinary po\"'ers. In truth, the bill ".a8 
placing the Government in a serious diffieulty. All the 
Iri
h follo,,"'ers of O'Connell ,,"ould, of course, oppose the co- 
ercion measure. The Whigs, ""hen out of office, haye usual- 
ly made it a rule to oppose coercion bills if they do not 
come accompanied \",ith some pronlises of legislati\.e reform 
and concession. The English Radical members, 
fr. Cob den 
1,-18 
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and his fol1o\vers, were almost sure to oppose it. Under 
these circulnstances, it seemed probable enough that if the 
Protectionists joined with the other opponents of the Coer- 
cion Bill, the Government must be defeated. The tempta- 
tion was too great. As Mr. Disraeli himself candidly says 
of his party, " Vengeance had succeeded in most breasts to 
the more sanguine sentiment. The field ,vas lost, but at any 
rate there should be retribution for those \vbo had betrayed 
it." The question with nlany of the indignant Protection- 
ists was, as 1\lr. Disraeli hin1self puts it, "Ho\v was Sir Rob- 
ert Peel to be turned out?" It soon became evident that 
he could be turned out by those who detested him and 
longed for vengeance voting against him on the Coercion 
Bill. This \vas done. The fiercer Protectionists voted with 
tbe Free-traders, tbe Whigs, and the Irish Catholic and Lib- 
eral membeJ"s, and, after a dpbate of much bitterness and 
passion, the division on the second reading of the Coercion 
Bin took place on Tbursday, .T une 25th, and the ministry 
were left in a minority of 73. T\\.o hundred and nineteen 
votes only were given for the second reading of the bill, and 
292 a.gainst it. Some eighty of the Protectionists followed 
Lord George Bentinck into the lobby to vote against the 
bil1, and their votes Rettled the question. Mr. Disraeli has 
given a sOJnewhat pompous description of the scene" as thp 
Protectionists passed in defile before the minister to the hos- 
tile lobby." "Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas in
molat," cries 
the hero of the Æneid, as he plunges his sword into the 
heart of his rival. "Protection kills you; not your Coer- 
cion Bill," the irreconcilable Protectionists Jnight have said 
as they trooped past the ministry. Chance had put within 
their grasp the Ineans of vengeance, and they had seized it, 
and nlade successful use of it. Tbe Peel Ministry had fallen 
in its yery hour of triumph. 
Three days after Sir Robert Peel announced bis resigna- 
tion of office. His speech "was considered one of glori- 
fication and pique," says l\fr. Disrae1i. It does not so im- 
press Inost readers. It appears to have been full of dignitJT, 
and of emotion, not usual with Pepl, but not 
urely, under 
the circumstances, incompatible with dignity. It contained 
tbat often-quoted tribute to the services of a former oppo. 
nent, in which Peel declared that" the name which ought 
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to be and 'v hich '\vill be associated ,,"ith the success of these 
nleasnres is the name of the nlan \vho, acting, I believe, from 
pure and disinterested motives, has ad vocated their canse 
,,"itb untiring energy, and \vith appeals to reason enforced 
by an eloquence tbe more to be admired ùecause it is unaf- 
fected and unadorned-the name of Richard Cobden." An 
added effect ,vas given to tbis well-deserved panegyric by 
the little irregularity "\vhich the Prime-minister committed 
,vhen he mentioned in debate a member by name. The 
closing sentence of tbe speech \\Tas eloquent and touching. 
l\lany "...ould censure hirD, Peel said; his name would per.. 
haps be execrated by the monopolist, \v ho ,,"ould maintain 
protection for bis o,vn individual benefit; "but it ll1ay be 
that I sbalileave a name sometimes remembered with ex- 
pressions of good-\vill in those places "\vhich are tbe abode of 
Jnen whose lot it is to labor and to earn their daily bread by 
the S\'Teat of tbeir bro,y-a name remem bered \vith expres- 
sions of good-\vill ,vhen they shall recreate their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed food, the s\veeter be- 
canse it is no longer leayened \vith a sense of injustice." 
The great nlinister fen. So great a success follo".ed by 
so sudden and complete a fall is hardly recorded in the Par- 
liamentary history of our modern tin1es. Peel had crushed 
O'Connell and carried Free - trade, and O'Connell and the 
Protectionists had life enough yet to pull him do\vn. He is 
as a conqueror ,vho, having ""on the great victory of bis life, 
is struck by a hostile hand in some by-,vay as be passes 
home to enjoy his triumph. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FAMINE, COM)tERCIAL TROUBLE, AND FOREIGN INTRIGUE. 
LORD J OH
 RL"SSELL succeeded Sir Robert Peel as First 
Lord of the Treasury; Lord Pahnerston becanle Foreign 
Secretary; Sir Charles ".,. ood \VftS Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Lord Grey took charge of the Colonies; and Sir 
George Grey ,vas IIoJlle Secretary. )lr. l\lacaulay accept- 
ed tbe office of Paymaster-general, ,,"itb a seat in tbe cabi- 
net, a distinction not usually given to the occupant of that 
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office. The ministry ".as not particularly strong in adnlin 
istrative talent. The Prenlier and the Foreign Secretary 
"
ere the only menlbers of the cabinet who could be cal1t)d 
statesmen of the first class; and even Lord Pahner
ton had 
not as yet ,,"on Dlore than a sOlne\vhat doubtful kind of 
faule, and \vas looked upon as a man quite as likely to de 
mischief as good to any ministry of \vbich he might happPI
 
to fornl a part. Lord Grey then and since only succeeded 
sOlneho\v in Inissing the career of a leading statesman. He 
had great talents and SOUle originality; he ,vas independent 
and bold. But his independence degenerated too often into 
impracticability and even eccentricity; and he was, in L'1ct, 
a politieian "\\yith \\
hoJn ordinary men could not \vork. Sil. 
Charles 'V ood, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
solid sense and excellent adnlinistrative capacity, bat he 
was aùout as bad a public speaker as ever addressed the 
House of ConI mons. IIis budget speeches ,,"ere often Blade 
80 unintelligible by defective DIanner and delivery that they 
mIght almost as well have been sl)oken in a foreign lan- 
guage. Sir George Grey was a speaker of fearful fluency, 
and a respectable administrator of the second or third class. 
He was as plodding in adlninistration as he was precipit.ate 
of speech. 
"Peel," wrote Lord Pahnerston to a friend a short time 
after the forulation of the new Ininistry, "seenls to have 
made up his mind that for a year or t\VO he cannot hope to 
form a party, and that he must give people a certain tirne 
to forget the events of last year; in the nlean ,vhile, it is 
evident that be does not wish that any other Government 
should be fornled out of the people on his side of the IIonse, 
because of that Governluent he ,,"ould not be a menlber. 
For these reaRons, and also 'because he sincerely thinks it 
best that \ve should, for the present, renlain in, he gives 11S 
very cordial support, aR far as he can, \vithout losing his in- 
dependent position. Graham, who Rits up under his old pil- 
lar, and never comes down to Peel's bench e\.en for personal 
communication, seelns to keep hin1self aloof from everybody, 
and to hold himself free to act according to circumstances; 
but as yet he is not considered as the head of any party. 
George Bentinck has entirely broken down as a candidate 
for ministerial position i and tbus we are left masters of the 
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neld, not only on account of onr 0\\1n nlerits, \vhich, though 
we say it ourselves, are great, but by virtup of the absence 
of any efficient conlpetitors." Pahnerston's hnnlorous esti- 
Inate of the state of affairs ,vas accurate. ':rhc lle\V nlini
try 
was safe enough, because there ",ras no party in a condition 
to compete with it. 
The position of the Government of Lord John Russell ,vas 
Dot one to be envied. The Irish famine occupied all atten- 
tion, and soon seeilled to be an evil too great tor any n1Ínis- 
try to deal \vith. The failure of the potato ,vas an over- 
whelming disaster for a people alnlost \vholly agricultural 
and a peasantry long accustorned to live - upon that root 
alone. Ireland contains Vel"y fe\v large to,vns; \\'hen the 
nalnes of four or five are mentioned the list is done with, 
and \ve have to cOlne to nlel'e villages. The country has 
hardly any manufactures excel)t that of linen in the north- 
ern province. In the south and ,vest the people live by ag- 
j.iculture alone. The eottier system, \vhich prevailed ahnost 
universally in three of the four provinces, ".a8 an arrange- 
ment by ,vhich a man obtained in return for his labor a 
right to cultivate a little patch of ground, just enough to 
supply hin1 \vith food for the scanty rnaintenance of his fam- 
ily. The great landlords \\rere for the 1110St part absentee
 ; 
the snlaller landlords \\1ere often deeply iu debt, and \vere, 
therefore, compelled to 8Cre\V every possible penny of rent 
out of their tenants-at.\vill. They had not, ho,,'evel", e\'pn 
that regularity and order in their exactions tJI:lt nlight at 
least have forced upon the tenants sOlne haLit
 of fore- 
thought and exactness. There ,vas a sort of nlldel"
tallding 
that the rent ,,"as al\vays to be some\\?hat in arrear; the 
supposed kindness of a landlord consisted in his allo,,'ing 
the indebtedness to increase more liberally than others of 
his class would do. There \vas 3. den10ralizing slatternlincss 
in the whole systen1. It ,,'as alrnost certain that if a ten- 
ant, by greatly inel"eased industry and good fortune, .nade 
the land \\1hich he held more valuable than before, his rent 
,vould at once be increased. On the other hand, it \V:1S held 
an act of tyranny to di
possess him so long as he 1nacle even 
any fair promise of paying up. There ,vas, therefore, a thor- 
oughly vicious system established all round, demoralizing 
alike to the landlord and the tenant. 
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Underlying all the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland ,vere t\VO great facts. The occupation of land ,vas 
virtually a necessity of life to the Irish tenant. "rhat is the 
first fact. "rhe second is tbat the land systelll under which 
Ireland ,vas placed was one entirely foreign to the tradi- 
tions, the ideas, one n1Ïght say the very genins, of the Iri
h 
people. 'Vhether the systenl introduced by conqnest and 
confiscation '\
as better tban the old one or not does not in 
the slightest degree affect the working of this fact on the 
relations bet \\Teen the landlord and the tenant in Ireland. 
No one win be able to understand the "Thole meaning and 
bearing of the long land struggle in Ireland who does not 
clearly get into his mind the fact that, rightly or ,vrongly, 
the Irish peasant regarded the right to have a bit of laud, 
his share, exactly as other peoples regard the right to Ii ve. 
It was in his mind sonlethilig elementary and self-evident. 
He could not be loyal to, he could not even understand, any 
system \vhich did not secure that to him. According to 
l\lichelet, the land is the French peasant's mistress. It ,vas 
the Irish peasant's life. 
The Irish peasant, with his wife and his fan1Ïly, lived on 
the potato. Hardly in any country con1ing ,vithin the pale 
of civilization was there to be found a ,vhole peasant popu- 
lation dependent for their living on one single root. 'Vhen 
the potato failed in 1845 the lifè-systen1 of the people seeln- 
ed to have given \vay. At first it ""as not thought that 
the failure nlust necessarily be anything more than partial. 
But it soon began to appear that for at least tw'o seasons 
the whole food of the peasant population and of the poor in 
towns ,vas absolutely gone. Lord J obn Russell's Govern- 
ment pottered ,vith the difficulty rather than encountered 
it. In their excuse it has to be said, of course, that the 
calamity they had to meet ,vas unprecedented, and that it 
must have tried the resources of the most energetic and 
foreseeing statesmanship. Still, the fact remains that the 
measures of the Goyernment \vere at first utterly inadequate 
to the occasion, and that afterward some of then1 \vere even 
calculated to make bad worse. Not a county in Ireland 
wholly escaped the potato disease, and many of the south
 
ern and western counties \vere soon in actual falnine. A 
peculiar form of fever-famine-fever it \vas called- began 
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to show itself everywhere. A terrible dysentery S(;1t in as 
well. In sonle districts the people died in hundreds daily 
froul fever, dysentery, or sheer starvation. The districts of 
Skibbereen, Skull, \Vestport, and other places obtained a 
ghastly supreluacy in Illisery. In some of these districts 
the parochial authorities at last declined to put the rate- 
payers to the expense of coffins for the too frequent dead. 
The coroners declared it inlpos
ible to keep on holding in- 
quests. There "
as no time for all the ceremonies of that 
kind that \vouid have to be gone through if they nlade any 
pretence at keeping up the systern of ordinary seasons. In 
other }JIaces "There the fornlula "Tas still kept up the juries 
added to their verdicts of death by starvation some charge 
of \"ilful III urder against Lord J ohn I
ussell, or the Lord- 
lieutenant, or sonle other official "Tho
e supposed neglect 
"Tas set do\vn as the cause of the death. Unfortunately the 
Governlllent had to sho\v an iU1tnense activity in the intro- 
duction of coercion billß and other repressive nleasures. It 
"\\70uld have been impo
siLle that in such a country as Ire- 
land a famine of tbat gigantic kind should set in \vithout 
bringing crimes of violence along '\Tith it. The peasantry 
bad al\vays hated the land tenure systern; they had al\vays 
been tuld, not surely \vithout justice, tbat it "Tas at tlJ
 bot... 
tOlU of all their Iniseries; they ,,,ere no\v uuder tbe firm 
conviction that tbe Governrnent could have saved thenl if it 
\vould. "That ,vonder, then, if there ,vere bread riots and 
agrarian disturbances? "Tho can now ,vonc1er, that being 
so, that the Governrnent introduced exceptional ßleasures 
of repression? But it certainly had a grim and a disheart- 
ening effect on the spirits of the Irish people \vhen it seemed 
as if the Governnlent could only potter and palter with faIn- 
ine, but could be earnest and energetic \v hen devising coer- 
cion bills. 
Whatever might be said of the Government, no one could 
doubt the good-\vill of the English people. In every great 
English community, frolll the Dletropolis downward, sub- 
scription lists ,vere opened, and the nlost liberal contribu- 
tions poured in. In Liverpool, for exarnple, a great number 
of the Inerehants of the place pu t dO\\7n a thou
and pounds 
each. The Quakers of Eng1and sent over a delegation of 
their DumLer to the specially famine-stricken districts of 
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Ireland to adlninister relief: 
Iany other sects and bodies 
follo\\Ted the exanlple. National I
clief Associations '\vere 
specially formed in England. Relie
 indeed, began to be 
poured in froln all countries. The United States employed 
some of their ,val" ve
sels to send gifts of grain and otLer 
food to the starving places. In one Irish seaport the joy- 
bells of the town \vere kept ringing all day ill honor of the 
arrival of one of these gra\n -laden vessels-a nlourllfully 
significant tornl of rejoicing, surely. One of the national 
writers said at the titne that the nlisery of Ireland touched 
"eyen the heart of the rrurk at the far Dardanelles, and he 
sent her in pity the alms of a beggar." It .was true that 
from Turkey, as from most other countries, had come sonle 
contribution toward the relief of Irish distress. At the 
same time there were some very foolish performances gone 
through in Dublin under the sanétÌon and patronage of the 
Lord-lieutenant - the solemn "inauguration," as it \vould 
be cal1ed by a certain class of writers now, of a public sou p- 
kitchen, devised and ßlanaged by tbe fashionable French 
cook lri. Soyer, for the purpose of sho\ving the Iri8h peo}Jle 
what remarkably sustaining potage might be made out of 
the thinnest and cheapest materials. This exposition \,"ould 
have been well enongh in a quiet and practical way, but 
performed as a grand national ceremony of regeneration, 
under the patronage of the Viceroy, and \vith accon1 pani- 
ment of brass- bands and pageantry, it bad a relnarkahly 
foolish and even offensive a
pect. The performance \vas re- 
sented bitterly hy many of the inlpatient young spirits of 
the national party in Dublin. . 
l\leanwhile the misery ,vent on deepcnin
 and broaden- 
ing. It was far too great to be effectually encountered 
by su bscriptious, however generous; and the Governn1ent, 
meaning to do the best they could, were practical1 y at their 
wits' end. The starvinO' P easants strealned into the nearest 

 
considerable town hoping for relief there, and found too 
often that there the very sources of charity \vere dried up. 

iany, very many, thus disappointed, merely lay down on 
the pavement and died there. Along the country roads one 
met every,,'here groups of gaunt, dim-eyed \vretches clad in 
miserable old sacking, and wandering aimlessly \vith some 
;T
gnc idea of finding food, as the boy in the fable hop
d tC) 


. 
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find the gold \",here the rain bow touched the earth. i\Iany 
remained in their enlpty bovel
, and took death there ","hen 
he came. In some regions the country seen1ed unpeopled 
for miles. A fervid national ''''Titer declared that the iru- 
pression made on him by the aspect of the country then ""a
 
that of" one silent, vast dissolution." Allo\ving for rhet- 
oric, there "as not mueh exaggeration in the \\9ords. Cer- 
tainly the Ire]and of tradition was dissol\yed in the opera- 
tion of t.hat famine. The old systen1 gave ,yay utterly. 
The landlordisnl of the days before the fanline never revived 
in its fornler strength and its peculiar \vays. For the land- 
lord class there came out of the fanline the Encunl bered 
Estates Court; for the snlall farnler and peasant class there 
floated up the i\nlerican emigrant Rhip. 
Acts and even conspiracies of violence, as \ve have said, 
began to be not unconlruon throughout the country and in 
the cities. One peculiar symptom of the time ,vas the glass- 
breaking mania that set in throughout the to\\.I1S of the 
sonth and ".est. It is, perhap
, Dot quite reasonable to call 
it a mania, for it had melancholy method in it. The ,vork- 
houses ""ere overcro".ded, and the authorities could not re- 
ceive there or feed tbere one-fourth of the applicants \"ho 
besieged them. Suddenly it seemed to occur to the minds 
of many of famine's victims that there \vere the prisons for 
'w'hich one might qualify hin1self, and to \vbich, after quali- 
fication, be could not be denied admittance. The idea \\"3S 
simple: go into a to\,.n, smash deliberately tbe \vindow8 of 
a shop, and some days of a jail and of substantial food must 
follow. The plan becan1e a favorite. Especially ""as it 
adopted by young girls and ,vomen. After a time the puz- 
zled magistrates resolved to put an end to this device by 
refusing to inflict tbe punishment ".hich these unfortunate 
creatures sought as a refuge and a comfort. One early re- 
sult of the falnine and the general breakdown of property 
is too significant to be al1o".ed to pass unnoticed. Some of 
the landlords had been Ii ving for a long ti Ine on a baseless 
@ystem, on a credit \",hich the failure of the crops brought 
to a crushing test. Not a fe"
 of these were utterly broken. 
They could maintain tbeir houses and halls no longer, and 
often were only too happy to let them to the poor-law 
guardians to be used as extra ,vorkhouses. In the near 


. 
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neighborhood of many a distressed country town the great 
house of the local magnate thus became a receptacle for the 
pauperism which could not find a refuge in the overcrowd- 
ed asylunls which the poor-law system had already pro- 
vided. The lion and the liza.rd, says the Persian poet, keep 
the halls where J amshyd gloried and drank deep. The pau- 
per devoured his scanty dole of Indian nleal porridge in the 
hall "There his landlord had gloried and drunk deep. 
'Vhen the famine \vas over and its results came to be es- 
timated, it was found that Ireland had lost about two n1Ïll. 
ions of her population. She had come do\vn from eight 
millions to six. This was the combined effect of starvation, 
of the various diseases that follo\ved in its path gleaning 
where it had failed to gather, and of enligration. Long at: 
ter all the direct effects of the failure of the potato had 
ceased, the population still continued steadily to decrease. 
The Irish peasant had in fact had his eyes turned, as 1\11'. 
Bright after\vard expressed it, toward the setting 8un, and 
for long years the stream of emigration west\vard never 
abated in its volume. A new Ireland began to grow up 
across the Atlantic. In every great city of the United 
States the Irish element began to form a considerable con- 
stituent of the population. From New York to San F'ran- 
cisco, from St. Paul, J\Iinnesota, to N e\v Orleans, the Irish ac- 
cent is heard in every street, and the Irish voter comes to 
the polling-hooth ready, far too heedlessly, to vote for any 
politician \v ho \vil1 tell him that Anlerica loves the green 
flag and hates the Saxon. 
L. 
Terrible as the immediate effects of the falnine were, it is 
impossible for any friend of Ireland to say that, on the \vhole, 
it did not bring much good with it. It first applied the 
seourge ".hich was to drive out of the land a thoroughly 
vicious and rotten Rystem. It first caned the attention of 
Engli
h stateStnen irresistibly to the L'lct that the system 
""as bad to its heart's core, and that nothing good could 
come of it. It roused the attention of the hun1ble Irishtnan, 
too often inclined to pnt up with everything in the lazy spir- 
it of a Neapolitan or a fatalist, to tbe fact that there was for 
him too a world elsewhere. The famine had, indeed, many 
a bloody after-birth, but it gave to the world a new Ireland. 
The Governruent, as it may be supposed, h
d h
rd. 'V01"
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to do all this time. They had the best intentions to,vard 
Ireland, and ,,-ere al ,,-a y
, indeed, announcing that they had 
found out sonle ne,v ,yay of dealing with the distress, and 
n10difying or \\'ithdra,,'"ing old plans. 'rhey adopted nleas- 
ures from tilue to titHe to expend large sunIS in Romething 
like systelnatic emplo}
rJ1ent for the poor in Ireland; they 
modified the Irish Poor-Ia\\'"s; they agreed at length to sus- 
pend temporarily the Corn-Ia\vs and the Navigation Laws, 
80 far as these related to the inlportation of grain. A tre- 
mendous conlmercial panic, causing the fall of great houses, 
especially in the corn trade, all over the country, called for 
the suspension of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and the 
measures of the ministers ""ere, for the most part, treated 
considerately and loyally by Sir Robert Peel; but a ne,v 
opposition had fornled itself under the non1Ïnal guidance of 
Lord Georg<? Bentinck, and the real inspiration of 1\lr. Dis- 
raeli. Lord George Bentinck brought in a bill to make a 
grant of sixteen millions to be expended as an advance on 
the construction nnd conlpletion of Irish rail ".ays. This 
proposal \\'as naturally very ""elconle to many in Ireland. 
It had a lavish and 
ho'vy air about it; and Lord George 
Bentinck talked grandiosely in his speech about the readi- 
ness ,,"ith ,\'hich he, the Saxon, ,vonld, if his measure ""ere 
carried, ans\ver ,,,,ith his head for the loyalty of the Irish 
people. But it soon began to appear that the schenle was 
not so much a question of the Irish people as of certain mon- 
eyed classes ,,,,ho lnight be helped along at the expense of 
the English and the I)"ish people. Lord George Bentinck 
certainly had no other than a òirect and single-minded pur- 
pose to do good to Ireland; but his measnre ,,"ollld have 
been a failure if it had been carried. It ,vas fairly open in 
some respects to the criticism of 1\lr. Roebuck, that it pro- 
posed to relieve Irish landlordism of its responsibilities at 
the expense of the Briti
h tax-payer. The nleasure "'as re- 
jeeted. Lord George Bentinck ""as able to \vorry the min- 
istry some\\"hat effccti,"ely ""hen they introduced a measure 
to reduce gradually the differential duties on sugar for a few 
years, and then replace these duties by a fixed and uniform 
r:1te. This ""as, in short, a proposal to apply the principle 
of Free-trade, instead of that of Protection, to sugar. The 
prot.ecti\'e principle had, in thi
 rn
0, ho,,"pycr, a certain {as- 
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cination about it, eyen for i)}(1l 1 penòent minds; for an excep 
tional protection had been retained by Sir Robert Peel ill 
order to enable the planters in our colonies to compensate 
themselves for the loss they might suffer in the transition 
from slavery to froee labor. Lord George Bentinck, there- 
fore, proposed an amendment to the resolutions of the Gov- 
ernment, declaring it unjust and im}Jolitic to reduce the duty 
on foreign slave-gro\vn sugar, as tending to check the ad- 
vance of pro duet ion by Briti
h free labor, and to gi\ye a great 
additional stirnulus to slave labor. Many sincere and inde- 
pendent opponents of slavery, Lord Broughanl in the House 
of Lords anlong them, ,vere caugh
 by this view of tbe ques- 
tion. Lord George and his brilliant lieutenant at one time 
appeared as if tbey \vere 1ikely to carry their point in the 
00n1n1011s. But it 'vas announced that if the resolutions of 
the GovernInent ""ere defeated ministers would resign, and 
there was no one to take their place. Peel could not return 
to po\ver; and the tinle ,\yas far distant yet 'v hen 1\11'. Dis- 
raeli could form a ministry. The opposition crunlbled a\vay, 
therefore, and the Government measures \\?ere carried. Lord 
George Bentinck n1ade himself for a\vhile the champion of 
the "\Vest India sugar-producing interest. lIe ,vas a man 
who thre\v hin1self \vith enorn1ons energy into any ,,'ork he 
undertook; and he had got up the case of the \\T est India 
planters \\'ith all the enthusiasm that iU
Fi
oed hirn in his 
more congenial pursuits as one of the principal men on the 
turf: The alliance bet\veen him and 1\1r. Disraeli is curious. 
The two n1en, one \vonld think, could have had absolutely 
nothing in conlIllon. 1\1r. Disraeli knew' nothing about horses 
and racing. Lord George Bentinck could not possibly have 
understood, not to 
ay sympathized ,vith, n13ny of the lead- 
ing ideas of his lieutenant. Yet Bentinck had evi(lently 
formed a just estin1ate ofDisraeli's political genius; and Dis- 
raeli saw that in Bentinck \vere n1any of the special qualities 
which go to make a po\yerfnl party leader in England. 'I'ime 
has amply justified, and more than justified, Bentinck's ('on.. 
victions as to Disraeli; Bentinck's premature death leaves 
Disraeli's estimate of hiln an untested 
peculation. 
There were troubles abroad as well as at home for the 
Governnlent. Almost immediately on their conling into 
office, the project of the Spanish marriages, concocted be- 
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t \veen King Louis Philippe and his n1inister, l\I. Guizot, dis- 
turbed for a time, and very seriously, the good understand.. 
ing bet,,"een England and France. It might, so far as this 
country \vas concerned, have had much graver consequences, 
but for the fact that it bore its bitter fruit so soon for the 
dynasty of Louis Philippe, and helped to put a ne\" ruler on 
the throne of France. It is only as it affected tbe friendly 
feeling bet\veen tbis country and France that the question 
of the Spanish Jnarriages has a place in such a \vork as this; 
but at one tilDe it seelned likely enough to bring about con- 
sequences which \voulù link it closely and directly \vith the 
history of England. rfhe ambition of the French Inini8ter 
and his master "'as to bring tbe throne of Spain in some 
\\ray under the direct influence of France. Such a schenle 
had again and again been at the heart of French rulers and 
statesnlen, and it had al ,,-ays failed. At least it had al ,,'ays 
brought \vith it jealousy, hostility, and \yar. Louis Philippe 
and his rninister \vere untaught by the les
ons of the past. 
The young Queen Isabella of Spain \yas uunlarried, and of 
course a high degree .of public anxiety existed in Europe as 
to her choice of a husband. No delusion can be more pro.. 
found or more often exposed than that \vhich inspires am- 
bitious princes and enterprising statesluen to imagine that 
tbey can control nations by the influence of dynastic alli- 
ances. In every European ,,'ar "'e see princes closely con.. 
nected by nlarriage in anns against each other. The great 
political forces \\Thich lJrÍlig nations into the field of battle 
are not to be channell into 8ubillission by the rubbing of a 
princess's ,,"edding-ring. But a certain class of stateslnan, 
a man of the order \\rho in ordinary life \vould be called too 
clever by half, is al \vays intriguing about royal nlarriages, 
as if thus alone he could hold in his hands the destinies of 
nations. 
In an evil hour for thelDselves and their fame, Loui& 
Philippe and his nlinistel" believed that they could obtain 
a virtual o,,'uership of Spain l)y an ingenious nlarriage 
scheme. There ,vas at olle time a project, talked of rather 
than actually entertained, of Inarrying the yonng Queen of 
Spain and her sister to the Duc d'Anmale ana the Duc de 
:Montpensier, both sons of Louis Philippe. But this ,,'ould 
have been too daring a venture on the part of the King of 
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the French. Apart from any objections to be entertained 
by other states, it \\Tas certain tbat England could not" vie\v 
with indifference," as the diplolnatic vhrase goes, the pros.. 
pect of a son of the French I(ing occupying the throne of 
Spain. It n1ay be said that after all it ,ras of little concerll 
to England \vho Inarried the Queen of Spain. Spain wa
 
nothing to us. It ,vonld not follo,v that Spain Intlst be t}}(1 
tool of 
-'rance because the Svanish Queen nlarried a son of 
the French King, any n10re than it ,,'as certain in a foriner 
day that Austria ITlust link herself \vith the fortunes of the 
great Napoleon because he had luarried an Austrian priuces
. 
Probably it ,vould have been "rell if England had concerned 
herself in no,vise with the dOlnestic affairs of Spain, and h:1(1 
al1o\ved Louis Philippe to spin "rhat ignoble plots be pleased, 
if the Spanish people tbeInselves had 110t ,,'it enough to see 
through and power enough to counteract them. At a later 
period France brought 011 berself a terrible war and a crush- 
ing defflat because her J1:nlperor chose to believe, or allo\\Ted 
himself to be persuaded into believing, that the security of 
Françe would be threatened if a Prussian prince were called 
to the throne of Spain. The Prussian prince did not ascend 
that throne; but the ,val' 1et\veen France and Prussia \\"ent 
on; France \vas defeated; and after a little the Spanish 
people thenlsel \?es got rid of the prince \v honl they bad COI1- 
sented to accept in place of the obnoxious Prussian. If the 
French Ernperor had 110t interfered, it is only too probable 
that the Prussian prince would have gone to l\Iadrid, reigned 
there for a fe\v unstable and tremulous l11onth8, and then 
have been quietly sent back to his O'YB country. But at 
the time of Louis Philippe's intrigues about the Spanish 
marriages the stateslnen of England ,vere by no means di
- 
posed to take a cool and philosophic vie,v of things. 'rhe 
idea of non-intervention had scarcely come up then, and the 
English nlillister "rho ,vas chiefly concerned in foreign affairs 
was about the last man in the \vorld to adnlit that anything 
could go on in Europe or else\\'here in \vhich England was 
not entitled to express an opinion, and to Blake her influence 
felt. The lllarriage, therefore, of the young Queen of Spain 
had been long a subject of anxious consideration in the 
councils of the English Govennnent. Louis Philippe knp,," 
very well that he could not venture to marry one ofbis son::; 
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to the young Isabella. But he and his nlinister devised 8 
scheulp for secl1l'inO" to themselves and their l )olicv the same 

 w 
effect in another "
ay. They contrived that the Queen and 
her sister should be married at the sarne tilue-the Queen 
to her cousin, Don Francisco d'Assis, Duke of Cadiz; and 
her sister to the Duke de )[ontpensier, Louis Philippe's son. 
There ,vas reason to expect that the Queen, if ruarried to 
Don Francisco, ,yoll1d have no children, and that the ,,,ife of 
Louis Philippe's son, or some of her children, ,vonId come to 
the throne of Spain. 
On the moral guilt of a plot like this it ,yould be super- 
fluous to d ,,"ell. Nothing in the history of the perversions 
of hUI11an conscience and judgrnent can be more extraordi- 
nary than the fact that a Ulan like l\I. Guizot should have 
been its inspiring influence. It came ,\.ith a double shock 
upon the Queen of England and her ministers, because they 
had every reason to think that Louis Philippe had bound 
himself by a solemn pronlise to discourage any such policy. 
When the Queen paid her visit to Louis Philippe at Eu, 
the King made the most distinct and the most spontaneous 
promise on the subject both to her l\Iajesty and to Lord 
Aberdeen. The Queen's o\\"n journal says: "The I{ing told 
Lord Aberdeen as ".ell as rue he. never ,vould hear of 
Iont- 
pellsier's marriage ,vith the Infanta of Sp&.in-\\"hich they are 
in a great fright about in England-until it ,vas no longer a 
political question, \vhich \vonld be ,vhen the Queen is mar- 
ried and has child ren." The King's o\vn defence of hitDself 
after,vard, in a letter intended to be a reply to one ,vritten 
to his daughter, the Queen of the Belgians, by Queen '"Tic_ 
tori a, adtnits the fact. " I shall tell you precisely," he says, 
"in what consists the deviation on nlY side. SilUply in IllY 
having arranged ftn- the n1arriage of the Due de )Iontpen- 
sier, not before the Inarriage of the Queen of Spain, for she 
is to be married to the Due de Cadiz at the very monlent 
when my son is married to the Infanta, but before the Queen 
has a child. That is the ,vhole deviation, nothing more, 
nothing les
." '
rhis \\
as surely deviation enough frotll the 
King's pronJise to justify any charge of bad ('lith that could 
be made. The \\.hole question ".as one of succession. rfhe 
objection of England and other Po\\.ers \yas, frolll first to 
last, an objection to any arrangement which might leave 
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the succession to one of Louis Philippe's children or grand. 
child ren. For this reason the King had given his word to 
Queen Victoria that he would not hear of his son's n1arriage 
\vith Isabella's sister until the difficulty about the succession 
had been removed by Isab(
lla herself being married and 
having a child. Such an agreeluent was absolutely broken 
\\?hen the King arranged for the marriage of his son to the 
sister of Queen Isabella at the same time as Isabella's own 
Inarl;age, and when, therefore, it was not certain that the 
young Queen ,vould have any children. The political ques- 
tion-the question of succession-renlained then open as be- 
fore. All the objections that England and other Powers 
had to the nlarriage of the Duc de 
lontpensier stood out as 
strong as ever. It ,vas a question of the birth of a child, 
and no child was born. The breach of faith was Inade in- 
finitely more grave by the fact that in the public opinion of 
Europe Louis Philippe was set down as having brought 
abou t the luarriage of the Queen of Spain "Tith her cousin 
Don Francisco in the hope and belief that the union would 
be barren of issue, and that the wife of his son \vonld stand 
on the next step of the throne. 
'l'he excuse which Louis Philippe put forward to palliate 
what he called his "devi
tion " frolll the promise to the 
Queen was not of a nature calculated to allay the ill feeling 
which his policy had aroused in England. lIe pleaded in 
8U bstance that he had reason to believe in an intended piec
 
of treachery on the part of the English Governlllent, the 
conseqnences of which, if it' "yere successful, ,vonld have 
been injurious to his policy, and the discovery of which, 
therefore, released him from his promise. He had found 
out, as he declared, that there was an intention on the part 
of England to put forward, as a candidate for the hand of 
Queen Isabella, Prince Leopold of Coburg, a cousin of Prince 
Albert. There was so little justification for any such sus- 
picion that it hardly seenled possible a man of Louis Phi- 
lippe's shrewdness can really lÏave entertained it. The Eng- 
lish Governn1ent had al \\Fays steadfastly declined to give 
any support wh
tever to the candidature of this young 
prince. Lord Aberdeen, who was then Foreign Secretary, 
had al \vays taken his stand on the broad principle that the 
marriage of the Queen of Spain was the business of Isabella 
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herself and of the Spanish people; and that so long as that 
Queen and that people ,,?ere satisfied, and the intere
ts of 
Enaland ,vere in no\yise involved, the Government of Queen 
'" 
Victoria ,,
ould interfere in no manner. The candidature of 
Prince Leopold had been, in the first instance, a project of the 
Do\vager Queen of Spain, Christina, a \voman of intriguing 
character, on \vho
e political probity no great r
liance could 
be placed. The English Government had in the most de- 
cided and practical manner proved that they took no share 
in the plans of Queen Christina, and bad no syrnpathy ,,
ith 
theln. But \vhile the \vhole negotiations \vere going on, the 
defeat of Sir Robert Peel's l\linistry brought. Lord Pahuer- 
ston into tbe Foreign Office in place of Lord A. herdeen. The 
very nanle of Palnlerston produced on Louis Philippe and 
his minister the effect vulgarly said to be \vrought on a 
bull by tbe display of a red rag. Louis Philippe treasured 
in bitter mernory the unexpected sncce
s w'hich Palrnerston 
had \von from him in regnrd to Turkey and Egypt. At 
that time, and especially in the court of Louis Phil
pre, for- 
eign politics ,vere looked upon as the field in ". hich tbe 
ministers of great Po\yers contended against each other 
,vith brag and trickery and subtle arts of all kinds; the 
plain principles of il1tegrity and truthful dealing did not 
seem to be regarded as properly belonging to the rules of 
the garne. Louis Philippe probably believed in good faith 
that the return of Lord Palmerston to the Foreign Office 
must mean the renewed aetivity of treacherous plans against 
himself: This, at least, is the only assumption on \\'hich we 
can explain the King's conduct, if \\Te do not ,,,ish to believe 
that he pnt for\vard excuses and pretexts \vhich ,ycre ,vilful 
in tbeir falsehood. Louis Philippe seized on sorne "
ords in 
a despatch of I.Jord Palmerston's, in \vhich the candidature 
of Prince Leopold ,vas simply n1entiolled as a n1atter of faet; 
declared that these ".ords sho\ved that the English Govern- 
ment bad at last openly adopted that candidature, professed 
himself relieved from all previous engagement
, and at once 
hurried on the marriage bet\veen Queen Isabella and her 
cousin, and that of his o\vn son ,vith Isabella's sister. On 
October 10th, 1846, the double marriage took place at :i\Ia- 
drid; and on February 5th fol1o,ving, 1\1. Guizot told the 
French Chambers that the Spanish marriages constituted 
1.-19 
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the first great thing France bad accolnplished completely 
single-handed in Europe since 1830. 
Everyone kno\vs what a failure this 
cheIne proved, so 
far as the objects of Louis Philippe and his minister ,vere 
concerned. Queen Isabella had children; l\Iontpensier's wife 
did not COIne to the throne; and the dyna
ty of I
ouis Phi- 
lippe fell before long, its fall undoubtedly hastened by the 
position of utter isolation and distrust in \\Thich it \vas placed 
l)y the scheme of the Spanish marriages and the feelings 
\vhich it provoked in Europe. The fact "rith ,vhich \\Te have 
to deal, ho\vever, is that the friendship bet \veen England and 
France, from which so many hapl-'Y results seemed likely to 
eome to Europe and the cause of ti-ee governnlent, \\Tas nec- 
essarily interrupted. It would have been impossible to trnst 
any longer to Louis Philippe. The Queen herself entered into 
a correspondence \vith his daughter, the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, in ,vhich she expressed in the clearest and nlost em- 
phatic nlanner her opinion of the treachery with \\Thich Eng- 
land haò been encountered, and suggested plainly enough her 
sense of the moral \vrong involved in such ignoble policy. 
The ,,,hole transaction is but another and a most striking 
condemnation of that odious creed, for a long tinle tolerated 
in state-craft, that there is one moral code for private life and 
another for the \vorld of politics. A Inan ,vho in private 
affairs should act as Louis Philippe and M. Guizot acted 
\\
ould be justly considered infanlous. It is inlpossible to 
suppose that 1\1. Guizot, at least, could have so acted in pri- 
vate life. 1\1. Guizot was a Protestant of a peculiarly au
tere 
type, ,\\rho professed to Inake religious duty his guide in all 
things, and who doubtless did make it so in all his dealings 
as a private eitizen. But it is only too evident that he be- 
lieved the policy of states to allo\\T of other principles than 
those of Christian morality. He allo\ved hinlself to be gov- 
erned by the odious delusion that the interests of a state 
can he advanced aud ought to be pursued by means ,vhich 
an ordinary man of decent character "TonIc] scorn to employ 
for any ohject in private life. A ITI:ln of allY high principle 
,vould not employ such arts in private life to save all hi
 
earthly possessions, and his life and the lives of his \vife an1 
children. Anyone who will take the trouhle to think over 
the whole of this plot - for it can be called by no other 
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name - over the ignoble object which it had in view, tbe 
base 111eanS by \vhich it ,vas carried out, the ruthless disre. 
gard for tbe inclinations, the affections, the happiness, and 
tbe morality of its principal victims; and will then think of 
it as carried on in private life in order to come at the re. 
version of some young and helpless girl's inheritance, \viIi 
perhaps find it hard to understand ho\v the shame can be 
any the less because the principal plotter ,vas a king, and 
the victims \vere a queen and a nation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CHARTIS:ll AND YOUXG IRELAYD. 


THE year 1848 wag an era in the modern history of Eu- 
rope. It \\.as the year of unfulfilled revolutions. The fall 
of the dynasty of Louis Philippe Inay be said to have set 
the revolutionary tide flow'ing. The event in France had 
long been anticipated by keen-eyed obser\Ters. There are 
Inany predictions, delivered and recorded before the revo- 
lution \vas Jret near, \vhich sho\v that it ought not to have 
taken the ,vorld by surprise. The reign of the Bourgeois 
King ,vas unsuited in its good and in its bad qualities alike 
to the genius and the telnper of the French people. The 
people of France have defects enough \\Thich friends and en- 
elnies are ready to point out to them; but it can hardly be 
denied that they like at least the appearance of a certain 
splendor and magnaninlity in their systelns of &,overnrnent. 
This is, indeed, one of their ""eaknesses. It Jays them open 
to the allurenlents of any brilliant adventurer, like the 
"irst 
Napoleon or the Third, ,vho can pronlise then} national 
greatness and glory at the expense perhaps of domestic lib- 
erty. But it nlakes then1 peculiarly intolerant of anything 
mean and sordid in a systell1 or a ruler. There are peoples, 
no doubt, \"ho could be persuaded, and ,,'isely persuaded, to 
put up ,vith a good deal of the ignoble and the shabby in 
their foreign policy for the 
ake of domestic comfort and 
tranquillity. But the French people are al \\"ays impatient 
of anything like nleanness in their ruler
, and the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe \vas especially lllean. Its foreign 
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policy was treacherous; its diplomatists \vere cotntnissioned 
to aet as tricksters; the \,,"ord of a French n1Înist(.ar at a for
 
eign court began to he regarded as on a level of credibility 
with a dicer's oath. The home policy I)f the I{ing ,vas nar. 
ro\v-lniDdec1 and rt 1 pressi \'e enough; but a lnan \v ho played 
upon the national ,veakness more \visely might ha,-e per- 
suaded his people to be content ,vith defccts at home for 
the sake of prestige abroad. Fron1 the bour \rhen it be- 
canle apparent in France that the nation \\Tas not respected 
abroad, the fall of the dynasty "Tas only a Inatter of time 
and change. "fhe terrible story of the De Praslin fan1Ïly 
helped to bring about the catastrophe; the alternate \\'eak- 
ness and ob
tinacy of the Government forced it on; and the 
King's o,,-n lack of decision n1ade it inlpo8sible that wben 
the trial had come it could end in any way but one. 
Louis Philippe fled to England, and his flight ,vas tbe 
signal for long pent-up fires to hreak out all oyer Europe. 
Revolution soon ,vas aflatne oyer nearly all the courts and 
capitals of the Continent. Revolution is like an epiden1Íc, 
it finds out the ,,-eak places in f'ystems. The two European 
coulltries \vhich, being tried by it, stood it best, w.ere Eng- 
land and BelgiuuI. In the latter country the I{ing made 
frank appeal to his people, and told then1 that if they \yish- 
ed to be rid of him he ,vas quite willing to go. I..anguage 
of thi
 kinò is ne\v in the lllouths of sovereigns; and the 
Belgians are a people well able to appreciate it. "rhey de... 
clared for their Iring, and the shock of the revolution pass- 
ed harmlessly a\vay. In England and Ireland the effect 
of the events in France "Tas instantly lllade lnallifest. The 
Chartist arritation at once caIne to a head. Sonle of the 
v 
Chartist leaders called out for the dislnissal of the n1inistry
 
the dissolution of the Parlianlent, the Charter and "no sur- 
render." A national convention of Charti
t
 began its sit- 
tino-s in London to arranO'e for a monster flerHonstl"ation on 

 b 
April 10th. Son1e of the speakers openly cleelared that the 
people ,yere now quite ready to fight for their Charter. 
Others, n10re cautious, advised that no step should be taken 
a<Yainst the la,v until at least it ,vas quite certain that the 
p
ople \vere stronger than the upholdel"R of the existing 
laws. Nearly all the leading Chartists spoke of the revolu- 
tion in" France as an exalnple offered in good titne to th( 
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English people; and it is some,vbat curioJ
s to observe how 
it ,\\yas assunled in the nlost eyident good faith that what 
,ve may call the "age-receiving portion of the population 
of these islands constitutes exclnsi 'gely the EnglÜ:;h people. 
What the ed ucated, the ,veal th y, the O"''llerS of land, the 
proprietors of factories, the ministers of the different denom- 
inations, the authors of books, the painters of pictures, the 
bench, the bar, the army, tbe navy, the med;cal profession- 
\vhat aU these or any of them might think ,vith regard to 
any proposed constitutional changes "yas accounted a 10at- 
tel' in no\vise affecting the resolve of the English" people." 
The moderate men among the Chartists thenlselves \\Tere 
soon unable to secure a hearing; and the "yord of order 
went round among the body, that "the English people" 
Inust have the Charter or a Republic. What had been 
done in France enthusiasts fancied might ,veIl be done in 
England. 
It \\yas determined to present a monster petition to the 
House of CODlrnons delnanding the Chartet., and, in fact, of- 
fering a last chance to Parliament to yield quietly to the 
demand. The petition \vas to be presented by a deputation 
who \\yere to be conducted by a vast procession up to the 
doors of the House. The procession \vas to be formed on 
Kennington COIllnlon, the space then unenclosed \vhieh is 
no"- I:el1llington Park, on tbe south side of London. There 
the ('}l:ll'tists ,vere to be addressed by their still trusted 
leader, Feargns O'Connor, anJ the)- \\.el-e to march in mili- 
tary order to present their petition. The object undoubt- 
edly \vas to make such a parade of phy
ical force as should 
overa\ve the Legislature and the Governnlent) and demon- 
strate the inlpossibllity of refusing a denlaud backed by 
such a reserve of po\ver. The idea ,vas t
ken froin O'Con- 
nell's policy in the monster Ineetings; but there \\.ere nlany 
of the Chartists ,vho hoped for 80tnething Blore than a mere 
den10nstration of phy
ical force, and ,\'bo ,vonId ha,ye been 
heartily glad if some untinlely or unreasonable interference 
on the part of the authorities had led to a colli
ion. A strong 
faith still 8ur\"ived at that day in "That ,vas grandio
ely 
called the might of earnest nrltubers. Ardent vonno- Char- 
.J ::::> 
tists \vho belonged to the titne of life ,yhen anythino- 
eeIllS 

 .J 
 
possible to tbe brave and faithful, and \\yhen facts and exam. 
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pIes count for nothing unless they fa VOl" one's o\\Tn viewf\ 
fully believed that it needed but the firing of tbe first shot, 
"the sparkle of the first s\vord dra,vn," to give success to 
the arnls, though but the bare arn1S, of the people, and to 
lnaugurate the reign of liberty. Therefore, however differ- 
ently and bartulessly eveuts Inay have turned out, we may 
be certain that there \\rent to tbe rendezvous at !{enuin<Y- 

 
ton COlnn1on, on that April 10th, many hundreds of ignorant 
and excitable young men \vho desired nothjng so much as 
a collision '\vith the police and the military, and the reign 
of liberty to follow. The proposed procession ,vas declared 
illegal, and all peaceful and loyal subjects \vere \varned not 
to take any part in it. But this ""as exactly \vhat tbe more 
ardent among the Chartists expected and desired to see. 
They ,,-ere rejoiced that the Governlnent had proclaimed 
the procession unla\vful. Was not that the proper occasion 
for resolute patriots to show that they represented a cause 
above despotic la\v ? 'Vas not that the very opportunity 
offered to them to prove that the people ,,,ere n10re Iuighty 
than their rulers, and that the rulers n1ust obey or abdicate? 
Was not the \vhole sequence of proceedings thus far ex- 
actly after the pattern of the French Revolution? The 
people resolve that they will have a certain den1onstration 
in a certain ,vay; the oligarchical Government declare that 
they shall not do so; the people persevere, and of course 
the next thing nlust be that tbe Government falls, exactly 
as in Paris. When poor Dick S\vi veller, in Dickens's story, 
is recovering froID his fever, he looks forth of his n1Íserable 
bed and Inakes up his mind that he is under the influence of 
some such magic spell as he has become fiuniliar \\yith in the 
"Arabian Nights." IIis poverty-stricken little nurse claps 
ber thin hands with joy to see hinl ali \Te; and Dick n1akes 
up his mind that the clapping of the hands is the sign un- 
derstood of all who read Eastern romance, and that next 
must appear at tbe princess's sumlnons the ro\v of slaves 
with jars of je\\Tels on theil. heads. Poor Dick, reasoning 
from his experiences in the" Arabian Nights," ,vas not one 
whit nlore astray than enthusiastic Chartists reasoning for 
the sequence of English politicg fronl the evidence of \vhat 
had happened in France. The slaves ,vith the jars of je\\yels 
on their heads were just as likely to follow the clap of the 
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poor girl's hands, as the events that had followed a popular 
denlonstration in Paris to follo\\T a popular delnonstration 
in London. To begin \\"ith, the CIJartists did not represent 
any such po\ver in London as tbe I
iberal deputies of the 
French Chamber did in Paris. In the next place, London 
does not govern England, and in our tin1e, at least, ne\'cr did. 
In the third place, the English Go\'ernnlent kne\\r perfectly 
well that they "
ere strong in the general support of the 
nation, and \vere not likely to yield for a single mOlnent 
to the hesitation 'v hich sealed tbe fate of the French mon- 
archy. 
The Chartists fell to disputing. among thelTIselves very 
much as O'Connell's Repealers had done. SorTIe ,,-ere for 
disobeying the orders of the authorities and having the pro- 
ces
ion, and provoking rather than avoiding a collision. At 
a n1eeting of the Chartist Convention held the night before 
the demonstration, "tbe eye of Liberty," as 80nle of the or- 
ators eloquently ternled it, a considerable number "Tere for 
going arlned to I{ennington COJl11110n. Feargns O'Connor 
had, ho\vever, sense enough still left to thro\\T the ".eight of 
his influence against such an insane proceeding, and to insist 
that the delnonstration nlust sho\\' itself to be, as it ,vas fl'om 
the first proclainled to ùe, a strictly pacific proceeding. This 
""as the parting of the \vays in the Chartist as it had been 
in the Repeal agitation. The more ardent spirits at once 
,vithd re\v froln the organization. 'rhose \\' ho luight even at 
the very last haye done mischief if they had ren1ained part 
of the movelnent, ,vithdre\v fronl it; and Chartism \vas left 
to be represpnted by an open-air nleeting and a petition to 
Parlian1ent, like all the other denlou
trations that the nle- 
tropolis haJ seen to pass, hardly heeded, across the field of 
politics. But the public at large ".:18 not a"'are that the 
fangs of Chartisnl had been dra \vn before it ".as let loose to 
play on Kennington Common that mernorable 10th of April. 
London a\voke in great alarln that day. The Chartists in 
their most sanguine nloments never ascribed to thenlsel ves 
balf the strength that honest alarnlists of the bourgeois class 
,,"ere ready that nlorning- to ascribe to them. The ,,'ildest 
rUlnors "'ere spread abroad in many parts of the nletropolis. 
Long before the Chartists had got together on l{ennington 
Common at all, various remote quarters of London ,,"ere filled 
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\\.ith horrifying reports of encounters bet,\\reen the insurgents 
and the police or the military, in ,vhich tbe Chartists inva- 
ria.bly had the better, and as a result of ,vhich they were 
luarching in full force to the particular district "rhere the 
1110mentary panic prevailed. London is ,vorse off than nlo
t 
cities in such a tilne of alarlll. It is too large ftH. true ac- 
counts of things rapidly to diffll
e themsel,'es. In April, 
1848, the street telpgraph ,vas not in use for carrying news 
through cities, and the rapidly succeeding editions of the 
cheap papers were as yet unkno\\YI1. In various quarters of 
London, tbel-efore, the citizen ,vas left through the greater 
part of the day to all the agonies of doubt and uncertainty. 
There ,vas no Jack, ho\vever, of pub1ic prpeautions against 
an outbreak of aroled Chartisrn. The Duke of '\7" ellington 
took charge of all the arrangenH
l}ts for guarding the pu blic 
buildings and defending the Illctropolis general1y. He act- 
ed with extrenle caution, 
Jnd told several influential persons 
that the troops \vere in readiness every\vhere, but that they 
would not be seen unle
s an occasion actually rose t()). call- 
ing on their services. "fhe coolness and presl
nce of n1Înd of 
the stern old soldier are \vell illnstrated in the fact that to 
several persons of influence alld authority \vho came to hinl 
with suggestions Îor the defence of this place or that, his al- 
most invariable an8"'(:I. \\Tas " done already," or "done t\VO 
hours ago," or 80lnethi))g of the kind. A vast number of 
Londoners enrolled theluselves as 
pecial constables for the 
maintenance of la,,, and order. Nearly t\VO hnndred thou- 
sand persons, it is said, ,vere sworn in for this pllJ.pose; and 
it \vill al ways be told as an odd incident of that famous 
oJ 
scare, that the Prince Louis Napoleon, then living in Lon- 
don, was one of those who volunteered to bear arlns in the 
preservation of order. Not a long tinle was to pass a \yay 
before the Inost lawless outrage on the order and life of a 
peaceful city was to be perpetrated by the special ('ommand 
of the man ,vho ,vas so ready to lend the saving ai(l of his 
constable's staff to protect Engli
h society ngainst some poor 
hundreds or thousands of English ,vorking-n1en. 
The crisis, however, luckily proved not to stand in need 
of such saviors of society. The Chartist den1onstration 
,vas a \vl"etched L6].ilure. The separation of the Chartists 
"Tho "-aJJtpd force fronl tho
e ,\yho "Tnnte(1 ord
rly procped.. 
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ings reduced the project to nothing.. The meeting on Ken- 
nington COmJllOn, 80 far from being a gathering of half a 
million of men, was not a larger concourse tban a temper- 
ance demonstration had often drawn together on the same 
spot. SOlne tv{enty or t"reuty-five thousand persons \vere 
on Kennington Comlllon, of \vhom at least half were said to 
be mere lookers-on, cOlne to see \vhat \\Tas to bappen, and 
carino- nothinO' whatever about the Peo l )le's Charter. The 

 ò:) 
procession was not forlneò, O'Connor birllself strongly insist- 
inO' on obedience to the orders of the authorities. 'fbere 
ò:) 
were speeches of the usual kind by O'Connor and others; 
and the opportunity ""as made available by some of the 
more extrellle, and consequently disappointed Chartists, to 
express in very vehelnent language their not unreasonable 
conviction tbat the leaders of the con\"ention \vere hum- 
bugs. The \vhole affair, in truth, \yas an absurd anachro- 
nisIn. The lovers of la\\
 and order could have desired noth- 
ing better than that it sbould thus COBle forth in the light 
of day anù sho\v itself. The clap of the hand \vas given, 
but the sla\'es \vith the jars of je\vels did not appear. It is 
not that the delnands of the Chartists \vere anachronisms 
or absurdities. 'Ve have already sho\vn that luany of then1 
were.j l1st and reasonable, and that all came ,vithin the fair 
scope of political argument. 'fhe anachronisul ,vas in the 
idea that the display of physical force could any longer be 
needed or be allo\ved to settle a political controversy in 
England. The absurdity ,vas in the notion that the \""age- 
l'ecei ving classes, and tbey alone, are "the people of Eng- 
land. " 
The great Chartist petition itsel
 'v hich ""as to have 
made 80 profound an impression on the House of Commons, 
proved a
 utter a failure as the den1onstration on Kenning- 
ton Conlnlon. 
Ir. O'Connor, in presenting this portentons 
docunlent, boasted that it would be found to have five Jnill- 
ion seven hundred thousand signatures in round n\lll1bers. 
The calculation ,vas made in very round nunlbers indeed. 
The Committee on Public Petitions \\
ere requested to nlake 
a minute exanlination of tbe docun1ent, and to report to the 
House of Commons. The committee called in the service 
of a little army of la,,"-stationers' clerks, and went to "90rk 
to analyze the signatures. They found, to begin with, that 
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the whole number of signatnre
, genuine or other,vise, fell 
short of two millions. But that "'as not all. The commit- 
t
e found in many cases that whole sheets of the petition 
were signed by the one hand, and that eight per cent. of the 
signatures were those of women. It did not need much in- 
vestigation to prove that a large proportion of the signa- 
tures were not genuine. The name of the Queen, of Prince 
Albert, of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
John Russell, Colonel Sibthorp, and various other public 
personages, appeared again and again on the Chartist roll. 
SOllIe of these en1illent persons would appear to ha ,'e car- 
ried their zeal for the People's Charter so far as to keep 
signing their names untiringly all over the petition. A 
large nUI11ber of yet stranger allies ,vould seen1 to have been 
drawn to the cause of the Charter. "Cheeks the l\larine" 
was a personage very familiar at that time to the rearlers 
of Captain l\Iarryat's sea stories; and the name of that 
mythical hero appeared ,vith bewildering iteration in the 
petition. So did" Davy Jones ;" so did various persons de- 
scribing themselves as Pugnose, Flatnose, W ooden-Ieg
, and 
by other such epithets acknowledging curious personal df1- 
fects. We need not describe the laughter and scorn \\Thich 
these revelations produced. There really was not anything 
very marvellous in the discovery. 1'he petition "was got 
up in great haste and with almost utter carelessness. Its 
sheets used to be sent any\vhere, and left lying about any- 
"There, on a chance of obtaining signatures. The telllpta- 
tion to school-boys and practical jokers of all kinds was ir- 
resistible. Wherever there ,vas a mischicyous hanò that 
could get hold of a pen, there \vas sonle nalne of a royal per- 
sonage or some Cheeks tbe Marine at once added to the 
muster-roll of the Chartists. As a matter of fact, almost all 
large popular petitions are found to have some such buffoon- 
eries Inixed up with their serious busines
. The COInruittee 
on Petitions have on several occasions had reason to dra\v 
attention to the obviously fictitious nature of signatures 
appended to such docuI11pnts. The petitions in favor of 
O'Connell's movement used to lie at the doors of chapels all 
the Sunday long in Ireland, with pen and ink ready for all 
who approved to sign; and it was many a time the favor- 
ite amusement of sehool-boys to Rcra,vl do\vn the most gro- 
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tesque names and nonsensical imitations of names. But the 
Chartist petition had been so loudly boasted of: and the 
\vhole Chartist movenlent had created such a Rcare, that the 
delight of the public generally at any discovery that thre\v 
both into ridicule ,vas over,vhelrning. It \yas Blade certain 
tbat the number of genuine signatures \vas ridiculously he- 
low the estimate formed by the Chartist leaders; and the 
agitation, after terrifying respectability for a long titHe, sud- 
denly sho"Ted itself as a thing only to be laughed at. The 
laughter was stentorian and over,vhelnling. The \yery fact 
that the petition contained so nlany absurdities \\9a8 in itself 
an evidence of the sincerity of those ,vho presented it. It 
was not likely that they "90uld have furnished their enemies 
\vith so easy and tempting a "Tay of turning them into ridi- 
cule, if they had kno\vn or suspected that there ,vas any lack 
of genuineness in the signatures, or that they \vonid ha\'e 
provided so ready a means of decrying their truthfulness as 
to clainl five millions of nalnes for a dOCulllent ,vhich they 
kne\v to have less than t,vo Inillions. The Chartist leaders 
in all their doings sho\\Ted a '''"ant of accurate calculation, 
and of the franle of mind \vhich desires or appreciates such 
accuracy. The famous petition "Tas only one other exarn- 
pIe of their habitual ,veakness. It did not bear testimony 
against their good faith. 
The effect, hO\\ge\'er, of this unlucky petition on the Eng- 
lish public mind '\\"as deeisive. Fronl that day Charti
m 
ne'''er presented itself to the ordinary nliddle-class English- 
luan as anything but an object of ridi(
ule. The terror of 
the agitation ,vas gone. There \\Tere efforts nlade again and 
again during the year by some of the nlore earnest and ex- 
trelue of the Chartist leaders to rene\\T the 
t.rength of the 
3gitation. The outb,'eak of the Young Ir
land 1110vement 
found many sympathizers anlong the English Chartists, more 
e
pecially in its earlier sta
es; and SOUle of the Chartists in 
London and other great Eilglish cities endeavored to light 
up the fire of their agitation again by the help of some brand
 
eaught up fron} the pile of di
affection 'v hich l\litchel and 

Ieagher were setting ablaze in Duhlin. A nlonster gath- 
ering of Chartists ,vas announced for 'Vhit-l\londay, June 
12th, and again the metropolis ,yas thrO\Yll into a nlonlen- 
tary alarm, very different in strength, however, from thnt of 
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the famous 10th of April. Again precautions were taken 
by the n1Ïlitary authorities against the possible rising of an 
insurrectionary n1ob. Nothing came of this last gasp of 
Chartism. The Times of the fol1o,ving day remarked that 
there "
as absolutely nothing to record, " nothing except the 
blankest expectation, the nlost n1Í
erable gaping, gossiping, 
and grul1Ibling of disappointed listeners; the standing about, 
the roarning to and fro, the dispersing and the sneaking 
hOlne of some poor siu1pletons \v ho had "Tandered forth in 
the hope of SOITIe miraculous crisis in their affail.s." It is 
impossible not to pity tbose "Tho ,vere thus deceiyed; not 
to feel sorne regret for the earnestness, the hope, the igno- 
)9ant, passionate energy which ,vere thrown a ,vay. 
Nor can we feel only surprise and contenlpt for those 
,vho imagined that the Charter and the rule of \vhat ,vas 
called in their jargon" the people" would do 80nlething to 
regenerate their miserable lot. They had at least seen that 
up to that time Parlian1ent had done little tor then1. There 
had been a Parlian1ent of aristocrats and landlords, and it 
had for generations troll bled itself little about tbe class frorn 
,vhon1 Chartism \vas recruited. The sceptre of legislative 
IJower had passed into the hands of a ParIialnent n1ade np 
in great measure of the \vealthy n1iddle ranks, and it had 
thus far sho\vn 110 inclination to distress itself overmuch 
about them. Ahll0St every single measure Parliament has 
passed to do any good for the wages-receiving classes and 
the poor generally has been passed since the tin1e "Then the 
Chartists began to be a po\ver. Onr Corn-la\vs' repeal, our 
factory acts, our sanitary legislatiol1, our 111easures referring 
to the homes of the poor-all these have been the \vork of 
later tilnes than those ,,
hich engenilered the Chartist move- 
ment. It is easy to irnagine a Chartist replying, in the early 
days of the movement, to sonIe grave ren1onstrance8 from 
wi
c legislators. lIe n1Ïght say, " Yon tell me I anl n1ad to 
think the Charter can do anything for me and n1Y class. 
But can yon tell me \vhat else ever has done, or tried to 
do, any good for them? You think I am a crazy person, be- 
cause I believe that a popular Parlian1ent could lTIake any- 
thing of the task of government. I ask yon "That have 
you and your like Inade of it already? Things are well 
enough, no doubt, for yon and your class, a pitiful Ininority; 
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but ther could not be any ,vorse for us, and "
e might make 
them better, so far as the great majority are concerned. 
,,' e may fairly crave a trial for our experiment. No mat.. 
ter how ,vild and absurd it may seern, it could not turn out 
for the majority any ,vorse than your scheme bas done." 
It ,vould not haye been very easy then to ans\ver a 
peaker 
who took this line of argument. In truth there ".a
, as \ve 
have already insisted, grievance enough to excuse the Char- 
tist agitation, aHd hope enough in the scheme the Chartists 
proposed to ,van'ant its fair discussion. Such movements 
are never to be regarded by sensible persons as the ,,'ork 
Inerely of knaves aud dupes. 
Chartism bubbled and sputtered a little JTet in some of 
the provincial to\\?ns, and even in London. There ,vere 
Chartist riots in Ashton, Lancashire, and an affray ,,?ith the 
police, and the killing, before the affray, it is painful to have 
to say, of one policernan. "rhere "?el'e Chartists alTested 
in l\lanchester on the charge of preparing insurrectionary 
nlovements. In two or three public-houses in London sotne 
Chartist juntas were arrested, and the police believed they 
had got evidence of a projected rising to take in the \vhole 
of the metropolis. It is not ilnpos8iLle that some ,,'ild and 
frantic schemes of the kind ,vere talked of and partly hatch- 
ed by SOHle of the di8appointed f
1natics of the movement. 
Some of them "'ere fiery and ignorant enough for anything; 
and throughout this memorable year thrones and systenls 
kept toppling dow'n all o\?er Europe in a tnanner that might 
,yell ha \'(
 led feather-headed agitators to fancy that nothing 
,vas stable, and that in England, too, the ,,'histle of a fe\\" 
conspirators nlight bring about a transfoI'rnation scene. All 
this folly carne to nothing but a fe\\'" arrests and a fe\v not 
hea\"y sentences. Atnong th08e trieò in London on charges 
of sedition Inerely \vas l\lr. Ernest Jones, \\'"ho \vas sentenced 
to t\\'"o years' inlprisol11nent. 1\lr. Jones has ùeen already 
Bpoken of as a man of po
ition and of high culture; a poet 
whose verses sometirnes might alrnost claim for their author 
the possession of gellius. He \vas an orator \vhose speeches 
then and after obtained the enthu
ia8tic admiration of John 
Bright. He belonged rather to the school of revolutionists 
which established itself as Y onng Ireland, than to the class 
of the poor Fussells and Cuffeys and uned Heated \yorking- 
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TIleD ,\\Tho made t1p the foremost ranks of the aggressive 
Chartist movelnent itl its later period. lIe might have had 
a brilliant anù a useful career. lIe outlived the Chartist 
era; lived to }"etu."n to peaceful agitation, to hold public 
controversy ,vith th
 eccentric and clever Professor Blackie, 
of Edinburgh, on the l'elative advantages of republicanisnl 
and monarchy, and to stan
 for a Parliamentary borough at 
the genél"al ele
tion of 1868; and then his career was closed 
by death. 1..}}e close ,vas sadly þ
"en1ature even then. He 
had píungeâ ìrnmaturely into politics, and although a whole 
.genération had vassed away since hi8 ilébut, he \vas but a 
young Dlan comparatively ,vhen the last scûue came. 
Here COlnes, not inappropriately, to an end the history of 
English ChartÍsrn. It died of publicity; of exposure to the 
air; of the Anti-Corn-Iaw League; of the evidènt tenùency 
of the tin1e to settle all questions by reason, argurnent, and 
majorities; of gro,ving education; of a strengthening f;t:;'Ilse 
of duty an10ng all the more influential classes. vVhen Sir' 
John Campbell spoke its obituary years before, as we have 
seen, he treated it as simply a monster killed by the just 
severity of the la\v. Ten years' experience taught the Eng- 
lish public to be ,viser than Sir John Can1pbcl1. Chartism 
did not die of its own excesses; it became an anachronism; 
no one wanted it any more. All that ,vas sound in its 
claims asserted itself, and ,vas in time conceded. But its ac- 
tive or aggressive influence ceased with 1848. The history 
of the reign of Queen Victoria has not any further to con- 
cern itself about Chartism. Not since that year has there 
been serious talk or thought of any agitation asserting its 
claims by the use or even the display of armed force in 
England. 
The spirit of the tilDe had, meanwhile, made itself felt in 
a different way in Ireland. For some months before the 
beginning of the year the Young Ireland party had been es- 
tablished as a rival association to the Repealers ,vbo still 
believed in the policy of O'Connell. It was inevitable that 
O'Connell's agitation should beget sonle such movenlent. 
The great agitator had brought the ten1peraJnent of the 
younger men of his party up to a fever heat, and it \vas ou t 
of the question that all that heat should subside in the veins 
of young colle
ians and school-boys at the precise moment 
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when the leader found that he had been going too far, and 
ga ve the \vord for peace and retreat. The infl nence of 
O'Connell had been \valling for a titne before his death. It 
"
as a personal influence depending on his eloquence and his 
po\\"er, and these of course had gone ùo\vn \\rith his personal 
decay. The .1Yation ne\\'spaper, ,vhich \\'as conducted and 
,vritten for by some rising young men of high culture and 
renlarkable talent, had long been ,vriting in a style of ro- 
Dlantic and sentiIllental nationalism ,,, hich could hardly gi ve 
much satisfaction to or deri ve n1uch satisfaction froIn the 
some\vhat cunning and trickish agitation ,vhich O'Connell 
had set going. The .L,-ration and the clever youths ,vho 
,,'rote for it ,vere all for nationalism of the IIellenic or French 
tJ"pe, anù ,vere disposed to laugh at constitutional agitation, 
and to chafe against the influence of the priests. The fanlÏne 
had created an immense amount of unreasonable but certain- 
ly not unnatural indignation against the Governnlent, ,,,ho 
""ere accused of having paltered ,vith the agony and danger 
of the titne, and having clung to tbe letter of the doctrines 
of political eC0I10nlY "'hen death ,,,as invading Ireland in 
full force. The Young Ireland party had received a lle\v 
snpport by the adhesion of 31r. ',illiatll Sn1Ïth O'Brien to 
their ranks. 1\lr. O'Brien ,vas a man of considerable influ- 
ence in Ireland. He had large property and high rank. He 
"
as connected ,,'ith or related to nlany aristocratic fanlilies. 
IIis brother \\yas Lord lnehiquin; the title of the nlarquisate 
of Thoillond ""as in the fan1ily. He ,vas undoubtedly de- 
scended from the falnOl1S Irish hero and king, Brian Born, 
and ,vas almost inordinately proud of bis clairns of long de- 
8cellt. lIe had the highest personal character and the finest 
sense of honor; but his capacity for leadership of any move- 
ment ,vas very slender. A poor speaker, ,,"ith little Dlore 
than an ordinary country gentleman's share of intel1eet, 
O'Brien ,vas a ".ell-meaning but ,veak and vain nlan, ""hose 
head at last became alnlost turned by the honlage \\
 hich his 
follo\vers and the Irish people generally paid to him. lIe 
\vas, in short, a sort of Lafayette manqué j under the happi- 
est auspices he could never have been lllore than a successful 
Lafayette. But bis adhesion to the cause of Young Ireland 
gave tb
 movement a decided iU1pnlse. His rank, his legen.. 
dary descent, his undoubted chiva]ry of character and purity 
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of purpose, lent a rOlnantic interest to his appearance as the 
recognized leader, or at least the figure-head, of the Young 
Irelanders. 
Smith O'Brien was a man of lllore mature years than most 
of his c0111panions in the Uloverllent. He was sorne forty-three 
or four years of age when he took the leader
hip of the nlove- 
mente Thonlas Francis 
Ieagher, the lllost brilliant orator of 
the party, a Illan ,,,ho under other cOllditions n1Îght have risen 
to great distinction in public life, \vas then only about two 
or three and t\venty. l\Iitchel aud Duü'y, \,"ho \vere regard- 
ed as elders :11110ng the Young lrelanders, \\7ere perhaps each 
sonle thirty years of age. There ,vere many Inen, lllore or 
Jess proruinent in the lllovement, who were still younger than 
Meagher. One of these, who afterw'ard rose to 80lnc distine- 
tion in Anlerica, and is long since dead, wrote a poenl about 
the time ,,,hen the Y onng Ireland Bl0ven1ent w'as at its 
height, in which he cOJlunenlorated sadly his attail1lnent of 
his eighteenth year, and deplored that, at an :lge when Chat- 
terton ,vas rnighty and l{eats had glinlpses into spirit-land- 
the age of eighteen, to wit-he, this young Irish patriot, had 
yet acconlplished nothing for his native country. 1\108t of 
his cornpauions sympathized ful1y with hin1, and thought his 
ilnpatiellce natural and reasonable. The Young Ireland agi- 
tation ,vas at first a sort of college debating society move- 
ment, and it never became really national. It was com- 
posed for the most part of young journalists, young schol- 
ars, amateur litté1 4 ateurs, poets en ller'be, orators moulded on 
the finest patterns of Athens aud the French Revolution, and 
aspiring youths of the Chernbino tilDe of life, who were am- 
bitious of distinction as heroes in the eyes of young ladies. 
Arnong the recognized leaders of the party there was hardly 
one in want of nloney. Some of them ,vere young men of 
fortune, or at least the sons of wealthy parents. Not many 
of the dangerous revolutionary elements were to be found 
among these clever, re
pectable, and precocious youths. 
The Young Ireland movement \vas as absolutely unlike the 
Chartist movement in England as any political agitation 
could be unlike another. Unreal and unlucky as the Char- 
tist movement proved to be, its ranks were recruited by 
genuine passion and genuine misery. 
Before the death of O'Connell the formal secession of the 
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Young Ireland party from tbe regular Repealers had taken 
place. It arose out of an attempt of O'Connell to force 
upon the ,,,hole body a declaration cOllden1ning the use of 
physical force-of the sword, as it ,vas grandiosely called- 
in any patriotic movement "7 batever. It \vas in itself a sign 
of O'Connell's failing powers and judgment that he expected 
to get a body of men about the age of )[eagher to make a. 
formal declaration against the ,veapon of Leonidas and l\lil- 
tiades, and all the other heroes dear to classically-instructed 
youth. l\leagher declaimed against the idea in a burst of 
poetic rhetoric which made his follo,v'ers believe that a new 
Grattan of bolder style was con1ing up to recall the manhood 
of Ireland that had been banished by the agitation of O'Con- 
nell and the priests. "I aID not one of those tame moral- 
ists," the young orator exclaimed, "\\yho say that liberty is 
not ,yorth one drop of blood. . .. Against this miserable 
111axim the noblest virtue that has saved and sanctified h u- 
manity appears in judgment. FroIn the blue \\"aters of the 
Bay of Salamis; from tbe valley over \\yhich the sun stood 

till and lit the Israelite to victory; from the cathedral in 
which the sword of Poland has been sheathed in the shroud 
of Kosciusko ; from tbe convent of St. Isidore, 'v here the fiery 
hand that rent the ensign of St. George upon the plains of 
Ulster has mouldered into dust; fron1 the sands of the des- 
ert, where the \\Tild genius of the Algerine so long has scared 
the eagle of the Pyrenees; from the ducal palace in this 
kingdom, \vhere the memory of the gallant and seditious 
Geraldine enhances more than royal fa yor tbe splendor of 
his race; from the solitary grave ",.ithin this mute city \",hich 
a dying bequest has left without an epitaph-ob! from ev- 
ery spot where heroism has had a sacrifice or a triumph, a 
'Voice breaks in upon the cringing cro\vd that cherishes this 
maxim, crying, Away with it-aw'ay \vith it!" 
The reader will probably think that a generation of young 
men might have enjoyed as much as they could get of this 
sparkling declamation without much harn1 being done there- 
by to the cause of order. Only a cro,vd of ".ell-educated 
young Irishmen fresh from college, and with the teaching of 
tbeir country's history ,vhich the 
""'ation was pouring out 
weekly in prose and poetry, could possibly bave understood 
all its historical allusions. No harm, indeed, would ha'.e 
1.-20 
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come of this graceful and poetic movement ,\"ere it not for 
events ,vhich the Young Ireland party had no share in bring- 
ing about. 
"fhe Continental revolutions of the year 1848 suddenly 
converted the rnovement froln a literary and poetical organ- 
ization into a rebellions conspiracy. The fever of that wild 
epoch spread itself at once over Ireland. When crowns 
were going dO\Vll every\vhere, "'bat \vonder if Hellenic 
Young Irelandislll believed that the moment had come \vhell 
the cro\\'n of the Saxon invader too ,vas destined to fall? 
The French n.evolution and the flight of Louis Philippe set 
Ireland in a raptnre of hope anù rebellious joy. Lamartine 
becanle the hero of the hour. A copy of his sho,,"y, super- 
ficial "Girondists" \\"as in the hand of every true Young 
lrelander. l\Ieagher was at once declared to be the Vergn- 
iaud of the Irish revolution. Srnith O'Brien was called 
upon to beconle its Lafayette. A deputation of Young Ire- 
landers, with O'Brien and l\Ieagher at their head, "Taited 
upon Lanlartine, and were received by hill1 \\"ith a cool good- 
sense \\7 hicb lllade Englishmen greatly respect his judgment 
and prudence, but which nluch disconcerted the hopes of 
the Young Irelanders. l\Iany of these latter appear to have 
taken in their most literal sense SOllle ,vords of Lamartine's 
about the synlpathy of the ne\v French Republic \vith the 
struggles of oppressed nationalities, and to have tàncied that 
the Republic "Tould seriously consider the propriety of go- 
ing to "Tar with England at the request of a few young nlen 
froln Ireland, hèaded by a country gentleman and meruber 
of Parliament. In the mean tinle a fresh and a stronger in- 
fluence tban that of O'Brien or l\Ieagher had arisen in Young 
Irelandism. Young Ireland itself now split into two sec- 
tions, one for immediate action, the other for caution and 
delay. The party of action ackno\vledged the leadership of 
John l\Iitche1. The organ of this section \vas the ne\\1spa- 
per started by l\litchel in opposition to the Nation, which 
had grown too slow for him. The ne\\T journal ,,?as called 
the United Irishman, and in a short tinle it had conlpletely 
distanced the Nation in popularity anil in circulation. 'l"he 
deliberate policy of the United Irislzn1.an was to force the 
hand first of the Government aud tben of the Irish people. 
Mitchel bad made up his D1ind so to rouse the passion of the 
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people as to cOlnpel the Government to take steps for the 
prevention of rebellion by the arrest of sonle of the leaders. 
Then :\litchel calculated upon the populace rising to defend 
or reRcue their heroes-and then the gan1e would be afoot; 
Ireland would be entered in rebellion; and the rest \vould 
be for fa te to decide. 
This looks now a very ,vild and hopeless scheme. So, of 
course, it proved itself to be. But it did not appear so hope- 
less at the tinle, even to cool heads. At least it 111ay be 
called the only scheme which had the slightest chance of 
success; ,,"e do not say of success in establishing the in- 
dependence of Ireland, \v hich l\litchel sought for, but in set- 
ting a genuine rebe1lion afoot. 
Iitchel ,vas the one fornli. 
dable man among the rebels of '48. He ,vas the one man 
,vho distinctly kne\v \vhat he ,,?anted, and ,vas prepared to 
run any rìsk to get it. He \\'as cast in the very mould of 
the genuine revolutionist, and unrler different circumstances 
Inight ha,"e played a fornlÏdable part. lIe canle from the 
northern part of the island, and "Tas a Protestant Dissenter. 
It is a fact ,vorthy of note that a1l the really forn1Ìdable 
rebels Ireland has produced in Inodern tirnes, froln "T olfe 
Tone to 
lítchel, have been Protestants. l\litchel \vas a man 
of great literary talent; indeed a man of soolething like 
genius. He "'Tote a clear, bold, incisive prose, keen in its 
scorn and satire, going directly to the heart of its purpose. 
As mere prose, sonle of it is ,,'orth reading even to-day for 
.its cutting force and pitiless irony. 
litchel issued in his 
paper \veek after \veek a challenge to the Government to 
prosecute hiIll. He poured out the most fiery sedition, and 
used every incenti,'e that ,,'"ords could supply to rouse a hot- 
headed people to arms, or an impatient Government to some 
act of severe repression. l\litchel \vas quite ready to nlake 
a sacrifice of himself if it "'ere necessary. It is possible 
enough that he had persuaded himself into the belief that a 
rising in Ireland against the Governnlent might be success- 
ful. But there is good reason to think that he ,,'"ould have 
been quite satisfied if he could have stirred up by any proc- 
ess a genuine and sanguinary insurrection, \\Thich would 
have read wen in the papers, ana redeenled the Irish K ation- 
alists from \vhat he considered the disgrace of never ha\?ing 

bowJ) that they knew ho\v to die for their cause. lIe kept 
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on urging tbe p.eople to prepare for warlike effort, and every 
week's United Irishman contained long descriptions of how 
to make pikes and how to use then1; ho\v to cast bullets, 
bo\v to make the streets as dangerous for the hoofs of ca val- 
ry horses as Bruce Dlade the field of Bannockburn. Some 
of the recipes, if we n1ay call then} so, \vere of a peculiarly 
ferocious kind. The nse of vitriol \V:18 reeonllnended aI110ng 
other destructi ve agencies. A feeling of detestation ,vas 
not unnaturally aroused against :\Iitchel, even in the n1Ïuds 
of many who sympathized ,,-ith his general opinions; and 
those whom we may call the Girondists of the party sOlne- 
what shrank from him, and ,\"ould gladly have been rid of 
bim. It is true that the nlost ferocious of these vitriolic 
articles were not \vritten by hinl; nor did he know of the 
falnous recomlnendation about the thro\ving of vitriol until 
it appeared in print. He was, ho\vever, justly and properly 
as well as technically responsible for all that appeared in a 
paper started with such a purpose as that of the United Irish- 
1nan, and it is not even certain that he would bave disap- 
proved of the vitriol- thro\ving recomlnendation if he had 
known of it in tinle. lIe never disavo\ved it, nor took any 
pains to sho,v that it was not his o,v'n. The fact that he 
was not its author is, therefore, only mentioned here as a 
lnatter n10re or less interesting, and not at all as any excuse 
for l\litchel's general style of ne\vspaper "Tar-making. He 
\vas a fanatic, clever and fearless; he \vould neither have 
:1
kpd qnarter nor given it; and, undoubtedly, if Ireland had 
had n1any men of his desperate resolve she \vould have been 
plunged into a bloody, an obstinate, and a disastrous contest 
against the strength of the British Government. 
In the mean. time that Government had to do something. 
The Lord.. lieutenant could not go on forever allowing a 
ne\\Tspaper to scream out appeals to rebel1ion, and to pub- 
lish every week minute descriptions of the easiest and quick.. 
est \vay of killing off English soldiers. The existing Jaws 
were not strong enough to deal with l\litchel and to sup" 
press his paper. It \vonld haye been of little account to 
proceed against him under the ordinary laws \vhich con- 
demned seditious speaking or \\'Titing. Prosecutions were, 
in fact, set on foot against O'Brien, Meagher, and l\Iitcbel 
himself for ordinary offences of th3t kln(l; hut the accused 
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men got bail, and ,vent on meantime speaking and writing 
as before, and when the cases came to be tried by a jury the 
Government failed to obtain a conviction. 1'he Governn1ent, 
therefore, brought in a bill for the better security of tbe 
Crown and Governn1ent, making all written incitement to 
insurrectioll or resistance to the la\v felony, punishable ,vith 
transportation. 1"his llleasure "'as passed rapidly through 
all its stages. It enabled the Govern ment to suppress news- 
papers like the United Irishman, and to keep in prison \\"ith- 
out bail, ,vhile awaiting tria], allY one charged ,vith an of- 
fence under the lle\V ....J\ct. )litchel soon gave the authorities 
an opportunity of testing the efficacy of the Act in hi
 pel"- 
son. He repeated his incitelnellts to insurrection, ,vas ar- 
rested and thro\vn into prison. The climax of the excite- 
ment in Ireland ""as reached ,,"hen :\litchel's t.,"ial can1e on. 
Tbe:ce can be little douLt that be "ras filled ,,,ith a strong 
hO}Je that his follo\vers ,vould attelnpt to rescne him. He 
wrote froll1 his cell that he could h
ar around the \\"a1]8 of 
his prison every Ilight the tranlp of hundreds of sympathiz- 
ers, "felons in heart and soul." The Governn1ent, for their 
part, \vere in full expectation that some sort of rising \,,"ould 
take place. For the tinIe, Sn1Ïth O'Brien, l\Ieagher, and all 
the otber loung lrelallders ,,-ere thro,\"n into the shade, and 
the eyes of the \\"hule country ,vere turned upon l\litchel's 
cell. Had there been another l\litchel ont-of:doors, as fear- 
less and reckless as the l\litchel in the prison, a sanguinary 
outbreak \vould probably have taken place. But the lead- 
ers of the movement outside w'ere by no means clear in their 
o\vn minds as to the course they ought to pursue. 
lany of 
them ""ere well satisfied of the hopelessness and folly of any 
rebellious n1ovement, and nearly all \,ere quite a\\"are that, 
in any case, the country jnst then ,vas \vholly unprepared for 
allY thing of the kind. 1\ ot a fe\v had a shre,,"d suspicion 
that the movement never had taken any real hold on the 
heart of the country. Some \\"ere jealous of 1\1itehel's Rud- 
deu popularity, and in their secret h
arts were disposed to 
curse him for the trou ble he had brought on them. But 
they could not atten1pt to gi,.e open' utterance to such a 
sentiment. l\litchel's boldnes
 and resolve had placed them 
at a sad disad vantage. He had that superiority of influencp 
over them that do\\"n righ t determination ah\'a ys !:i '"
S a man 
...... .. '- 
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over colleagues who do not quite know what they "ronId 
have. One thing, ho\vever, they could do; and that they 
did. They discouraged any idea of an attenJpt to rescue 
Mitchel. His trial canJe on. He was found guilty. He 
made a short but po\verful and impassioned speech from the 
dock; he ,vas sentenced to fourteen years' transportation; 
he was hurried under an escort of cavalry through the streets 
of Dublin, put on board a ship of \var, and in a few hours 
was on bis ,yay to Bermuda. Du blin rern3-ined perfectly 
quiet; the country outside hardly kne\\y ,vhat ,vas happen- 
ing until l\litchel ,vas well on his ,vay, and far-seeing per- 
sons smiled to thenlsel ves and said the danger ".as all over. 
So, indeed, it proved to be. The remainder of the proceed- 
ings partook rather of the nature of burlesque. The Young 
Ireland leaders became more demonstrati ve than ever. The 
Nation ne\vspaper no\v went in openly for rebellion, but re- 
bellion at some unnamed tinIe, and ,,,hen Ireland should be 
ready to meet the Saxon. It seemed to be assumed that the 
Saxon, '\vith a characteristic love of fair-play, \\.ould let his 
foes make all the preparations they pleased ,vithout any in- 
terference, and that when they announced thenu;clyes ready, 
then, but not until then, '\Tould he corne forth to fight \\1ith 
them. SnIith O'Brien ,vent about the country holding re- 
views of the" Confederates," as the Young Irelanders called 
themselves. The Governrnent, ho\vever, sho\ved a contempt 
for the rules of fair-play, suspended the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, and issued \\1'arrant8 for the arrest of S01ith 
O'Brien, l\Ieagher, and other Confederate leaders. 'The 
Young lrelanders received the ne\ys of this unchivalric pro- 
ceeding \vith an outburgt of anger and surprise \vhieh ,vas 
evidently genuine. They had clearly nlade up their nlinds 
that they \vere to go on playing at preparation for rebel- 
lion as long as they liked to keep np the game. They ,"'ere 
completely puzzled by the new condition of things. It \\":1S 
not very clear wbat Leonidas or Vergniaud \vould have done 
under such circunIstances; it \\Ta
 certain that if they \\gere 
all arrested the country would not stir hand or foot on their 
behalf: Some of the principal leaders, therefore - Smith 
O'Brien, l\leagher, Dillon, and others-left Duhlin and went 
down into the country. It is not certain even yet whether 
they had any clear purpose of rebellion at first. It seems 
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proLahle that they thought of evading arrest for a\\?hile, and 
t rviu<T meantime if the COl1ntr\? ,vas readv to folIo\\? them 
w 
 J eI 
into an armed moven1ent. They held a series of gatherings 
\\yhich might be described as Ineetings of agitators, or Inar- 
shallings of rebels, according as one \ras pleased to illterpret 
their purpose. But this sort of thing very soon drifted into 
rebellion. The princi pal body of the füllo\\rers of Snlith 
O"Brien can1e into collision \vith the police at a place called 
Ballingarry, in '"ripperal"Y. They attacked a small force of 
police, ,vho took refuge in the cottage of a poor \\?ido,,'" 
named Cormack. The police held the house as a besieged 
fort, and the rebels attacked them frotn the famous cabbage- 
garden outside. The police fired a fe\v volleys. The rebels 
fired, ,vith ,,? hat \\yretched In uskets and rifles they }Jossessed, 
but ,vithout harlning a single policenlan. After a fe\\T of 
them had been killed or \\?ouuded-it never \\yas perfectly 
certain that any \vere actually killed-the rebel arrny dis- 
p
rsed, and the rebellion ""as all over. In a fe\v days after, 
poor Sn1ith O'Brien \vas taken q nietly at the rail \vay station 
in Thnrles, Tipperary. lIe ,,'as calmly buying a ticket for 
Lin1erick \vhen he \\Tas recognized. He nlade no l'e
istance 
,vhatever, and seenled to regard the ,vhole lllunlnlery as at 
an end. He accepted hiR filte \vith the conlposnre of a gen- 
tlen1an, and, indeed, in all the part \r h ich \vas left for h inl 
to play he bore himself u'ith dignity. It is but justice to an 
unfortunate gentleman to say that SOUle reports \\yhich ,,'ere 
rather ignobly set abroad about his having sho".ed a lack 
of personal courage in the Ballingarry affray \vere, as all 
,vill readily believe, quite untrue. Some of the police de- 
posed tbat during the fight, if fight it could be cal1ed, poor 
O'Brien exposed his life ".ith entire recklessness. One 
policeman said he .coulil ha\'e shot him c3sily at 
everRl 
periods of the little drama, but he felt reluctant to be the 
slayer of the mi
guiderl descendant of the Irish kings. It 
after\vard a}Jpeared, also, that any little chance of carrvinO' 
.. 
 
on any manner of rebellion \\?as put a stop to by Snllt h 
O'Brien's o\\"n resolution that his l'ebel
 must not s
ize the 
private property of anyone. He insisted that his rebellion 
must pay its \yay, anfl the funds ,yere Roon out. The Con- 
federate leader \\yoke from a drean1 ,,
hen he sa,v his follow- 
ers dispersing after the first volley or t\\
O from the police. 
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From that moment he behav
d like a dignified gentleman
 
equal to the fate he bad brought upon him. 
l\Ieagher and two of his companions were arrested a few 
days after, as they were wandering hopelessly and ainl1essly 
through the mountains of rripperary. rrhe prisoners were 
brought for trial before a special commission held at CIon.. 
mel, in r.ripperary, in the follo
ing Septeruber. Srnith 
O'Brien \vas the first put on trial, and he \vas found guilty. 
lIe said a few words with grave and dignified composure, 
sinlply declaring that he had endeavored to do his duty to 
his native country, and that he was prepared to abide the 
conseq nences. He was sentenced to death after the old form 
in cases of high-treason-to be hanged, beheaded, and qnar- 
tered. l\Ieagher ,vas afterward found guilty. Great COln- 
miseration "ras felt for him. His youth and his eloquence 
ll1ade all men and wonlen pity him. His father \vas a 
\vealtby man who had had a respected career in Parlialnent; 
and there had seerned at one tin1e to be a bright and happy 
life before young 1\'Ieagher. rfhe short address in which 
Meagher vindicated his. actions, when caUed upon to sho\v 
cause why sentence of death should not be passed upon him, 
was full of manly and pathetic eloquence. He had nothing, 
he said, to retract or to ask pardon for. "I am not here to 
crave with faltering lip tbe life I have consecrated to the 
independence of my country. . .. I offer to my country, 
as sorne proof of the sincerity \vith whieh I bave thought 
and spoken and struggled for her, the life of a you ngo 
heart. . .. The history of Ireland explains my crime, and 
justifies it. . .. Even here, \vhere the shado,vs of death 
surround Ine, alld froln \vhich I see my early grave opening 
for me in no consecrated soil, the hope ,vhich beckoned me 
forth on that perilous sea '" hereon I have been wrecked, ani- 
mates, consoles, enraptures me. No, I do not despair of my 
poor old country, her peace, her liberty, her glory." 
Meagher ,vas sentenced to death with the same hideous 
forn1ularies as those ,,,hieh had been observed in the case 
of Slnith O'Brien. No one, however, really believed for a 
moment that such a sentence \\Tas likely to be c'arried out 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. The sentence of death \\Tas 
changed into one of transportation for life. Nor was even 
"his carrieà out. The con viets \vere 
ll sent to Australia, 
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and a fe\y years after 
Iitchel contrived to make his escape, 
followed by l\leagher. The manner of escape ,vas at least 
of doubtful credit to the prisoners, for they ,vere placed 
under parole, and a very nice question was raised as to 
,"yhetber they' had not broken their parole by the attempt to 
escape. It \vas a nice question, ,vhich in the case of men of 
very delicate sense of honor could, one ,vould think, hardly 
ha\ye arisen at alL The point in l\litchel's case ,,-as, that he 
actually ,vent to the police court \vithin \vhose jurisdiction 
he \vas, forolally and publicly announced to the 1nagistrate 
that he \\.itbdrew his parole, and invited the magistrate to 
arrest him then and there. But the magi
trate ,vas unpre- 
pared for his coming, and ,vas quite thro\\'n off his guard. 
l\litchel ,vas arrned, and so ,vas a friend who accompanied 
hinl, and \\-ho had planned and carried out the escape. 
They had horses "Taiting at the door, and \vhen they sa,\
 
that the nlagistrate did not kno\v \vhat to do, they left the 
court, mounted the horses, and rode a\\
ay. It \\yas contend- 
ed by :L\litchel and by his conlpal1ion, 1\lr. P. J. Snlyth (af# 
ter\vard a distinguished n1en1ber of Parliament), that they 
had fulfilled aU the conditions required by the parole, and 
had formally and honoraùly ,vithdra\vn it. One is only sur- 
prised ho\v men of honor could thus puzzle and deceive 
themselves. The tlnder
tood condition of a parole is that a 
man \\Tho intends to ,,
itbdra"- it shall place himself before 
his captors in exactly the same condition as he "'as \vhen 
on his pledged \vord of honor they allo\ved hiIll a conlpara- 
tive liberty. It is e,"idcllt that a prisoner ,,'ould ne"c 1 . be 
allo\\yed to go at large on parole if he \\yere to nlake nse of 
his liberty to arrange an the conditions of an escape, and, 
'v hen everything ,va
 ready, take his captors by surprise, 
tell them he \vas no longer bound by the conditions of the 
p1edge, and that they Tnight keep hin1 if they could. This 
"
as the yie\v taken by 8011th O'Brien, ,vho declined to have 
anything to do "yith any plot for escape ,,'hile he "Tas on 
parole. The ad.\yisers of the Cro"Tn recomn1enàed that a 
<.'onditional pardon should be given to the galIant and un- 
fo:-tunate gentleman \vho had behaved in so honoJ"able a 
tnanner. Smith O'Brien received a pardon on condition of 
his not returning to these islands; but this condition \\
as 
"ithdra ,vn after a time, and he came back to Ireland. He 
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died quietly in vVales, in 1864. l\Iitchel settled for a'\vhile 
in Richrnond, Virginia, and becalne an ardent ad "ocate of 
slavery and an ilupassioned chanlpion of the Southern rebel- 
lion. fIe returned to the North after the rebellion, and 
lnore lately came to Ireland, ,,
here, o\ving to some defect in 
the crilninallaw, be could not be arrested, his tinle of penal 
sel,,'itude having expired, although he had not 8erved it. He 
"'as still a hero ,vith a certain class of the people; he was 
put up as a candidate for an Irish county, and eleeted. lIe 
'\vas not allowed to enter the Honse of Comn1ons, ho\vever ; 
the election was declared void, and a new "Trit ""as issued. 
He \\"as elected again, and sorne turrnoil ,vas expected, ",hen 
suddenly l\litchel, who had long been in sinking health, ,vas 
withdra,vn froln the controversy by death. He should bave 
died before. r.rhe later years of his life ""ere only an anti- 
clin13x. His attitude in the flock in 1848 had something of 
dignity and heroislD in it, and even the stanchest enernies 
of his cause adluil'ed hiln. lIe had undou ùtedly great liter- 
ary ability, and if he had never re:1ppeared in politics the 
world ,vouId have thought that a real1y brilliant light had 
been prematurely extinguished. l\Ieagher served in the 
arluy of the Federal States \vhen the \var broke out, and 
show'ed mueh of the soldier's spirit and capacity. Ilis end 
was premature and inglorious. He fell from the deck of a 
stealner one night; it ,vas dark, and there ,vas a strong 
current running; help canle too late. A false step, a 
dark night, and the muddy ,vaters of the l\Ii
souri closed 
the career that had opened ,vith so llluch pron1Ìse of bright- 
n esse 
J\-Iany of the conspicuous Young Irelanders rose to some 
distinction. Charles Gavan Duffy, the editor of the Nation, 
who was t,vice put on his trial after the failure of the insur.. 
rection, but ,vhorll the jury ,vonId not on cither occasion 
convict, became a nlem ber of the I-Iouse of ConI nlons, and 
after,vard en1Îgrated to the colon y of Victoria. He rose to 
be Prime-nlinister there, and recei,
ed knighthood and a 
pension. Tholnas Darcy l\l'Gee, another pronlinel1t rebel, 
,\\yent to the United States, and thence to Canada, w here he 
rose to be a 111inister of the Crown. He was one of the 
most loyal su pporters of the British connection. His un- 
timely death by the hand of an assassin was lamented in 
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England as ".eU as in the colony he had served so wen. 
Some of the young lrelanders renutined in the United States 
and \von repnte; others returned to England, and of these 
not a fe\v entered the House of COIl11110US and \'''ere respect- 
ed there, the follies of their youth quite forgotten by their 
colleagues, even if not diso,yned by themsel "es. A renlark- 
able illustration of the spirit of fairness that generally per- 
vades the House of Commons is found in the tàct that ev- 
ery one th
re respected John 
lartin, ,vho to the day of 
his death avow'ec1 hilnsel
 in Parliament and out of it, a con- 
sistent and unrepentant opponent of British rule in Ireland. 
He \vas respected because of the purity of his character and 
the transparent sincerity of his purpose. l\Iartin had been 
devoted to )Iitchel in his lifetiule, and he died a fe\v days 
after 
litchel's death. 
The Y onng Ireland movement caDle and vanished like a 
shado\v. It never had any reality or substance in it. It 
""as a literary and poetic inspiration altogether. It never 
took the slightest hold of the peasantry. It hardly touch- 
ed any lHen of mature years. It ,vas a rather pretty play- 
ing at rebellion. It ,vas an imitation of the French Revolu- 
tion, as the Girondists imitated the patriots of Greece and 
ROlne. But it might, perhaps, bave had a chance of doing 
menlorable mischief if the poliey of the one only Ulan in 
the business ,,,,ho reaIly ""as in earnest, and 
ras reckle
s, 
had been carried out. It is another illustration of the fact, 
,,"hich O'Connell's tnOven1ent had exenlplified before, that 
in Irish politics a clin)ax cannot be repeated or recalled. 
There is something fitful in all Irish agitation. The na.. 
tional emotion can be \\?rought up to a certain temperature; 
and if at that boiling-point nothing is done, the heat sud- 
denly goes out, and no hlo\ving of Cyclopean beIlo,\"s can 
rekindle it. The I
epeal agitation ""as brought np to this 
point \vhen the nleeting at Clontarf ""as convened; the dis- 
persal of the meeting \\.as the end of the ,,'hole agitation. 
With the Young Ireland nlovernent the trial of 
litchel 
formed the elilnax. After that a ,,"ise legislator ,vould 
have known t ha t there ".as nothing nlore to fear. Petion, 
the revolutionary 1\layor of Paris, knew that \vhen it rained 
his partisans could do nothing. There were, in 1848, ob- 
servant Irishmen ".ho kI)ew that after the 31itchel climax 
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had been reached the crowd would disperse, not to be col. 
lected again for that time. 
These two agitations, the Chartist and the Young Ireland, 
constituted \\That nlay be called our tribute to the power 
of the insurrectionary spirit that ,vas abroad over Europe 
in 1848. In almost every other European State reyolution 
raised its head fiercely, and fought out its claims in the very 
capital, under the eyes of be\vildered royalty. The wholí1 
of Italy, from the Alps to the Straits of Messina, and frotH 
Venice to Genoa, ,vas thro,vn into cOl1\yulsion; "Our Italy" 
once again" shone o'er ,,'ith civil s,,'oràs." There was in- 
surrection in Berlin and in Vienna. The En1peror had to 
fly from the latter city as the Pope had fled from Ron1e. 
In Paris there carne a Red Republican rising against a Re- 
public that strove not to be Red, and the rising was crushed 
by Cavaignac witb a terrible strenuousness that made sorne 
of the streets of Paris literally to run \vith blood. It ,,,as 
a griln foreshado\ving of the Communè of 1871. Anot her 
remarkable foreshado\ving of \vhat \\yas to corne ,vas seen in 
the fact that the Prince Louis Napoleon, long an exile f,'onl 
France, had been allowed to return to it, and at the clo
e of 
the year, in the passion for la \v and order at any price born 
of the Red Republican excesses, had been elected President 
of the French Republic. IIungary \"as ill arms; Spain was 
in convulsion; even S\vitzerland \\'3
 not safe. Our contri- 
bution to this general COllHnotÎon "'as to be found in the 
den1onstration on l{ennington C0111111on, and the abortÍ\'c 
attelnpt at a rising near Bal1ingarry. There could not P08- 
sibl)- be a truer tribute to the solid strcngt h of our systern. 
Not for one lnoment was the politieal constitution of Eng- 
land seriously endangered. Not for one hour did the safety 
of our great cOln1l1unities require a call upon the soldiers in- 
stead of upon the poliee. Not one charge of cavalry ,vas 
needed to put do\vn the fiercest outbur8t of the rebellious 
8pirit in England. Not one 8illglc execution took place. 
The lllcaning of thi8 is clear. It is not that there \\'ere no 
grievances in our systcn1 calling for redress. It is not that 
the existing institutions did not bear heavily do\vn on 11lany 
classes. It is not that our political or social systen1 ,vas 
o 
conspicuously better than that of sOlne European count ries 
which ".ere torn and ploughed up by revolution. To itnag. 
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ine that we owed our freedom from revolution to our free- 
dom from serious grievance, \vould be to n1isread al together 
the lessons offered to our statesmen by that e\pentful year. 
'Ve have done the "pork of \vhole generations of Reforillers 
in the interval bet\veen this time and that. 'Ve have made 
peaceful reforms, political, industrial, legal, since then, \vhich, 
if not to be had other\vise, ,vould have justified any avpeal 
to revolution. There, however, ,ve touch upon the lesson of 
the tirne. Our political and constitutional system rendered 
an appeal to force ullnece
sary and superfluous. 
 0 call to 
3rrns ,vas needed to bring about any reform that the com- 
mon judgment of the conntry might delnand. Other peo- 
ples fle\v to arms because they ,\yere dri\"e
} by despair"; be- 
cause there \vas no \vay in their political constitution for 
the influence of public opinion to nlake itself justly felt; be- 
cause those ,vho \vere in po\ver held it by the force of bay- 
onets, and not of public agreement. The results of the year 
were, on the ,,"hole, unfavorable to popular liberty. The re- 
sults of the year that follo\\-ed \vere decidedly reactionary. 
The tin1e had not conle, in 1848 or 1849, for Liberal princi- 
ples to assert theillselves. Their" great deed," to quote 
some of the \vords of our English poetess, Elizabeth Barrett 
Bro\vning, " \vas too great." "T e in this country "yere 
aYed 
alike fronl the revolution and the reaction by the uni\yersal 
recognition of the fact, :unong all \vho gave themselves time 
to think, that public opinion, being the u]tin1ate ruling pow- 
er, "pas the only authority to \vhich an appeal "'as needed, 
and that in the end justice ,vould be done. All but the very 
wildest spirits could afford to ,vait; and no re,polutionary 
nIo\"ement is really dangerous \vbich is only the ,,,"ork of the 
.wildest spirits. 


ClI.APTER XIX. 


DO
 PACIFICO. 


THE name of Don Pacifico ,vas as familiar to the world 
80me quarter of a century ago as that of 1\1. J ecker ,,,,as 
about the time of the French invasion of 
lexico. Don 
Pacifico becan1e famous for a season as the n1an "'hose quar- 
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rel had nearly brought on a European war, caused a tern.. 
porary disturbance of good relations bet,veen England and 
France, split up political parties in England in a manner 
hardly ever known before, and established the reputation of 
Lord Palmerston as one of the greatest Parliamentary de- 
baters of his tinle. Alllong the memorable speeches deHv- 
ered in the English House ofComlnons, that of Lord Palnler- 
ston on the Don Pacifico debate nll1st al \vays take a place. 
It was not because the subject of the debate \\yas a great 
one, or because there were any grand principles involved. 
The question originally in dispute was unutterably trivial 
and paltry; t.here ,vas no particular principle involved; it 
was altogether what is called in comnlercial litigation a 
question of accou
t; a controversy about the amount and 
time of payment of a doubtful clairll. N or was the speech 
delivered by Lord Palmerston one of the grand historical 
displays of oratory that, even ,,,,hen the sound of them is 
lost, send their echoes to "roll fronl soul to soul." It \vas 
not like one of Burke's great speeches, or one of Chathanl'
. 
It ,vas not one calculated to provoke keen literary contro- 
versy, like Sheridan's celebrated" Begnnl speeeh," \vhich all 
contemporaries held to be unrivalled, but which a later gen- 
eration assumes to have been rather flashy rhetoric. There 
are no passages of splendid eloquence in Palmerston's Pa- 
cifico speech. Its great merit ,vas its ,vonderfnl po\ver as a 
contribution to Parliamentary argnn1ent; as a masterly ap- 
peal to the feelings, the prejudices, and the passions of the 
House of Commons; as a con1plete Parliamentary victory 
over acorn bination of the most influential, eloquent, and 
beterogeneous opponents. 
Don Pacifico was a Jew, a Portuguese by extraction, but 
a nati ,.e of Gibraltar, and a British S11 bject. His house in 
Athens "'as attacked and plundered in the open day, on 
April 4th, 1847, by an Athenian mob, who were headed, it 
was affirmed, by t\VO sons of the Greek 1\1iuister of 'Var. 
The attack caIne about in this war: It had been custornary 
in Greek towns to celebrate Easter by burning an effigy of 
Judas Iscariot. In 1847 the police of Athens \vere ordered 
to prevent this performance, and the mob, disappointed of 
their favorite an1tlSement, ascribed the new orders to the 
influence of the .J (I\ys. Don I->;)eifieo's house happened to 
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stand near the spot 'v here the Judas \\.as annually burnt; 
Don Pacifico \\.as kno,vn to be a J e\\r, and the anger of the 
l110b \vas ".reaked upon hin} accordingly. There could be 
no doubt that the attack ,vas la\vles8, and that the Greek 
authorities took no trouble to protect Pacifico against it. 
Don Pacifico Blade a claim against the Greek GovernlBent 
for compensation. He estimated his losses, direct and in- 
direct, at nearly thirty-t".o !housand pounds sterling. An- 
other claim "ras Blade at the san1e tin1e by another British 
subject, a nlan of a very different stamp fron1 Don Pacifico. 
This ,vas 1\[r. Finlay, the historian of Greece. 
lr. Finlay 
had gone out to Greece in the enthusiastic days of Byron 
and Cochrane and Church and Hastings; and he settled in 
Athens \vhen the independence of Greece had been estab- 
li
hed. Some of his land had been taken for the purpose 
of rounding off the ne\v palace gard
ns of I{ing Otho; and 
)11'. Finlay had declined to accept the tern1S offered by the 
Greek Government, to \\9hich other land-o\\'ners in the same 
position 
s hill1self had assented. Some stress ,vas laid by 
Lord Paln1erston's antagonists, in the course of the debate, 
on the fact that 1\lr. Filllay thus stood out apart from other 
lanù-o\\9ners in Athen
. )11'. Finlay, ho,,'ever, had a perfect 
right to stand out for any price he thonght fit. He \\93S in 
the san1e position as a Grcpk resident of London or l\Ian- 
chester ",hose land is taken for the purposes of a rail \\Tay or 
other public impro\9clnent, and \\9ho òeclines to accept the 
an10unt of cornpensation tendered for it in the first instanee. 
The peculiarity of the case \\9as that )lr. Finlay \\yas not 
left, as thp supposed Greek gentlenlan assuredly \\yonld be, 
to make good his clairTIs for himself in the courts of la\\y. 
Neither Don Pacifico nor ::\11". Finlay had appealed to the 
la\\1 courts at all. But about this tin1
 our Foreign Office 
had had several little eonlplaints against the Greek authori- 
ties. We har1. taken so consideraùle a part in setting up 
Greece that our ruinistcrs not unnaturalIy thought Greece 
ought to sho\v her gratitude by attending a little n10re 
closely to our ad vice. On the other hand, Lord Palmerston 
had ll1ade H I ) his mind that there ,vas constant intri<Tue 0"0- 

 
 
ing on against our interests among the foreign diplomatists 
in Athens. He "ras convinced that France \vas perpetually 
t>Jotting against us there, and that Russia ,vas watching an 
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opportunity to supersede once for all our influence by com. 
pletcly establisbing hers. Don Pacifico's sheets, counter.. 
panes, alld gold ""atch had the advantage of being made the 
subject of a trial of strengtþ between England on the one 
side, and France and Russia on the other. 
1:'here had been other conlplaints as ,veIl. Ionian subjects 
of her l\Iajesty had sent in ren10nstrances against lawless 01' 
high-handed proceedings; and a nlidshipluan of her 1\lajes- 
ty's ship Fantóme, landing fi.om a boat at night on tbe shore 
of Patras, had been arrested by mistake. N one of these 
questions ,vould seetn at first sight to ".car a "eloy grave 
international character. All tbey needed for settleluent, it 
might be thought, ,vas a little open discussion, and the exer- 
cise of some good sense and rnoderation on both sides. It 
cannot be doubted that the Greek authorities \vere lax and 
careless, and that acts had been done \vhich they could not 
justify. It is only fair to say that they do not appear to 
haye tried to justify SOine of theln; but they were of opin- 
ion that certain of the clain1s \vere absurdly exaggerated, 
and in this belief they proved to be \vell sustained. The 
Greeks ,vere very poor, and also very dilatory; and they 
gave Lord Pahnerston a rea
onable exeuse for a little iInpa- 
tience. Unluckily Lord Palrnerston became possessed with 
the idea that the French Ininister in Greece ,vas secretly 
setting the Greek Governrnent on to resist our clailns; for 
the Foreign Office had made the claims ours. They t.ad 
lumped up the outrages on Ionian seamen, the mistaken ar- 
rest of the n1idshipruan (\\'ho had been released with apol- 
ogies the nlornent his nationality and position were d;scov- 
ered), IVIr. Finlay's land, and Don Pacifico's household fur- 
niture in one clainl, converted it into a national dernand, 
and insisted that Gréece must pay up within a given time 
or take the consequences. Greece hesitated, and according- 
ly the British fleet ,vas ordered to the Piræus. It nlade its 
appparance very prol11ptly there, and seized all the Greek 
vessels belonging to the Government and to private mer- 
chants t1)at were found within the ,vaters. 
The Greek GOyernn1ent appealed to France and Russia as 
Powers joined \\yith us in the treaty to protect the indepen- 
dence of Greece. France and Russia \vere botb disposed to 
make bitter cornplaint of not having been consulted" in the 
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first instance, by the British Government; nor ,vas their 
feeling greatly softened by J..Jord Palmerston's peremptory 
reply that it ,vas all a question bet,veen England and Greece, 
with which no other Po\ver had any business to interfere. 
The Russian Governmellt wrote an angry and, indeed, an of- 
fensive rerllonstrance. The Russian Foreign :\linister spoke 
of "the very painful inlpression produced upon the nlind of 
the EUlperor by the unexpected acts of violence \\
 hich the 
British authorities had just directed against Greece;" and 
asked if Great Britain, "abusing the advantages ,vhich are 
afforded to her by her imnlense maritinle superiority," in- 
tended to" disengage herself fi.om all obligation," and to 
" authorize all Great Po\vers, on every fitting opportunity, to 
recognize to\vard the weak no other rule but their o\vn ,,-ill, 
no other right but their o,vn physical strength." The f1'rench 
Government, perhaps under the pressure of difficulties and 
uncertain affairs at home, in their unsettled state showed a 
better temppr, and intervened only in the interests of peace 
and good understanding. Something like a friendly arbitra- 
tion was accepted from France, and the French Governnlent 
sent a special representative to Athens to try to come to 
terms ,vith our minister there. The difficulties appeared 
likely to be adjusted. All the claims, except those of Don 
Pacifico, '\vere Inatter of easy settlement, and at first tbe 
French conlnlÎssioner seemed eyen \\"illing to accept Don 
Pacifico's stupendons valuation of bis household goods. But 
Pacifico had introduced other demands of a more shado,vy 
character. He said that he had certain claims on tbe Port- 
uguese Governnlent, and that the paperR on ,,,,hich these 
clairns rested for support were destroyed in the sacking of 
his house, and therefore he felt entitled to a
k for Æ26,618, 
as compensation on that account also. The French conlmis- 
sioner was a little staggered at this denland, and declined 
to accede to it \\"ithoht further consideration; and as our 
minister, 
Ir. W yse, did not believe he had any authority to 
abate any of the no\v national demand, the negotiation was 
for the time broken off: In tbe mean time, however, negotia- 
tions had stin been going on bet,,,'een the English and French 
Governments in London, and these had resulted in a conven- 
tion disposing of all the disputed claims. By tbe terms of 
this agreement a sum of eight thousand five hundred pounds 
1.-21 
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was to be paid by the Greek Government, to be divided 
among the various claimants; and Greece ,vas also to pay 
"rhatever SUlll luight be found to be fairly due on account 
of Don Pacifico's Portuguese claims, after tbese had been in- 
vestigated by al'bitrators. rfhis would seenl a very satisfac- 
tory and honorable arrangenlent. But some delllon of mi!- 
chief appeared to have this unlucky affair in charge from the 
first. rfhe two negotiations going on in London and Ath- 
ens silnultaneously got in each other's ,yay. Instructions as 
to what had been agreed to in London ,vere not forw'arded 
to Athens quickly enough by the English Government, and 
when the 
"'rench Government sent out to their cOlllmission- 
er the ne\ys of the convention, he found that 
lr. 'V yse knew 
nothing about the matter, and had no authority which, as he 
conceived, \\yould have ,varranted him in departing from the 
course of action he was following out. :1\11'. 'V yse, tberefore, 
proceeded \\?ith his Ineasures of coercion, and at length tbe 
Greek Government gave way. The convention having, how- 
ever, been made in the Inean time in London, there then arose 
a question as to ,vhether that convention or the terms ex- 
torted at Athens should be tbe basis of arrangenlent. Over 
this trun1pery dispute, ,vhich a fèw words offrank good sense 
and good tern per on both sides "rould have easily settled, a 
new quarrel seemed at one time likely to break out between 
England and France. The French Government actually 
withdrew their anlbassador, M_ Drouyn de I.Jhuys, from Lon- 
don; aud there '\1'as for a short time a general alarnl over 
Europe. But the question in dispute was rea1ly too small 
and insignificant for any two rational governments to make 
it a cause of serious quarrel; and after awhile our Govern- 
ment gave ,vay, and agreed to an arrangelnent "Thieh was, 
in the Inain, a1l that France desired. When, after a long 
lapse of tilne, the arbitrators canle to settle the claims of 
Don Pacifieo it was found that he was entitled to about one- 
, 
thirtieth of the sum he had originally demanded. lIe had 
assessed all his claims on the same liberal and fanciful scale 
as that which he adopted in estimating the value of his 
household property. Don Pacifico, it seems, charged in his 
bill one hundred and fifty pounds sterling for a bedstead, 
thirty pounds for the sheets of the bed, t\venty-five pounds 
for two coverlets, and ten pounds for a pillow-case. Cleopa.. 
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tra mio-ht have been contented with bed furniture so luxuri- 
ö 
ous as Don Pacifico represented himself to bave in his com- 
mon use. The je\velIery of his \vife and daughters he esti- 
mated at t,,"o thousand pounds. He gave no vouchers for 
any of these claims, saying that an his p3pers had been de- 
stroved bv the nlob. It seemed, too, tbat he had always 
lived in a-hunlLle sort of \vay, and \vas ne\yer supposed by 
his neighbors to possess such splendor of ornarnent and 
household goods. 
'Vhile the controversy bet\veen the English and Freneh 
Governnlents ""as yet unfini8hed, a Parlia111entary controver- 
sy betw'een the forn1er Government and the Opposition in 
the House of Lords \vas to begin. Lord Stanley proposed 
a resolution ,,"hich \\'as practically a vote of censure on the 
Governmeut. The resolution, in fact, expressed the regret 
of the House to find that" various clairns against the Greek 
Governn1pnt, dou btful in point of justice, or exaggerated in 
al110unt, have been enforced by coercive rneasures, directed 
again:'\t the COlnn1erce and people of Greece, and calculated 
to endanger the continuance of our friendly relations \vith 
foreign Pü\\yers." The resolution "'as carried, after a debate 
of great spirit and energy, by a Inajol'ity of thirty - seven. 
Lord Paln1erston was not disrnayed. A ministry is seldom 
greatly troublpd by an ad'gerse vote in the House of Lords. 
The Foreign Secretary, \vriting about the result of the di- 
vision the follo\ving day, merely said: " 'Ve \\gere beaten last 
night in the I
ords by a larger majority than \ve had, up 
to the last n1onlent, expecteil; but \vhen ,ve took office ".e 
kne\v that our opponents had a larger pack in the Lords 
than v.e had, and tbat \vhenever the t\VO packs \\"ere to be 
fully dealt out, theirs ,,"ould sho\v a larger number than 
ours." Still, it was necessary that sonlething should be done 
in the COTlUllOnS to counterbalance the stroke of the Lords, 
and accordingly 
II.. Roebuck, acting as an independent Inero.. 
ber, although on this occasion in harlnony ,,,,ith the Goye 'n
 
roent, gave notice of a resolution \vhich boldly affirn1ed tl.lat 
the principles on ,,'hich the foreign policy of the Govern.. 
ment had been regulated \\yere ":-:uch as \vere calculated to 
Inaintain the honor and dignity of this country, and in times 
of unexampled difficulty to preserve peace bet\veen England 
and the various nations of the ,vorld." On June 24th, 1850, 
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a night memorable in Parlialnentary annaìs as the opening 
night of the debate ,vhich establi
hed Lord Palnlerston's po- 
sition as a great leader of party, 
lr. Roebuck brought for- 
".ard his resolution. 
.Lt\. reader unaccustonled to Parliarnentary tactics luay fail 
to obser,re the peculiar shre,vdness of the resolution. It ,vas 
f..titHed, at least it reads as if it had been framed, to accom- 
plish one purpose ,vhile professing to serve another. It ,vas 
intended, of course, as a reply to the censure of the House 
of I.Jords. It ,vas to proclailll to the \vorld that the Repre- 
8entative Chain ber had reversed the deci
ion of the IIouse 
of Peers, and acquitted the nlinistry. But \vhat did Mr. 
I:oehuck's resolution actually do? Did it affirm that the 
Go\'ertl1nent had acted riO'htlv \vith reO'ard to Greece? The 

 J ð . 
dealings \\.ith Grpece \\rere expressly censured by the House 
of Lord
; but ::\lr. I{oebuck proposed to affinn that the gen- 
er:11 policy of the tninistry deserved the approval of the 
I-Iouse of Conlnlons. It \vas ,veIl known that there ,vere 
Inany lllcn of Liberal opinions in the House ofConnIlons \vho 
did not approve of the course pursued ,vith regard to Greece, 
but ,vho ,votlld yet haye been very sorry to gi\rc a vote 
w hieh might contribute to the overthro\v of a. LibcI"a1 Go,y- 
prnlncnt. The resolution ""as 
o fr;un0d as to offer to all 

uch an opportunity of supporting the Government, and yet 
satisfying their consciences. For it n1Ïght be thus put to 
thetn: "Y 011 think the Governnlent 'vere too harsh \vith 
Greece? Perhaps yon are right. But this resolution does 
not say that they \vcre quite free of bl:ul1e in their "ray of 
dealing with Greece. It only says that their policy, on the 
whole, has been sonnd aud successful; and of conrse you 
Blust adnlit that. They may have made a little mistake ,vith 
regard to Greece; bnt ailrnitting that, do yon not still think 
that on the ,vhole they had done very "rell, and mneh hetter 
than any Tory nlinister "Tonld be likely to do? This is all 
that Roebuck's resolution asks you to affirm; and you really 
cannot vote against it." 
A large number of Liùerals "yere, no don ht, influenced by 
this vie\v of the situation, and by the franlÍng of the resolu- 
tion. But there ,vere SOIlle who could not be led into any 
approval of the particular transaction which the resolution, 
if not intended to cover, would certainly be made to cover. 
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There were others, too, who, even on the broader field opened 
purposely up by the resolution, honestly believed that I.Jord 
Palmerston's general policy was an incessant violation of 
the principle of non-intervention, and \""as, therefore, inj uri- 
ous to the character and the safety of the country. In a 
prolonged and powerful debate sorrle of the foremost men on 
both sides of the House opposed and denounced the policy of 
the Government, for which, as everyone kne,,,,, Lord Palrner- 
ston was almost exclusively responsible. "The allied troops 
who led the attack," says 1\lr. E\"elyn Ashley, in his life of 
Lord Palnlerston "\vere Eno'lish Protectionists and foreio-n 
'00 
Absolutists." It is strange that an able and usually fair.. 
rninded nlan should be led into such absurdity. Lord Palm.. 
erston himself called it" a shot fired by a f()}Oeign conspir- 
acy, aided and abetted by a d0111estic intrigue." But Lord 
Pahllerston ,vas the minister personally assailed, and might 
be excused, perhaps, for believing at the mornent that war- 
ring luonarchs were giving the fatal ,vound, and that the 
attack on him was the ,york of the cornbined treachery of 
Europe. A historian looking back upcn the events after an 
interval of a qnarter of a century ought to be able to take 
a callner vie\v of things. An10ng the" English P .otection- 
i8ts" \" ho took a pron1inent part in condelnning tbe policy 
of Lord Palmerston \vere 1\lr. Gladstone, 1\lr. Cohden, Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir \Villiam l\loles,vorth, and 1\lr. Sidney Her- 
bert. In the House of Lords, Lord Broughalu, I
ord Canning, 
and Lord Aberdeen had supported the resolution of IÄonl 
Stanley. The truth is that Lord Palmerstoll's proceedings 
,vere fairly open to difference of jnrlgment, even on the part 
of the most devoted Liberals and the most independent 
thinkers. It did not nee(l that a nlan should be a Protec- 
tionist or an Absolutist to explain his entire disapproval of 
such a course of conduct as that ,\yhich had been follo\\yed 

ut "1ith regard to Greece. It seelns to us no\\", quietly 

ooking back at the whole story, hardly possible that a nl
Ul 
,vith, for exarnple, the temperarnent and the general vie\\"s 
of 1\11". Gladstone could have approved of such a policy; ob- 
viously ilnpo

ib]e that a man like 1\IJ.. Cobden could have 
approved of it. These men silllply follo\ved their judgment 
and their conscience. 
The principal interest of the debate DO\V rests in the man.. 
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ner of Lord Palmerston's defence. The speech was, indeei1, 
a masterpiece of Parliamentary argnnlent and address. It 
was, in part, a complete exposition nnd defence of the ,,"hole 
course of the foreign policy which the noble speaker had 
directed. But although the resolution treated only of tbe 
general policy of the Government, Lord Palmerston did not 
fail to n1ake a speeial defence of his action tow'ard (jreece. 
lIe based his vindication of this particular chapter of his 
policy on the ground \vhich, of all others, gave him lnost ad- 
vantage in addressing a Parlian1entary assembly. He con- 
tended that in all he had done he had been actuated by the 
resolve that the poorest clainlant ,,"ho bore the name of an 
English citizen should be protected by the whole strength 
of England against the oppression of a foreign Government. 
His speech ,vas an appeal to all the elen1entary elnotions 
of manhood and citizenship and good-fello\vship. '-fo vote 
against him seemed to be to declare that England \vas un- 
able or unwilling to protect her ehildren. A rnan appeared 
to be guilty of an unpatriotic and ignoble act ,,-ho censured 
the minister whORe only error, if error it ,""ere, was a too 
proud and generous resolve to Jnake the name of England 
and the rights of Englislllnen respected throughout the 
world. A good deal of ri,-1icule had been heaped, not unnat- 
urally, on Don Pacifico, his clailns, his career, and his costly 
bed furniture. l..ord I>almerston turned that very ridicule 
to good aceount for his O\Vl1 cause.' He repelled \\yith a 
warmth of seelningly generous indignation the suggestion 
that because a man ,,
as lo\vly, pitiful, even ridiculous, even 
of doubtful conduct in his earlier career, therefore he ,vas 
one with \vhom a foreign Government was not bound to ob- 
serve any principles of fair dealing at all. He protested 
again
t having serious things treated jocosely; as if any 
Ulan in Parliament had ever treated serious things more 
often in a jocose 
pirit. He protested again
t having the 
House kept" in a roar of laughter at the poverty of one suf:- 
ferer, or at the Iniserahle habitation of another; at the na- 
tionality of one man, or the religion of another; as if because 
a man \vas poor he o1ight be bastinadoed and tortured with 
impunity, as if a man \yho \\"as born in Scotland n1ight be 
robbed without redress, or because a man is of the Jewish 
persuasion he is a fair mark for any outrage." I.Jord Palmer- 
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ston had also a great ad\"antage given to him by the argu. 
ment of some of his opponents, tbat whatever the laws of a 
foreign country, a stranger has only to abide by them, and 
that a Governrnent clainling redress for any "'Tong done to 
one of its subjects is completely ans\vered by tbe statement 
that he has suffered only as inhabitants of the country them.. 
selves have suffered. The argument against Lord Palmer.. 
ston ,,?as pushed entirely too far in this instance, and it gave 
bim one of his finest opportunities for reply. It is true, as 
a general rule in the intercourse of nations, that a stranger 
"yho goes \'olnntarily into a country is expected to abide by 
its la ws, and that his Government ,,"ill not protect hi!ll from 
tbeir ordinary operation in every case "There it may seem to 
press hardly or even unfairly against him. But in this un- 
derstanding is al \\?ays invol ved a distinct a
sumption that 
the la\\9s of the State are to be such as civilization would 
properly recognize, supposing that the State in question 
professes to be a civilized State. It also distinctly assumed 
that the State nlust be able and ,,"illing to enforce its own 
laws \vhere they are fairly invoked on behalf of a foreigner. 
If, for instance, a foreigner has a just clainl against sonle con- 
tinental Government, and tbat GOyernnlent \vill not recog. 
nize the claim, or, recognizing it, \vill not satisfy it, and the 
Government of the injured n)an inter\"enes and asks that his 
clainl shall be met-it ,vould never be accounted a sufficient 
ans\ver to say that many of the inhabitants of the country 
had been treated just in the same way, and had got no re. 
dress. If there ,vere a law in Turkey, or any other slave- 
owning State, that a man ""ho could not pay his debts \vas 
liable to have his wife and danghter solrl into slavery, it is 
certain that no Government like that of England \\"ould hear 
of the application of such a Ia\\" to the faTuily of a poor Eng- 
lish trader settlerl in Constantinople. There is no <-"lear rule 
easy to be laid do\yn; perhaps there can be no clear rule on 
the subject at all. But it is eyident tbat the go\
ernments 
of all ciyilized countries do exercise a certain protectorate 
over their subjects in foreign countrie
, and do insi
t in ex. 
treme ca
es that the la \\?s of the country shall not h
 applied 
or denied to them in a manner ,,"hieh a native resident might 
think himself compelled to endure ,,"ithout prote
t. It ii 
not even so in the case of manifestly harsh and b3rbarous. 
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la ws alone, or of the denial of justice in a harsh and barbar- 
ous way. Tbe principle prevails even in regard to laws 
which are in theillseives unexceptionable and necessary. 
No Government, for example, w'ill allow one of its subjects 
living in a foreign country to be brought under the law for 
the levying of the conscription there, and compelled to serve 
in the arrny of the foreign State. 
All this only sho\\rs that the opponents of Lord Palmerston 
made a mistake ,vhen they endeavored to obtain any gen- 
eral assent to the principle that a minister does \"Tong \vho 
asks for his fello,v-subjects at the hands of a foreign Gov- 
ernment any better treatment than that which the Govern- 
ment in question administers, and without revolt, to its own 
people. J...ord Palmerston was not the man to lose 80 splen- 
did an opportunity. He really made it appear as if the 
question bet\veell hin} and his opponents \vas tbat of the 
protection of English rnen abroad; as if he ,vere anxious 
to look after their lives and safety, while his opponents ""ere 
urging the odious principle that ,vhen once an Englishman 
}Jut his foot on a foreign shore his own Government re- 
nounced all intent to concern then1selves with any fate that 
might befall hinl. Here ,vas a ne\v turn given to the de- 
bate, a new opportunity afforded to those 'who, ,vhile they 
did not approve exactly of \vhat had been done \\Tith Greeee, 
were nevertheless anxiolls to support the general principles 
of Lord Palmerston's foreign policy. The speech ,vas a 
marvellous appeal to 'v hat are called" English interests." 
In a peroration of thrilling power Lord Palrnerston asked 
for the verdict of the House to decide" whether, as the Ro- 
man in days of old held himself free from indignity when 
he could say' Ciyis Ron1anus sun},' 80 also a British subject, 
in whatever land he nla y be, shall feel confident that the 
watchful eye and the strong arm of England will protect 
him against inj ustice and \\Trong." 
When Lord pp..lnlel'ston closed his 
peech the overwhelm- 
ing plaudits of the I-Ionse foretold the victory he had won. 
It was, indeed, a n1asterpiece of telling defence. The 8peech 
occupied some five nonrR in delivery. It \VaR spoken, as 
Mr. Gladstone afterward said, fronl the dusk of one day to 
the da\vn of the next. It ,vas spoken \"ithout the help of a 
single note. Lord Palmerston al \vays wisely thougbt that 
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in order to bave full command of such an audience a man 
should, if possible, never use notes. He was quite conscious 
of his own lack of the higher gifts of ilnagination and en10- 
tion that make the great orator; but he knew. also \vhat a 
splendid weapon of attack and defence ,vas his fluency and 
readiness, and he ,vas not ,villing to \\?eaken the effect of 
its spontaneity by the interposition of a single note. All 
this great 
peech, therefore, full as it was of minute detail
, 
names, dates, figures, references of all kinds, 'vas deli\'ered 
with the san1e facility, the same lack of effort, the san1e ab- 
sence of any adventitious aids to lnemory, ,vhich character- 
ized Palmerston's ordinary style "'hen he answ.ered a sinlple 
question. Nothing could be more complete than Pahner- 
ston's success. " Civis Ron1anus" settled the Blatter. "Tho 
was in the House of Commons so rude that would not be a 
ROlDan? "Tho ,vas there so lacking in patriotic 8pirit that 
,vonld not ha,ye his conntrynlen as good as any l
onlan citi- 
zen ofthenl all? It ,vas to little purpose that )11". Gladstone, 
in a speech of Ringular argumentative po"?er, pointed out that 
" a Roman citizen "Tas the member of a pri vilegea caste, of 
a victorious and conquering natioll, of a nation that held all 
others bound do\vn by the strong arm of po".er-\\"hich" had 
one la\\" for hinl and another for the rest of the ,vorId, \vhich 
asserted in his favor principles \vhich it denied to all other
." 
It \,.a8 in vain that 
Ir. Gladstone asked ,vhether Lord Palm- 
erston thought that \'"as the position "Thich it ,vould become 
a civilized and Christian nation like England to clainl for 
her citizens. The glory of being a "civis Ronlanus" \\?as 
far too strong for any IDere argument a.-a \\?Tl frolu fact and 
conlnlon-sense to combat against it. The phrase had carried 
the day. 'Vhen :\lr. Cockburn, in supporting Lord Palnler- 
ston's policy, qnoted fi-.om classical authority to sbo\v that 
the Roman
 had aI\\?ays avenged any ,vrongs done to their 
citizens, and cited the "Yord
, "Quot bel1a nlajores nostri 
8ugcepti erillt, quot ciYe
 Romani injl1riâ affectÎ snnt, navicn- 
larii retenti, nlercatores 
poliati esse dicerentnr," the Honse 
cheered more tumultuously than ever. In vain "Tas the calm 

 , 
grave, studiously moderate remonstrance of Sir Robert Pee], 
who, ,vhile generously declaring that Palmer
ton's f:peech 
"made us all prouù of the man who delivered it," yet re- 
corded his firm protest against the style of policy which 
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Palmerston's eloquence had endeavored to glorify.' The 
victory was all ,vitb Palnler
ton. He had, in the words of 
Shakspeare's }{osalilld, \vrestled \vell, and overthro\vn more 
than his enemies. 
After a debate of four nights, a majority of forty-six \vas 
given for tbe resolution. The mini
try can1e out not only 
absolved but triumphant. The odd thing about the \vhole 
proceeding is that the n1inisters in general heartily disap- 
proved of the sort of policy ,vhich Palmer
ton put so ener- 
getically into action-at least they disapproved, if not his 
principles, yet certainly his "Tay of enforcing them. Before 
this debate came on, Lord John Russell had made up his 
mind that it would be impossible for him to relnain in office 
,vith Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary. N one the less, 
ho\vever, did Lord John Russell defend the policy of the 
}'oreign Office in a speech which Pahnerston hitnself de- 
scribed as "adrllirable and first - rate." 'l'he ministers felt 
bound to stand by the actions \v hich they had not repudi- 
ated at tbe tin1e when they were done. They could not 
allow Lord Palmerston to be separated fronl them in polit- 
ical responsibility when they had not separated thenlselves 
from moral responsibility for his proceedings in tin1e. There- 
fore they had to defend in ParliaJnent ,,,hat they did not 
pretend to approye in private. The theory of a cabinet al- 
ways united "Then attacked rendered, doubtless, such a course 
of proceeding necessary in Parlialnentary tactics. It \vould, 
perhaps, be hard to make it seem quite satisfactory to the 
sinlple and unsophisticated mind. No part of our duty calls 
on us to attempt such a task. It was a famous victory-,,'e 
must only settle the question as old Caspar disposed of the 
doubts about the propriety of the praise given to the Duke 
of 1\Iarlborough and" our good Prince Eugene." "It is not 
telling a lie," says sorne one in Thackeray, "it is only voting 
,vith your party." But rrhackeray had never been in the 
House of Commons. 
Of many fine speeches made during this brilliant debate 
we must notice one in particular. It was tbat of 1\1:r. Cock- 
burn, then .member for Southalnpton - a speech to which 
allusion has already been made. Never in onr time has a 
reputation been Inore suddenly, completely, and deservedly 
made than Mr. Cockburn won by his brilliant display of in- 
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genious argument and stirring words. The manner of the 
speaker lent additional effect to his clever and captivating 
eloquence. He had a clear, s\veet, penetrating voice, a flu- 
ency that seemed so easy as to Inake listeners sometimes 
fancy that it ought to cost no effort, and a grace of gestures 
such as it must be o\\rned the courts of law ,vhere he had 
had hi
 training do not often teach. l\lr. Cockburn defend- 
ed the policy of Palmerston ,vith an effect only inferior to 
that produced by Palmerston's 0".11 speech, and ,vith a rhe- 
torical grace and fini
h to 'vhich Palmerston made no preten- 
sion. In writing to Lord :N ormanby about the debate, Lord 
Palmerston distributed his praise to friends and enemies ,,,ith 
that generous impartiality which ,vas a fine part of his char- 
acter. Gladstone's attack on his policy he pronounced" a 
first-rate performance." Peel and Disraeli he praised like- 
,vise. But" as to Cockburn's," he said, " I do not kno\v that 
I ever in the conrse of my life heard a better speeeh from 
anybody, ,vithout any exception." The effect ,vhich Cock- 
burn's speech produced on the flanse ,\'as ,veIl described in 
the House itself by one \-.ho rose chiefly for the purpose of 
disputing the principles it advocated. )lr. Cobden observed . 
that ,vhen 
Ir. Cockburn had concluùed his speech," one- 
half of the Treasury benches ,vere left ernpty, ,,"hile honor- 
able menlbers ran after one another, tumbling over each 
other in their haste to shake hands ,vith the honorable and 
learned member." )lr. Cockburn's career ,vas safe from 
that hour. It is needless to say that be ,veIl upheld in 
after years the reputation he ,von in a night. The brilliant 
and sudden success of the member for Southampton ".as but 
the fitting prelude to the abiding distinction ,von by the 
Lord Chief.j ustice of England. 
One association of profound melancholy clings to that 
great debate. The speech delivered by Sir Robert Peel 
"ras tbe last that ,vas destined to corne frorn his lips. The 
debate closed on the morning of Saturday, June 29th. It 
was nearly fou)" o'elock \v hen the diyision "ras taken, and 
Peel left the House as the sunlight ,vas already beginning 
to streanl into the corridors and lobbies. lIe ".ent home to 
rest; but his sleep could not be long. He had to attend a 
tneeting of the Royal Comn1Ïssioners of the Great Industrial 
Exhibition at t \rel ve, and the llleeting ,vas important. The 
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honorable to the stateslllan ,,'bo had formed and expressed 
it; none certainly Blore in keeping ,,"ith all that ""as kno\\rn 
of the severely unselfish and unostentatious character of Sir 
Robert Peel. Yet there ,vere person
 found to misconstrue 
his meaning, and to discover offence to the order of ari
toc- 
racy in Peel's Jeterluination. .Å report ""eut about that tbe 
great slateslnan's ohjection to the acceptance of a peerage 
by one of his family implied a disparageInent of the order 
of peers, and ""as founded on feelings of contelnpt or hostil- 
ity to the IIouse of Lords. )11'. Goulburn, ,,"ho ,vas one of 
Peel's executor
, easily explained Peel's meaning, if indeed 
it needed explanation to any reasonable Blind. Peel \\"a
 
impressed ,,-ith the conviction that it '\"a8 better for a n1an 
to be the 
on of his 0\\11 ,,,"orks; anù he de
ired tbat his 
80n
, if they ""ere to bear titles and distinctions gi,"en then1 
by the State, .should ,,-in thenl by their o,,,n services and 
,,"orth, and not sinlply put thenl on as au inheritaIll"e froln 
their father. As regards hinlself, it nlay ".ell ùe that he 
thought the nanle under ,vhich he had Dlade his reputation 
becarne him better than any nc,," title. He had not looked 
for -re,,"ard of that kind, and might \\"ell prefèr to tnark the 
1act that he did not specially value such distinctions. X or 
,,"ould it be any disparageJllent to the peerage-a thing 
which in the ca
e of a man ,,"ith Peel's opinions is utterly 
out of the question-to think that nluch of the dignity of a 
title depends on its long descent and its historic record, and 
that a fire-ne", specially invented title to a man already 
great is a di
figurement, or at least a disguise, rather than 
an adornment. "hen titles ""ere abolished during the great 
French Reyolution, )lirab
aH conlplained of being called 
"Citizen Riquetti" in the o-flicial reports of the A
senl Ll y. 
"With "'our Ri q uetti" he said anO'rilv "you have P uzzled 
,; , , ð ...' e/ 
an Europe for days." Europe kue". Count 
Iil.abeau, but 
was for some time be,\yildered by Citizen Riqnetti. Sir 
Robert Peel may \vell ha\.e objected to a reYer
al of the 
process, and to tbe bel\,"ildering of Europe by disgui
iug a 
famous citizen in a new peerage. 
"Peel's death," Lord Palmerston ""rote to his brother a 
fe\v days after, putting the remark at the clo
e of a long 
Jetter about tbe recent victory of the Go\rernment and the 
congratulations he had personally recei,"ed, "is a great ('a... 
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lamity, and one that seems to have had no adequate cause. 
He was a very bad and awk,vard rider, and his horse might 
have been sat by any better equestrian; but he seems some- 
ho,v or other to have been entangled in the bridle, and to 
have pu1Jed the horse to step or kneel upon him. The in- 
jury to the shoulder ,vas severe but curable; that which 
killed him was a broken rib forced with great violence in- 
ward into the lungs." The cause of Peel's death would 
certainly not have been adequate, as Lord Palmerston put 
it, if great men needed prodigious and portentons events 
to bring about their end. But the stumhle of a horse has 
been found enough in other instances too. Peel seemed des- 
tined for great things yet "Then he died. He 'vas but in his 
sixty - third year; he ,,{as 80111e years younger than Lord 
Palnlerston, ,,'ho Inay be said, ,,,ithout exaggeration, to have 
just achieved his first g."eat sncres
. 
lany circumsta.nces 
\vere pointing to l>eel as likely before long to he snmnloned 
again to the l
adership in the go\'ernnlent of the country. 
It is snperfluous to say that his faculties as Par1iarnentary 
orator or stateslnan \vere not showing any signs of decay. 
An Engli
h puhlic man is not supposed to show signs. of 
decaying faculties at sixty-t\\7o. The shying horse, and per- 
haps the bad ridership, settled the q nestion of Peel's career 
bet\veen them. We have already endeavored to estinlate 
that career and to do justice to Peel's great qualities. He 
,vas not a man of original genius, but he was one of the best 
adnlil1istrators of other nlen's ideas that ever kne\v how and 
,vhen to leave a party and to serve a country. He was 
never tried by the severe tests ,vhich tell ,vhether a nlan is 
a stateslnan of the highest order. lIe was never tried as 
Cavour, for example, was tried, by conditions which placed 
the national existence of his country in jeopardy. He had 
no snch trials to encounter as were forced on Pitt. He was 
the n1Ïnister ,of a country al ways peaceful, safe, and prosper
 
ous. But he was called upon at a trying 1l10nlent to take a 
step on ,vhich assuredly nluch of the prosperity of the peo- 
ple and nearly all the hopes of his party, along with his 
o\vn personal reputation,. were imperilled. He did not want 
courage to take the step, and he had the judgment to take 
it at the right time. He bore the reproaches of that which 
had been his party with dignity and composure. He was 
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undoubtedly, as Lord Beaconsfield calls him, a great mem. 
ber of Parliament; but he was surely also a great minister. 
Perbaps he only needed a profounder trial at the hands of 
fate to have earned the title of a great man. 
To the same year belongs the close of another remarkable 
career. On August 26th, 1850, Louis Philippe, lately King 
of the French, died at Claremont, the guest of England. 
Few men in history had gone through greater reverses. 
Son of Philippe Egalité, brought up in a sort of blending of 
luxury and scholastic self-denial, nnder the contrasting in- 
fluence of his father, and of his teacher,J\Iadame de Gen- 
Jis, a ,,"oman full, at least, of virtuous precept and Rousseau- 
like profession, he sho,ved great force of character during 
the Revolution. He still regarded France as his country, 
though she no longer gave a throne to any of his family. 
He had fought like a brave young soldier at Valmy and 
J enlappes. "E.qalité Fils," says Carlyle, speaking of the 
young man at Valmy-"Equality Junior, a light, gallant 
field-officer, distinguished hirnself by intrepidity-it is the 
same intrepid individual \vho no\v, as Louis Philippe, with- 
out the Equality, struggles under sad circumstances to be 
calle_d King of the French for a season." It is he who, as 
Carly le also describes it, saves his 8ister "yith snch spirit and 
energy, "yhen 
ladanle de Genlis, "\\7ith n 11 her fine precepts, 
,,"ould bave left her behind to whatever danger. "Behold 
the young Princely Brother, struggling bitber,vard, bastily 
calling; bearing the Princess in his arn1S. Hastily he has 
clutched the poor young lady np, in bel' very night-gown, 
nothing sa\'
d of her goods except the ,vatch from the pil- 
lo"y; "\\yith brotherly despair he flings her in, among the 
bandboxes, into Genlis's chaise, into Genlis's arn1S. . . . 
The braye young Ega1ité has a most ,vild D10rrow to look 
for; but no,," only himself to carry through it." The brave 
young Egalité had, indeed, a ,,'ild tilne before him. A wan- 
derer, an exile, a fugitive, a teacher in Swiss and American 
Bchool
; bearing Hlany and various names as he turned to 
many callings and saw many land
, al \\'ays, perhaps, keeping 
in mind that Danton had laid his great hand npon his head 
and declared that the boy D1ust one day be I{ing of France. 
Thpn in the "yhirligig of time the opportunity that long 
might have seemed impossible came round at last; and the 
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soldier, exile, college teacher, wanderer anlong Anlerican 
Indian tribes, resident of Pbiladelphia, and of Bloomingdale 
in the New York suburbs, is King of the French. Well had 
Carlyle gauged his position, after sonle years of reign, when 
he described him" as struggling under sad circumstances 
to be called King of tbe French for a season." He ought 
to have been a great Inan; he had had a great training. 
All his promise as a man faded when his seen1Ïng success 
began to shine. He had apparently learned nothing of ad- 
versity; he ,vas able to learn nothing of prosperity and 
greatness. Of all lHen whom his tirue had tried, he ought 
best to have kno\vn, one might think, the vanity of hunlan 
schemes, and the futility of trying to uphold thrones on 
false principles. He intrigued for power as if his previous 
experience had taught him that power once obtained ,vas 
inalienable. He seemed at one time to have no real faith in 
anything but chicane. He made the fairest professions, and 
· did the meanest, falsest things. He talked to Queen Vic- 
toria in language that might have brought tears into a 
father's eyes; and he "yas all the time planning the detest- 
able juggle of the Spanish marriages. He did not even 

eem to retain the courage of his youth. It \vent, apparent- 
ly, with \vhatever of true, unselfish principle he had 'v hen 
he was yet tI. young soldier of the Republic. He ".as like 
our own James II., who as a youth extorted the praise of 
the great Turenne for his bravery, and as a king earned the 
scorn of tbe \vorld for his pusil1anin10us imbecility. Some 
people say that there remained a glealn of perverted princi- 
ple in Louis Philippe which broke out just at the close, and, 
unluckily for him, exactly at the wrong time. It is .assert- 
ed that he could have put down the movement of 1848 in 
the beginning \vith one decisive ,vord. Certainly those 
who began that movement were as littìe prepared as he for 
its turning out a revolution. It is general1y assumed that 
be halted and danied and refused to give the word of com- 
mand out of sheer 'w'eakness of Inind and lack of courage. 
But the assumption, according to some, is unj ust. Their 
theory is that Louis Philippe at that monlent of crisis ,,-as 
seized with a conscientious scruple, and believed that having 
been called to po\\'er by the choice of the people-calleq. to 
rule not as Kin
 of France, but as King of the French-as 
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King, that is to say, of the French people so long as they 
chose to have hinl-he ,vas not authorized to Inaintain hilu- 
self on that throne by force. ':rhe feeling ,vould have been 
just and right if it ,vere certain that the French people, or 
any majority of the French people, really ,vished hin1 a\vay, 
and were prepared to welcome a republic. But it was 
hardly fair to those who set him on the throne to aSSUllle at 
once that he ,vas bound to come do\vn from it at the bid- 
ding of no matter whom, bow fe\v or ho,v Illany, and ,vith- 
out in some ,yay trying conclusions to see if it \\
ere the 
voice of France that summoned him to descend, or only the 
outcry of a mon1ent and a cro\vd. The scruple, if it exi8ted, 
lost the throne; in \vhich \\"e are far from saying that France 

uffered any great. loss. We are bound to say that 1\1. 
Thien;, ,vho ought to have known, does not seem to have 
believed in the operation of any scruple of the kind, and 
ascribes the King's -fan sinlply to blundering and to bad 
advice. But it ,vould have been curiously il1l1strati\.e of 
the odd contradictions of human nature, and especially 
curious as illustrating that one very odd and mixed nature, 
if Louis Philippe had really felt such a scruple and yielded 
to it. He had carried out "yith full deliberation, and in 
spite. of all remonstrance, schemes ,,,hich tore asunder hu- 
man lives, blighted human. happiness, played at dice \vith 
the destinies of ,,,,hole nations, and might have involved all 
Europe in \\'ar, and it does not seem that he ever felt one 
t,\yinge of scruple or ackno\vledged one pang of relnorse. 
His policy had been unutterably n1ean and selfish and de- 
ceitful. His very bourgeois virtues
 on \v hich be \\'as so 
much inclined to boast himself, had been a shaIn; for he 
had carried out schemes "yhich defied and flouted the first 
principles of hurnan virtue, and made as light of the honor 
of \\yoman as of the integrity of man. It \\yould humor the 
irony of fate if he had sacrificed his cro\vn to a scruple 
which a man of reaI1y high principle ,,"ould ,,,"ell have felt 
justified in banishing from his mind. One is reminded of 
the daughter of l\lacklin, the famous actor, ,vho baying 
made her success on the stage by appearing constantly in 
pieces ,vhich compelled the most liberal display of forrn and 
lilubs to all the house and all the town, died of a slight in- 
jury to her knee, which she allowed to gro,v mortal rather 
I
-22 
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than permit any doctor to look at the suffering place. In 
Louis Philippe's case, too, the scruple ,vould show so oddly 
that even the sacrifice it entailed could scarcely make us 
regard it with respect. 
He died in exile anlong us, the clever, un wise, grand, mean 
old man. There ,vas a great deal about him which made 
him respected in private life, and when he had nothing to 
do with state intrigues and the foreign policy of courts. 
lIe ,vas much liked in England, where for many years after 
his sons lived. But there ".ere Englishmen who did not 
like him, and did not readily tòrgive bim. One of these was 
Lord Palmerston. Lorò Pal lner
to)) wrote to his brother a 
few days after the death of Louis Philippe, expressing his 
sentiments thereupon with the utrn08t directness. "The 
death of Louis Philippe," he said," delivers me from my 
most artful and inveterate el
emy, whose position gave him 
in many ways the pO\\Ter to injure me." Louis Philippe al- 
ways detested Lord Palmerston, and, according to Thiers, 
was constantly saying witty and spiteful things of the Eng- 
lish n1Ïnister, "rhich good - natured friends as constantly 
brought to Palmerston's ears. When Lord Palmerston did 
not feel exactly as a good Christian ought to have felt, he 
at least never pretended to :lny such feeling. The same 
Jetter contains immediately aftçr a reference to Sir Robert 
Peel. It, too, is characteristic. "Though I arn sorry for 
the death of Peel from personal regard, and because it is no 
doubt a great loss to the country, yet, so far as my o\vn 
political position is concerned, I do not think that he was 
ever disposed to do me any good turn." A little ,vhile be- 
fore, Prince Albert, writing to his friend Baron Stockrnar, 
had spoken of Peel as having son1e\vhat unduly favored 
Palruerston's foreign policy in the great Pacifieo debate, or 
at least not having borne as severely as he mig.ht upon it, 
and for a certainly not selfish reason. "He" (Peel) "could 
not call the policy good, and yet he did not wish to damage 
the ministry, and this s.olely because he considered that a 
Protectionist l\linistry Rucceeding them would be dangerous 
to the country, and had quite deterrnined not to take office 
himself: But would the fact that his health no longer ad- 
mitted of his doing so have been sufficient, as tirne went on, 
to make his fol1owers and friends bear ,vith patient resigna.. 
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tion their own permanent exclusion fronl office? I doubt 
it." The Prince might well doubt it: if Peel had lived, it is 
all but certain that he would have had to take office. It is 
curious, however, to notice bo\v completely Prince Albert 
and Lord Palmerston are at odds in their \vay of estimating 
Peel's political attitude before his death. Lord Palmer- 
ston's quiet way of setting Peel down as one who ,vould 
never be disposed to do him a good turn is characteristic 
of the manner in which the Foreign Secretary went in for 
the game of politics. Palmerston ,vas a man of kindly 
instincts and genial tenlperament. He \vas much loved by 
his friends. His feelings \vere al \vays directing him toward 
a certain half-indolent benevolence. But the ganle of poli- 
tics was to him like the hunting-field. One cannot stop to 
help a friend out of a ditch, or to lanlent over him if he is 
do\vn and seriously injured: for the hour the only thing is 
to keep on one's way. In the political ganIe Lord PalnIer- 
ston was playing, enemies ,vere only obstacles, and it would 
be absurd to pretend to be sorry \v hen they were out of his 
path: therefore there is no affecta tion of generous regret 
for Louis Philippe. Political rivals, even if private friends, 
are something like obstacles too. Palmerston is of opinion 
that Peel would never be disposed to do hinl a good turn, 
and therefore indulges in no sentimental regret for his death. 
He is a loss to the country, no doubt, and personally one 
is sorry for him, of course, and all that: "'v hich done, God 
take King Ed,vard to his mercy, and leave the ,,,"orld for 
me to bustle in." The world certain] y ""as more free hence- 
forth for Lord Palmerston's active and unresting spirit to 
bustle in. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 


THE autumn of 1850 and the greater part of 1851 were 
disturbed by an agitation which 
eems strangely out of 
keeping with our present condition of religious liberty and 
civilization. A struggle with the Papal Conrt might ap- 
pear to be a practical impossibility for the Eng1and of our 
time. The mind has to go back some centuries to put it- 
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self into \vhat ,vouid appear the proper frame\vork for such 
e"ents. Legislation or even agitation against Papal aggres- 
sion 'v auld seem about as superfluous ill our modern Eng. 
lish days, as the use of any of the once - popular charrns 
,vhich \vere believed to hinder ,vitches of their will. The 
story is extraordinary, and is in nlany way
 instructive. 
For some titne previous to 1850 there had been, as \\.e 
have seen already, a certain nlovelnellt aIllong SOine schol. 
arly, rnystical men in England to\vard the Roman Church. 
'Ve have already shown bow this movenlent began, and 
how little it could fairly be said to represent any actual inl. 
pulse of reaction an10ng the English people. But it unques. 
t
onably nlade a profound impression in Ronle. The court 
of ROIne then sa w everything through the eyes of ecclesias. 
tics; and a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic not well acquainted 
\vith the actual conditions of English life might \vell be ex. 
cused if, 'v hell he found that two or three great Englislnnen 
had gone over to the Church, he fancied that they ,vere but 
the vanguard of a vast popular or national movelnent. It 
is clear that the court of Rome \vas quite nlistaken as to 
the religious condition of England. The J1lost chin1erical 
notions prevailed in the Vatican. To the eyes of Papal en- 
thusiasm the whole English nation ,vas only waiting for 
some ,vord in season to return to the spiritual jurisdictio)) 
of Rome. The Pope had not been fortunate in many things. 
He bad been a fugitive from his own city, and had been re. 
stored only by the force of French arms. He was a thor- 
oughly good, pious, and genial n1an, not seeing far into the 
various ways of buman thought and national character; 
and to his n1Ïnd there was nothing unreasonable in the idea 
that IIeaven Inight have made up for the dOlnestic di8aster
 
of his reign by making him the instrument of the conver- 
sion of England. No better proof can be given of the nJan- 
ner in \\1hich he and his advisers misunderstood the English 
people than the step ","ith ,vhich his sanguine zeal inspired 
him. The English people, even while tbey yet bo\ved to 
the spiritual supremacy of the Papacy, were alway
 keenly 
jealous of any ecclesiastical atten1pt to control the political 
action or restrIct the national independence of England. 
The history of the relations between England and Rome, 
for long generations before England had any thought of .1"('- 
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nouncing the faith of Rome, might have furnished ample 
proof of this to anyone who gave himself the trouble to 
turn over a fe\v pnges of Enf!lish chronicles. The Pope did 
not read English, aud his ad \.i
er8 did not understand Eng- 
land. Accordingly, he took a step, ,,"ith the view of eneour- 
aging and inviting England to becorne converted, \v hieh 
was calculated 8þeciallyalld instantly to defeat its o\vn pur.. 
pose. Had the great nlajority of the English people been 
really drawing tow'ard thp verge of a reaction to Rome, 
such an act as that done by the Pope might ha ve startled 
theIn back to their old attitude. rfhe assurnption of Papal 
authority over England only fined the English people ,vith 
a ne\v deterlnination to repudiate and resist every preten. 
sion at spiritual authority on the part of the court of Ronlc. 
The tilne has so completely passed a\vay, and the sup- 
posed pretensions have cOlne to so little, that the Bl0St zeal.. 
ous Protestant can afford to discuss the \\"hole question now 
\\Tith absolute Í111partiality and unruffled cahuness. Every 
one can elearly see no,," that if the l")ope \vas mistaken in 
the course he took, and if the nation in general "Tas anlply 
justified in resenting even a supposed atten1pt at forf'ign 
interference, the piece of legislation to \vhich the occasion 
gave birth ,vas not a masterpiece of statesrnanship, nor "Tas 
the rnanner in ,vhich it ,,":1S carrieù through alw'ays credita.. 
ble to the good-sense of Parliament and the public. The 
Papal aggression in itself ,,"as perhap
 a n1easure to sinile at 
rather than to arouse great national indignation. It con- 
sisted in the issue of a Papal b1111, "given at St. Peter's, 
Rome, under tbe seal of the fishern1an," and directing the 
establishment in England" of a hierarchy of bishops der.iv- 
ing their titles from their O\Vl1 sees, \vhieh ,,"e con
titnte by 
tbe present letter in the various apostolic districts." It is a 
curious evidence of the little kno\vledge of .England's con- 
dition possessed by thp conrt of I
ome then, that although 
five-sixths at least of the Catholics in Englanò "Tere Irish by 
birth or extraction, the ue,,"] y - a ppointed bi
hop
 ,vere all, 
or nearly al1, Engli
hn1en nneonnected ,,"ith Ireland. 
An Englishn13n of the present day \vonld be probably in- 
clined to ask, on hearing the eftèct of the bull, Is tbat all ? 
Being told that tbat was aU, he ,vould probahly ha\"e gone 
on to ask, What does it nlatter? Who eare
 ".heth(\r the 
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Pope gives new titles to his English ecclesiastics or not? 
What Protestant is even interested in knowing whether a 
certain Catholic bishop living in England is called Bishop 
of l\'Iesopotamia, or of LaIn beth? There al ,va ys ,vere Cath- 
olic bishops in England. There were Catholic arch bishops. 
They were fi.ee to go and come, to preach and teach as they 
liked; to dress as they liked; for all that nineteen out of 
every t\\Tenty Englishrnen cared, they might have been .also 
free to call themselves what they liked. Any Protestant 
who mixed \vith Roman Catholics, or kne\v anything about 
their usages, knew that they were in the habit of calling 
their bishops" Iny lord," and their arch bishops" your grace." 
He knew, of course, that they had not the slightest legal 
right to use such high-sounding titles, but this did not trou- 
ble him in the least. It ,vas only a ceremonial intended for 
Catholics, and it did not give him either offence or concern. 
Why then should he be expected to disturb his mind be- 
cause the Pope chose to direct that the English Roman 
Catholics should call a man Bishop of IJi verpool or Arch- 
bishop of \Vestminster? The Pope could not c0111pel hinl 
to call them by any such names if he did not think fit; and 
unless his attention had been very earnestly drawn to the 
fact, he never, probably, would have found out that any 
new titles had been invented for the Catholic hierarchy in 
England. 
This \\?as the way in which a great many Englishmen re- 
garded the ßJatter even then. But it must be owned that 
there was son1ething about the tinle and manner of the 
Papal bull calculated to offend tbe susceptibility of a great 
and independent nation. The mere fact that a certain move- 
ment to\vard Rome had been painfully visible in the ranks 
of the English (
hurch itsel
 was enough to make people sen- 
sitive and jealous. The plain sense of many thoroughly Ìln- 
partial and cool-heaòed Englishmen showed t}Jenl that the 
two things \vere connected in the mind of the Pope, and tbat 
he had issued his bull because he thought the time was act. 
ually coming when he might begin to take measures for the 
spiritual annexation of England. His prete1l8ions ll1ight be 
of no account in then1selves; but the fact that he made them 
in the evident belief that they were justified by realities, 
produced a jarring and painful effect on the mind of Eng. 
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land. The offence lay in tbe Pope's evident assumption that 
the change be was making was the natural result of an act- 
ual change in the l1ational feeling of England. The anger 
was not against the giving of the new titles, but against 
the assumption of a ne\v right to give titles representing 
tel-ritorial distinctions in this country. The agitation that 
s}Jrang up ,vas fiercely heated by the pastoral letter' of the 
chief of the ne,v hierarchy. The Pope had di viùed England 
into various dioceses, \vhich he placed under the control of 
an archbishop and t,,"elve suffragans; and the new arch bish- 
op was Cardinal 'Vise man. Under the title of .Arch bishop 
of Westn1Ïnster and Adn1Íllistrator Apostolic of tbe Dioce
e 
of South\vark, Cardinal 'Viseluan \vas no,v to reside in Lou- 
don. Cardinal 'Vi
enlan ,vas already \vell kno""n in Eng- 
land. He \vas of English descent on his father's side, and 
of Irish 011 his mother's; be \\Tas a Spaniard by birth, and a 
l
oInan by education. His falnily on both sides ,vas of good 
position; his father came of a long line of Essex gentry. 
'Viseolan had held the professorship of Oriental languages 
in the English College at Rome, and after,vard becalne rec- 
tor of the col
ege. In 1840 he \vas appointed by the Pope 
one of tbe Vicars Apostolic in England, and held his posi- 
tion here as Bishop of 
Ielipotamus in partibus infldeliuln. 
He ,vas \vell knO\\"ll to be a fine scholar, an acconlplished 
linguist, and a po\verful preacher and controversialist. But 
he ,vas Lelieved also to be a nUln of great ecclesiastical am- 
bition-ambition for his Church, that is to say-of singular 
boldness, and of much political ability. The Pope's action 
"
as set do\vn as in great measure tbe "
ork of , Vise man. 
TI)(? Cardinal himself ,vas accepted in the minds of rnost 
Englishnlen as a type of the regular Italian ecclesiastic- 
bold, clever, ambitious, and unscrupulous. The very f:lct of 
his English extraction only nlilitated the more against him 
in the public feeling. He ".as regarded as in some sense 
one ,vho had gone over to the enemy, and ,vho \vas the more 
to be dreaded because of the kno\\"ledge he carried with 
hinl. Perha}Js it is not too uluch to say that in the existing 
mood of the Euglisb people the very title of Cardinal exas- 
perated the feeling against "ri
eman. Had he come as 8 
simple archbishop, the aggression n1igbt not have seelned 
so marked. The title of Cardinal brought back unwelcoIne 
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memories to the English public. It reminded them of a pe- 
riod of their history when the forces of Rome and tbose of 
the national independence were really arrayed against each 
other in a struggle which Englishmen might justly look on 
as dangerous. Since those times there had been no cardinal 
in England. Did it not look ominous that a cardinal should 
present himself no\v? The first step taken by Cardinal 
Wiseman did not tend to charm away this feeling. He is- 
sued a pastoral letter, addressed to England, on October 7th, 
1850, ,vhich ,vas set forth as" given out of the Flaminian 
Gate of Rome." This description of the letter ,vas after.. 
ward stated to be in accordance with one of the necessary 
formularies of the Church of l
ome; but it ,vas then as- 
sunled in England to be an expression of insolence and au- 
dacity intended to remind the English people that from out 
of Ronle itself came the assertion of supremacy over them. 
This letter ,vas to be read publicly in all the ROluan Cath.. 
olic churches in London. It addressed itself directly to the 
English people, and it announced that" your beloved COU))- 
try has received a place alnoug the fair ch urcbes 'v hich, nor- 
111ally constituted, form the splendid aggregate of Catholic 
communion; Catholic England has been restored to its orbit 
in the ecclesiastical firmament from ,vhich its light had long 
vanished; and begins no\v anew its course of regularly-ad- 
justed action round the centre of unity, the source of juris- 
diction, of light, and of vigor." 
It must be alIo"yed that this ,vas rather imprudent lan- 
guage to address to a people peculiarly proud of being p)"ot- 
estant; a people of whom their critics say, not \\Thol1y with- 
out reason, that they are somewhat narro\v and unsynlpa- 
thetic in their Protestantism; that their national tendency 
is to believe in the existence of nothing really good out... 
side the limits of ProtestantisDl. In England the National 
Church is a symbol of victory over foreign cnernies and 
domination at home. It was not likely that the Engli8h 
people could regard it as anything but an offence to be told 
that they were resun1ing their place as a part of an ecclesi- 
astical system to ,vhich they, of all peoples, looked with dis.. 
like and distrust. We are not saying that the feeling \vith 
which the great bulk of the English people regarded Cardi- 
nal Wiseman's Church was just or liberal. We are simply 
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recording the unquestionable historical fact that such \ras 
the manner in ,y hich the English people regarded the Ronlan 
Church, in order to show ho\v slender "yas the probability 
of their being moved to anythin.g but anger by such expres- 
sions as those contained in Cardinal Wi
elJ1an's letter. But 
tbe letter had hardly reached England ,,,,hen the count ry 
was aroused by another letter coming from a very difièrel1t 
quarter, and intended as a counterblast to the Papal assump- 
tion of authoritv. This 'vas Lord John Russell's famous 
oJ 
Durham letter. Russell had the art of ,vriting letters that 
exploded like bomb-shells in the midst of some controversy. 
IIis Edinburgh letter had set tbe cabinet of Sir Robert Peel 
on to recognize the fact that something must be done ,vith 
the Free-trade question; and no,v his Durhan1 letter spoke 
the word that let loose a very torrent of English public feel. 
ing. The letter was in reply to one from the Bishop of 
Durham, and ,vas dated "Do,,"ning Street., November the 
4th." Lord JolIn Russell condemned in the most unnleas- 
ured terms the assutnptioll of the Pope as "a pretension of 
supremac)" over the realm of England, and a clainl to sole 
and undivided s,vay, \\7hich is inconsistent ,vith the Queen's 
supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and 
with the spiritual independence of the nation as asserted 
even in the Roman Catholic times." Lord John Russell 
"rent on to say tbat his alarm "yas by no means equal to his 
indignation; that the liberty of Protestantism had been 
enjoyed too long in England to allow of any 8uccessful 
attempt to impose a foreign yoke upon men's nlinds and 
consciences, and that the la \VS of the country should be care- 
fully examined, and the propriety of adopting some addi- 
tional measures deliberately considered. But Lord John 
Russell went fartber than all this. He declared that thpre 
was a danger that al2.rnled hiln more than any aggression 
from a foreign sovereign, and that ""as" the danger \\7ithin 
the gates from the un\\'orthy sons of the Church of England 
herself." Clergymen of tbat Church, he declared, had been 
"leading their flocks step by step to the verge of the preci- 
pice." What, he asked, meant" the honor paid to saints, 
tbe claim of infallibility for the Church, the superstitious 
use of the sign of the Cross, the ßluttering of the Liturgy 80 
as to disguise the language in ,vhich it is \yritten, the recom- 
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mendation of auricular confession, and the administration or 
penance and absolution?" The letter closed with a sentence 
which gave especial offence to Roman Catholics, but which 
Lord John Russell after\vard explained, and indeed the COD- 
text ought to have .sho\vn, \\yas not meant as any attack on 
their religion or their rerelnol)ial: "I have little hope that 
the propounders and framers of these innovations \vill desist 
from their insidious conrse; but I rely with confidence. on 
the people of England; and I \vill not bate one jot of heart 
or hope so long as the glorious principles and the imn10rtal 
martyrs of the Reformation shall be held in reverence by 
the great mass of a nation which looks \\yith contempt on 
the n1uI11meries of superstition, and with scorn at the labori- 
ous endeavors which are now making to confine the intellect 
and enslave the soul." It is now clear, from the very terms 
of this letter, that Lord John Russell meant to apply these 
words to the practices within the English Church which he 
had so strongly condemned in the earlier passages, and \\'hich 
alone, he said, he regarded with any serious alarm. But the 
Ron1an Catholics in general, and the majority of persons of 
all sects, accppted them as a 
enunciation of "Popery." 
The Catholics looked upon them as a declaration of war 
against Catholicism; the fanatical of the other side wel- 
comed them as a trunlpet- can to a new " No Popery" 
agitation. 
The very day after the letter appeared ,vas the Guy Faux 
anniversary. An over the country the effigies of tbe Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman took the place of the regulation 
"Guy," and \vere paraded and burnt amidst tumultuous 
demon
trations. A colossal procession of" Guys" pa
seà 
do,vn Fleet Street, the principal figure of ,vhich, a gigantic 
form of sixteen feet high, seated in a chariot, had to be bent 
down, compelled to "veil his crest," in order to pass under 
rrelnple Bar. This Titanic" Guy" was the new Cardinal in 
his red robes. In Exeter a yet more elaborate Anti-Papal 
demonstration was made. A procession of tv.yo hundred per- 
sons in character-dresses nlarcbed round the venerable cathe- 
dral amidst the varied effulgence of colored lights. The pro- 
cession represented the Pope, the new Cardinal, and the In- 
quisition, various of the Inquisitors brandishing instruments 
()f torture, Considerable sums of
oney \vere spent on these 
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popular demonstrations, the only interest in \vhich now is 
that they serve t.o illustrate the public sentinlent of the 
hour. l\Ir. Disraeli good-naturedly endeavored at once to 
foment the prevailing heat of public temper, and at the same 
time to direct its fervor against the ministry themselves, by 
deelaring in a pubJished letter that he could hardly blame 
the Pope for supposing hilllself at liberty to divide England 
into bishoprics, seeing the encouragenlent be had got from 
the nlinisters thenlsel ves by the recognition they had offered 
to the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. "''fhe fact is," 
1\1r. Disraeli said, "the ,vhole question has been surrendered 
and decided in favor of the Pope by the present Govern- 
ment. The ministers ,vho recognized the pseudo-Archbish- 
op of Tuam as a peer and a prelate cannot object to the 
appointnlent of a pseudo - Arch bishop of Westminster, even 
though be be a cardina1." As a matter of fact, it "ras not 
the existing Governnlent that had recognized the rank of 
the Irish Catholic prelates. The ]'ecognition had been for- 
nlalIyarranged in January, 1845, by a royal \varrant or com- 
nlission for carrying out the Charitable Bequests Act, which 
gave the Irish Catholic prelates rank immediately after tbe 
prelates of the Estab1i
hed Church of the same degree. But 
the letter of 1\1r. Disraeli, like that of Lord .J ohn Russell, 
ser'''ed to inflame passions on both sides, and to put the coun- 
try in the worst possible mood for any nlanner of \vholesome 
legislation. Never during the same generation had the
e 
been such an outburst of anger on both sides of the religious 
controversy. It ""as a curious incident in political history 
that Lord John Russell, \\" ho had, more than any Englishn1an 
then li,"ing, been identified ,vith the principles of religious 
liberty, who had sat at the feet of Fox, and had for his 
closest floiend the Catholic poet, Thomas :\loore, came to be 
regarded by Roman Catholics as the bitterest enemy of 
their creed and their rights of ,,"orship. 
The ministry felt that sonlething must be done. They 
could not face Parlianlent ,v1thont some piece of legislation 
to 
atisfy public feeling. J\1any, ev
n anlong the ßlost zeal- 
ous Protestant
, deeply regretted that Lord John Russell 
had \\"ritten anything on the subject. Not a few Roman 
Catholics of position and influence bittpr1y lamented the in- 
discretion of the Papal court. The mischief; hO\\7eVer, was 
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now fairly afoot. The step taken by tbe Pope had set the 
country aflame. Every day cro\vded and tumultuous meet.. 
ings ,vere held to denounce the action of the court of ROIne. 
Before the end of the year something like seven thou
and 
such meetings had been held throughout the kingdoln. 
Sometimes the Ronlan Catholic pal"ty mustered strong at 
such delnonstrations, and the result \vas rioting and dis- 
turbance. Addresses poured in upon the Queen and the 
ministers calling for decided action against the as
unlption 
of Papal authority. About the same tilne Father Gavazzi, 
an Italian republican who had been a priest, canle to Lon- 
don and began a series of lectures against the Papacy. lIe 
was a Inan of great rhetorical power, with a remarkable 
conlnland of the eloquence of passion and denunciation. 
IIis lectures were at first given only in Italian, and there- 
fore did not appeal to a popular English audience. 13ut 
they ,vere reported in the papers at lliuch length, and they 
contributed not a little to s\vell the tide of public feeling 
against the Pope and the court of Rome. The ne\v Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Truro, created great applause and turn nIt 
at the Lord l\'layor's dinner hy quoting fl.om Shakspeare the 
words, " Under my feet I'll stalnp thy cardinal's hat, in spite 
of Pope or dignities of Church." Charles Kean, the trage- 
dian, "
as interrupted by thundering peals of applause and 
the rising of the \vhole audience to their feet \yhen, as I{ing 
John, he proclainled that" no Italian priest shall tithe or 
toll in our dominion." I.Jong after,vard, and \v hen the storm 
seenled to have ,vholIy died a\vay, Cardinal vVisenlan, going 
in a carriage through the streets of Liverpool to deliver a 
lecture on a purely literary subject to a gel1t 1 ral audience, 
was pelted ,vith stones by a mob \\Tho rememhered the Pa... 
pal a
sunlption and the passions excited by the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Act. 
The opening ()f Parliament caIne. The ministry had to 
do something. No ministry that ever hpld po\ver in Eng- 
land could have attenlpted to meet the fIouse of COlnmons 
without SOllIe project of a measure to allay public excite- 
ment. On February 4th, 1851, the Queen in person open
d 
Parlianlent. Her speech contained sonle sentences which 
were listened to ,vith the prof(H1udest interest because they 
referred to the question \\'hich \vas agitating all England. 
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"The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles con- 
ferred b y a foreiO'n Pow'er has excited stronO" feelinO's in 

 
 
 
this country; ana large bodies of n1Y subjects ha\"e present- 
ed addresses to Ine expressing attachment to the Throne, 
and praying that such aSSuD1ptions should be resisted. I 
have a
sured them of 11lY resolution to n1aintain the rights 
of my crown and the independence of the nation against all 
encroachments, from \vhatever quarter they may proceed. 
I have at the same time expre
sed tHY earnest desire and 
firm determination, under God's blessing, to maintain unim- 
paired tbe religious liberty \vhich is so justly prized by the 
people of this country." IIow little of inclin:ltion to any 
n1easures dealing unL'1ir1y with Roman Catholics was in 
the Illind of the Queen herself IDav be seen from a letter in 
eI 
which, \vhen the exciteluent ,vas at its height, she bad ex- 
pressed her opinion to her annt, the Duchess of Glou('cster. 
"I \\"ould never have consented to anything \yhich breathed 
a 8pirit of intolerance. Sincerely Protestant as I always 
have been and al\vays shall be, and indignant as I am at 
those \vho call thernselves Protestants ,vhile they are, in 
fact, quite the contrary, I nluch regret the unchristian and 
intolerant spirit exhibited by nlany people at the pu Llic 
nleetings. I cannot bear to hear the violent abuse of the 
Catholic religion, ,vhich is so painful aHd so cruel to,vard 
the many good and innocent Rotnan Catholics. I-Io,,"e\-er, 
we lnust hope and trust this exciternent \vill soon cease, 
and that the ,vholesome effect of it upon onr o".n Church 
will be lasting." 
"The Papal aggression question," Lord Pa1nlerston wrote 
to his brother jUf':t before the opening of P:U"JiaTnent, " \\.ill 
give 11S some trouble, and give rise to storrny debates. Our 
difficulty \vill be to find out a measure ,vhich shall satisfv 

 
 
reasonable Protestants ,vithout violating those principles 
of liberal t01eration ,vhich \ve are pledged to. I think \ve 
ehall succeed. . .. The thing itself, in truth, is little or noth- 
ing, and does not justify the irritation. 'Vhat has goaded 
the nation is the manner, insolent and ostentatious, in ,,"hich 
it has been done. . .. ".,. e Blust bring in a measure. The 
country would not be satisfied ,vithout some legislative en- 
actment. \Ve shall tnake it as gentle as possible. The vio- 

nt party will object to it for it
 mildness, and \vill endeavor 
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to drive us farther." A measure brought in only because 
something must be done to satisfy- public opinion is not like.. 
ly to be a very valuable piece of Ipgi
lation. The nlinistry 
in this case ""ere embarrassed by the fact that they really 
did not part ieularly want to do anything except to satisfy 
public opinion f()l. the moment, and get rid of all the contro-- 
versy. rrhey were placed between two galling fires. On 
the one side were the extreme Protestant
, to 'v honl Palm- 
erston alluded as violent, and \v ho ""ere eager for severe 
measures against the Catholics; and on the other \vere the 
RonJan Catholic supporters of the n1inistry, \vho proteRted 
against any legislation whatever on the subject. It would 
have been sinlply inlpossible to find any safe and satisfactory 
path of compromise ,,,hich all could consent to walk. The 
ministry did the best they could to franle a nleasnre \vhich 
should seem to do sOlnething and yet do little or nothing. 
Two or three days after the rneeting of Parlianlent, Lord 
John Russell introduced his bill to prevent the assumption 
by ROlnan Catholics of titles taken from any terl"itory or 
place \"ithill the United I{ingdoJn. The measure proposed 
to prohibit the use of all such titles under penalty, and to 
render void all acts done by or heqnest8 made to persons 
unde)
 such titles. The ROluan Catholic l
elief Act irnposed 
a penalty of one hundred pounds for every assl11nption of a 
title taken fron1 an existing see. Lord John RusseU pro- 
posed no\\" to extend the penalty to the assumption of any 
title whatever from any plaee in the United Kingdom. The 
reception which was given to Lord John Russell's Inotion 
for leave to bring in this bill was not encouraging. Usually 
leave to bring in a bill is granted as a matter of course. 
Some fe\v general observations of externporaneons and 
guarded criticism are often made; but the cornmon practice 
is to offer no opposition. On this occasion, however, it \\raS 
at once made manifest that no lneasnre, however "gentle," 
to use I.Jord Palmerston's word, ,vonld be allowed to pass 
without obstinate opposition. 1\lr. Roebuck described the 
bill as "one of the meanest, pettiest, and most futile meas- 
ures that ever disgraced even bigotry itself:" IVIr. Bright 
called it " little, paltry, and miserable-a mere shanl to bol- 
ster up Church ascendency." 1\1r. Disraeli declared that he 
would not oppose the introduction of the bill; but he spoke 
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of it in language of as much contempt as 
Ir. Roebuck and 
Mr. Bright had used, calling it a nlere piece of petty perse- 
cutioll. " Was it for this," l\Ir. Disraeli scornfully asked, 
"that the Lord Chancellor trarnpled on a cardinal's hat 
anlidst the patriotic :1cclaulatiol1s of the nletropolitan munic- 
ipality?" Sir Robert Inglis, on tbe part of the rnore extrelne 
Protestants, objected to the bill on the ground that it did 
not go far enongh. The debate on tbe motion for leave to 
bring in the bill ,vas renewed for night after night, and the 
fullest promise of an angry and prolonged resistance was 
given. Yet so strong \\yas the feeling in favor of sonle leg- 
islation that ,vhen the di vision was taken, three hundred and 
ninety-five votes were gi\'en for the motion and only sixty.. 
three against it. Tbe opponents of the lneasure had ou their 
side not only all the pron1Ínent chanlpions of religious liber- 
ty, like Sir James Graharn, )lr. Gladstone, 1\lr. Cobden, and 
1\1\". Bright, but also Protestant politicians of sueh devotion 
to the interests of the Church as :\lr. Roundell PalnIer, after- 
ward Lord Selborne, and :\lr. Beresford Hope; and of course 
they had ,vith them all the Irish Catholic Inenlbers. Yet 
the nIotion for leave to bring in the bill \\'as carried by this 
over\vhelnling tnajority. The ministers had, at all events, 
ample justification, so far as Parliamentary tactics ,vere 
concerned, for the introduction of their measure. 
I
 however, ,ve conle to regard the ministerial proposal as 
a piece of practical legi
lation, the case to be made out for 
them is not strong, nor is the abortive result of their efforts 
at all surprising. They set out on the enterprise \\Tithout 
any real interest in it, or any particular confidence in its 
success. It is probable that Lord John Russell alone of 311 
the ministers had any expectation of a satisfactory result to 
come of the piece of legislation they ,vere attempting. 'Ve 
have seen what Lord Palmerston thought on the \\Thole sub- 
ject. The nlinisters ,vere, in fact, in the difficulty of all 
statesnlen who bring in a measure, not because they them- 
selves are clear as to its necessity or its efficacy, but because 
they find that something nlust be done to satisfy public feel- 
ing, and they do not kno\v of anything better to do at the 
moment. The history of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ,vas, 
therefore, a history of blunder, unlucky accident, and failure 
from the moment it \vas brought in until its ignon1Ïnious and 
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ridiculous repeal many years after, and \v hen its absolute 
impotence had been not merely demonstrated but forgotten. 
The Governn1ent at first, as ,ve have seen, resolved to im- 
pose a penalty on the assumption of ecclesiastical titles by 
Ron1an Catholic prelates fronl places in the United King- 
dom, and to Inake null and void a11 acts done or bequest
 
made in virtue of such titles. But they found that it \\yould 
be absolutely Ï1npossiùle to apply such legislation to Ire- 
land. In that country a Catholic hierarchy had long been 
tolerated, and all the functions of a regular hierarchy had 
been in full and formal operation. To apply the new nleas- 
ure to Ireland would have been virtually to repeal the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Act and restore the penal laws. On 
tbe other hand, the ministers \vere not ,villing to make one 
law against titles for England and another for Ireland. They 
were driven, therefore, to the course of withdrawing two of 
the stringent clauses of the bill, and leaving it little nlore 
than a mere declaration against the assumption of unlawful 
titles. But by doing this they furnished stronger reasons 
for opposition to both of the t'vo very different parties ,\\Tho 
had hitherto denounced their way of dealing with the crisis. 
Those ,vho thought the bill did not go far enough before 
were, of course, indignant at the proposal to shear it of \vhat- 
ever little force it had originally possessed. They, on the 
other hand, "Tho had opposed it as a breach of the principle 
of religious liberty could now ridicule it ,\\Tith all the great- 
er effect, on the ground that it violated a principle ,vithout 
even the pretext of doing any practical good as a compensa- 
tion. In the first instance, the rnini8try rnight plead that the 
crisis ,\\yas exceptional; that it called for exceptional n1eas-. 
ures; that something Inust be done; anò that they could 
not stand on ceremony even with the principle of religious 
liberty when the interest of the State ,vas at stake. Now 
they left it in the power of their opponents to say that 
they were breaking a principle for the sake of introù Hcing a 
nonentity. 
The debates were long, fierce, and often passionate. The 
bill, even cut down as it was, had a vast majority on its 
side. But some of the most illustrious names in the IIouse 
of Commons were recorded against it; by far the most elo- 
quent voices in the House ,\\yere raised to condemn it. The 
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Irish Roman Catholic members set up a persistent opposi- 
tion to it, and up to a certain period of its progress put in 
requisition all the fornls of the House to in1pede it. This 
part of the story ought not to be passed over \vithout men.. 
tion of the fact that anlong other effects prod ueed by the 
Ecclesiastical rritles Bill, perhaps the nlost distinct ,,-as tbe 
creation of the most \\?orthless band of agitators ,,-ho ever 
pretended to speak ,vith the voice of Ireland. Thesp ,vere 
th
 men 'v ho were called in the House" the Pope's Brass 
Band," and who ,vere regard
d ,vith as much di:slike and 
distrust bv all intelliO'ent Irish Catholics and Irish N ation- 
.. 
 
alists 3S by the n10st in \"eterate Tories. These Inen leaped 
into illflneuce by their denunciations of the Ecclesiastical 
'riLles Bill. They ,vere successful for a time in palrning 
theluselves off as patriots upon Irish constituencies. rrhey 
thundered against the bill; they put in motion every 11lech- 
allisln of delay and obstruction; sonle of thenl \vere really 
clever and eloquent; n10st of them ,\yere loud-voiced; they 
had a grand and heaven-sent opportunity given to theIn, and 
they made use of it. They had a leader, the once famous 
John Sadleir. This man possessed marked ability, and ,vas 
further gifted with an unscrup.u1ous audacity at least equal 
to his ability. He ,vent to work deliberately to create for 
himself a band of followers by whose help he might mount 
to po\ver. He ,vas a financial s \vindler as ,veIl as a political 
. adventurer. By Ineans of the money he had suddenly ac- 
quired, and by virtue of his furious denunciations of the anti- 
Catholic policy of the Government, he ,vas, for a time, able 
to work the Irisb popular constituencies so as to get his o\vn 
followers into the House and become for the hour a sort of 
little O'Connell. He had with him some t,vo or three hon- 
est men, whom he deluded into a belief in the sincerity of 
himself and his gang of swindling adventurers; and it is only 
fair to say that by far the most eloquent man of the party 
appears to have been one of those on whom Sadleir ,vas thus 
able to impose. 1\lr. Sadleir's band after\vard came to sad 
grief: lIe committed suicide himself to escape tbe punish- 
ment of his frauds; some of his associates fled to foreign 
countries and hid themselves under feigned names. James 
Sadleir, brother and accomplice of John, \vas among these, 
and underwent that rare mark of degradation in our days, 
1.-23 
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a formal expulsion from the House of Commons. The Pope"(; 
Brass Band and it
 suùsequent history, culn1Ïnating in the 
suicide on IIarn pst ead I-feath, \\?as a bout the ouI y pr:lctica' 
result of the Ecclc
ia
tical rritle
 !3i11. 
'rile bill, reduced in stringency as has been described
 
Dlaàe ho\vcver SOllIe HroOTCSS throuo-h the I-Iouse It \\"a
 
, , r b 
 . I.: 
interrupted at one stage by events \vhich had nothing to do 
",ith its history. rrhe Goverl1l11ellt got into trou hie of all- 
other kind. At the opening of the session l\lr. Disraeli in- 
troduced a motion to the cfrect that the agricultural distress 
of the connt."y called upon the GoverrHllcnt to introduce 
\vithout delay SOUle llleasures for its relief. This Inotion 
was, in fact, the last spasnlodic cry of Protection. l\lany in- 
fluential politicians still believed that the canse of I->rotec- 
tion \vas not \\?holly lost; that a reaction \\?as }Jossible; that 
the 
"'ree-trade doctrine \vould prove a failure and have to 
be given up; and they regarded 1\lr. Disraeli's as a very iln- 
portant nlotion calling for a strenuous effort in its favor. 
The Governrnent treated the luotion as one for restored 
Protection, and thre\v all their strength into the struggle 
against it. They ,von, but only by a n1ajority of fourteen. 
A fe,v days after, 
Ir. Locke l{ing, Inelllber for East Surrey, 
asked for leave to bring in a bill to assinlÏlate the connty 
franchise to that existing in boroughs. Lord John Rnssell 
opposed the nlotion, and the Governnlent ,vere defeated by 
100 votes against 52. It ,vas evident that this 'vas only . 
what is called a " snap" vote; that the IIouse ,,'as taken by 
surprise, and that the result in n(J\vise represented the gen- 
eral feeling of Parliameut. But still it ,vas a yexations oc-. 
currence for the ministry already hurniliated by the small 
majority they had obtained on Disracli's motion. Their 
budget had already been recei ved \\'ith very general nULI.ks 
of dissatisfaction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer only 
proposed a partial and qualified repeal of the ,vindo,v-tax, an 
impost which ,vas justly detested, and he continued the in- 
come-tax. The budget ,vas introduced shortly before l\Ir. 
Locke !{:ïng's motion, and every day that had elapsed s,ince 
its introduction only more and 1110re developed tbe public 
dissatisfaction \vith \\,hich it ,vas regarded. Under all these 
circumstances Lord John Russell felt that he had no alter- 
nati ve but to tender his resignation to the Queen. Leaving 
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his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill suspended ill air
 he announced 
that he could no longer think of carrying on the governluent 
of the country. 
The question ,vas, "yho should succeed him. The Queen 
sent for Lord Stanley, after\\?ard Lord Derby. Lord Stan- 
ley offered to do his best to forrH a GoverHlnent, but \vas 
not at all sanguine about the snccess of the task, nor eager 
to undertake it. lie even reconlrnelH.led that before he Inade 
any e
perinlent Lord John Russell should try if he could 
not do son1ething by getting Rome of the Peelites, as thef 
\vere then beginning to be called-the follo\\yers of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel ,,"ho had held \vith hinl to the last-to join hirn, and 
thus patch up the Government anc\v. This "Ya
 trierl, and 
failed. The Peelites ,vould have nothing to do \vith the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill, and Lord John Russell \\?ould not 
go on \vithout it. On the other hand, Lord Aberdeen, tbe 
chief of the Peelites in the House of Lord
, \vonld not at- 
tenlpt to form a 111inistry of his 0"'11, frankly ackno\vledgiug 
that in the existing ternper of the country it ,,'ould be Íln- 
possible for any Government to get on \\?ithout legislating 
in some ,,?ay on the l
apal aggression. There \\ras nothing 
for it but for Lord Stanley to try. lIe tried \vithout hope, 
and of course he \vas unsuccessful. The position of parties 
was very 'peculiar. It \vas impossible to form any combina- 
tion ,vhicb could really agree upon anything. There "yere 
three parties out of \\Thich a lllinistry ]uight be forrned. 
These \vere the 1\1"higs, the Conservatives, and the Peelites. 
The Peelites \vere a '
ery rising anò pron1Ïsing body of Inen. 
Among thern \vere Sir J aInes Grahal11, Lord Canning, ::\Ir. 
Gladstone, ::\Ir. Sidney I-Ierbert, :\lr. Card ,veIl, and sonle oth- 
ers almost equally \vell kno\\?n. Only thl'se three groups 
,vere fairly in the competition for office; for the idea of a 
ministry of Radicals and 
lancbester nlen \\?as not then like- 
ly to present itself to any official mind. Bnt ho,v could any 
one pn t together a nlinistry fornled from a conlbination of 
these three? The Peelites ,vonld not coalesce \\yith the To- 
ries because of the Pl"otection question, to \vhich )Ir. Dis- 
raeli's motion had given a new' semblance of ,'itality, and be- 
cause of Lord Stanley's o\,.n declaration that he still regard- 
ed the policy of Free-trade as only an experiment. The 
Peelites ,vouid not combine with the Whigs because of the 
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Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The Conservatives would not dis.. 
a,.o\v protective ideas; the 'Vhigs would not gi\ye up the Ec.. 
clesiastical Titles Bill. No statestnan, theret()re, could form 
a Government ,vithout having to count on two great parties 
being against hin1 on one qnestion or the other. Alllnan- 
ner of delays took place. The I)uke of 'Vellington 'Y3S con. 
suited; Lord Lansdowne \yas consulted. The wit of man 
could 
l1ggest nothing satisfactory. The conditions for ex- 
tracting any satisfactory solution did not exist. There "ya,s 
nothing better to be done thau to ask the ministers \vho had 
resigned to reSl1lUe their places and muddle on as they best 
could. It is not enough to say that there was nothing bet- 
ter to be done: there ,vas nothing else to he done. They 
were, at all events, still adrninistering the affairs of the coun- 
try, and no one \vould relieve theln of the task. Ipso facto 
they had to stay. 
The ministers r{ìturned to their places and resun1ed the 
Ecclesiastieal 'Ti t le8 Bill. It "ras then that they made the 
change in its con<li tions \vhich has already been n1entioned, 
and thus created nc,v argulnent against then1 on Loth sides 
of the I-Iouse of Cornrnons. They struck out of the bill ev- 
ery word that Inight appear like an eneroachment on the 
ROlnan Church within the sphere of its o,vn ecclesiastical 
operations, and nlade it sirnply an Act against the pn blic 
aud ostenta
ious assuluption of illegal titles. The bill \\Ya
. 
wrangled over until the end of June, and then a large n lun- 
ber, SOIne seventy, of the Irish Catholic nlelnbers publiely 
seceded from the discussion, and announced that they \,"ould 
take no further part in the divisions. On this sonle of the 
strongest opponents of the Papal aggression, led by Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, after\vard I.Jord Chehnsford, brought in 
a series of resolutions intended to Illake the Lill n10re strin- 
gent than it had been eyen as origillall y introd need. The 
object of the resolutions ,vas principally to give the rO\\
er 
of prosecutillg and clain1Ïng a penalty to anybody, provided 
he obtained the consent of the la\v-officers of the Crow'n, aud 
to Dlake penal the introd l1ction of bulls. The Governrnent 
opposed the introduction of these arnendlnents, and ,verc put 
in the a\vk,yard position of having to act as antagonists of 
the party in the country who represented the strongest hos- 
tility to the Papal aggrc
sion. Thus, for the moment, the 
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author of the Durhan1 Jetter was seemingly converted into 
a champion of the Roman Catholic side of the controversy. 
His chaIn pionship \vas ineffecti V
. The Irish nlerubers took 
no part in the controversy, and the Governnlent ".ere beat- 
en by the ultra-Protestant party on e\"ery dÏ\9i
ion. Lord 
John Russell \vas bitterly taunted by various of his op- 
ponents, and ,vas asked ,vith indignation \vhy he did not 
withdra\v the bill ,vhen it ceased to be any longer his o'vn 
scheme. He probahly thought Ly this tirue that it really 
made little nlatter ". hat bill \vas passed so long as any bill 
was passed, and that the best thing to do ,vas to get the 
controversy out of the 
.ay by any proces
. lIe òid not, 
therefore, \\"ithd ra \\" the bin, although Sir Frederick Thesiger 
carried all his stringent clauses. "Then the n1easnre canlO 
on for a third reading, Lord John Russell nlovec1 the on11s- 
sion of the added clauses, but he ".as defeated by large Ina- 
jorities. The bill ,vas done ".ith so far as the House of 
Conlnlons ,,"as concerned. After an eloquent and po,,'erfnl 
prot
st fron) :\1r. Gladstone against the nleasnre, as one dis- 
paraging to the great lu.incirle of religious freedotl1, the hill 
was read a third tilne. It \vent up to the Hou
e of Lords, 
was passed there ,,'ithout alteration, although not \vithout 
opposition, and soon after received the Royal assent. 
This was practically the last the ".orld heard about it. 
In the Roman Church eyerything "Tent on as before. The 
ne,,"' Cardinal Archbishop still called hilnself ...\.rchbishop of 
'Vestminster; sorne of the Irish prelates made a point of 
ostentatiously using their territorial title
, in letters address- 
ed to the ministers thenlsel,.es. The bitterness of feeling 
,vhich the Papal aggression and the legislation against it 
had called up did not indeed pass a\\Tay very soon. It broke 
out again and again, 801netin1es in the forn) of very serious 
riot. It turned a\\'ay, at many an election, the eyes and 
minds of the constituencies froln questions of profouud and 
genuine public interest to dogmatic controversy and the 
hates of jarring sectaries. It furnished politieal capital for 
John Sadleir and his band, and kept theln flourishing for 
awhile; and it set up in the I,-ish popular mind a purely im- 
aginary figure of Lord John Rus
el1, \vho Leeatne regarded 
as the nlalign enelny of the Catholic faith and of all relig- 
ious liberty. But, sayc for the quarrels aroused at the time. 
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the act of the Pope and the Act of Parlialuent were alike 
dead letters. N otbing can1e of the Papal bull. England 
,vas not restored to the conununion of the ROlnan Catholic 
Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London retained their places and their spiritual jurisdiction 
as before. Cardinal 'Viselnan renlained only a prelate of 
ROtllan Catholics. On the other hand, the Ecclesiastical Ti- 
tles Act ,vas never put in force. Nobody troubled about 
it. l\Iany years after, in 1871, it \yas quietly repealed. It 
died in such obscurity that the outer public hardly knew 
whether it ,,,,as above ground or below. Certainly, if the 
whole agitation sho\ved that England ".as thoroughly Prot- 
estant, it also showed that English Protestants had not 
much of the persecuting spirit. They had no inclination to 
molest their Catholic neighbors, and only asked to be let 
alone. The Pope, they believed, had insulted them; they 
resented the insult: that \vas an. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE EXHIBITION IN HYDE PARK. 


THE first of l\Iay, 185], ,vill al \vays be memorable as the 
day on \\Thich the Great Exhibition \vas opened in Hyde 
Park. "fhe year 1851, indeed, is generall y associated in the 
memory of Englishmen ,vith that first Great International 
Exhibition. As \ve look hack upon it pleasant recollections 
conle up of the great glass palace in IIyde Pa.rk, the palace 
"upspringing fron1 the verdant sod," \vhich Thackeray de- 
8cribed so gracefully and with so Inuch poetic feeling. The 
strange crowds of the curious of all provinces and all nations 
are seen again. The n1arvellous and at that time \vholly 
unprecedented collection of the products of all countries; 
the glitter of the l{oh-i-N 001', the palm - trees heneath the 
glass roof, the leaping fountainR, the statuary, the ores, the 
ingots, the huge blocks of coal, the lace-\vork, the loom-work, 
the Oriental stuffs-all the
e lnade on the mind of the or- 
dinary inexpert a confused impression of lavishness, and 
profusion, and order, anrl fantastic beauty which \vas then 
wholly novel, and could hardly be recalled except in mere 
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memory. The novelty of the experiment '\vas that which 
Tnade it speeialIy melnorable. 
lany exhibitions of a sin1Ïlar 
kind have taken place since. SOlue of the
e far surpassed 
that of Hyde Park in the splendor and variety of the collec. 
tions brouaht too-ether. "r\VO of then1 at least - those of 
ð ö 
Paris in 1867 and 1878-\\"ere infinitely superior in the array 
and display of the products, the dresses, the inhabitants of 
far-di\"ided countries. But the in1pression ,,"hich the Hyde 
Park Exhibition n1ade upon the ordinary nlind ,vas like that 
of the boy's first visit to the play-an impression neyer to 
be equalled, no matter by \vhat far superior charn1 of spec- 
tacle it Inay in after-years again and again be follo\ved. 
Golden, indeed, \vere the expectations \vith ,,-hich hopeful 
people '\velcon1ed the Exhibition of 1851. It \\"as the first 
organized to gather all the representati\"es of the world's 
industry into one great fair; and there \vere those ,vho 
seriously expected that In en \\"ho had once been prevailed 
upon to 111eet together in friendly and peaceful rivalry \vould 
never again be persuaded to n1eet in ri valry of a fiercer kind. 
It seenlS extraordinary no\v to thiuk that any sane person 
can ha\"e inòulged in such expectations, or can have in1ag- 
ined that the tren1endous forces generated by the rival in- 
terests, arnbitions, and passions of races could be su bdned 
into harmonious co-operation by the good sense and good 
feeling born of a friendly n1eeting. The Hyde Park Exhi- 
bition, and all the exhibitions that fol1o".eò it, have not as 
yet made the slightest perceptible difrerence in the \varlikL} 
tendencies of nations. The Hyde Park Exhibition "Fas 
often describet1 a
 the festival to open the long reign of 
Peace. It might, as a mere matter of chronology, be called 
,vithout any iU1propriety the festi\"al. to celebrate the close 
of the short reign of Peace. From that year, 185], it n1ay 
be said fairly enough that the \vorld has hardly kno\vn a 
week of peace. The COUjJ d' état in France closed the year. 
The Crilnean 'Var began ahnost in1mediately after, and \vas 
fol1o\\"ed by the Illdian )lutiny, and that by the ".al" bet \veen 
France and Austria, the long civil 'var in the United States, 
tbe X eapolitan enterprises of Garibaldi, and 
he l\lexican 
intervention, until ".e ('orne to the \val" bet\\Teen Austria, 
Prussia, and Denmark; the short, sharp struggle for Gernlan 
supremacy bet,veen Austria and Prussia, tbe ,var bet,veen 
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France aud Gerlnany, and the \var between Russia and Tur
 
key. Such \vere, in brief SHnl111ary, the events that qlliekly 
followed the great inaugurating :FestÍ val of Peace in 1851. 
Of course those who organized the G."eat Exhibition \vere 
in no \vay responsible for the exalted and extra.vagant ex- 
pectations \vhich were forilled as to its effects on the history 
of the \vorld and the elenleuts of hunlan nature. But there 
,vas a great deal too nluch of the dithyrarnhic about the 

ty Ie in ,vhich nlany ,vriters and speakers thought fit to 
de8cribe the Exhibition. With some of these all this \vas 
the result of genuine ellthusiasln. In other instances tbe 
extravagance was indulged in by persons not habitually 
extravagant, Lut, on the contrary, yery sober, nlcthodical, 
and calculating, '\v ho by the very fact of their possèssil1g 
eminently these qualities were led into a total rnisconcep- 
tion of the influence of such assenl hlages of Bien. These 
calm and wise persons assul11ed that because they therll- 
selves, if sbowh that a certain course of conduct \vas 1()I" 
their material and nloral benefit, \\90uld instantly foIl 0 \\r it 
and keep to it, it must therefore follow that all peoples alia 
states '\vere anleuable to the saIne excellent principle of 8clf- 
discipline. \Var is a foolish and improvident, not to say 
immoral and atrocions, \va)' of trying to adjust onr disputes, 
tlley argued; let peoples far di vided in geographical situa- 
tion be only brought together and indnced to talk this over, 
and see ho\v much more profitable and noble is the rivalry 
of peace in trade and COIDll1erCe, and they will never think 
of the coarse and brutal arbitralnent of battle any more. 
Not a fe\v others, it must be o'\vned, indulged in the high- 
flow'l) glorification of the reign of peace to come because the 
Exhihition was the special enterprise of the Prince Consort, 
and they had a natural aptitude for the production of coul"tly 
strains. But among all t}iese classes of pæan-singers it did 
happen that a good deal of untnerited discredit \vas cast 
upon the results of the Great Exhibition, for the enterprise 
was held responsible for illusions it had of itself nothing to 
do \\9ith creating, and disappointments which \vere no con.. 
seqnence of any failure on its part. Even upon trade and 
prod uction it is very easy to exaggerate the beneficent in- 
fluences of an international exhibition. But that such enter- 
prises have some beueficial influence is beyond doubt; and 
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that the)1 are interesting, instructive, well calculated to edu- 
cate and refine the minds of nations, may be admitted by 
the least enthusiastic of DIen. 
The first idea of the Exhibition ,vas conceived by Prince 
Albert; and it ,vas his energy and influence which succeed.. 
f2d in carrying the idea into practical execution. Probably 
no influence less great than that ,vhich his station ga,.e to 
the Prince would have prevailed to carry to success 
o diffi- 
cult an enterprise. There had been industrial exhibitions 
before on a small scale and of local limit ; but if the idea of 
an exhibition in which all the nations of the "
orld ,vere to 
compete had occurred to other n1Ïnds before, as it may ,veIl 
have done, it was merely as a vague thought, a day-dream, 
,vithont any clailll to a practical realization. Prince Albert 
was President of the Society of Arts, aud this position se- 
cured him a platform for the effecti,'e promulgation of his 
ideas. On June 30th, 1849, he called a mf1eting of the Soci- 
ety of Arts at Buckinghalu Palace. He proposed that thp 
Society should undertake the initiative in the promotion of 
an exhibition of the ,yorks of all nations. The main idea of 
Prince Albert was that the exhibition should be divided into 
four great sections-the first to contain ra\v materials and 
produce; the second, Inachinery for ordinary industrial and 
productive purposes, and IDPchanical inventions of the more 
ingenious kind; the third, n1anufactureil articles; and the 
fourth, sculpture, models, and the illustrations of the plastic 
arts generally. The idea ,vas at once taken up by the Soci- 
ety of Arts, and by their agency spread abroail. On October 
17th in the same year a meeting of nlerchants and bankers 
was held in London to pron1ote the success of the under- 
taking. In the first fe\\T days of 1850 a formal Comlnission 
"ras appointed "for the prolTIotion of the Exhibition of 
the "'T orks of All Nations, to be holden in the year 1851." 
Prince Albert ,vas appointed President of the Comrnission. 
The enterprise ,vas UO\V fairly launched. A few days after, 
a meeting ,vas held in the l\Iansion House to raise funds in 
aid of the Exhibition, and ten thousand pounds ,vas at once 
collected. This, of course, '\"as but the beginning, and a 
gnarantee fund of t,,"o hundred thousand ponnds was very 
Hoon obtained. 
On Ma
ch 21st, in the saJI1e fear, the Lord Mayor of Lon 
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don gave a banquet at the Mansion House to the chief 
magistrates of the cities, towns, and boroughs of the United 
KingdollJ, for the purpose of inviting their co-operation in 
support of the undertaking. Prince Albert ,vas present, and 
spoke. He had cultivated the art of speaking \\7ith much 
success, and had alnlost entirely overcome whatever difficul- 
ty stood in his way from his foreign birth and education. 
He never quite lost his foreign accent. No man cOIning to to 
a new country at the age of manhood as Prince Albert did 
ever acquired the new tongue in such a manner as to lose 
all trace of a foreign origin; and to the end of his career 
Prince Albert spoke \\Tith an accent which, however careful- 
ly trained, still betrayed its early habitudes. But, except 
for this slight blemish, Prince Albert may be t5aid to have 
acquired a perfect mastery of the English language, and he 
became a remarkably good public speaker. He had, indeed, 
nothing of tbe orator in his nature. It was but the extrav- 
agance of courtliness which called his polished and thought- 
ful speeches oratory. In the Prince's nature there ,vas nei- 
ther the passion nor tbe poetry tbat are essential to gen uine 
eloquence; nor were the occasions on ,vhich he addJ.essed 
the English people likely to stimulate a rnan to eloquence. 
But his style of speaking was clear, thoughtful, stately, and 
sometÏllles even noble. It exactly suited its purpose. It 
,vas that of a man who did not set up for an orator; and 
who, when he spoke, wished that his ideas rather than his 
words should in1press his hearers. It is very much to be 
doubted whether the English public would be quite delight... 
ed to have a prince ,vho was also a really great orator. 
Genuine eloquence would probably impress a great Inany 
respectable persons as a gift not exactly suited to a prince. 
There is even still a certain distrust of the artistic in the 
English mind as of a sort of thing which is very proper in pro- 
fessional writers and painters and Rpeakers, but w hicb would 
hardly become persons of the highest station. Prince AI- 
hert probably spoke just as well as he could have done with 

ucces8ful effect upon his English audiences. At the dinnel' 
in the Mansion House he spoke with great clearness and 
grace of the purposes of the Great Exhibition. It was, he 

aid, to "give the world a true test, a living picture, of the 
{>oi n t of ind nstrial develoPlllent at which the \v hole of man- 
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kind has arrived, and a new starting-point frorn \\rhich all 
uations will be able to direct their further exertions." 
JA.) must not be supposed, however, that the project of 
the Great Exhibition ad vanced \vholly without opposition. 

lany persons were disposed to sneer at it; nIany \vere scep- 
tical about its doing any good; not a fe\v still regarded 
Prince Albert as a foreigner and a pedant, and \vere slo\v to 
believe that anything really practical was likely to be de- 
veloped under his impulse and protection. A very \\?him- 
sical sort of opposition ,vas raised in the House of Conlnlons 
by a once famous eccentric, the late Colonel Sibthorp. Sib- 
thorp ,vas a man ,vho might have been dra'Nn by Srllollett. 
His grotesque gestures, his overboiling energy, his uncouth 
appearance, his huge mustache, marked him out as an object 
of curiosity in any cro\\Td. He "Tas the sn bject of one of the 
most amusing pieces of imprornptu parody êver thro,vn off 
by a public speaker-that in \vhich O'Connell travestied the 
fatllous lines about the three poets in three different ages 
born, and pictured three colonels in three different countries 
born, \vinding up \vith: "The force of Nature could. no far- 
ther go; to beard the one she shaved the other t \vo." One 
of the gallant Sibthorp's especial weaknesses ,vas a distrust 
and detestation of all foreigners. Foreigners he lunlped to- 
gether as a race of beings \\Those chief characteristics \\Tere 
Popery and ilnmorality. While three - fourths of the pro- 
moters of the Exhibition \vere d \velling ,vith the strongest 
emphasis on the benefit it "Tonld briner bv dra\vino- into 
b J 0 
I
ondon the representatives of all nations, Colonel Sibthorp 
\\Tas denouncing this ag-glomeration of foreigners as the 
greatest curse that could fall npon England. lIe regarded 
f()leeiQ'ners much as Isaac ofY ork in " Ivanhoe , " reo-ards the 
----. , 
 
Knight Temp1ars. ""Then," asks Isaac, in bitter remon.. 
strance, "did Templars breathe aught but cruelty to nIen 
and dishonor to women?" Colonel Sibthorp kept asking 
Borne such question \vith regard to foreigners in general and 
their expected concourse to the Exhibition. In language 
some,vhat too energetic and broad for our nIore polite tinIe, 
he ,varned the House of ConlIDons and the country of the 
consequences to English morals \vhich lUUSt come of the in- 
flux of a cro\\Td of foreigners at a giyen season. " Take 
care," he exclaimed, in t'-be House of Commons, "of your 
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wives and daughters; take care of your property and YOUl. 
lives !" He declared that he prayed for SOllIe trellJendous 
hail-storln or visitation of lightning to be sent fi.onl heaven 
expressly for the purpose of destroying in ad vanee the 
building destined tor the ill.omened Exhibition. 'Vhen 
Free-trade had left nothing else needed to conlplete the ruin 
of the nation, the enenlY of lnankind, he declared, had in- 
spired us with the idea of the Great Exhibition, so that the 
foreigners \vho had first robbed us of our trade n1Íght now 
be enabled to rob us of our honor. 
The objections raised to the Exhibition "'ere not by any 
means confined to Colonel Sibthorp or to' his kind of argu- 
ment. After sonle con
ide)"ation the Royal Conlluissioners 
had fixed upon IIyde Park as tbe best site for the great 
building, and nlany energetic and SOllIe influential voices 
were raised in fierce outcry against \vhat ,vas called the prof- 
anation of the park. It was argued that the public use of 
Hyde Park would be destroyed by the Exhibition; that the 
park would be utterly spoiled; that its beauty could never 
be restored. A petition 'vas presented by Lord Canlpbell 
to the House of Lords against the occupation of any part of 
IIyde Park with the Exhibition bnilding. Lord Brougham 
8upported the petition ,,"ith his characteristic inlpetuosity 
and vehemence. He denouneed the Attorney-general \vith 
indignant eloquence because that official had decliued to file 
an application to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to 
stay any proceeding \vith the proposed building in the park. 
He denounced the I-Iouse of Lords itself for "'hat he consid- 
ered its Rervile deference to royalty in the nl:ltter of the Ex- 
hibition anù its site. lIe declared that \vhen he endeavored 
to raise the question there he ,vas received in dead silence; 
and he asserted that an effort to bring on a discussion in the 
I-Iouse of Conllnons was received ,vitlI a silence equally pro- 
found and servile. Such facts, he shouted, only sho\'9Pt1 
more painfully "that absolute prostration of tbe under- 
standin(J' ,,"hich takes P lace even in the minds of the bravest 
<::> 
when the word prince is nlentioned in this country!" It is 
probably true enough that only the influence of a prince 
could have carried the schen1e to success against the storms 
of opposition that hegan to blow at various periods and 
frorn different points. Undoubtedly a y.ast nurnhel",! probe 
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ably the great majority, of those who supported the enter.. 
prise in the beginning did so simply because it was the pr
j- 
ect of a prince. Their nUlnbers and their money enabled 
it to be carried on, and secured it the test of the \vorld's 
examination and approva1. In that sense the very servili- 
ty \yhich accepts ,,,ith delight ,vhatever a prince proposes 
stood the Exhibition in good stead. A courtier may plead 
that if English people in general had been 1l10re indepenrlent 
and less giyen to adlniration of pril1ce
, the excellent project 
devised by Prince Albert would neyer have had a fair trial. 
l\Iany tilDes during its progress the Prince himself trpnl bled 
for the success of his schen1e. l\lany a time he 11lust have 
felt inclined to renounce it, or at least to regret that be had 
ever taken it up. 
Absurd as the opposition to the scherne may no\v seern, 
it is certain that a great many sensible persons thought the 
moment singularly inopportune for the gathering of lar.ge 
cro\vds, and ,,,,ere satisfied that SOIne inconvenient, if not 
dangerous, public demonstration 1l1ust be provoked. The 
sn10nhlering embers of Chartism, they said, ,yere every"? here 
under society's feet. The crowds of foreigners whom Col- 
onel Sibthorp so' dreaded ,vould, calrner people said, natu- 
rally inclnde large llulllbers of the "Reds" of all Conti- 
nental nations, ,vho ,vonld be only too glad to coalesce ,vith 
Chartism and discontent of all kinds, for the purpose of dis- 
turbing the peace of London. The agitation caused by the 
Pa pal aggression ,vas still in full force and flame. By an 
odd coincirlence the first cohln111 of the Exhibition building 
had been set np in Hyde Park alrno
t at the same moment 
,vith the issue of the Papal bull establi
hing a Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in England. These conditions looked gloomy 
for the project. "The opponents of the Exhibition," "
rote 
tbe Prince hinlself, ",vork ",ith nlight and main to thro\v 
aU the old ,\'omen here into a panic and to drive myself 
crazy. The 
trangers, they give out, are certain to com... 
mence a thorough revolution here, to nlurder Victoria and 
Dlyself, and to proclain1 the Red Repuùlic in Eng'land; the 
plague is certaiu to ensue from the confluence of such vast 
multitudes, ana to s\vallow up those \,'horn the increased 
price of eyerything has not already s\\7ept aw'ay. For an 
tbis I am to be responsible, and against all this I have to 
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make efficient provision." Most of the Continental sover- 
eigns looked coldly on the undertaking. The King of Prus- 
sia took such alarm at the tbought of the Red Repuhlicans 
whom the Exhibition would draw together, that at first he 
positively prohibited his brother, then Prince of Prussia, 
now German Emperor, from attending the opening ceremo- 
nial; and though he afterward withdrew the prohibition, he 
remained full of doubts and fears as to the personal safety 
of any royal or princely personage found in IIyde Park on 
the opening dare ':rhe Duke of Canlbridge, being appealed 
to on the subject, ackno\vledged hirnself also full of appre- 
hensions. The objections to the site continued to grow up 
to a certain tirue. "The Exhibition," Prince Albert wrote 
once to Baron Stockmar, his friend and ad viser, "is no\v at- 
tacked furiously by the Times, and the IIouse of Commons 
is going to drive us out of the park. There is innnense ex- 
citement on the subject. If ,ve are driven out of the park 
the work is done for." At one tilue, indeed, this result 
seemed highly probable; but public opinion gradually un- 
der".ent a change, and the opposition to the site was defeat- 
ed in the House of Con1mons by a large majority. 
Even, ho\\'ever, \vhen the question of the site had been 
disposed of, there remained immense difficulties in the way. 
. The press was not, on the \v hole, very favorable to the proj- 
ect; Punch, in particular, was hardly ever ,,"eary of mak- 
ing fun of it. Such a project, ,vhile yet only in embryo, 
undoubtedly furnished many points on which satire could 
fasten; and nothing short of conlplete success could save it 
fron1 falling under a mountain of ridicule. No half success 
would have rescued it. The ridicule \\"as naturally provoked 
and aggravated to an unspeakable degree by the hyperbol- 
ical expectations and preposterous dithyrambics of some of 
the ",'ell-meaning but lln\vise and sOIne,vhat too obstreper- 
ously loyal supporters of the enterprise. To add to all this, 
as the time for tbe opening drew near, some of the foreign 
diplomatists in London began to sulk at the whole project. 
There were small points of objection made about the posi- 
tion and functions of foreign ambassadors at the opening 
ceremonial, and what the Queen and Prince nleant for po- 
liteness was, in one instance at least, near being twisted into 
cause of offence. Up to the last moment it was not quitG 
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certain wh
ther an absurd diplomatic quarrel might not have 
been part of the inaugural eeremonies of the opening day. 
The Prince did not despair, ho,vever, and the project went 
on. There ,vas a great deal of difficulty in selecting a plan 
for the building. Huge structures of brick-\\
ork, looking 
like enormous rail\vay sheds, costly and hideous at once, 
,vere proposed; it seen1ed aln10st certain that SOIne one of 
then1 n1ust be chosen. Happily, a sudden inspiration struck 
!\lr. (after\vard Sir Joseph) Paxton, who was then in charge 
of the Duke of Devonshire's superb grounds at Chats\\yorth. 
'Vhy not try glass and iron? he asked himself: 'Vhy not 
build a palace of glass and iron large enough to cover all 
the intended contents of the Exhibition, and 'v hich should 
be at once light, beautiful, and cheap? 
lr. Paxton sketch- 
ed ont his plan hastily, and the idea lras eagerly accepted 
by the Royal Con1n1Îssioners. lIe made many improve- 
nlents after\\yard in his design; but the palace of glass and 
iron arose ,,'ithin the specified tin1e on the green turf of 
Hyde Park. The idea so happily hit upon ,,'as ser\yieeable 
in Inore wavs than one to the success of the Exhibition. It 
01 
made the building itself as much an object of curiosity and 
,\
ol1de.r as the collections under its crystal roof: Of the 
hundreds of thonsands \\yho came to the Exhibition, a good- 
ly proportion ,,,,ere dra\vn to Hyde Park rather by a "ish to 
see Paxton's palace of glass than all the "yonders of indus- 
trial and plastic art that it enclosed. Indeed,I.Jord Pahner- 
8ton, '\'Titing to Lord K orn1anby on the day after the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, said: "The building itse]f is flu" more 
,vorth seeing than anything in it, though many of its con- 
tents are "yorthy of adn1Ïration." Perhaps the glass build- 
ing ,vas like the Exhibition project itself in one re
pect. It 
did not bring about the revolution \vhich it "as confidently 
expected to create. Glass and iron haye not supersedeò 
brick and stone, any more than conlpetitions of peaceful in- 
dustry have banished arbitrament by "
yare But the build- 
ing, like the Exhibition itsel
 fulfilled admirably its n10re 
modest and imn1ediate purpose, and was in that "yay a com- 
plete sncce
s. The structure of glass is, indeed, in every 
mind inseparably associated with the event and tbe year. 
The Queen herself has ,,"ritten a verY' interesting account 
of the success of the opening day. Her description is inter- 
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eBting as an expression of the feelings of the ,vriter, the 
sense of profound relief and rapture, as well as for the sake 
of the picture it gives of the ceremonial itself: The enthusi- 
aSl11 of the wife over the cOJnplete success of the project on 
which her husband had set his heart and staked his nanle is 
sirnple and touching. If the importance of the undertaking 
and the amount of fame it ,vas to bring to its author nlay 
seem a little overdone, not IDany readers will complain of the 
womanly and wifely feeling which could not be denied such 
fervent expression. "rrhe great event," ,vrote the Queen, 
"has taken place-a complete and beautiful triumph-a glo- 
rious and touching sight, one which I shall ever be proud of 
for my beloved Albert and my country. . .. The park pre- 
sented a \vonderful spectacle-cro\vds streaming through it, 
carriages and troops passing, quite like the Coronation-day, 
and for nle the Rame anxiety-no, nIuch greater anxiety, on 
account of nIY belovl
d Albert. rrhe day 'Nas bright, and 
all bustle and excitelnent. . .. The Green Park and IIyde 
Park were one densely cro\vtled Inass of hnln
n being
, in 
the highest good - humor, and rnost enthusiastic. I never 
sa\v IIyde Park look as it did -as far as the eye could 
reach. A little rain feU just as we started, but before we 
came near the Crystal Palace the sun shone and gleamed 
upon the gigantic edifice, upon \vhich the flags of all natiolls 
were floating. . .. The g1inlpse of the transept through the 
iron gates, the \vaving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of 
people filling the galleries and seats around, w'ith the flour- 
ish of trulnpets as \ve entered, gave us a sensation \\"nich I 
can never forget, and I felt much moved. . .. The sio'ht as 

 
\ve came to the luiddle was magical-so vast, 
o glorious, 
so touching-one felt, as so many did \vhom I bave since 
spoken to, filled with devotion-more 80 than by any ser- 
vice I have ever heard. The tremendous cheers, the joy 
expressed in every face, tbe im mensity of the building, the 
mixture of pahns, flo\vers, tree
, statues, fountains; the or- 
gan (\vith two hundred instruments and six hundred voices, 
which sounded like nothing), and n1Y beloved husband the 
author of this peace festival, which united the industry of 
an nations of the earth-all this wa's moving, indeed, and it 
,vas and is a day to live forever. God bless my dearest Al- 
bert! God bless my dearest country, which has shown i
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self so great to-day! One felt so grateful to the great God, 
who seenled to pervade all and to bless all I" 
The success of the opening day ,va
, indeed, undoubted. 
There were nearly thirty thousand people gathered together 
\vithin the building, and nearly three-quarters of a n1illion 
of persons lined the ,,'ay bet\veen the Exhibition and Buck- 
ingham .Palace; and yet no accident whatever occurred, 
nor had the police any trouble inlposed on tbem by the 
conduct of anybody in the cro\vd. "It ,vas impossible," 
wrote Lord Palmerston, "for the invited guests of a lady's 
drawing-room to have conducted themselves with more per- 
fect propriety than did this sea of hl1Jnan beings." It is 
needless to say that there \vere no hostile deillonstrations 
by Red Republicans, or malignant Chartists, or infuriated 
Irish Catholics. The one thing ,vhich especially struck for- 
eign observers, and to which many eloquent pens and 
tongues bore witness, was the orderly conduct of the peo- 
ple. Nor did the subsequent history of the Exhibition in 
any ,vay belie the promise of its opening day. It continued 
to attract delighted crowds to the last, and more than once 
held \vithin its precincts at one Inon1ent nearly a hundred 
thousand persons, a concourse large enough to have ßlade 
the population of a respectable Continen tal capital. In an- 
other w'ay the Exhibition proved even nlore successful than 
,vas anticipated. There had been SOlne difficulty in raising 
money in the first instance, and it ,vas thought sonlething 
of a patriotic risk ""1hen a few spirited citizens combined to 
secure the accomplishment of tbe undertaking by means of 
a guarantee fund. But the guarantee fund became in the 
end merely one of the forms and ceremonials of the Exhibi- 
tion; for the undertaking not only coyered its expense
, hut 
left a huge sum of money in the hands of the Royal Com- 
missioners. The ExhiLition ,vas closed by Prince Albert 
on October 15th. That, at least, may be c1escribed as the 
closing day, for it was then that the a,vards of prizes were 
made known in presence of the Prince and a large conconrse 
of people. The Exhibition itself had actually been closed 
to the general public on the eleventh of the month. It has 
been irnitated again and again. It was followed hy an 
exhibition in D
blin; an e
hibition of the paintings. and 
scu1ptures of all nations in 
Ianchester; three great exhibi. 
1.-24 
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tions in Paris; the International Exhibition in Kensington 
in 1862-the enterprise too of Prince Albert, although not 
destined to have his presence at its opening; an exhibition 
at Vienna; one in Philadelphia; and various others. Where 
all nations seem to have agreed to pay Prince Albert's en- 
terprise the cornplinlent of imitation, it seems superfluous to 
say that it \vas a success. Tirne bas so toned down our ex- 
pectations in regard to these enterprises, that no occasion 
110\V arises for the feeling of disappointment \vhich was long 
associated in the n1Índs of once-sanguine persons with the 
Crystal Pa
ace of I-Iyde I->ark. 'Ve look on such exhibi- 
tions 110\\1 as useful agencies in the work of industrial de- 
velopn1ent, and in proHloting the intercourse of peoples, and 
thus co-operating \vith various other influences in the gen- 
eral business of civilization. But the inlpressions produee<1 
by the Hyde Park Exhibition were unique. It was the fil"
t 
thing of the kind; the gathering of peoples it brought to- 
gether \vas as ne,,,", odd, and interesting as the glass build- 
ing in \vhich the industry of the \\?orld "7'as displayed. For 
the first time in their lives Londoners saw the ordinary as- 
pect of London distinctly modified and changed oy the in- 
cursion of foreigners who caIne to take part in or to look at 
our Exhibition. London seen1ed to be playing at holiday 
in a strange carnival sort of way during the tin1e the Ex. 
hibition was open. The Hyde Park enterprise bequeathed 
nothing very tangible or distinct to the world, except in- 
deed the palace which, built out of its fabric, not its ruiu8, 
80 gracefully ornaments one of the soft hills of Sydenh:un. 
But the n1emory of the Exhibition itself is very distinct 
with all who saw it. None of its follo\vers were exactly 
like it, or could take its place in the recollection of those 
who ,,"ere its contemporaries. In a year nlade meIllorable 
by many political events of the greatest importance, of di
- 
turbed and tenlpestuous politics abroad and at home, of the 
deaths of many illustrious men and the failure of lTIany 
splendid hopes, the Exhibition in Hyde Park still holds it
 
place in rnemory-not for ,,,,hat it brought or accomp1ish
d1 
but simply for itself, its surroundings, and its house of glass.. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PALMERSTOY. 


THE death of Sir Robert Peel had left Lord Palmerston 
tbe nlost pronlinent, if not actnally the most influential, 
.. anlong the statesnlen of England. Palmerston's was a stren- 
uous, self-asserting character. He Joved, w'henever he had 
an opportunity, to D1ake a stroke, as he frequently put it 
himself, "off his o"n bat." He had given himself up to tbe 
study of foreign affairs as no minister of his time had done. 
He had a peculiar capacity for understanding foreign poli- 
ties and people as ,veIl as foreign languages, and he had 
come SOlne\vhat to piqne himself upon his knowledge. As 
Bacon said that be had taken all learning for his province, 
Pahner
ton seemed to have made up his IlIÍnd that he had 
taken all European affairs for his province. His sYlnpathies 
".ere Inarkedly liberal. As opinions ,vent then, they Inight 
baye been consiùered among statesmen alnlost revolutiona- 
ry; for the Conservative of our day is to the full as liberal 
as the average Liberal of 1848 and 1850. In all the popular 
movements going on throughout the Continent, Palnlerston's 
sympathies ,vere generally ,vith the peoples and against the 
governn1ents; ,vhile he had, on the other hand, a very strong 
contenlpt, ,vhich he took no pains to conceal, even for the 
very best class of the Continental demagogue. It ,vas not, 
ho\\yeyer, in his synlpathies that Pahnerston differed from 
most of his colleagne
. He ,vas not more liberal even in 
}}is views of foreign affah's than Lord John Russell; he ,vas 
probably not so consistently and on principle a supporter of 
free and popular institutions. But Lord Paln1erston's en- 
ergetic, heedless temperanlent, his exuberant animal spirits, 
311d his profound confidence in hinlself and his opinions, 
nlade hin1 n1uch more liberal and spontaneous in his ex- 
pressions of sympathy than a man of Russell's colder nature 
con ld ,yen have been. Palmerston seized a conclusion at 
once, and bardly ever departed from it. He never seemed to 
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care who knew what he thought on any subject. He had a 
contempt for men of more deliberate temper, and often spoke 
and wrote as if he thought a n1an slo,v in forming an opinion 
must needs be a dull man, not to say a fool. All opinions 
not his own he held in good-humored scorn. In some of his 
letters \ve find him \vriting of men of tbe most undoubted 
genius and ,,"isdom, whose views have since stood all the 
test of tilne and trial, as if they '\\?ere me!.e blockheads for 
, whom no practical man could feel the sligþtest respect. It 
would be almost superfluous to say, in describing a nlan of 
such a nature, that Lord Palmerston sometimes fancied he. 
saw great wisdom and force of character in ßlell for \vhom 
neither then nor since did the world in general show m nch 
regard. As with a man, so with a cause. Lord Palnlerston 
was, to all appearance, capricious in bis sympathies. Calrller 
and more earnest minds were sotnetimes offended at \\r hat 
seemed a lack of deep-seated principle in his mind and his 
policy, even when it happened that he and they were in ac- 
cord as to the course that ought to be pursued. His levi- 
ty often shocked them: his bl nnt, brusque ways of speaking 
and writing sonletimes gave downright offence. 
In his later years Lord Pa]merston's manner in Parliament 
and out of it had greatly mello\ved and softened and grown 
more geniaL He retained all the good 
pirits and the ready, 
easy, marvellously telling hutnor; but he had grown more 
considerate of the feelings of opponentH in debate, and be 
allo,ved his genuine kindness of heart a freer influence upon 
his mode of speech. He had grown to prefer, on the whole, 
his friend, or even his honorable opponent, to his joke. rrhey 
who only reJnember Palmerston in his very later years in 
the House of Con1nlons, and who can only recall to rnemory 
that bright, racy humor which never offended, will perhaps 
find it hard to understand how many enemies he made for 
himself at an earlier period by the levity and flippancy of 
his manner. Many grave statesmen thought that the levity 
and flippancy were far less dangerous, even \vhen employed 
in irritating his adversaries in the Honse of Commons, than 
when exercised in badgering foreign J11iuisters and their gov- 
ernments and sovereigns. Lord Palmerston \\?as un
paring 
in his lectures to foreign States. He was always admonish. 
ing them tbat they ought to lose DO time in at once adoptiQ.g 
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the prInciples of government which prevailed in England. 
He not uncommonly put his admonitions in the tone of one 
who nleant to say: " If you don't take my advice you \vill 
be ruined, and your ruin will serve you right for being such 
fools." \Vhile, therefore, he "'as a COllservati ve in home 
politics, and never even professed the slightest personal in- 
terest in any projects of political reform in England, he got 
the credit all over the Continent of being a supporter, pro. 
moter, and patron of all manner of revolutionary movements, 
and a disturber of the relations bet\veen subjects and their 
soverPlgns. 
Lord Palrnerston was not inconsistent in thus being a Con- 
servative at hOlne and 80ll1ething like a revolutionary abroad. 
He was quite satisfied \\Tit.h the state of things in England. 
He "Tas cOllyinced that \" hen a people had got a ,vell-liIllited 
suffrage and a respectable Hou8e of ComrHons elected by 
open vote, a House of Lords, and a constitutional Sovereign, 
they had got all that, in a political sense, man has to hope 
tòr. He was not a far-seeing nlalJ, nor a man \vho mnch 
trouhled himself about ,vhat a certain class of \\Triter
 and 
thinkers are foud of calling" problems of litè." It did not 
occur to him to think that as a matter of absolute necessity 
the very refornls \\'"e enjoy in one day are only putting us 
into a nlental condition to aspire after aud see the occasiou 
for further refol"rl1s as the days go on. But he clearly saw 
that most Continental countries ,vere governed on a system 
,,-hich ,ras not only ,vorn out and decaying, but \vhich ,vas 
the source of great praetical and perf'onal evils to their in- 
habitants. lIe desired, therefore, for every country a politi- 
cal system like that of Great Britain, and neither for Great 
Britain nor for any other country did be desire anything 
more. He ""Tas, accordingly, looked upon by Continental 
ministers às a patron of revolution, and by English Radicals 
as the steady enen1Y of political reform. Both ,vere right 
from their o,vn point of vie\v. The fanliliar saying among 
Continental Conservatives ,vas expressed in the \\Teil-kno\vn 
German lines, \\Thich affirm that" If the devil had a son, he 
Illust be surely Paln1crston." On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish Radical party rega.rded hin1 a8 the most forluidable ene- 
my they had. ::\11". Cobden deliberately declared him to be 
the wor
t minister that had ever governed England. At a 
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later period, "Then Lord Palmerston invited Cobden to take 
office under hirn, Cobden referred to what he had said of 
Pahnerston, and gave this as a reason to sho\v the impossi- 
bility of his serving such a chief: The good-natured states- 
man only sruiled, and observed that another public man \vho 
had just joined his Adn1inistration had often said things as 
hard of hin1 in other days. " Yes," answered Cobden, quiet- 
ly, " but I meant what I said." 
Palmerston, therefore, bad many enemies among Europe- 
an statesmen. It is no\v certain that the Queen freq uent- 
ly \vinced under the expressions of ill- feeling \vhich were 
brought to her ears as affecting England, and, as she S11 p" 
posed, herself, and which she believed to have been dra\vn 
on her by the inconsiderate and in1pulsive conduct of Palm- 
erston. The Prince Consort, on whose ad vice the Queen 
very naturally relied, was a man of singularly calm and ear- 
nest nature. He. liked to form his opinions deliberately and 
slo\vly, and disliked expressing any opinion until his rBind 
was well made up. Lord Palmerston, ,vhen Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was much in the habit of writing and an- 
swering despatches on the spur of the 1110nlent, and witho
t 
consulting either the Queen or his colleagues. Pahner
ton 
complained of the long delays which took place on several 
occasions when, in matters of urgent inlportance, he \\Taited 
to submit despatches to the Queen before sending thClll off: 
He was of opinion that during the memorable contl.oversy 
on the Spanish marriages the interests of England \vere once 
in danger of being comprolnised by the delay thus forced 
upon him. lIe contended, t.oo, that where the general policy 
of a state ,vas clearly marked out and ,veIl kno\vn, it \vould 
ha ve been idle to insist that a Foreign Secretary capable of 
performing the duties of his office shonhl wait to submit for 
the inspection anq approval of the Sovereign and his col- 
leagues every scrap of paper he wrote on before it \vas al- 
lo\ved to leave England. If such precautions were needful, 
Lord Palmerston contended, it could only be because the 
person holding the office of Foreign Secretary was unfit for 
his post; and he ought, therefore, to be dismissed, and some 
hetter qURlified man put in his plaee. Of course there is 

ome obvious justice in this view of the caRe. It ,,'ould per- 
haps have been unreasonable to expect that, at a tinle when 
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tbe business of the Foreign Office had suddenly swelled to 
unprecedented. 111agnitude, the 8ame rules and formalities 
could be kept up ,vhich bad suited slo\\'er and less b\l
Y 
days. But the con1plaint made by the Queen ",'as not that 
Palmerston failed to consult her on every detail, and to sub- 
mit every line relating to the organization of the Foreign 
Office for her approval before he sent it oft: The coruplaint 
,vas clear, and full of matter for very grave consideration. 
The Queen complained that on matters concerning the act- 
ual policy of the State Palmerston "'as in the habit of acting 
on his o,vn independent judgolent and authority; tbat she 
found herself more than once thus pledged to a course of 
policy ,vhich she had not had an opportunity of considering, 
and ,vouid not have approved if she had had such an oppor- 
tunity; and tbat she hardly eyer found any question abso- 
lutely intact and uncoIllprolllised \vhen it ,vas submitted to 
ber jndgn1ent. The cOJnplaint ""as justified in many cases. 
Lord Pahnerston frequpntlyacted Íu a nlanner ,vhich aln10st 
made it seenl as if he "yere pnrposely ignoring the authority 
of the Sovereign. In part this came frorn the natural impa- 
tience of a quiek man confident in his o,,'n kno\\yledge of a 
subject, and chafing at any delay ,vhich he thought unnec- 
essary and merely forn1a1. But it is not easy to a,'oid a sus- 
picion tbat Lord Palrnerston's rapidity of action son1etimes 
had a different explanation. T\vo iIl1pressions seen1 to bave 
had a place deeply do,,"n in the mind of the Foreign Secre- 
tary. He appears to have felt sure that, roughly speaking, 
the syn1pathies of the English people ,vere ,,'ith the Conti- 
nental n10vements against the sovereigns, and that the 
ym- 
pathies of the English court \vere \yith the sovereigns again
t 
the popular moveluents. In the first belief he ""as undoubt- 
edly right. In the second he "'"as probably right. It is not 
likely that a man of Prince ....\lhert's peculiar turn of lHind 
could have ailn1ÏtteJ much syrnpathy ,vith revolution against 
constituted authority of any kind. Even his Liberalism, un- 
doubtedly a deep and genuine conviction, did not lead hinl 
to make much allo\vance for any disturbing impulses. His 
orderly intellectual nature, ,,-jth little of fire or passion in it, 
""as prone to estin1ate everything by the manner in which 
it stood the test of logical argun1ent. lIe could understand 
arguing against a bad systern better than he could under- 
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stand taking the risk of making things worse by resIstIng 
it. Some of the published lnelnoranda or other writings of 
Prince Albert are full o.f a curious interest as showing the 
way in which a calm, intellectual, and earnest man could ap- 
proach some of the burning questions of the day with tbe 
belief apparently tbat the great antagonisms of systerns and 
of opposing national forces could be argued into moderation 
and persuaded into corn promise. In Prince Albert there 
were t \\
o tendencies counteracting each other. His natural 
sympathies were manifestly with the authority of thrones. 
His education taught him that thrones can only exist by 
virtue of their occupants recognizing the fact that they do 
not exist of their o\vn authoioity, and taking care that they 
do not became unsuited to tbe tinle. The influence of Prince 
Albert would, therefore, be something very different f..onl the 
impulses and desires of Lord Palmerston. It is hardly to be 
doubted that Palmerston sometilnes acted upon this convic- 
tion. He thought he understood better than others not only 
the tendencies of events in foreign politics, but also the ten- 
dencies of English pu blic opinion with regard to them. lIe 
,veIl kne\v that so long as he had public opinion \vith him, 
no influence could long prevail against him. His knowledge 
of English public opinion ,vas something like an instinct. 
It could always be trusted. It had, indeed, no far reach. 
Lord Palnlerston never could be relied upon for a judgnlent 
as to the possible changes of a generation, or even a few 
years. But he was an alnlost infallible guide as to what a 
majority of the English people ,vere likely to say if asked 
at the particular moment when any question \\?as under dis- 
pute. Palnlcrston never really gnided, but al\\rays follow- 
ed, the English puhlic, even in foreign affairs. He was, it 
seems almost needless to say, an inconlparably better judge 
of the direction Eng1ish sentiment ,vas likely to take than 
the most acute foreigner put in such a place as Prince Al- 
bert's could poss
bly hope to be. It may be assunled, then, 
that some at least ofIJord Palmerston's actions were dictated 
by the con viction that he had the general force of that sen- 
timent to sustain him in case his mode of conducting the 
business of the Foreign Office should ever be called in to 
account. 
A time came when it was called into account. The Queen 
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and the Prince bad long chafed under Lord Palmerston's 
<,avalier way of doing business. So far back as 1849 her 

fajesty had felt ob1iged to dra\v the attention of the For- 
eign Secretary to the fact that his office ,vas constitutional- 
ly under the control of the Prime-n1inister, and that the de- 
8patches to be submitted for her appro\yal should, therefore, 
pass through the hands of Lord John Russell. Lord John 
Russell approved of this arrangement, only suggesting-and 
the suggestion is of some moment in considering the defence 
of his conduct after"9ard made by Lord Paln1erston-that 
every facility should be given for the transaction ofbnsiness 
by the Queen's attending to the draft despatches as soon as 
possible after their arriva1. The Queen accepted the sug- 
gestion good-humoredly, only pleading that she should" not 
be pressed for an ans,,"er witbin a few minutes, as is done 
no\\" sometÎn1es." One can see tolerably well \vhat a part 
of the difficulty ",vas, even from these slight hints. Lord 
Pa1rnerston ,vas rapid in forming his judgmentR, as in all his 
proceedings, and \\
hen once 
e had made up his mind was 
impatient of any delay \vhich seemed to him superfluous. 
Prince Albert ,vas slow, deliberate, reflective, and methodi- 
caL Lord Palnlerston ,vas al w'ays sure he was right in every 
judgnlent he fornled, even if it \vere adopted on tbe spnr of 
the monlent; Prince Albert loved reconsideration, and ,,"as 
open to ne\y arg111nent and late conviction. Ho\\rever, the 
difficulty \vas got oyer in 1849. Lord Palmerston agreed to 
every suggestion, and for the time all seemed likely to go 
smoothly. It ,vas only for the time. The Queen soon be- 
1ieved she had reason to complain that the new arrangement 
,vas not carried out. Things \vere going on, she thought, 
in just the old "ray. Lord Pahnerston dealt as before with 
foreign courts according to \\yhat seenled best to him at the 
1noment; and his Sovereign and his colleagues often only 
kne\v of some ilnportant despatch or instruction \"hen the 
thing was done, and could not be conveniently or becoming- 
ly undone. The Prince, at her l\Iajesty's request, ,vTote to 
Lord John Russell, complaining strongly of tbe conduct of 
I
ord Palnler
ton. The letter declared that Lord Palmerston 
had failed in his duty to\vard her, "and not from oversight 
or negligence, but upon principle, and with astonishing per- 
tinacity, against every effort of the Queen. Besides which, 
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Lord Palmerston does not scruple to let it appear in public 
as if the Sovereign's negligence in attending to the papers 
sent to her caused delay and annoyance." Even before this 
it seeIns that the Queen had dra\vn up a menloranduln to lay 
do,vn in clear and severe language the exact rules by ,vhich 
the Foreign Secretary must be bound in his dealings with 
her. The rnenlorand urn "ras not used at that tirHe, as it was 
thought that the remonstrances of the Sovereign and the 
Prinle-Iuinister alike could hardly fail to have ROlne effect on 
the }1"'ore.ign Secretary. "fhis tinIe, ho,vever, the Queen ap- 
pears to have felt that she could no longer refrain; and, 
accordingly, the following iUlportant memorandum ,vas ad- 
dressed by her l\lajesty to the Prirne -lninister. It is "Tell 
worth quoting in full, partly because it hecanle a subject of 
much interest and controversy after\vard, and part.ly because 
of tbe tone of peculiar sternness, rare indeed frolll a sover- 
eign to a minister in our times, in which its instructions are 
conveyed. . 
Osborne, August 12th, 1850. 
With reference to the conversation about Lord PnImerston which the 
Queen h
Hl with Lord John Russell the other day, and Lord Palmerston's 
disavowal that he ever jntended any disrespect to her by the various neglects 
of which she has had so long and so often to complain, she thinks it right, in 
order to prevent any mistake for the future, to explain w hat it is she expects 
from the Foreign Secretary. 
She requires: 
First. 'rhat he wiII distinctly state what he proposes to do in a given case, 
in order that the Queen may know as distinctly to what she has given her 
royal sanction. 
Second. Having once given her sanction to a measnre, that it be not arbi- 
trarily altered or modified by the minister; such an act she must ('onsidet" 
as failure in sincerity towa.rd the Crown, and justly to be visited hy the exer- 
cise of her constitutional right of dismissing that minister. She expects to 
he kept informed of what passes between him and the. foreign ministers, he- 
fore important decisions are taken based upon that interconrse; to receive 
the foreign despatches in good time, and to have the drafts for her npproval 
sent to her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted with theit" contents 
before they nlust be sent off. The Queen thinks it best that Lord John Rus- 
sell should show this letter to Lord Palmerston. 


The tone of the memorandum was severe, but there was 
nothing unreasonable in its stipulations. On the contrary, 
it silnp1y prescribed what everyone might have suppoHed 
to be the elementary conditions on which tbe duties of a 
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sovereign and a foreign n}inister can alone be satisfactorily 
carried on. Custom as ,veIl as ohvious conyenience den}and- 
ed such conditions. The Duke of 'Vellington declared that 
when he was Pritne-nlinister no despatch left the Foreign 
Office \\Tithont his seeing it. No sovereign, one \vould think, 
could consent to the responsibility of rule on any other 
terms. We have, perhaps, got into the habit of thinking, 
or at least of saying, that the sovereign of a constitutional 
country only rules through the nlinisters. But it ,vould be 
a great mistake to suppose that the sovereign has no consti- 
tutional functions \vhatever provided by our system of gov- 
ernment, and that the sole duty of a monarch is to make a 
figure in certain state pageantry. It has sOlnetimes been 
said that the sovereign in a country like England is on ly the 
signet-ring of tbe nation. If tbis were trne, it might be ask- 
ed \\Tith unans\verable force ,vhy a veritable signet-ring cost- 
ing a few pounds, and never reqnil-ing to be rene\\?ed, \\"ould 
not serve all purposes quite as ,veIl, and save expense. But 
the position of the sovereign is not one of meaningless in- 
acti ,'ity. The sovereign bas a very distinct and practical 
office to fulfil in a constitutional country. rrhe monarch in 
England is the chief magistrate of the State, specially raised 
above party and passion and change in order to be able to 
look ,vitb a clearer eye to all that concerns the interests of 
the nation. Our constitutional system gro,vs and developR 
itself year after year as our requirements and conditions 
change; and the position of the sovereign, like everything 
else, has undergone some nlodification. It is settled no,,? 
beyond dispute that the sovereign is not to disn1iss ministers, 
or a minister, sin1ply froln personal inclination or conviction, 
as until a very recent day it ,vas the right and the habit of 
English rllonarchs to do. The sovereign no\v retains, in vir- 
tue of usage having alnlost the force of constitutional law', 
the ministers of whom the House of COlnn1ons approves. 
But the Cro,vn still has the right, in case of extreme need, 
of dismissing any nlinister ,vho actually fails to do his duty. 
The sovereign is always supposed to understand the business 
of the State, to consider its affairs, and to offer an opinion, 
and enforce it by argun1ent, on any question subnlitted by 
tbe ministers. "Then the n1Ïnisters find that they cannot 
allow their judgment to bend to that of the sovereign, then 
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indeed the sovereign gives way or the ministers resign. In 
all ordinary cases the sovereign gives ,vay. But it was 
never intended by the English Constitution that the minis- 
ters and the country were not to have th(1 benefit of the ad, 
vice and the judgment of a magistJ'ate ,vho is purposely 
placed above all the excitements and tenlptations of party, 
its triumphs and its reverses, and who is ::t
sumed, therefore, 
to have no other motive than the good of the State in offer.. 
ing an advice. The sovereign \\Tonld grossly fail in public 
duty, and would be practically disappointing the confidence 
of the nation, who consented to act sirnply as the puppet of 
the minister, and to sign Inechanieal1y and without question 
every document he laid on the table. 
In the principles which she laid do,vn, therefore, the 
Queen was strictly right. But the nlel110randuln ,vas none 
the less a severe and a gal1ing rebuke for the Foreign Se('- 
retary. We can imagine with what enlotions Lord Palmer- 
stOll must have recei ved it. He was a proud, self-confident 
man; and it came on hinl just in the nloment of his great- 
est triumph. Never before, never since, did Lord Palmer- 
stOll ,vin so signal and so splendid a victory as that which 
he had extorted by the sheer force" of his eloquence and his 
genius fronI a reluctant House of Cornnlons in the Don Pa- 
cifico debate. Never, probttbly, in OBr Parliamentary his- 
tory did a Dlan of years so ad yance(l accoruplish snch a fe:1t 
of eloq nence, argulnent, and persnasion as he had achieved. 
lIe stood up before the ,vorld the foremost English states- 
Tnan of the day. It is easy to imagine ho\\y depply he must 
have felt the rebuke conveyed in the rnelTIorandum of the 
Queen. We know, as a matter of fact, frolll \vhat he hiln.. 
self afterw"ard said, that he did feel it bitterly. But he kept 
do\vn his feelings. Whether he ,vas right or ,vrong in the 
ß1atter of dispute, he unJon btedly sho,,'cd admirable self- 
control and good-tenlper in his n1anner of recei ving the rep- 
rimand. He wrote a friendly and good-hnnlored letter to 
Lord John Russell, saying, "I bave taken a copy of this 
memorandum of the Queen, and will not fail to attend to 
the directions ,vhich it contains." The letter then gave a 
fe,v lines of explanation about the manner in which delays 
had arisen in the sending of despatches to the Queen, but 
promising to return to the old practice, and expressing 
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hope that if the return required an additional clerk or t\\ro, 
the Trpasury \\.ould be liberal in al1o\ving him that assist- 
ance. Nothing could be nlore easy and pleasant. It might 
have seelned the ease of absol ute carelessness. But it \,'as 
nothing of the kiud. Lord Paltnerston had acted deliber- 
ately and ,vith a purpose. He after\\'ard eXplained \vhy he 
had not ans ,vered the rebuke by resigning his office. " 'rhe 
paper," he said, " ,vas ,vritten in anger by a lady as ".ell as 
by a sovereign, and the difference bet\veen a lady and a 
Ulan con ld not be forgotten even in the case of the occu pant 
of the throne." He had "no reason to suppose that this 
memorandum ,,,"ould ever be seen by or be kl1o\rn to any- 
body but the Queen, John J{ussel1, and myself:" Again," I 
had lately been the object of violent political attack, and 
bad gained a great and signal victory in the House of Com- 
mons and in public opinion; to have resigned then "rould 
have been to have given the ii.uits of victory to antagonists 
".hom I had defeated, and to have abandoned nlY political 
supporters at the very moment ,,-hen by their rlleans I had 
triulnphed." But beyond all that, Lord Palnlerston said 
that by suddenly resigning" I should have been bringing 
for decision at the bar of puhlic opinion a personal quarrel 
bet,veen myself and IllY Sovereign-a step ,,"hich no sub- 
ject ought to take if he can possibly avoid it; for the result 
of sucb a courRe mnst ùe either fatal to him 01. injurious to 
the country. If he should proyp to be in the \\Trong, he 
would be irretrievably condenlned; if tbe Sovereign should 
be proved to be in the \yrong, the nlonarchy \\?ould suffer." 
It is inlpossible not to feel a high respect for the manner 
in ,vhich, haying conle to this deterrnillation, I....ord Pahner- 
ston at once acted upon it. As he had resolved not to re- 
a sent the rebuke, he ,vould not allo,v any gleam of feeling to 
creep into bis letter ,vhieh could sho\v that he felt any re- 
sentment. Few men could haye 3.\roided the tenlptation to 
thro\v into a reply on such an oecasion sOluething of the 
tone of the injured, the unappreciated, the martyr, tbe 
vlronged one \\,ho endures nluch and ,viII not conlplain. 
Lord Pahnerston felt instinctively the bad taste anù un"yis- 
don} of such a style of reply. He took his rebuke in the 
most pelfect good-humor. His letter must h:1 ye surprised 
I....ord John Russel1. )lacau1ay observes that 'Varren Has- 
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tings, confident that he knew best and ,vas acting rightly, 
endured the rebukes of the East India Conlpany \\"ith a 
patience \vhich ,vas sometimes mistaken for the patience 
of stupidity. It is not unlikely that ,vhen the Prinle-n1Ïn- 
ister received Lord Palmerston's reply he may have mis- 
taken its patience for the patience of downright levity and 
indifference. 
Lord Palmerston went a step farther in the way of con- 
ciliation. He asked for an interview with Prince Albert, 
and he eXplained to the Prince in the most en1phatic and 
indignant terms that the accusation against him of being 
purposely wanting in respect to the Sovereign ,vas absolute- 
ly unfounded. "Had it been deseryed, he ought to be no 
longer tolerated in society." But he does not seen1, in the 
course of the intervie,v, to have done much more than argue 
the point as to the propriety and convenience of the systetl1 
be had lately been adopting in the business of the Foreign 
Office. 
So for the hour the matter dropped. Other events inter- 
fered; there were Inany important questions of domestic 
policy to be attended to; and for some time Lord Palruer- 
ston's policy and his way of conducting the business of the 
Foreign Office did not invite any particular attention. But 
the old question was destined to come up again in more 
serious form than before. 
The failure of the Hungarian rebellion, through the inter... 
vention of Russia, called up a wide and deep feeling of re- 
gret and indignation in this country. rrhe English people 
had very generally sympathized with the cause 0\ the Hun- 
garians, and rejoiced in the victories which, up to a certain 
point, the arms of the insurgents had won. 'Vhen the 
Hungarians were put do\vn at last, not by the strength of 
Austria, but by the intervention of Russia, the anger of Eng- 
lishmen in general found loud -spoken expression. Louis 
Kossuth, "rho had been Dictator of Hungary during the 
greater part of the insurrection, and who represented, in the 
English mind at least, the cause of IIungary and her nation- 
al independence, came to England. He was about to take 
up his residence, as he then intended, in the United States, 
and on his way thither he visited England. He had applied 
for permission to pass through French territory, and had 
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Leen refused the favor. The refusal only gave one ad- 
ditional reason to the English public for \\'elconling him 
\vith especial cordiality. lIe ".as accordingly received at 
Southaluptol1, in Binninghanl, in London, ,vith an enthusiasm 
such as no foreigner except Garibaldi alone has ever dra \vn 
in our tinle from the English people. "fhere \vas nluch in 
Ko
suth hiInselt
 as ,veIl as in his cause, to attract the en- 
thusiasm of popular a
sernblages. He had a strikingly 
bandsonle face and a stately presence. He ,vas }Jicture
qne 
and perhaps even theatric in his dress and his bearing. He 
looked like a picture; all his attitudes and gestures seerJ1ed 
as if they \\.ere Ineant to be reproduced by a painter. He 
was undouhtedly one of the nlost eloquent nlen ,
;ho ever 
addressed an English popular audience. In one of his im- 
prisol1lnents I{ossuth had studied the English language, 
chiefly fron) the pages of Shakspeare. He had mastered onr 
tongue as fe\v foreigners ha\.e e\.er been able to do; but 
\vhat he had nlastered ".as not the common col1oquial Eng- 
lish of the streets and the àra\\.ing-rooI11s. The English he 

poke \yas. the noblest in its style froln ,,'hich a student 
coul(l supply his eloquence: I\:ossnth spoke the English of 
Shak
pcare. lIe could addre
s a puùlic n1eeting for an hour 
or Blore ".ith a fluency not iuteriol", seeillingly, to that of 
Gladstone, \\.ith a Jl1easured dignity and \yell- restrained 
force that '\'ere not un".orthy of Bright, and in curiously 
expressive, stately, po,,'erfuJ, lJathetic English, \,'bich sound- 
ed as if it belonged to a higher tinle and to loftier interests 
than ours. Vie".ed as a nlere perforillance, the achievement 
of l{ossuth ".as unique. It Inay \vell be ill1agined \vhat the 
effect \vas on a popular audience, \" hen such eloquence ""as 
poured forth in glo\ving eulogy of a cause ,,'ith ,vhich they 
sympathized, and in denunciation of eneJl1ies and principles 
they detested. It ,,'as irupossible not to be Ïlnpressed by 
the force of sonle of the 
trikillg and dralnatic passages in 
l{ossuth's fervid, half-Oriental orations. lIe stretched out 
his right hand, and decJarc<i that" the time "
as \\Then I held 
the destinies of the IIouse of IIapsbl1rg in the hollo\y of that 
hand!" lIe apostrophized tho
e ".ho fought and fell in the 
rank-and-file of IInngary's ch:lInpioIls as "unnanled delni- 
gods." He prefaced a denunciation of the Papal policy by 
an impassioned lanlent o,.er the brief hopes that the Pope 
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was about to head the Liberal nlovement in Italy, and re- 
minded his hearers that" there was a time when the nanle 
of Pio N ono, coupled with that of Louis Kossnth, \\?as 
thundered in vivas along the sunny shores of the Adriatic." 
Every :lppeal was vivid and dramatic; every allusion told. 
'rhronghout the \vhole there ran the thread of one distinct 
principle of international policy to which Kossuth endeav- 
ored to obtain the assent of the English people. This was 
the princi pIe that if one State intervenes in the domestic 
affairs of another for the purpose of putting down revolu- 
tion, it then becomes the right, and may even be the duty, 
of any third State to thro\v ill the weight of her sword 
against the unjustifiable intervention. As a principle this 
is nothing nlore than some of the ablest and n10st thought- 
ful Ellglishmen bad advocated bpfore and bave advocated 
since. But in Kossuth's Inind, and in the understanding of 
those who heard him, it nleant that England ought to de- 
clare war against Russia or Austria, or both; the former for 
having intervened bet\veen the Enlperor of Austria and the 
Hungarians, and the latter for having invited and profited 
by the intervention. 
rrhe presence of Kossuth and the reception he got excited 
a \\.ild anger and alarm anlong Austrian statesnlen. The 
Austrian minister ,vas an sensitiveness and reillonstrance. 
rrhe relations bet\veen this country and Austria 8eemed to 
become every day Inore and more strained. Lord Pahner- 
ston regarded the anger and the fears of Austria ,,-jth a con- 
telnpt ,vhich he took no pains to conceal. Before the Hun- 
garian exile had reached this country, \\Thile he was still un- 
der the protection of the Sultan of Turkey, and Austria ".as 
in "Tild alarm lest he sbould be set at liberty and should 
conle to England, Lord Palmerston wrote to a British diplo- 
Inatist, saying, "\Vhat a childish, silly fear this is ofKossuth ! 
\Vhat O'reat harm could he do to Austria \vhile in France or 

 
E[)O"lanJ? lIe would be the hero of half a dozen dinners in 

 
England, at \vhich \vould be nlade speeches not more violent 
than those ,vhich have been nladë on platforms here ,vithin 
the last four monthR, and he "Tould soon sink into cOlnpara- 
tive obscurity; while, on the other hand, so long as he is ß 
State détenu in Turkey he is a Inartyr and the object of nev- 
er-ceasing interest." Lord Palrllerston understood thorough- 
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ly the temper of his countrymen in general.. The English 
public never had any serious notion of going to ,var with 
Austria in obedience to Kossuth's appea1. They sYlnpa- 
thized generally ,vith Kossuth'g cause, or ,vith the cause 
which they understood him to represeut; they "'ere taken 
'\vith his picturesque appearance and his reaIIy ,vonderful el- 
oqnence; they wanted a new hero, and l{:ossuth seenled pos- 
itively cut out to supply the ,vant. The enthusiasm cooled 
do\vn after 3\\"bile, as ,vas indeed inevitable. The time ,vas 
not far off ,,,hen Irtssnth ,vas to Inake vain appeals to al- 
most ernpty halls, and when the eloquence that once could 
cram the largest buildings with excited admirers ,vas to call 
aloud to solitude. There came a time when Kossuth lived 
in England forgotten and unnoticed; ,,,ben his passing a\vay 
from England ,vas unobserved, as his presence there bad long 
been. There seems, one can hardly help saying, something 
cruel in this way of suddenly taking up the representative 
of some foreign cause, the 
pokesman of some" mission ;" and 
then, ,vhen he has been filled with vain hopes, letting biln 
drop down to disappointment and neglect. It ""as not, per- 
haps, the fault of the English people if Kossuth mistook, as 
many another n1an in like circumstances has done, the mean- 
ing of English popular sympathy. '"fhe Englisb crowds \vho 
applauded l{ossuth at first n1eant nothing more than general 
synlpathy ,vith any hero of Continental reyolution, and per- 
sonal adtniration for the eloquence of the nlan \\Tho addressed 
them. But J{ossuth did not thus accept the homage paid to 
him. No foreigner could have understood it in his place. 
Lord Palmerston understood it thoroughly, and knew what 
it meant, and bo\v long it "Tould last. 
The time, however, had not yet come "rben the justice of 
Lord Palmerston's ,vords \vas to be established. Kossuth 
was the hero of the hour, tbe comet of the season. The Aus- 
trian statesmen were going on as if every ,vord spoken at a 
Kossuth n1eeting .\vere a declaration of ,var against Austria. 
Lord Palmerston ,vas disposed to chuckle over the anger 
thus displayed. "Kossutb's reception," be wrote to his 
brother, " nll1st have been gall and \vorm,,"ood to tbe Aus- 
trians and to the absolutists generally." Some of Lord 
Pahnerston's colleagues, bowever, became greatly alarmed 
'\\.hen it \vas reported that the Foreign l\Iiuister was about 
1.-25 
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to receive a tisit froIn Kossuth in person, to thank him for 
the sympathy and protection "rbich England bad accorded 
to the IIungariall refugees while they were still in Turkey, 
and ","ithout \"hich it is only too likely that they would have 
been handed over to Austria or Russia. It \vas thought that 
for the Foreign Secretary to receive a formal visit of thanks 
fronl l{ossuth would be regarded by Austria as a recognition 
by England of the justice of Kossuth's cause, and an expres- 
sion of censure against Austria. If K
ssuth were received 
by Lord Palmerston, the Austrian alubassador, it was con- 
fidently reported, would leave England. Lord John Russell 
took alarlll, and called a meeting of the cabinet to consider 
the momentous question. Lord Palmerston reluctantly con- 
sented to appease the alarms of his colleagues by promising 
to avoid an interview with Kossuth. 
It does not seem to us that there was much dignity in 
the course taken by the cabinet. Lord Palrnerston actuall y 
used, and very properly used, all the influence England could 
command to protect the Hungarian refugees in Turkey. He 
had intimated very distinctly, and with the full approval of 
England, that he would use still stronger measnres if neces- 
sary to protect at once the Sultan and the refugees. It seems 
to us that, having done this openly, and compelled Russia 
and Austria to bend to his urgency, there could be little 
harm in his receiving a visit from one of tbe Inen ,vhonl he 
had thus protected. Austria's sensibilities must have been 
of a peculiar nature indeed, if they could bear Lord Palmer- 
ston's very distinct and energetic intervention bet \\Teen her 
and her intended victim, but could not bear to hear that 
the rescued victim had paid Lord Palnlerston a formal visit 
of gratitude. At all events, it does not seen1 as if an Eng- 
lish minister was bound to go greatly out of his ,vay to COIl- 
ciliate such very eccentric and morbid sensibilities. We 
owe to a foreign state \\Tith which we are on friendly tern18 
a strict and honorable neutrality. Our nlinisters are bound 
by courtesy, prudence, and good-sense not to obtrude any 
expression of their opinion touching the internal dissensions 
of a foreign state on the representatives of that state or the 
public. But they are not by any nleans bound to treat the 
enemies of every foreign state as our enemies. They are 
not expected to' conciliate the friendship of Austria, for ex. 
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ample, by declaring that anyone who is disliked by the Em- 
peror of Austria shall never be admitted to speech of them. 
If Kossuth had come as the professed representative of an 
established governillent, and had sought an official inter- 
vie\v \"ith Lord Palmerston in that capacity, then, indeed, 
it ,vould have been proper for the English Foreign Secre- 
tary to refuse to receive hin1. OUf nlini
ters, ,vith perfect 
propriety, refused to receive )1r. :\Iason and 1\lr. Slidell, the 
etnissaries of the Southern Confed
l'ation, as official represent- 
atives of any state. But it is absurd to suppose tbat ,vhen 
the civil \var ,vas over in America au EU<Tlish statesman in 
o 
office ,,"ould be bound to decline receiving a visit fron1 )lr. 
Jefferson Davis. 'Ve kno\v, in fact, tbat the ex-I\:ing of 
N aples, the ex-l{ing of Hanover, DOll Carlos, and the royal 
representatives of various lost causes, are constantly re- 
ceived by Euglish 111inisters and by the Queen of England, 
and no represeutatiyes of any of the establiðhed goyern- 
ments \"yould think of offering a retponstrance. If the Eln- 
peror of Austria was likely to be offended by Lord Palmer- 
ston's receiving a visit frolll l{ossuth, the only course for an 
English nlÏnister, as it seems to us, \\Tas to leave hiln to be 
offended, and to recover from his anger \vhenever he chose 
to allo\\- c.on1mon - sense to resun1e possession of his mind. 
The Queen of England might as ,veIl have taken offence at 
the action of the Arnerican GovernlDent, \\
ho actually gave, 
not merely private receptions, but public appointn1ents, to 
Irish refugees after the outbreak of 1848. 
Lord Palmerston bon'ever crave \\"3\. and did not receive 
'-', '0 J' 
the visit from I{ossuth. The hoped-for result, that of spar- 
ing the sensibilities of the Austrian Governn1ent, "yas not at- 
tained. In fact, things turned out a great deal ,vorse than 
they might have done if the intervie\v Let,veen Lord Pahn- 
erston and Kossuth had been quietly allo\\yed to corne off: 
1tleetings ,vere held to express sympathy ,,,ith I\:ossuth, aHd 
addresses "Tere voted to Lord Pahnerston thankino- him for 

 
the influence he had exerted in preventing the surrender of 
Kossuth to Austria. Lorrl Palrllerston consented to receÏ\ye 
these addre
se
 froIn the hands of deputations at the For- 
eign Office. 'The deputations represented certain metropoli- 
tan parishes, and ,,,ere the exponents of markedly Radical 
opiuions. Some of the addresses contained strong language 
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with reference to the Austrian Go\rernment Rnd the Aus.. 
trian Sovereign. Lord Pahnerston observed, in his reply, 
that there \vere expressions contained in the addresses \\rith 
,vhich he could hardly be expected. to concur; but he spoke 
in a nlanller \y hich cOllvey(
d the idea that his syn1pathies 
generally \vere "rith the cau
e ,vhich the deputations had 
a<1opted. 
rhis "ras the speech conta.illing a phrase which 
\\':1S identified \vith Pahnerstun's Ilanle, and held to be 
pe- 
cially characteristic of his \vay of speaking, and indeed of 
thinking, for many years after-in fact, to the close of his 
career. The noble lord told the deputation that the past cri- 
sis ,vas one \\
 hich rpq uired on the part of the British Govern- 
n1ent Illnch generalship and judgn1ent; and that" a good 
dl
al of judicious bottle-holding ,vas obliged to be brought 
into play." 1'he phrase" bottle - holding," borrowed f1'ol11 
the prize-ring, offended a good n1any persons \rho thought 
the past crisis far too gra Ye, and the issues it in vol ved too 
stern, to 1e properly de:scribed in language of such levity. 
But the general public .,vere anlused and delighted by the 
"Tords, and the judicious bottle - holder became more of a 
popular favorite than ever. Sonle of the published reports 
pnt this 3. good deal more strongly than Lord Palrncrston 
did, or at least than he intended to do; and he al \\rays il1- 
sisted that he said no InUre to the deputations than he had 
often said in the IIouse of Comnlons; and that he had ex- 
pressly declared he could not concur in sonle of the expres- 
sions contained in the addresses. Still, the whole proceed- 
ing considerably alarmed sorne of Lord l>ahnerston's col- 
leagues, and \vas regarded with distinct displeasure by the 
Queen and Prince Albert. The Queen specially requested 
that the matter should be brought before a cabinet council. 
Lord John Russel], accordingly, laid the ,vhole question be- 
fore his colleagues, and the general opinion seenled to be 
that I
ord Palmerston had acted with ,vant of caution. No 
fornlal resolution ,vas adopted. It ,vas thought that the 
general expression of opinion fronI his colleagues and the 
known displeasure of the Queen \vould be enough to impress 
the necessity for greater prudence on the mind of the For- 
eign Secretary. I
ord John Russell, in communicating with 
her l\Iajesty as to the proceedings of the cabinet council, 
expressed a hope that" it will have its effect upon Lord 
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Palmerston, to \\rhom Lord John Russell has written urging 
the necessity of a guarded conduct in the present very crit- 
ical condition of Europe." This letter \vas not \vritten 'v hen 
startling evidence ""as on its way to show that the ilTesisti.. 
ble Foreign Secretary had been making a stroke off his o""n 
bat again, and a stroke this titue of caVit:!l irnportance in 
the general ganle of European politics. The possible indis.. 
cretion of Lord Palrnerston's dealings ,,"ith a deputation or 
t\VO from Finsbury and Islington becalne a matter of little 
interest ""hen the country was called upon to consider the 
propriety of the Foreign Secretary's dealings with the ne\v 
ruler of a new state systen1, \vith the author of the coup 
(l' état. 
The new's of the coup cl'état took England by surprise. 
A shock \vent through the \vhole country. X ever, probably, 
\vas public opinion more unanill1ous, for the hour at least, 
than in condemnation of the stroke of policy ventured on 
by Louis Napoleon, and the savage manner in \vhich it "Tas 
carried to snccess. After a,,"hile, no doubt, a considerable 
portion of the EJ)gli
h public came to look nlorc leniently 
on ,,,,hat had been clone. ::\Iany soon grew accustomed to 
the story of the n):1

acres along the Boulevards of Paris, 
and lost al1 sense of their horror. Some disposed of the 
""hole affair nfter the satisfactory principle so commonly 
adopteù by English people in judging of foreign affair
, and 
assumed that the systenl introduced by Louis Napoleon was 
a very good sort of thing-for the French. After a\\'hile 
a certain adtniration, not to say adulation, of.I..ouis N apo- 
leon, began to be a kind of faith \vith many Englishmen, 
and the coup d'état \vas condoned and even appro,?ed by 
then). But there can be no doubt that \vhen the story fil"st 
can1e to be told in England, the alnlost universal voice of 
opinion condenlned it as strongly as nearly all filen of gen- 
uine enlightennlent and feeling condemned it then and 
since. The Queen was particularl y anxious that nothinO' 
ð 
should be said by the British ambassador to cOlnnlit us to 
any approval of \vhat had heen done. On December 4th 
the Queen ""rote to Lord J 011 n Russell from Osborne, ex- 
pressing her desire that Lord X onnan by, our ambassador at 
Paris, should be instructed to relnain. entirely passive, ana 
f::ay no ,,"ord that might be nlisconstrl1cd into approval of 
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the action of the Prince President. The cabinet llIet that 
san1e day, and c1eci<1p(1 that it ,vas expedient to follo\v 1110st 
closely her l\Iaje
ty's instructions. 13ut they decided also, 
and very properl y, that there ,vas no reason for Lord N or- 
manby su.spenc1ing his diplonlatic functions. Lord N or- 
manby had, in fact, applied for instructions on this point. 
Next day Lord Paln1erston, as Foreign Secretary, \vrote to 
Lord N ormanby, informing hirn that he \vas to nlake no 
change in his diplolnatic relations \\Tith the French Govern- 
ment. Lord N 
rnlanby's reply to this despatch created a 
startling sensation. Onr alubassador wrote to say that 
when he called on the French 1\finister for Foreign Affairs 
to inform hinl that he had been instrueted hy her i\Iajesty's 
Governrnent not to make any change in his relations \vith 
the French Governnlent, the l\Iinister, 1\1. "rurgot, told hinl 
that he had heard t,vo days before frorn Count 'Valewski, 
the French ambassador in London, that Lord Paln1erston 
had expressed to him his entire approval of what I
onis N a- 
poleon had done, and his conviction that the Prince Presi- 
dent could not have acted other\vise. It would not be easy 
to exaggerate the sensation produeed alnong Lord Paln1er- 
ston's colleagues by this a
t()llnd ing piece of news. The 
Queen wrote at once to Lord .John I{,usselJ, asking him if he 
knew anything about the approyal \vhich "the French Gov- 
ernnlent pretend to ha ve recei \y
d ;" declaring that she could 
not "believe in the tJ"nth of the assertion, aR such an ap- 
proval given by Lord Palmerston \\Tould have hepl1 in com- 
plete contradiction to the line of strict neutrality and pas- 
siveness which the Queen had expressed her d
sire to see 
follo\ved ",.ith regard to the late convulsions at Paris." 
Lord .T ohn RURsell replied that 11e had already ,vritten to 
Lord Palmerston, "saying that he presulned there was no 
truth in the report." The reply of Lord Palmerston was 
delaved for \\That Lord John Russell thought an unreason.. 
able"'length of tinle at such a crisis; but 
,vhen it came it 
left no <1tHlht that r
ord Palmerston had expressed to Count 
'Valc".ski his approval of the coup à'état. Lord Palmer- 
ston ohserved, indeed, that Walewski had probably given 
to 
I. TI1J"got a SOHle\vhat highly colored report of what he 
had said, and that the report had lost nothing in passing 
from }L Tnrgot to Lord N orman by; but the substance of 
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the letter was a full admission that Lord Palmerston ap. 
proved of what had been done, and had expressed his ap- 
proval to Count 'Vale ,,"ski. The letters of explanation 
","hich the Foreign l\Iinister wrote on the su bject, ,,"hether 
to Lord N ormanby or to Lord John Russell, "Tere elaborate 
justifications of the COli}) âétat; they '\vere, in fact, exactly 
such argurnents as a lninister of Louis Napoleon might with 
grpat propriety address to a foreign Court_ They \vere full 
.of an undisguised and characteristic contempt for anyone 
'\v ho could think other,vise on the subject than as Lord 
Palmerston thought. In replying to Lord John Russell the 
contempt was expressed in a quiet sneer; in the letters to 
Lord Normanby it ,vas obtrusi\"ely and offensively pnt for- 
ward. Lord John Russell in vain endeavored to fasten 
Palmerston's attention on the fact that the question was not 
whether the action of Louis Napoleon ,vas historically justi- 
fiable, but whether the conduct of the EngJish Foreign l\lin- 
ister, in expressing approval of it ,,"ithout the kno\vledge 
and against the judgment of the Queen and his colleagues, 
"Tas politically justifiable. Lord Paltnerston sinlply return- 
ed to his defence of Louis Napoleon, and hi
 assertion that 
the Prince President ,vas only anticipating the intrigues of 
the Orleans family and the plans of the Assembl)"'. Lord 
Palmerston, indeed, gave a very minute account of a plot 
arnong the Orleans princ
s for a military rising against 
Louis N apoleon. No evidence of the existence of any 
such plot has ever been discoyered. Louis Napoleon never 
pleaded the existence of sueh a plot in his o\vn justification; 
it if now, ""e belieye, nni,"ersall)'" adnlitteJ t.hat Lord Palm- 
erston was for once the yictim of a mere canard. But even 
if there had been an Orleanist plot, or t,,"enty Orleanist 
plots, it never has been part of the duty or the policy of an 
English Government to express approval of anything and 
e,"erything that a foreign rnrer n1ay do to anticipate or put 
rlo\vn a plot against him. The 111easures may òe unjusti- 
fiable in their principle or in their severity; the plot may 
be of insignificant importancp, ut.terly inadequate to excuse 
any extraordinary nleasures. "fhe Engli
h Government is 
not in ordinary cases errlIed upon to expre
s any opinion 
whatever. It had, in this ca
e, deliberately òecided that all 
expression of opinion should. be scrupulously avoided.. le8
 
... 
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by any cbance the French Government should be led to be- 
lieve that England approved of "9hat had been done. 
Lord Palmer
ton endeavored to dra" a di
tinction bp.. 
t,veen tbe expres,,-ions of a Foreign Secretary in conversa- 
tion ".ith an ambassador, and a fornlal declaration of oVin- 
ion. But it i
 clear tbat the French atnba

ador did not 
understand Lord Palmerstou to be merely indulging in the 
irresponsible gossip of private life, and that Lord Palmer
 
ston never said a "ord to impress hiln ,vith the belief that 
tbeir conversation had that colorless and unlneaning charac- 
ter. In any case, it v;as 8urely 3 pieee of singular indiscre- 
tion on the part of a Foreign )linister to gi,'e to the French 
ambassador, even in private cOI1,.ersation, an unqualified 
opinion in favor of a stroke of policy of ,vhich the British 
GO\ ernnlent, as a "'hole, and indeed ,,'ith the one exception 
of Lord Palmerston, entirely disapvroved. To give such 3n 
opinion ,vithout qualification or explanation "a
 to mi51
ad 
the French am ba
sador in the gro
se
t IHanner, and to send 
him 3w'ay, as in tact be "as sent, under the ilnpl'e

ion that 
the conduct of his chief had the approval of the So,.ereign 
and Go,.erIHuent of England. Let it be l'eluembered further 
that the Foreign Secretary ,yho did this bad been again and 
again rebuked for acting on his o',"'n 1'Pspon
ibility, tor 
ay- 
ing and doing things ,,-hicb pledged, or st1enled to pledge, 
the responsibility of the Go\'ernm
nt ,,-it bout any authority, 
that a formal threat of disn1Îssal aetnally hung over his head 
in the e,.ent of his repeating :,uch indiscretions, and ".e shall 
be better able to form SOllIe idea of the 8ens3tion ,,'hich ',3S 
created in England by the revelation of I.ord Palnler:,ton's 
conduct. :\lany of his colleagues had cordially :;YJnpathized 
v;ith his vie,vs on the occasion of fornler indi
cretion8; and 
even "hile admitting that he had been indiscreet, yet ac- 
kno"\vledged to thenu
el,-es that their opinion on the broad 
question in,.ol,'ed \Y3S not different froD1 bi
. But e"en 
tbese drew back from any appro,'al of hi
 conduct in regard 
to the coup d'étal. The almost univer
al judgluent '" as 
tbat he bad gone surprisingly ".rong. X ot a fe"
, finding' 
it impossible to account other\vi
e for such a proceeding, 
came to the conclusion tbat he must have been deterlllined 
somehow to bring about a rupture with his colleagues of 
the cabinet" and had chosen this high-banded assertion of 
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hi
 will ... tbe be
t mean" of rlinging his den3nce in their 
teeth. 
Lord John RU5Sell made up hi
 mind. He came to the 
conchl,ion that be could no lon
er go on with Lord Palmer- 

ton a a colIeaO'ue in the Foreign Office and he 
iO'nirled 
,:, 
 
hi,;; deci5ion to Lord Palmerston Lim---elt: .... \\
hile I concur,". 
thu Lord John Ru..

ll wrote h in the forei=-n policy of 
which ,ou have been th advi5er and much a
 I adrnire the 
. 
energy and ability .ith \\-hich i ha.;. been carried into ef: 
feet I cannot bot ob

ITe that mi
und
r
tanding
 perpetu- 
a1ly ren wed viola ion of prudence and decorum too fre- 
quently repeated haye lnarred the efrect
 ,,
hich ought to 
h
., e followed from a 
ound policy nd able admini
tra
ion. 
I am th
re ore lllO t reluctantly compelled to corne to the 
conclu5ion tbat the conduct of 10reign arl:lirs can no longer 
be It:ft in your hand... "\\ ith adyantage to the country: 
Rather untòrtunatel, Lord John Ru"'
ell enòea'
ored to 
50ften the blo\v Ly offering if Lord Palmer
ton 
hould be 
willing to recommend hinl to the Queen to fill the 0 I" ee of 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Thi
 w

 3 propo
al which "e 
agree \\.ith 
Ir. E,'elyn 
-\
hley Lord P ûhnerston"
 biographer 
in regarding a... alm05 con1ical in it
 character. Lord PaIrn- 
erston' "hole 
 oul '\""a... in foreign affair
. He had ne,.er 
affected any particular intel'est in Iri,h bu
ine=--
. He cared 
little e,.en for the home politic of England. it wa:o. out of 
tbe queo;;tion to 
uppo'e that he ".ould consent to bury hin1- 

.t"lf in the '
iceregal Court of Dublin, and occupy his diplo- 
matic talent - in cOßlposing di
pntes for preceden{"e bet ween 
Protestan dean
 and Catholic bi
hops and in doling out the 
due proportion of invitation... to the various rank.... of a'ò:lJiring 
trader
 and ...hopkeeper and their wi\.e
. J ord Palmer
ton 
dee-lined the oner "ith open contempt and.. indeed.. it can 
hardly be 8uppo
ed for a mornent that Lord John Ru

ell 
expected be \\.ould ha ,.e 
eriously entertained it. The quar- 
rel wa.;. complete; Lord Palrnerston cea.;;:eò for the time to 
be Foreign 
ecretary, and his place was t'lken by Lord 
Granvill . 

eldom ba, a greater sensation been produced b, the re- 
moval of a mini.;.ter. The effect ,,'hich '\\.a
 created all oyer 
Europe \\.a. probably just what Lord P'llmer
ton him
elf 
would have desired; the belief prevailed e\ erywhere tb' 
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he had been sacrificed to the monarchical and reactionary 
influences all over the Continent. The stateslnen of EUl"op
 
were under the impression that Lord Palnlerston ""as pH t 
out of office as an eyidence tbat England ""as about to \\,ith- 
draw from her former attitude of sympathy \vith the popu- 
lar movements of the Continent. Lord Palmerston hin18elf 
fell under a delusion ,vhich seenlS marvellous in a luan pos- 
Bessed of his clear, strong common-sense. He conceived that 
he had been sacrificed to reactionary intrigue. lIe wrote to 
his brother to say that the real ground for his disll1issal ,vas 
a "weak truckling to the hostile intrigues of the Orleans 
family, Austria, Russia, Saxony, and Bavaria, and, in some 
degree, of the present Prussian Governnlent." "All these 
parties," he said, " found their respective vie,,'s and systelns 
of policy th\varted by the course pursued by the British 
Governnlent, and they thought that if they could remove 
the minister they would change the policy. They had, for 
a long tÍ1ne past, effectually poisoned the nlind of the Queen 
and Prince against nle, and John Russell giving ,vay rather 
encouraged than discountenanced the desire of the Queen 
to remove nle from tbe Foreign Office." So 
trongly did 
the idea prevail that an intrigue of foreign diplornatists had 
overthro\vn Palmerston, that tbe Russian anI La
sador, Bar- 
on Brunnow, took the very ill-ad vised step of addressing to 
Lord John Rus
ell a disclailner of any participation in such 
a proceeding. The Queen made a proper conlnlent on the 
letter of Baron Brunnow by describing it as" very presum- 
ing," inasllluch as it insinuated the possibility" of changes 
of governments in this country taking place at the instiga- 
tion of for
ign ministers." Lord Palnlerston \\
as, of course, 
entirely lllista.ken in supposing that any foreign interference 
bad contributed to his removal froln the Foreign Office. 
The only wonder is how a man so experienced as he could 
bave convinced hiIllself of such a thing; at least it would 
be a wonder if one did not know that the rnost experienced 
. 
author or artist can always persuade himself that a dispar- 
aging critique is the result of personal and malignant hostil- 
ity. But that the feeling of the Qupen and the Prince had 
long been against hinl can hardly admit of dispute. Prince 
Albert seems Dot to have taken any pains to conceal his dis- 
like and distrust of Palmerston. Nearly t\VO years before, 
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when the French ambassador was recalled for a time, the 
Prince ,vrote to Lord John Russell to say that both the 
Queen and himself ,vere exceedingly sorry to hear of the 
recall; adding, " We are not su.rprised, ho\vever, that Lord 
Palmerston's rnode of doing business should not be borne 
by the susceptible French Government ,vith the same good- 
humor and forbearance as by his colleagues." At the nlO- 
ment when Lord J ohu Russell resolved on getting rid of 
Lord Palmerston, Prince Albert \vrote to hinl to say that 
" the sudden termination of your difference \\,ith Lord Palm- 
erston has taken us much by surprise, as we \vere ,,'ont to 
see such differences terminate in his carrying bis poiuts, and 
leaving the defence of theln to his colleagues, and the dis- 
credit to the Queen." It is clear from this letter alone that 
the court was set against Lord Paln1erston at that time. 
The court \vas sOlnetimes fight where Palmerston w'as 
\vrong; but the fact that he then kne\v himself to be in an- 
tagonism to the court is of importance both in judging of 
his career and in estimating the relative strength of forces 
in the politics of England. 
Lord Palrnerston then \vas dismissed. The meeting of 
Parlianlent took place on the 3d of February follo\ving, 
1852. It would be superfluous to say that the keenest anx- 
iety was felt to kno\v the full reasons of the sudden disrnis- 
sa!. To quote tbe ,vords used by l\lr. Roebuck, "The most 
nlarked person in the Administration, he around \VhOlU all 
the party battles of the Adruinistration had been fought, 
\v hose political existence had been made tbe political exist- 
ence of the Government itself, tbe person on ,vhose being 
in office the Government rested their existence as a gov- 
ernment, ,vas dismissed; their right hand \vas cut o
 their 
IHOSt powerful arm \vas taken a "
a y, and at the critical time 
when it \vas most needed." The House of Commons ,vas 
not long left to wait for an exp1anation. Lord John Rus- 
sell made a long speech, in ,vhich be \vent :nto tbe "'hole 
history of the differences between Lord Pahnerston and his 
colleagues; and, what ,vas Inore surprising to the flonse, 
into a history of the late Foreign Secretary's differences 
with his Sovereign, and the threat of dismissal ,vhich had so 
long been hanging over his head. The Prime-lninister read 
to the House the Queen's melnorandum, which we have aI- 
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ready quoted. Lord John Russell's speech ,vas a great sue. 
cess. Lord Pahuerston's ,vas, even in the estirnation of his 
closest friends, a failure. Far different, indeed, was the ef- 
fect it produced from the almost magical influence of that 
wonderful speech on the" Don Pacifico" questioll, \vhich had 
cornpelled even unconvinced opponents to genuine admira- 
tion. Palmerston seemed to have practically no defence. 
He only went over again the points put by him in the cor- 
respondence already noticed; contended that, on the whole, 
he bad judged rightly of the French crisis, and that he could 
not help forming an opinion on it, and so forth. Of the 
Queen's memorandum he said nothing. He did not even 
attempt to explain how it came about that, having received 
so distinct and severe an inj unction, he had ventured ùeliber
 
ately to disregard it in a lnatter of the greatest national im- 
portance. Sorne of his admirers \vere of opinion then, and 
long after, that the reading of the memorandum must have 
come on him by surprise; that Lord John Russell must have 
sprung a mine upon hinl; and that Palmerston was taken 
unfairly and at a disadvantage. But it is certain that Lord 
John Russell gave notice to his late colleague of his inten- 
tion to read the memorandum of tbe Queen. Besides,IAord 
Palmerston ,yas one of the most ready and self-possessed 
speakers that ever addressed tbe House of Commons. Dur- 
ing tbe very reading of the melDorandulll he could have found 
tilne to arrange his ideas, and to make out some show of a 
case for himself: The truth, \ve believe, is that Lord Palm- 
erston deliberately declined to make any reply to that part 
of Lord John Russell's speech which disclosed the letter ii.om 
the Queen. He made up his mind that a dispute between a 
sovereign and a subject would be unbecon1ing of both, and 
he passed over the memorandUIl1 in deliberate silence. He 
doubtless felt convinced that, even though such discretion 
involved him for the moment in seelning defeat, it would in 
the long-run reckon to his credit and his advantage. Lord 
Dalling, better known as Sir Henry Bnl \ver, was present dur- 
ing the debate, and formed an opinion of Palmerston's con- 
duct which seenlS in every ,vay correct and far-seeing. "I 
must say," Lord Dalling ,,'rites, "that I never admired him 
so much as at this crisis. lie evidently thought he had 
been ill-treated; but I never heard hiln make an unfair or 
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irritable remark, nor did he 
een1 in any\vise stunned by the 
blo\v he had received, or dismayed by the isolated position 
in \" hich be stood. I should say tbat he seen1ed to con- 
sider that he had a quarrel pnt upon hinl ,,'hich it ""as his 
wisest C011 rse to close by recei ving the fi re of his ad '"eri'ary 
and uot returning it. He could not, in fact, ha '"e gained a 
victory against the Premier on the ground \vhich Lord John 
Russell had chosen for the conlbat, ,,'hich ,,'ould not ha"
 
been more permanently disadvantageous to hin1 than a de- 
feat. The faults of \vhich he had accused him did not touch 
his O\VI1 honor nor that of his èountry. Let theIll be adn1Ït- 
ted, and there \\'as an end of the matter. By-and-by an oc- 
casion ,vould probably arise in ,,,hieh he n1ight choose an ad- 
vantageous occasion tor giving battle, and he was ,villing to 
,vait caltnly for that occasion." 
Lord Dalling judged accurately so far as his judgment 
,vent. But ,,,,hile ,ve agree ,vith hin) in thinking that Lord 
Palrnerston refrained from returning his adversary's fire for 
the reasons I.Jord Dalling has given, ,ve are strongly of opin- 
ion that other reasons too influenced Paln1erston. He kne\v 
that he ".:18 not at that tilne 1l1uch liked or trusted by the 
Queen and Prince Albert. He ,vas not sorry that the fact 

hou]d be n1ade kno\vn to the \\.orld. lIe thoroughly un- 
derstood English public opinion, and ".as not above taking 
ad\.antage of its rnoods and its prejudices. He did not think 
a statesman ,vonId stand an y the \\yol"se in the general esti- 
mation of the English public, then, because it ".as kllo".n that 
he ,vas not adnlired by Prince A!bert. 
But the aln10st uniyersal opinion of the House of Corl1- 
mons and of the clubs ".3S that Lord Palmerston's c
reer \\.a
 
closed. "Pa1rnerston is smashed !" \\yas the con1n10n sa vino- 
.. ð 
of the clubs. A night or t\\.o after the debate I
ord Dalling 
met 1\11'. Disraeli on the staircase of the Russian Enlba

y, 
and Disraeli remarked to him that" there ,,"as a Pahnerston." 
Lord Palmerston evidently did not think so. The letters 
he '''Tote to friends irnmediately after his fall sho\v hin1 as 
jaunty and fnll of confidence as ever. He ,vas quite satis- 
fied ,vith the ""ay things had gone. He ,,"aited caln1ly for 
,vhat he cal1ed, a fe\\" days afterward, "my tit-for-tat with 
John Russell," \v hich came about, indeed, sooner than even 
he hinlself could ".ell have expected. 
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We ]lave not hesitated to express our opinion tbat. 
throughout the ,v hole of this particular dispute Loril Paln}- 
erston ,vas in the \vrong. lIe ,vas in the ,vrong in many, 
ifnot most., of the controversies ,vhieh had preceded it; that 
is to say, he ,vas \vrong in conunitting England, as he so 
often did, to measureH \vhich had not had the approval of 
the Soyereign or his collengues. In the nJemorable dispute 
\\'hich brought Inatters to a crisis, he seems to us to have 
been in the ,vrong not less in 'v hat he did than in his man- 

 
ner of doing it. Yet it ought not to have been difficult for 
a calm observer, even at the'time, to see that Lord PalnleJ.- 
ston ,,'as likely to have the best of the contro\yersy in the 
end. The faults of \vhieh he ,\\1a8 principal1y accused were 
not such as the English people would find it very hard to 
forgive. lIe was said to be too brusque and high-handed in 
his dealings \\.ith forpign states and ß1inisters; but it did 
not seem to the Engli
h people in general as if this \\'as an 
offence for \\"hieh his o,,'n countryrnen \\'ere bound to con- 
denln him too severely. There "Tas a general impression 
that his influen(
e ,vas exercised on behalf of popular nlove- 
Inents abroad; and an impre
sion nearly as general that if 
he had not acted a good deal on his own inlpulses and of 
his o\yn authority he could hardly have ser,Ted any popular 
cause so ,veIl. 'rhe coup d'état certainly ,vas not popular in 
England. For a long time it was a subject of general rep- 
rehension; but even at that time men ,,'ho condemned the 
coup d'état ,,'ere not disposed to condemn Lord Palmerston 
overnluch becanse, acting as usual on a personal impulse, he 
had in that instance nlade a mistake. 'fhere ,vas even in his 
error something dashing, sho\vy, and captivating to the gen- 
eral pu bJic. He made the influence of England felt, people 
said. His chief fault was that he ,vas rather too strong for 
those around hin1. If any grave crisis came, he, it was mur- 
mured, and he alone, v.
ollld be equal to the occasion, and 
would n1aintain the dignity of England. Neither in war 
1101' in statesn1anship does a man suffer much loss of pop- 
ularity by occasionally disobeying orders and accon1pIishing 
daring feats. Lord Palmerston sa,v his way clearly at a 
critical period of his career. lIe saw that at that time there 
waR, rightly or wrongly, a certain jealousy of the influence 
of Prince Albert, and he did not hesitate to take advantage 
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of the fact. He bore his temporary disgrace ,vith ,veIl-justi- 
fied C0J11pOsnre. "The devil aids him, surely," said Sussex, 

peaking to Raleigh of Leicester in Scott's" Kenilworth," 
"for all that ,vould sink another ten fathorl1 deep seems but 
to make him float the nlore easily." Some rival may have 
tbought thus of Lord Palmerston. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BIRTH OF THE EMPIRE; DEATH OF "THE DUKE." 
THE year 1852 ,vas one of profound emotion and even ex- 
citeJnent in England. An able "'Titer has remarked tbat 
the history of the Continent of Europe might be traced 
through the history of England, if all other sources of in- 
forn1ation ,vere destroyed, by the influence ,vhich every 
great e\"ent in Continental affairs produces on the mood and 
poJicy of England. As the astronomer infers the existence 
and the attributes of some star his keenest glass ,viI] not 
)"eveal by the perturbations its neigh bOl'bood causes to some 
body of light ,,'ithin his ken, so the student of English his- 
tory might ",,'ell discover cOJnmotion on the Continent by 
the evidence of a corresponding n10yement in England. All 
through the year 1852 the national mind of England was 
disturbed. The country ,,'as stirring itself in quite an un- 
usual manner. A n1ilitary spirit ,vas exhibiting it
elf every- 
,,
here, not unlike that told of in Shakspeare's "Henry the 
Fourth." The England of 1852 seems to threaten that" ere 
this year expire ,ye bear our civil s,vords and native fire as 
far as France." At least the civil s,\"ords were sharpened 
in order that the country might be ready for a possible and 
even an anticipated invasion from France. The Volunteer 
movement sprang into sudùen existence. All over the 
country corps of yonng volunteers ,vere being formed. An 
imnlense an10unt of national enthnsiasm accol11panied and 
acelaimeò the formation of the volunteer ar01Y, \\'hich re- 
ceived the 
anction of the Uro\vn early in the year, and thus 
became a national in
titntion. 
The meaning of all this movement was explained some 
Jrears after hy 1\11". Tennyson, in a string of verses which did 
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more honor perhaps to his patriotic feeling than to his po. 
etic genius. The verses are absurdly unworthy of Tenny- 
son as a poet; but they express with unlnistakal)le clearness 
the popular sentiment of the bour; the condition of uncer- 
tainty, vague alarm, and very general determination to be 
ready at all events for whatever Inight come. "Form, form, 
riflelnen, form!" wrote the Laureate; "better a rotten hor. 
ough or two than a rotten fleet and a town in flames." "T,.ue 
tbat we have a faithful ally, but only the devil kno,vs what 
he means." This "ras the alarm and the explanation. We 
had a faithful ally, no doubt; but ,ve certainly did not quite 
know what he meant. All the earlier part of the year had 
witnessed the steady progress of the Prince President of 
France to an imperial throne. The previous year had closed 
upon his coup d'état. lIe had arrested, ÏIl1prisoned, banish- 

d, or shot his principal enemies, and had demanded from 
the French people a Presidency for ten years-a ministry 
responsible to the executive- power- hinlself alone - and 
two political Chanlbers to be elected by universal suffrage. 
Nearly five hundred prisoners, untried before any tribunal, 
even that of a drum-head, had been shipped off to Cayenne. 
The streets of Paris had been soaked in blood. The Presi- 
dent instituted a plébiscite, or vote of the ,vbole people, and 
of course he got all he asked for. There was no arguing 
with the comnlander of twenty legionR, and of such legions 
as those that had operated with terrible efficiency on the 
Boulevards. The first day of the new year sa\v the relig- 
ious ceremony at Notre Dame to celebrate the acceptance 
of the ten years' presidency by Louis Napoleon. The san1e 
day a decree was published in the name of the President 
declaring that the French eagle should be restored to the 
standards of the army, as a sYlnbol of the regenerated nlili- 
tary genins of France. A few days after, the Prince Presi- 
dent decreed the confiscation of the property of the Orleans 
family and restored titles of nobility in France. The birth- 
day of tbe Emperor Napoleon \vas declared by decree to be 
the only national holiday. When the t\VO legislative bodies 
came to be sworn in, the President made an announcement 
which certainly did not surprise many persons, but \vhich 
nevertheless sent a thrill abroad over all parts of Europe. 
If hostile parties continued to plot against him, the Presi.- 
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dent intinlated, and to question the legitimacy of the po\ver 
he had assumed by virtue of the national vote, then it might 
be necessary to demand from the people, in the nanle of the 
repose of France, "a new title which ,vill irrevocably fix 
upon my head the po\\rer with \\rhich they have invested 
me." There could be no further doubt. The Bonapartist 
Empire ,vas to be restored. A new Napoleon \vas to come 
to the throne. 
"Only the devil knows ,,"hat he nleans," indeed. So peo- 
ple ,vere all saying throughout England in 1852. The scheme 
,vent on to its development, and before the year was quite 
out Louis Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor of the French. 
)Ien had noticed as a curious, not to say ominous, coinci- 
denee that on the very day when the Duke of 'Vellington 
died the lJ-Io'lliteur announced that the French people ""ere 
receiving the Prince President every,vhere as the Ernperor- 
elect, and as the elect of God; and another French journal 
published an article hinting, not obscurely, at the invasion 
and conqnest of England as tbe first great duty of a ne\\" 
Napoleonic En1pire. 'fhe Prince President, indeed, in one of 
tbe provincial speeches 'v hich he deli vered j nst before he ,,-as 
proclailned Emperor, had talked earnestly of peace. In his 
fanIons speech to the Chamber of Comn1erce of Bordeaux 
on October 9th, he denied that the restored Empire \vonld 
mean 'var. "I say," he declared, raising his yoice and speak- 
ing \\Tith energy and emphasis, "the Empire is peace." But 
the assurance did not do much to satisfy Europe. Had not 
tbe same voice, it \\yas asked, declainled \\Tith equal energy 
and earnestness the terms of the oath to the Republican 
Constitution ? Never, said a bitter enenlY of the new Ern- 
pire, believe the word of a Bonaparte, unless ,vhen he pronl- 
ises to kill somebody. Such "yas, indeed, the comnlon sen- 
timent of a large nunlber of the English people during the 
eventful year "yhen the President becalne Emperor, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon ,vas Napoleon the Third. 
It would have been inlpossible that the English people 
could vie\v all this without emotion and alarm. It had been 
clearly seen how the Prince President had carried his point 
thus far. He had appealed at every step to the memory of 
the Napoleonic legend. He had in every possible way re- 
vived and reproduced the attributes of the reign of the Great 
1.-26 
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Emperor. His accession to power was strictly a military 
and a Napoleonic triumph. In ordinary circun1stances the 
English people ,vonld not have troubled themselves much 
about any change in the form of government of a foreign 
country. They might have felt a strong dislike for the 
manner in which such a change had been brought about j 
but it would bave been in nowise a matter of personal con- 
cern to them. But they could not see with indifference the 
rise of a new Napoleon to po\ver on the strength of tbe old 
Napoleonic legend. The one special characteristic of the 
Napoleonic principle was its hostility to England. The life 
of the Great Napoleon in its greatest days had been de\.oted 
to the one purpose of humiliating England. His plans had 
been foiled by England. Whatever hands may have joined in 
pressing him to the ground, there could be no doubt that he 
owed his fall principally to England. He died a prisoner of 
England, and with his hatred of her embittered rather than 
appeased. It did not seem unreasonable to believe that the 
successor who had been enabled to mount the Imperial 
throne simply becau
e he bore the name and represented 
the principles of the First Napoleon ,vonld inherit the hatred 
to England and the designs against England. Everything 
else that 
avored of the Napoleonic era had been revived; 
why should this, its prineipal characteristic, be allowed to 
lie in the tomb of the First Emperor? The policy of the 
First Napoleon had lighted up a fire of hatred between Eng- 
land and France which at one time 
eemed inextinguishable. 
There were many who regarded that international hate as 
something like that of the hostile brothers in the classic 
story, the very flanles of whose funeral piles refused to min- 
gle in the air; or like that of the rival Scottish falnilies, 
whose blood, it was said, would never commingle though 
poured into one dish. It did not seem possible that a new 
Emperor Napoleon could arise without bringing a restora- 
tion of that hatred along with him. 
There were some personal reasons, too, for particular dis- 
trust of the upcoming Emperor among the English people. 
Louis Napoleon had lived tDany years in England. He was 
as well known there as any prominent member of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. He went a good deal into very various so- 
ciety, literary, artistic, merely fashionable, purely rowdy, as 
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wen as into that political society ".hich Inight have seemed 
natural to him. In all circles the saIne opinion appears to 
have been formed of him. From the astute Lord Palnler- 
ston to the most ignorant of the horse-jockeys and ballet- 
girls with whom he occasionally consorted, all "Tho met him 
seemed to think of the Prince in nluch the same ,vay. It 
was agreed on all bands that he ,yas a fatuous, dreamy, 
moony, impracticable, stupid young nlan. A sort of stolid 
amiability, not enlightened enough to keep him out of lo"T 
company and questionable conduct, appeared to be his prin- 
cipal characteristic. He constantly talked of bis expected 
accession someho,v and some time to the tIn-one of France, 
and people only sn1Ïled pityingly at him. His attempts at 
Strasburg and Boulogne had covered him ,vith ridicule and 
contempt. 'Ve cannot remember one authentic account of 
any Englishman of mark at that time ha,ying professed to 
see any evidence of capacity and strength of Inind in Prince 
Louis Napoleon. 
When the coup d'état came and was successful, the amaze- 
ment of the EngHsh pub1ic ,vas unbounded. Never had any 
plot been more skilfully and more carefully planned, more 
daringly carried out. Here evidently '\"as a master in the 
art of conspiracy. Here was the conl bination of steady 
caution and boundless audacity. What a subtlety of de- 
sign; what a perfection of silent self-control! flow slowly 
the plan had been nlatured; ho,,,, suddenly it 'vas flashed 
upon the world and carried to success ! No haste, no delay, 
no scruple, no remorse, no fear! And all this ,vas the ,vork 
of the dull da,vdler of English dra\\ying-rooms; the heavy, 
apathetic, unrooral rather than immoral haunter of English 
race - courses and gambling-houses! What ne,v surprise 
might not be feared, "hat subtle and daring enterprise 
might not reasonably be expected, front one ,vho could thus 
conceal and tbus 'reveal binlself, and do both ,,'ith a like 
success! 
Louis Napoleon, said a member of bis family, deceived 
Europe twice: first when he succeeded in passing off as an 
idiot, and next ,vhen he succeeded in passing off as a states- 
man. The epigram bad doubtless a great deal of truth in 
it. The coup d'état was probably neither pJanned nor car- 
ried to success by the c)everness and energy of Louis N apo- 
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leon. Cooler and stronger heads and hands are responsible 
for the execution at least of that enterprise. The Prince, it 
is likely, vlayed little lllore than a passive part in it, and 
might have lost his nerve more than once but for the great- 
er resolution of some of his associates, ,vho were determint.(l 
to crO\\Tn hin} for their o\vn sakes as ,veIl as for his. But at 
the tinle the world at large sa\v only Louis Napoleon in tlle 
whole scherue, conception, execution, and all. "fhe idea ""as 
formed of a colossal figure of cunning and daring-a Brnt U
, 
a Talleyrand, a Philip of Spain, and a Napoleon the First all 
in one. Those who detested him most admired and feared 
hinl not the least. Who can doubt, it was asked, that he 
"Till endeavor to Blake himself the heir of the revenges of 
Napoleon? 'Vho can believe any pledges he nlay give? 
flow enter into any treaty or bond of any kind ,vith such a. 
rnan? Where is the one that can pretend to say he sees 
through hinl and understands his schen1es? 
Had Louis Napoleon any intention at any time of invading 
England? vVe are inclined to believe that he neve)" had a 
regular fixed plan of the kind. But ,ve are also inclined to 
think that the project entered into his rnind, with \"arious 
other ideas and plans more or less vague, and that circunl- 
stances nlight have developed it into an actual schelne. 
Louis Napoleon ,vas, above all things, a nlan of ideas in the 
inferior sense of the ,vord; that is to say, he ""as al,vays oc- 
cupying himself ,,"ith vague, dreanlY suggestions of plans 
that n1ight in thi
, that, or the other case be advantageously 
pursued. lIe had conle to power probabl y ,vith the deter- 
JTIination to keep it, and make himself acceptable to France 
first of all. After this came, doubtless, the sincere desire to 
make France great and po\verful and prosperous. At first 
he had no particular notion of the ,vay to establish hinu;('lf 
as a popular ruler, and it is certain that he turned oyer all 
manner of plans in hi
 mind for the purpose. Anlong t hc
e 
must certainly have been one for the invasion of Engh
nd 
and the avenging of 'Vaterloo. He let drop hints at titHes 
which Rhowed that he ,vas thinking of son1ething of the 
kind. He talked of hinlself as representing a defeat. lIe 
was attacked with all the bitterness of a not unnatural but 
very unrestrained animosity in the English press f01" his 
conduct in the coup d'état.; and no doubt he and his com.. 
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panions ,vere greatly exasperated. The nlood of a hu'ge 
vortion of tbe French people \ras di
tillctl y aggl'e
si \"e. 
Ashamed to some degree of nluch that had been <lone and 
that they had had to suffer, many Frenclllnen \vere in that 
state of dissatisfaction ,vith then1selves \vhiC'h nlakes people 
eager to pick a quarrel \vith son1e one else. Had I
ouis 
Napoleon been inclined, he might doubtless have easily 
stirred his people to the \var n10od; and it is not to be be- 
lie\"ed that he did not occasionally contenlplate the expe- 
diency of doing sonlethillg of the kind. .Assuredly, if he 
had thought such an enterprise necessary to the stability of 
his reign, he \vonld ha ve risked even a. \\'ar .,,'ith England. 
But it \\.ould not have been tried except as a la
t resource; 
and the need did not arise. Noone could have kno\vn bet- 
ter the risks of such an attenlpt. He kne\v England aR his 
uncle never did; and if he had not his uncle's energy or 
nlilitary genius, he had far nlore kno\vledge of the ""orld 
and of the relative resonrces and capabilities of nations. 
He would not have done anything ra
h ,\-ithout great ne- 
cessity, or the prospect of very certain benefit in the event 
of success. 
An inv
sion of England ".as 110t, therefore, a likely event. 
Looking back composedly no,v on ,,'hat actnal1y did happen, 
""e may safely say that fe,v things ,,"ere less likely. But it 
,vas not by any means an inlpos
ible event. The nlore com- 
posedly one looks back to it no\r, the nlOrt
 he ,viII be COln- 
pelled to admit that it ,,'as at least on the carlls. The feel- 
ing of national uneasiness and alarnl ".as not a mere panic. 
There "Tere five projects ,,'ith \vhich puhlic opinion all o"er 
Europe specially credited Louis 1\ apoleoH ,,-hen he Legan 
bis imperial reign. One "'as a ".ar ,,,ith nl1
si:1. Another 
,vas a \var with Austria. A third ".:18 a "-;11' with Prussia. 
A fourth ,,
as the annexation of Belgiunl. 'The fifth '\'a
 the 
invasion of England. Three of these projects ,vere carried 
out. The fourth \ve kno". ""as in contemplation. Onr corn- 
bination ".itb France in the first project probahly put all 
serious thought of the fifth out of the head of th
 .French 
Empèror. He got far more prestige out of an allianee ,,-ith 
us than he could ever have got out of any quarrel ,,-ith us; 
and he had little or no risk. ", e do not count for anything 
the repeated aSSUf!1llCeS of Louis Napoleon that he desired 
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above all things to be on friendly terms with England. 
These assurances were doubtless sincere at the moment 
when they were made, and under the circumstances of that 
moment. But a]tered circumstances nlight at any time 
have induced an altered frame of mind. The very sanle as- 
surances were Inade again and again to Russia, to Austria, 
and to Prussia. The pledge that the Elupire \\yas peace \vas 
addressed, like the Pope's edict, urbi et orbi. 
Therefore we do not look upon the mood of England in 
1852 as one of idle and baseless panic. The satne feeling 
broke into life again in 1859, when the Emperor of the 
French suddenl)? announced his determination to go to \val" 
with Austria. It was in this latter period, indeed, that the 
Volunteer movement becalne a great national organization, 
and that the Laureate did his best to rouse it into activity 
in the verses of hardly doubtful merit to which \ve have 
already referred. But in 1852 the beginning of an arluy of 
volunteers was nlade, and, wbat is of 1110re ilnportance to 
the inlmediate business of our history, the Governnlent de- 
termined to bring in a bill for the reorganization of the na- 
tional militia. 
Our militia was not in any case a body to be particularly 
proud of at that tinle. It had fallen into decay, and almost 
into disorganization. Nothing could have been a more 
proper work for any Governnlent than its restoration to 
efficiency and respectability. Nothing, too, could have been 
more timely than a measure to make it efficient in view of 
the altered condition of European affairs and the increased 
danger of disturbance at home and abroad. \Ve had on our 
hands at the tinle, too, one of our little wars-a Caffre war, 
,vhich ,vas protracted to a vexatious length, and which was 
not without serious nlilitary difficulty. It began in the De- 
cember of 1850, and was not completely disposed of before 
the early part of 1853. 'Ve could not, therefore, afford to 
have our defences in any defective condition, and no labor 
was rnore fairly incumbent on a Government than the task 
of making then1 adequate to their purpose. But it was an 
unfortunate characteristic of Lord John Russell's Govern- 
ment that it atternpted so much legislation, not because 
some particular scheme commended itself to the mature 
wisdom of the ministry, but because something had to be 
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done in a hurry to satisfy public opinion; and the Govern- 
ment could not think of anJ,tbing better at the moment 
than the first schelne that came to hand. Lord John Rus- 
sell, accordingly, introduced a 
Iilitia Bill, ,vhich "'as in the 
highest degree inadequate and unsatisfactory. The princi- 
pal peculiarity of it ,vas that it propospd to substitute a 
local n1Ïlitia for the reguJar.forcc that had been in existence. 
Lord Pahnerston saw great objections to this alteration, and 
urged them ,vith much briskness and skill on tbe night 
".hen Lord John Russell exvlained his D1easnre. When 
Palmerston began his speech, he probably intended to be 
merely critical as regarded points in the measure ,,
hich 
""ere susceptible \}f amendrnent; but as he ,,'ent 011 he 
found more and nlore that he had the House with him. 
Every objection he made, every criticism he urged, alnlost 
every sentence he spoke, c1re\\r do\vn increasing cheers. 
Lord Pahllerston sa,v that tbe House ,,"as not only thor- 
oughly \\Tith hin1 on this ground, but thoroughly against the 
Governn1ent on various grounds. A fe\v nights after he 
follo\ved up his first success by proposing a resolution to 
substitute the \rord "reO'ular" for the \\yord " local" in the 
ö 
bill; thus, in fact, to reconstruct the bill on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from that aòopted by its framer. The effort 
was sucecssful. The Peelites ,,'ent 'fith Palmerstou; the 
Protectionists follo,ved him as ,veIl; and the result was that 
136 yotes ,,"ere given for the amendlnent, and only 125 
against it. The Government "Tere defeated by a majority 
of eleven. Lord John Russell instantly announced that he 
could no longer continue in office, as he did not possess the 
confidence of the country. 
The announcement took the Hou
e by 
urprise. Lord 
Palnlerston had not himself expected anf such result froln 
his resolution. There ,vas no reason "yhy the Governlllent 
I'3bonld not have amended their bill on the ba
is of the reso- 
lution passed by the House. The country "yanted a schenle 
of efficient defence, and the Governnlent ,vere only called 
upon to make their scheme efficient. But Lord John Rus- 
sell \\"a
 ".en a\vare that his Adrninistration had been lo
ing 
its authority little by little. Since the time ,vben it bad re- 
turned to po\ver, simply because no one could form a nlinis- 
try any stronger than i tselt; it had been only a Government 
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on sufferance. l\Iilli
ters who assume office in that stop-gap 
way seldonl retain it long in England. 'fhe Gladstone Gov.. 
ernn1ent illustrated this fact in 1873, ,vhen they consented 
to return to office because Mr. Disraeli \vas not then in a 
condition to come in, and were dislnissed by an overwhe1rll- 
ing nlajority at the elections in the followiug spring. Lord 
Palmerston assigned one special. reason for Lord John Rus- 
Bell's promptness in resigning on the change in the l\Iilitia 
Bill. 'fhe great motive for the step was, according to Palnl- 
erston, "the fear of being defeated on the vote of censure 
about the Cape affairs, which was to have been moved to- 
day; as it is, the late Government have gone out on a ques- 
tion which they have treated as a l11otio
, merely asserting 
that they had lost the confidence of the House; whereas, if 
they had gone out on a defeat upon the motion about the 
Cape, they ,vould have carried with thenl the direct censnre 
of the House of Commons." The letter froln Lord PaJrn- 
erston to his brother, from which tbese ,vords are quoted, 
begins with a remarkable sentence: "I have had my tit-for- 
tat with John Russell, and I turned hirD out on li'riday last." 
Palmerston did not expect any such result, he declared; but 
the revenge ,vas doubtless 8\\Teet, for all that. This \\ras in 
February, 1852; and it was only in the December of the pre- 
vious year that Lord Palmerston was compelled to leave the 
Foreign Office by Lord ,T ohn Russell. The sanle influence, 
oddly enough, was the indirect cause of both events. Lord 
Pahnerston lost his place because of his recognition of Louis 
Napoleon; Lord John Russell fell from po\ver while endeav- 
oring to introduce a measure suggested by Louis Napoleon's 
successful usurpation. It will be seen in a future chapter 
ho\v the inßuen
e of Louis Napoleon was once again fatal to 
each statesman in turn. 
The Russell Ministry had done little and initiated less. 
It had carried on Peel's system by throwing open the mar- 
ket
 to foreign as ,veIl as colonial sugar, and by the repeal 
of the Navigation La,vs enabled merchants to employ for- 
eign ships and seam
n in the conveyance of their goods. It 
had made a mild and ineffectual effort at a Reform Bin, and 
had feebly favored attempts to adnlit J e\vs to Parliarnent. 
It 
ank from po,ver with an unexpected collapse in which 
the nation felt small concern. 
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Lord Palmerston did not come to power again at that 
moment. He might have gone in '\7ith Lord Derby if he 
had been 80 inclined. But Lord Derby, ,vho, it llla)" be said, 
bad succeeded to that title on the death of his father in the 
preceding year, still talked of testing the policy of Free-trade 
at a general election, and of course Palmerston \\yas not dis- 
posed to have anything to do \rith such a proposition. X or 
had Palnlerston in any case I11uch inclination to serve under 
Derby, of \\yhose p(l'litical intelligence he thought poorly, and 
,vhonl he regarded principally as ""hat he cal1ed "a fla
hy 
speaker." Lord Derby tried various combinations in yain, 
and at last had to experiment \vith a cabinet of undiluted 
Protectionists. He bad to take office, not because he \vant- 
ed it, or because anyone in particular \\"anted him, but sim- 
ply and solely because there ,vas no one else \\yho could un- 
dertake the task. He formed a cabinet to carryon the bus- 
iness of the country for the moment, and until it should be 
convenient to have a general election, \\yhen he fondly hoped 
tbat by sonle inexplicable process a Protectionist reaction 
'Would be brought about, and be should find hiulself at the 
head of a strong adlninistration. 
The ministry which Lord Derby ,vas able to form 'vas not 
a strong one. Lord Palmerston described it as containing 
t,vo men of mark, Derby and Disraeli, and a nunlber of ci- 
phers. It had not, except for these t,\,,"o, a single man of any 
political ability, and had hardly one of any political experi- 
ence. It had an able la,,"yer for Lord Chancellor, Lord St. 
Leonards, but he \\?as nothing of a politician. The rest of 
the menlbers Df the Go,?ernment ,vere respectable country 
gentlemen. One of them, 1\lr. Herries, had been Chancel10r 
of the Exchequer in a short-lived Government, that of I.Jord 
Goderich, in 1827; and he had belè the office of Secretary 
of War for a fe\v nlonths some time later. He ,vas forgot- 
ten by the existing generation of politicians, and the gen- 
eral public only kne\v that he \\Tas still living ,,,hen they 
beard of his accession to Lord Derby's Government. The 
Earl of 
Ialnlesbury, Sir John Pakington, ::\lr. Walpole, 1\lr. 
Henley, and the rest, \vere men ,vhose antecedents scarcely 
gave them ,"'arrant for any higher clain1 in public life than 
the position of chairman of quarter-sessions; nor did their 
8ubseq
;nt career in office contribute Dlueh to establish a 
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loftier estimate of their capacity. The head of the Govern. 
ment 
Yas remarkable for his dashing blunders as a politician, 
quite as much as for his dashing eloquence. His new lieur. 
tenant, 
Ir. Disraeli, had in former days christened him, very 
happily, "The Rupert of Debate," after that fiery and gal. 
lant prince whose blunders general1y lost the battles whicb 
his headlong conrage had nearl y ,,"on. 
Concerning 1\lr. DisraeIi hin1self it is not too much to say 
that many of his own party were rather more afraid of his 
genius than of the dulness of any of his colleagues. It is 
not a pleasant task, in the best of cil"cn mstances, to be at the 
head of a tolerated ministry in the House of Comlnons: a 
ministry which is in a Ininority, and only holds its place be- 
cause there is no one ready to relieve it of the responsibility 
of office. 
II". Disraeli himsel
 at a ll1uch later date, gave the 
House of Commons an amusing picture of the trials and hu- 
miliations ,,"hich await the leader of such a forlorn hope. 
He had now to assume that position ,vithout any preyious 
experience of office. Rarely, indeed, is the leadership of the 
House of Commons undertaken by anyone who has not pre- 
viously held office; and 1\lr. Disraeli entered upon leader- 
ship and office at the same moment for the first tin1e. He 
becalne Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons. Among the many gifts with which 
he was accredited by fame, not a single adluirer had hither- 
to drealned of including a capacity for the mastery of fig- 
ures. In addition to all the ordinary difficulties of the min- 
i
try of a n1inority, there was, in this instance, the difficul- 
ty arising fronl the obscurity and inexperience of nearlf all 
itR n1embers. Facetious persons dubbed the ne\v adrninis.. 
tration the" Who? \Vho? Ministry." The explanation of 
this odd nickname ,vas found in a story then in circulation 
about the Duke of Welling-ton. The Duke, it ,vas 
aid, was 
anxious to hear froln Lora Derby at the earliest nloment all 
about the composition of his cahinet. He ,yas overheard 
asking the new Prime-minister in the Honse of Lords the 
names of his intended colleagues. The Duke ,vas rather 
deaf, and, like most deaf persons, spoke in very loud tones, 
and of course had to be answered in tones also rather ele- 
,rated. That which was meant for a ,vhispered conversation 
became audible 
o the wQole House. A.s Lord Derbf meQ.c 
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tioned each name, the Duke asked in wonder and eagerness, 
"Who? 'Vho?" After each new name can1e the 
ame in.. 
quiry. The Duke of \Vellington had clearly never heard of 
most of the new ministers before. The story \vent about: 
and Lord Derby's Administration was fan1Íliarly kno,,'n as 
the" Who? 'Vho? Government." 
Lord Derby entered office ,vith the avo,ved intention of 
testing the Protection question all over again; but he was 
no sooner in office than he found that the bare suggestion 
had irnmensely increased his difficulties. The fornlidable 
organization which had \\"orked the Free-trade cause so suc- 
cessful1y seemed likely to come into political life again \\"ith 
all its old vigor. rrhe Free-traders began to stand together 
again the Inon1ent Lord Derby gave his unlucky hint. Ev- 
ery week that passed over his head did something to show 
him the mistake he had n1ade ,vhen he hampered himself 
",.ith any such undertaking as the revival of the Protection 
question. Some of his colleagues had been unhappily and 
blunderingly oÚtspoken in their addresses to their constitu- 
ents seeking for re-election, and had talked as if the restora- 
tion of Protection itself ,vere the grand object of Lord Der- 
by's taking office. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been far more cautious. He only talked vaguely of 
"those reInedial measures ,,,,hich great productive interests, 
suffering from unequal taxation, have a right to expect from 
a just Government." In truth, 1\lr. Disraeli "
as ,veIl con- 
vinced at this time of the hopelessness of any agitation for 
the restoration of Protection, and ,vonld have been only too 
glad of any opportunity for a complete and at the same 
tin1e a safe disavo\val of any sympathy \vith such a project. 
The Government found their path bristling ,vith troubles, 
created for them by their own mistake in giving any hint 
about the demand for a ne\v trial of the Free-trade question. 
Any chance they might otherwise have had of making effec- 
tive head against their very trying difficulties was complete- 
ly cut a,vay from them. 
The Free-trade League was reorganized. A conference 
of Liberal members of the House of Commons ,vas held at 
the residence of Lord John Russell in Chesham Place, at 
,vhich it "
as resolved to extract or extort from the Govern- 
ment a full avo,val of their policy with regard to Protection 
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and Free-trade. The feat would have been rather difficuÏt 
of accolnplis}lJllent, seeing that the Government had abso- 
lutely no policy to offer on the suhject, and \"ere only hop- 
ing to be able to consult the country as one nlight consult 
an oracle. The Chancel10r of the Exchequer, \\.hen he nlade 
his financial statement, accepted the increased prosperity of 
the fe\v years preceding \vith an unction \v hich sho\ved that 
he, at least, had no particular notion of atten1ptiug to reverse 
the policy \vhich had so greatly contributed to its progress. 
1\lr. Disraeli pleased the Peelites and the Liberals n1uch 
tnore by his staternellt than he pleased his chief or many of 
his followers. His speech, indeed, ,vas very clever. A ne\\? 
financial schelne he could not produce, for he had not h:H1 
tinle to rnake anything like a complete exalnination of the 
finances of the country; but he played very prettily and 
skilfuJIy with the facts and figures, and conveyed to the 
listeners the idea of a man "Tho could do \\Tonderfu I things 
in finance if he only had a little tilne and \vere in the hnnlor. 
Everyone outside the lin1Ïts of the extreme and unconverted 
Protectionists ,,:-as pleased ,vith the success of his speech. 
People were glad that one ,vho had proved himself so clever 
".ith many things should ha ye sho\vn hilnself equal to the 
uncongenial and unwonted task of dealing ,vith dry facts 
and figures. The IIouse felt that he was placed in a 'Tery 
trying position, and ,vas ,veIl pleased to see hilll hold his 
o\vn so RllcceRsfully in it. 
lVIr. Disraeli Illerely proposed in his financial statetnent to 
leaye things as he found then}; to continue the inconle-tax 
for another year, as a provisional arrangen1ent pending that 
complete re-exaInination of the financial afrai)"
 of the coun- 
try to ,vhich he intimated that he fonnd hiuH
elf quite equal 
at the proper time. Noone could snggest any better 
course; and the new Chancellor came off, on the whole, 
with flying color
. His very difficulties had been a Ronrce 
of advantage to him. He was not expected to produce a 
financial scheme at such short notice; and if he ,vas not 
equal to a financier's task, it did not so appear on this first 
occasion of trial. The Government, on the whole, did not 
do so badly during this period of their probation. They in- 
troduced and carried a l\Iilitia Bill, for which they obtained 
the cordial support of Lord Palmerston; and they gave a 
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Constitution to New Zealand; and then, in the beginning 
of July, the Parliament ""as prorogued and the dissolution 
took place. The elections \\'ere signalized by very serious 
riots in nlany parts of the country. In Ireland, particularly, 
party passions ran high. 'rhe landlords and the police were 
on one side; the priests and the popular party on the other; 
and in several f>laces there ,vas SOllle bloodshed. It ,vas not 
in Ireland, ho\vever, a question about Free-trade or Protec. 
tion. The great mass of the Irish people kne\v. nothing 
about )lr. Disraeli-probably bad never beard his HallIe, 
and did not care 'v ho led the Honse of COnlIJ10Ils. The 
question \vhich agitated the Irish constituencies \vas that of 
'fenant-right, in the first instance; and the time had 110t yet 
arrived \,"hen a great tninister from either party was pre- 
pared to listen to their demands on this suhject. There 
\vas also luuch bitterness of feeling renlaining frOIll the dis- 
cussions on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. But it may be 
safely said that not one of the questions that stirred up 
public feeling in England had the slightest popular interest 
in Ireland, and the question ,vhich the Irish people consid- 
ered essential to their very existence did not enter for one 
lllonlent into the struggles that ,vere going on aU over 
England. 
The speeches of lllillisters in England sho,,'ed the 
allle 
lively diversity as before on the 
uùject of Protection. l\[r. 
Disraeli not only thre\v Protection overboard, but boldly 
declared that no one could have supposed the ministry had 
the slightest intention of proposing to bring back the 1a\vs 
that \vere repealed in 1846. In fact the tinle, he declared, 
had gone by \",hen such exploded politics could e'"en interest 
the people of this country. On the other hand, several of 
)11". Disraeli's colleagues evidently spoke in the fulness of 
their silnple faith that Lord Derby \\Tas bent on setting up 
again the once beloyed and not yet forgotten protective 
systelll. But from the tilne of the elections nothing ßlore 
was heard about Protection, or about the possibility of get- 
ting a ne,," trial for its principles. The elections did little 
or nothing for the Go\"ernn1ent. The dreams of a strength- 
ened party at their hack "'ere gone. They gained a little, 
just enough to Inake it unlikely that anyone would lllove a 
vote of want of confidence at the very outset of their reap" 
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pearance before Parliament, but not nearly enough to give 
them a chance of carrying ai1y measure \vhich could really 
propitiate the Conservative party throughout the country. 
rrhey were still to be the ministry of a n1Ìnorit y-a Ininistry 
on sufferance. They were a ministry on sufferance when 
they appealed to the country, but they ,vere aùle to say 
then that ,,'hen their cause had been heard the country 
would declare for them. They HOW came back to be a lnin- 
istry on sufferance, ".ho had Inade the appeal aud had seen 
it rejected. It ,vas plain to everyone that their existence 
as a ministry ,vas only a question of days. Speculation was 
already busy as to their successors; and it ,vas evident that 
a new Government could only be forrned by some sort of 
coalition between the Whigs and the Peelites. 
An10ng the noteworthy events of the general elections 
was the return 
f }\tlacaulay to the House of Comnlons. 
Edinburgh elected hinI in a manner particularly conlpli- 
nlentary to him and honorable to herself. He was elected 
without his solicitation, without his putting hirnself forward 
as a candidate, without his Iuaking any profession of faith, 
or doing an y of the things that tbe most independent can- 
didate was then expected to do; and, in fact, in spite of his 
positi ve declaration that he "Tould do nothing to court elec- 
tion. He had for some years been absent from Parliarnent. 
Some difference had arisen bet ween him and certain of his 
constituents on the suhject of the 
raynooth grant. Com- 
plaintR, too, had been made by Ediuburgh constituents of 
l\lacaulay's lack of at.tention to. local interests, and of the 
intellectual scorn 'v hich, as they believed, he exhibited in 
his intercourse ,vith many of those who had supported him. 
"fhe result of this was, that at the general election of 1847 
ßlacaulay ,vas left third on the poll at Edinburgh. lIe felt 
this deeply. He might have easily found some other con- 
stituency; but his ,vounded pride hastened a resolution he 
had for some tiIue been forming to retire to a life of private 
literary labor. He therefore renlained out of Parliarnent. 
In 1852 the movement of Edinburgh to\vard him was en- 
tirely spontaneous. Edinburgh ,vas anxious to atone for 
the error of which she had been guilty. Macaulay would 
go no farther than to say that if Edinburgh spontaneous- 
If elected him be should deem it a very high honor, and 
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IC should not feel myself justified in refusing to accept a 
public trust offered to me in a manner so honorable and 
so peculiar." But he ,vould not do anything \vbatever to 
court favor. He did not ""ant t
 be elected to Parliament, 
he said; he ,vas very happy in his retiren1ent. Edinburgh 
eJected hinl on those ternlS. He \\"as not long allo,ved by 
his health to ser'''e her; but so long as he remained in the 
House of Con1mons it ,vas as Jl1ember for Edinburgh. 
On Septetnber 14th, 1852, the Duke of 'Vellington died. 
His end ,vas singularly peacefu1. He fell quietly asleep 
about a quarter-past three in the afternoon in ".,. alnler Cas- 
tle, and he did not ".ake any more. He ,,-as a very old 
man-in bis eighty-fourth year-and his death had natural- 
ly been looked for as an e'-ent certain to corne soon. Yet 
when it did come thus naturally and peacefully, it created 
a profound public emotion. K 0 other nlan in onr tinle ever 
held the position in England ,vbich the Duke of 'Vellington 
had occupied for more than a ""hole generation. The place 
he had ""on for himself \vas absolutely unique. His great 
deeds belonged to a past tiItle. He ,vas hardly anything 
of a statesman; he knew little and cared less about what 
may be called states-craft; and as an adn1Ïnistrator he had 
made many mistakes. But the trust \\"hich the Iiation had 
in him as a counsellor 'vas ab
olutely unlimited. It never 
entered into the mind of anyone to suppose that the Duke 
of 'Vellington ,,-as actuated in any step he took, or ad vice 
he gave, by any feeling but a desire for the good of the 
State. 1-1i8 loyalty to tbe Sovereign bad sOlnething antique 
and touehing in it. There \vas a blending of personal affec- 
tion ,,-ith the devotion of a state servant ,vhich lent a cer- 
tain romantic. dignity to the demeanor and character of Olle 
who other,,-ise had but little of the poetical or the senti- 
mental in his nature. In the business of politics he bad on t 
one prevailing anxiety, and that ,,"as that the Queen's Gov- 
ernment should be sati
fàctorily carried on. He gave up 
again and again bis o'\"n DIOst cheri
bed con victions, most 
ingrained prejndice
, in order that be might not stand in 
the "yay of the Queen's Government, and the proper carry- 
ing of it on. This sim}Jle fidelity, sOlnetinles rather ,,"hin}- 
sically displayed, stood him often in stead of an exalted 
statesmanship, and enabled hilD to extricate the Governmen* 
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and the nation from difficulties in which a political insight 
far more keen than his might have failed to pr<?ve a guide. 
It was for this true and tried, this simple and uns,verving 
devotion to the national good, that the people of England 
admired and revered him. He had not what "Tould be called 
a lovable tenlperanlent, and yet the nation loved him. He 

Tas cold and brusque in manner, and seemed in general to 
have hardly a glealu of the emotional in hinl. This was 
not because he lacked affections. . On the contrary, his affec- 
tions alld his floiendships were warnl and enduring; and 
even in public he had more than once given way to out- 
bursts of emotion such as a stranger would never have ex.. 
pected fronl one of that cold and rigid demeanor. When 
Sir Robert Peel died, Wellington spoke of him in the House 
of I
ords \\Tith the tears, which he did not even try to control, 
running down his cheeks. But in his ordinary bearing there 
was little of the manner that nIakes a nIan a popular idol. 
He \vas not brilliant or dashing, or etnotional or graceful; 
he ,vas dry, cold, self-contained. Yet the .people loved him 
and trusted in him; loved him perhaps especial1y because 
they so trusted in him. No face and figure were better 
known at one tinle to the population of London than those 
of the Duke of Wellington. Of late his form bad grown 

tooped, and he bent over his horse as he rode in the Par.k 
or down Whitehall like one who could hardly keep hinlself 
in the saddle. Yet he monnted his horse to the last, and in- 
deed could keep in the saddle after he had ceaRed to be able 
to sit erect in an arm-chair. He sometimes rode in a curi- 
ous little cab of his o\vn devising; but his fa\?orite way of 
going about I....ondon was on the back of his horse. He "Tas 
called, par excellence, "the Duke." The London working- 
man who looked up as he went to or from his work and 
caught a sight of the bowed figure on the horse, took off his 
hat and told 
onIe pas
er-by, "There goes the Duke!" His 
victories belonged to the past. They were but traditions 
even to middle-aged men in "the Duke's" later years. But 
he was regarded still as an en1bodiment of the national 
heroism and success-a DIodern St. George in a tightly-but- 
toned frock-coat and white trousers. 
Wellington belonged so much to the past at the time of 
hi
 (le:lth, that it seems hardly in place here to say anything 
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about his character as a soldier. But it may be retnarked 
tbat his success \\.3.8 due in great measure to a sort of in- 
8pired comIllon-sense \vhich rose to sonlething like genius. 
He had in the highest concei\"able degree the art of ,,,inning 
victories. In ""aI', as in stateslllallship, he had one charac- 
teristic ,,"hich is said to have been the special gift of Julius 
Cæsar, and for the lack of 'v hich Cæsar's greatest n10dprn 
ri,.al in the art of conquest, the first X apoleon, lost all, or 
nearly alJ, that be had ""011. Wellington not only under- 
stood \vhat could be done, but also ,vbat could not be done. 
The ".ild 8chellles of almost universal rule ,vhich set K apo- 
leon astray and led h
lll to his destruction ,,"ould have ap- 
pe
ll'ed to the strong COnll110n-Sense of the Duke of "7" ellillg- 
ton as ill1po
sible and absurd as they ,vould have looked to 
the lofty intelligence ofCæsar. It can hardly be questioned 
that in original genius Napoleon far surpassed the Duke of 
1Vellington. But "T el1ington al,vays kne\v exactly ,,"hat 
be could do, and X apoleon often confounded his aU1Litions 
\rith his capacities. '\T ellington provided for everything, 
looked after e,"erything; never trusted to his star or to 
chance, or to anything but care and preparation, and the 
proper application of Ineans to end
. lTnder altllost any 
concei\"able conditions, Wellington, pitted against X apoleon, 
""as tbe man to \vin in the end. The very genius of X apo- 
leon ,vould sooner or later have left Lim open to the un- 
sleeping "ratchfu lness, the almost infallible judgrnent, of 
1V" ellington. 
lIe ,vas as fortunate as he ".as deserving. X 0 man could 
have drunk more deeply of the cup of fame and fortune than 
Wellington; and he ""as np'.er for one n10n1ent intoxicated 
by it. After all his long ,vars and his splendid victories he 
had some thirty-seven years of peace and glory to enjoy. 
He held the loftiest position in this country that any man 
not a sovereign could hold, and he ranked far higher in the 
e
timation of his countrvmen than most of their sovereiO'I1A 
. 
 
ha,.e done. The rescued en1perorR anò kings of Europe had 

howered their honor
 on hiln. IIis fame ".as as con1plete- 
Iv secured during hi
 lif
tinlP as if death.. bv removing him 
r;.om the possibiÙty oflnaking- a mistake, had consecrated it. 
X 0 ne\v ""ar unòer altered conòitions tried the flexibility 
and the endurance of the military genius ,vhich had defeated 
1.-27 
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in turn all Napoleon's great marshals as a prelude to the 
defeat of Napoleon hilllselt: If ever any mortal Inay be 
said to have had in life all he could have desired \VellinO'- 
, ð 
ton \\
as surely that Inan. lIe lllight have found a nc,v con- 
tentnlent in his honors, if he really cared much about them, 
in the reflection tbat he had done nothino- for himself hut 
ð , 
all for the State. He did not love \va!". He had no inclina- 
tion \\'hatever tor it. \Vhen I
ord John Russell visited Na... 
poleon in Elba, N apoleol1 asked him \\7hether he thought 
the Duke of vVellington would be able to live thencefor.. 
\\7ard ,vithout the excitenlent of \\rar. It \\
as probably in 
Napoleon's rnind that the English soldier \\'ould be constant- 
1y entangling his country in foreign 'con1}Jlications for the 
sake of gratifying his love for the brave squares of "Tar. 
Lord John Russell endeavored to inJprcss u}Jon the great 
fallen Ernperor that the Duke of Wellington \vouId, as a 
matter of course, lapse into the place of a 
itllple citizen, and 
\\?ould look with no rnanner of regret to the storn1Y days 
of battle. Napoleon seems to have listened ,,'ith a sort 
of melancholy incredulity, and only observed once or t\vice 
that" it was a 8plendid ganle, ,var." To '''" ellington it was 
no splendid galne, or galne of any sort. It \\Tas a stern duty 
to be done for his Sovereign and his country, and to be got 
through as quickly as possible. Tbe differellce bet\veen the 
two men cannot be better illustrated. It is ilnpossible to 
compare t\VO such men. There is hardly any common basis 
of comparison. To say ,rl1ich is the greater, one must first 
make up his mind as to whether his standard of greatuess is 
genius or duty. N ap01eon has n1ade a far deeper impression 
on history. If that be superior greatness, it would be scarce- 
1 y possible for any national partiality to claim an equal 
place for Wel1ington. But Englishmen Inay be content 
\vith the reflection that their hero sayed his country, and 
that Napoleon nearly ruined his. We write this without 
the slightest inclination to sanction what tl1ay be called the 
British Philistine view of the character of Napoleon. Up 
to a certain period of his career it seems to us deserving of 
almost unmingled admiration; just as his country, in her 
earlier dispn tes \\'ith the other European Po\vers, seeIns to 
have been almost entil'ely in the right. But his success and 
his glory were too strong for Napoleon. lie fell for the 
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very want of that simple, steadfast devotion to duty \\?hich 
inspired 'Vellington al \vays, and '\\ hi<:h made hinl seem 
dignified and great, even in statesmanship for ,vhich he was 
unfitted, and even \\Y hen in stateslnanship he ,vas acting in 
a tnanner that ,,'ould have made another Dlan seem ridic a 
ulous rather than respectable. "T ellington more nearly 
resenlbled "r ashiugton than Napoleon. He ,\\yas a much 
greater soldier than "\\T ashington; but he was not, on the 
whole, so great a man. 
It is fairly to be said for 'Vellington that the proportions 
of his personal greatness seem to gro,v rather than to d win- 
dle as he and his events are removed from us by tinle. The 
battle of Waterloo does not indeed stand, as one of its his a 
torians has described it, among the decisive battles of the 
\"orld. It ,vas fought to keep the Bonapartes offtbe throne 
of France; and in t\\?ent y-fi ve years after Waterloo, 'v hile 
the victor of 'Vaterloo ,vas yet living, another Bonaparte 
,vas preparing to n10unt that throne. It \vas tbe climax of 
a national policy '\\"hich, ho\\"ever justifiable and inevitable 
it may have becon1e in the end, \\?ould hardly no\v be justi- 
fied as to its origin by one intelligent Englishnlan out of 
t\\yenty. The present age is not, therefore, likely to become 
rhapsodical oyer "r ellington, as our forefathers rnight have 
been, mere1y because he defeated the French and cru
hed 
Napoleon. Yet it is impossible for the coolest Dlind to 
study the career of 'Vellington \\Tithout feeling a constant 
glo\v of admiration for that singular course of simple an- 
tique devotion to duty. His ,vas truly the spirit in "Thich 
a great nation must desire to be seryed. 
"fhe nation was not ungrateful. It heaped honors on 'Vel- 
lington; it would have heaped more on hin1 if it knew how. 
It gave hinl its almost unqualified admiration. On his death 
it tried to give him such a public funeral as hero ne\Ter had. 
The pageant "Tas, indeed, a splendid and a gorgeous exhibi- 
tion. It ,vas not, perhaps, very wen suited to the telnpera- 
ment and habits of the cold and simple hero to ""hose hon.. 
or it ,vas got up. Nor, perhaps, are gorgeous pageants ex- 
actly the sort of performance in \vhich, as a nation, England 
particularly excels. But in tbe vast, silent, respectful crowd 
that thronged the London streets-a cro\vd such as no other 
city in the world could show - there was better- evidence 
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than pageantry or ceremonial could supply of the esteem ih 
which the living generation held the hero of the last. "fhe 
nalne of 1Vellington had long ceased to represent any hos'" 
tility of nation to nation. The cro\\'ds who filled the streets 
of London that day had no thought of the kind of sentiluent 
which used to fill the breasts of their fa.thers \\'hen Franee 
and Napoleon ,vere nan1ed. They honored Wellington only 
as one \vho had al\vays served his country; as the soldier 
of England and not as the invader of France, or even as the 
conq ueror of Napoleon. The hOIllage to his lnemory ,vas as 
pure of selfi
h passion as his ourn career. 
The nc\v Pal"Jian1ent ,vas called together in November. 
It brought into public life in England a Ulan "rho afterward 
made sOlne n1ark in our politics, and \vhose intellect and de- 
bating po\ver seemed at one titne to prolnise hinl a p08ition 
inferior to that of hardly anyone in the IIouse of Couln10ns. 
This \vas 1\lr. Robert l
o"T
, ,vho had returned from one of 
the Australian colonies to enter political life in his native 
country. 1\11'. Lon.e ,vas a scholar of a highly cultured or- 
del'; and, despite some serious defects of deli ,rery, he proved 
to be a debater of the very highest class, especially gifted 
with the "'eapons of sarcasrn, scorn, and in veeti ve. lIe was 
a Liberal in the intellectual sense; he ,vas opposed to all 
restraints on education and on the progress of a career; but 
he had a detestation for democratic doctrinps ,vhich almost 
aIllounted to a Inania. lIe despised \vitb the ,vhole force of 
a temperanlent yery favoJ"able to intellectual scorn alike the 
rural Tory and the to\\TIl Radical. IIis opinions ,vere gener- 
ally rather negative than positive. lIe did not seem to bave 
any very positive opinions of any kind \"here politics "'ere 
concerned. He \yas governed by a detestation of abstrac- 
tions and sentirnentalities, and" views" of all sortR. An in.. 
tellectual Don J nan of the political ,,'orld, he believed \vith 
l\Iolière's hero that two and t\VO nlake fonr, and that four 
and four make eight, and he ,vas inlpatient of any theory 
which "Tonld conlnlend itself to the nlind on less rigorous 
evidence. If contcrnpt for the intellectual ,veaknesses of 
an opposing party or doctrine could have made a great po- 
1itican, 1\11". Lo\ve would have \\90n that nan1e. In politics, 
however, criticism is not enough. One mu
t be able to orig- 
inate" to mould the ,,,ill of others, to conlpromise, to lead 
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while 8een1ing to folIo", often to folIo,,? ,vhile seeming to 
lead. Of gifts like these l\lr. Lo"ye had no share. He never 
became more than a great Parlianlentary critic of the acrid 
and yitriolic sty Ie. 
Almost inlnlediately on the assenlbling of the new Par- 
liament, :\lr. ''''-illiers brought for\vard a resolution not nlere- 
Iy pledging the House of Commons to a Free-trade policy, 
but pouring out a sort of censure on all ,,
ho had hitherto 
failed to recognize its \vorth. This step was thought neces- 
sary, and \\yas indeed made necessary by the errors of ,vhich 
Lord Derby had been guilty, and the preposterons vaporings 
of some of his less responsible folIo\\yerö. If the resolution 
had been passed, the Government nlust have resigned. They 
"Tere ,villing enough no\\" to agree to any resolution declar- 
ing that Free-trade \yas the established policy of the coun- 
try; but they could not accept the trinnlphant eulogium 
,vhich the resolution proposed to offer to the comnlercial 
policy of the years "yhen they \\?ere the uncoJnprornising en- 
elnies of that very policy. TIley could 
n bl11 it to the pun- 
ishment imposed on then1; hut they did not like thi
 puLlic 
kissing of the rod and doing penance. I.Jord Palrnerston, 
who, even np to that time, regarded his ultirnate acceptance 
of office under Lord Derby as a not in1possible eyent if once 
the Derby party could shake thelHselyes quite free of Pro- 
tection, devised an amendn1ent ,vhich afforded them the 
means of a rnore or less honorable retreat. This resolution 
pledged the IIouse to the" policy of unrestricted competi- 
tion firmly maintained and prudently extended;" but re- 
corded no panegyric of the legislation of 1846, and conse- 
qnent conderllnation of those ,vho opposed that legislation. 
The amendment ".as accepted by all but the small band 
of irreconcil:lhle Protectionists: 468 yoted for it; only 53 
against it; and the Jnoan of Protection ".:1S Dlade. All that 
long chapter of Engli
h legislation \vas closed. 'T arious 
commercial anò other" interests" did indeed after".ard de- 
mur to the application of the princip1e of unrestrictpd conl- 
J)etition to their peeu liar concerns. But they did not plead 
for Protection. They only contended that the Protection 
they sought for ,vas not, in L'1ct, Protection at all, but Free- 
trade under peculiar circumstances. The 
traightfor'Yard doc- 
trine of Protection perished of the clebate ofKoY
mber
 1852. 
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Still, the Government only existed on sufferance. Their 
tenure of office was somewhat rudely compared to that of a 
bailiff put into possession of certain premises, \v ho is liable 
to be sent a,yay at any moment 'v hen the two parties con- 
cerned in the litigation choose to come to ternl
. There was 
a general expectation that the monlent 1\11". Disraeli canle to 
set out a genuine financial schenle the fate of the Govern- 
ment ,vonId be decided. So the event proved. 1\11". Disraeli 
made a financial statement which sho\ved remarkable capac- 
ity for dealing \vith figures. It was subjected to a far nlore 
serious test than his first budget, for that was necessarily a 
mere stop-gap or makeshift. This ,vas a real budget, alter- 
ing and reconstructing the financial system and the taxation 
of the country. The skin ,vith "1'bich the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eXplained his measures and tossed his figures 
about convinced many even of his strongest opponents that 
he had the capacity to make a good bu(
get if he only were 
allowed to do so by the conditions of his party's existence. 
But. his cabinet had come into office under special obliga- 
tions to the country party and the farnlers. They could 
not avoid making some experiment in the way of special leg- 
islation for the farrners: they had, at the very least, to put 
on an appearance of doing sornething for thenl. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might be supposed to be in the po- 
sition of the soldier in Hogarth's "
larch to Finchley," be- 
tween the rival clainlants on his attention. He has prom- 
ised and vowed to the one; but he knows that the slightest 
mark of civilit? he offers to her will be fiercely resented by 
the other. When 1\1r. Disraeli undertook to favor the coun- 
try interest and the farmers, he must have known only too 
well that he ,vas setting all the Free-traders and Peelites 
against him; and he knew at the same tirne that if he neg- 
lected the country party he was cutting the ground from 
beneath his feet. The principle of his budget was the re- 
duction of the malt duties and the increase of the inhabited 
bouse duty. Some manipulations of the income-tax were to 
be introduced, chiefly with a vie,v to lighten the impost on 
farmers' profits; and there ,vas to be a modest reduction 
of the tea duty. The t\VO points that stood out clear and 
prominent before the IIouse ofComnlons were the reduction 
of the malt duty and tbe increase of tbe duty on inhabited 
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houses. The red uction of the malt-tax, as 1\Ir. Lo\ve said in 
his pungent criticisnl, ,vas the key-stone of the budget. That 
reduction created a deficit, which the inhabited house duty 
had to be doubled in order to supply. The 8chenle was a 
complete failure. 1"he farn1ers did not care much about the 
concession ,vhich had beeu made in their favor; those who 
had to pay for it in doubled taxation ,vere bitterly indignant. 
1\lr. Disraeli had exasperated the one claimant, and not great- 
ly pleased the other. The Goyernment soon sa\v ho,v things 
,vere likely to go. The Chancellor of the Exchequer began 
to see that he had only a desperate fight to make. The 
Whig
, the Free-trader
, the Peelites, and such independent 
members or unattached nlen1bers as 1\lr. Lo\ve and 
lr. Ber- 
nal Osborne, all fell on hi In. It becalne a combat à outrance. 
It v.ell suited ilIr. Disraeli's peculiar temperaruent. During 
the \"hole of his Parlianlentary career he has never fought 
so ,veIl as \\yhen he has been free to indulge to the full the 
courage of despair. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 



IR. GLADSTONE. 


THE debate ,vas one of the finest of its kind ever heard in 
Parlian1ent during our tin1e. The excitenlent on both sides 
,vas intense. The rivalry ,,"as hot and eager. 
Ir. Disraeli 
","as aninlated by all the po,,"er of desperation, and ,vas e\yi- 
dently in a n100d neither to give nor to take quarter. lIe 
assailed Sir Charles 'V ood, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ".ith a vehemence and even a virulence ".hich cer- 
tainly added much to the piquancy and interest of the dis- 
cussion so far as li
teners ,vere concerned, but ". hich n10re 
than once ,vent to the very verge of the lin11ts of Parliamen- 
tary decorum. It was in the course of this speech that Dis.. 
raeli, leaning across the table and directing his \yords full at 
Sir Charles Wood, declared, "I care not to be the right hon- 
orable gentleman's critic, but if he has learned his business, 
he has yet to learn that petulance is not sarcasm, and that 
insolence is not invective." The Honse had not heard the 
concluding \vord of Disraeli's bitter and itnpassioned speech
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when at t\VO o'clock in the Jnorning 1\Ir. GI::ulstone leaped 
to his feet to ans,ver hirn. Then hegan that long Parlia- 
mentary duel ,vhich only knew' a truce \vhen at the close of 
the session of 1876 
Ir. Disraeli crossed the threshold of t hp 
House of Comnlous for the last tirne, thencefor\\'ard to takl' 
his place anlong the peers as I
ora Beaconsfield. During all 
the intervening four-and-t,,'enty years these t,,'o Inen "'ere 
rivals in po,ver and ill Parlialnentary debate as much as 
ever Pitt and Fox had been. "fheir opposition, like tbat of 
Pitt and Fox, ,vas one of tenlperalnent and character as ,veIl 
as of genius, position, and political opinion. The rivalry of 
this first heated and eventful night "'as a 
plendid di
play. 
Those ,vho had thought it in}possible that any impres
ion 
could be nlade upon the House after the speech of 
lr. Dis- 
raeli, had to ackno,vledge that a yet greatel. ilnpressioll \\':1S 
produced by the unprepared reply of 
Ir. Gladstone. The 
House divided about four o'clock in the ulorning, anò the 
Government were left in a n1Ïnority of nineteen. 1\11". Dis- 
raeli took the defeat ,vith 1}is characteristic cornposnre. "fhe 
morning ,,'as cold and ,vet. " It ,,,ill he an unpleasant day 
for going to O
bo1"ne," he quietly renlarked to a frienù a
 
they went do,vn 'Vestnlinster 1-1311 together and looked out 
into the dreary streets. That day, at Osborne, the resigna- 
tion of the n1illi:.-try \\Y3S formally placed in the hands of the 
Queen. 
In a fe,y days aftel., the Coalition Ministry was forlned. 
Lord Aberdeen w'as Prirne-lninister; Lord John Russell took 
the Foreign Office; I
ord Palnlerston becaJne lIoule Secre... 
tary; 1\lr. Gladstone \\Tas Chancellor of the Excheq ner. The 
public \vere a good deal surprised that Lord Pahnerston had 
taken such a place as that of HOlne Secretary. IIi
 nalne 
had been identified with the foreign policy of England, alld 
it ,,'as not snpposed that he felt the slightest interest ill the 
ordinary business of the Jlome D(1partment. Palrncrston him... 
self eXplained in a letter to his brother that the IIonle Office 
"ras his o,vn choice. lIe \vas not anxious to join the nlinistry 
at all; and if he had to rnake one, he preferred that he Rhould 
hold some offiee in \\,hieh he had personally no traditions. 
"I had long settled in my o,vn lnind," he said, "that I would 
not go back to the Foreign Office, and that if I ever took 
any office it should be tbe Home. It does not do for a Tuan 
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to pass his whole life in one departrnent, and the Home Office 
deals "Tith the concerns of the country internally, and brings 
one in contact ,vith one's fellow'-countrYlnen; besides ,vhich 
it gives one more influence in regard to the luilitia and the 
defences of the country." Lord Palnlerston, in fact, an- 
nounces that he has undertaken the business of the lIonle 
Office for the sanle reason as that given by Fritz, in the 
"Grande Duchesse" for becon1in(}" a 8chool- Blaster. " Can 
, 
 
you teach ?" asks the Grande Duchesse. " No," is the an- 
s\ver.; "c'est pour apprendre j" "I go to learn." The reader 
luay \vell su
pect, ho\\rever, that it \vas not only ,vith a view 
of learninO" the business of the internal adlnillistration and 
:;::, 
becolning acquainted w'ith his fello,v-countrymen that Palnl- 
erston preferred the IIorne Office. He would not consent to 
be Foreign Secretary on any terms but his own, and these 
terJns were then out of the question. 
The principal interest felt in the new Governlnent ,vas not, 
however, centred in Lord Palrnerston. The new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was the Jniln upon ,vhom the eyes of curi- 
osity and illterest \\Tere chiefly turned. 
Ir. Gladstone ,vas 
still a young man, in the Parlian1entary sense at least. lIe 
"Tas .but forty-three. His career had been in every ,,"ay re- 
nlarkable. He had entered public life at a ,-cry early age. 
lIe had been, to quote the ,yards of :\Iacaulay, a distinguish- 
ed debater in the House of Comnlons ever since he ""as one- 
and-t ,,"enty. Criticising his book," The State in its Rela- 
tions ,vith the Church," ,,, hich ,vas published in 1838, 
)lacaulay speaks of Gladstone as "a young nlan of unbleln- 
i
hed character and of distinguished Parliatnentary talents, 
the rising hope of those stern and Ull bending Tories \\"ho 
follow reluctantly and nlutil10usly a leader \vho
e experi- 
ence is indispensable to thein, but ,,,,hose cautious tpn1per 
and moderate opinions they abhor." The tilne ,vas Hot so 
far a\\Tay \vhen the stern and unbending Tories ,,"ould regard 
Gladstone as the greatest hope of their nlost bitter enenlie
. 
I.Jord :\Iacal1lay goes on to over,vhelm the vie,,"s expressed 
ùy 1tlr. Gladstone as to the relations bet "Teen State and 
Church, ,,,ith a \\Teight of argulnent anti gorgeousness of il- 
lustration that no,v seem to have been hardly called for. 
One of the doctrines of the young statesillan ,vhich 
Iacau- 
lay ('onfutes \\"ith especial \\1arl11th is the principle which, as 
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he states it," would give tbe Irish a Protestant Church 
whether they like it or not." The author of the book which 
contained this doctrine was the author of the disestablish- 
ment of the State Church in Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone ,vas by birth a Lancashire man. It is not 
un,vorthy of notice that Lancashire gave to the Parlianlents 
of recen t times their three greatest orators-1\Ir. Gladstone, 
1\11". Bright, and the late Lord Derùy. 1\lr. Gladstone was '\ 
born in Liverpool, and was the son of Sir John Gladstone, a 
Scotchman, who founded a great house in the seaport of the 
l\Iersey. He entered ParIianlent ,vhen very young as a 
protégé of the N e\vcastle family, and he soon faithfully at- 
tached himself to Sir Robert Peel. llis kno\v ledge of 
finance, his thorough appreciation of the various needs of a 
nation's commerce and business, his n1Ïddle-class origin, all 
brought him into natural affinity \vith his great leader. He 
became a Free-trader \vith Peel. lIe ,vas not in tbe House 
of COlnmons, oddly enough, during the session \\'hen the 
Free-trade battle was fought ai1d ,von. It has ah.ead y been 
eXplained in this history that as he had changed his opinions 
with his leader he felt a reluctance to ask the support of the 
Newcastle fan1Ïly for the borough which by virtue of their 
influence he had previously represented. But, except for 
that short interval, his ,,'hole career may be pronounced one 
long Parliamentary success. He was from the very first 
recognized as a brilliant debater, and as one 'v ho promised 
to be an orator; but it ,vas not until after the death of Sir 
Robert Peel that he proved himself the master of Parlia- 
Inentary eloquence ,ve all now know him to be. It was he 
\\rho pronounced what may be caned the funeral oration 
upon Peel in the House of Comn10ns; but the speech, 
although undoubtedly inspired by the truest and the deep- 
est feelings, does not seem by any means equal to some of 
his more recent efforts. 'I'here is an appearance of elabo- 
ration about it "yhich goes far to mar its effect. Perhaps 
the first really great speech Inade by Gladstone was the re- 
ply to Disraeli on the memorable December morning which 
we have just described. That speech put him in tbe very 
forenlost rank of Engli
h orators. Then, perhaps, he first 
showed to tbe full the one great quality in ,vhich as a Par- 
íiamentary orator he has never had a rival in our tilnc-t}Je 
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readiness which seems to require no preparation, but can 
marshal all its arguDlents as if by instinct at a given mo- 
ment, and the fluency '\vhich can pour out the most eloquent 
language as freely as though it ,vere but the breath of the 
nostrils. "Tben, shortly after the formation of the Coalition 
l\finistry,1\lr. Gladstone delivered his first budget, it ,vas re- 
garded as a positive curiosity of financial exposition. It 
was a perforlnance that belonged to the department of the 
fine arts. The speech occupied several hours, aud assuredly 
no listener wished it the shorter by a single sentence. Pitt, 
we read, had the saUle art of making a budget speech a fas- 
cinating di
conrse; but in our time no minister has had this 
gift except 1\1r. Gladstone. Each tilne that he essayed the 
sarne task subsequently he accomplished just the sallle 
uc- 
cess. 1\Ir. Gladstone's first oratorical qualification ,vas his 
exquisite voice. Such a voice ,,"ould make comrnonplace 
seem interesting, and lend sonlething of fascination to dul- 
ness itself: It was singularly pure, clear, resonant, and 
s,veet. The orator never seemed to use the slightest effort 
or strain in filling any ball and reaching the ear of the far- 
thest among the audience. It ,vas not a loud voice or of 
great volume; but strong, vibrating, and silvery. "fhe 
words ,vere al\\l'ays aided by energetic action and by the 
deep-gleaming eyes of the orator. Somebody once 
aid that 
Glad8tone ,vas the only man in the House \vho could talk in 
italics. The saying ,vas odd, but was nevertheless appro- 
priate and expressive. Gladstone could by the slightest 
mod nlation of his voice give all the en1phasis of italics, of 
small print, or large print, or any other effect he might de- 
sire, to his spoken ,vords. It is not to be denied that his 
wonderful gift of "90rds sometimes led him astray. It \\yas 
often such a fluency as that of a torrent on ,,"hich the orator 
,vas carried a\vay. Gladstone had to pay for his fluency by 
being too fluent. lIe could seldom resist the temptation to 
sho\ver too many ,vords on his subject and his bearers. 
Sometimes he involved his sentence in parenthesis '\vithin 
parenthesis until the ordinary listener began to think extri- 
cation an impossibility; but the orator never failed to un- 
ravel all the entanglements, and to bring the passage out to 
a clear and legitimate conclusion. There ,vas never any 
baIt or incoherency, nor did the joints of the sentence fail 
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to fit v?gether in the right ,yay. Harley once deseribed a 
fan1ou8 
peE:ch as "a circun1gyration of incohcreut \vords." 
This description certainly could Hot be applied eyen to 
lr 
Gladstone's most involved passages; but if SOlne of thosb 
""ere described as a cirCUlIl()' y ration of coherent ,,?ords the 

 , 
phrase nlight be considered gern1ane to the n13tte1". His 
style ,vas cOlnnlonly too redundant. It seelned as if it be- 
longed to a certain school of exuberant Italian rhetoric. 
Yet it ,vas hardly to be called florid. Gladstone indulged 
in few flo,,?ers of rhetoric, and his great gift ,vas not irnag- 
ination. His fault \vas silnply the habitual use of too many 
"Tords. This defect ,vas, indeed, a characteristic of the Peel- 
ite school of eloquence. 1\lr. Gladstone retained SOUle of 
the defects of the school in which he had been trained, even 
after he had conle to snrpass its greatest nUtster. 
Often, ho\\"ever, this superb, exuberant rush of ,vords add- 
ed indescribable strength to the eloquence of the speaker. 
In passages of indignant rClllonstrance 01" denunciatiou, ,vhen 
\vord follo,ved \vord, and stroke c::unc dO\VIl npon stroke, 
,,
ith a ,,?ea]th of resonrce that seen1ed inexhaustible, the 
very fluency and variety of the speaker overwhelnled his 
audience. 1nte1'I"u ption only gave hill1 a lle\V stirl1ulus, and. 
appeared to supply hilu "Tith fresh resources of argulnent 
and illustration. Ilis retorts leaped to his lips. IIis eye 
caught, 
orneti}nes, even the n1ere gesture that indicated dis- 
sent or question; and perhaps SOlne unlucky opponent \vho 
was only thinking of 'v hat rnight be said in opposition to the 
g reat orator found hirnsclf suddenl ) T drao'O'eù into the con- 
L 

 
flict, and oycrwhelnled \vith a torrent of ren1onstrance, argu- 
luent, and 
eornful \vords. Gladstone had not Inuch hUIllor 
of the playful kind, but he had a certain forcc of sarcastic 
and scorll ful I'h et oric. lIe \vas al ""a ys tcrribl y in earnest. 
'Vhether the s1I1)jcct \Vl}re great or slnall, he thre\v his \vhole 
soul into it. Once, in :l(l(lr('
sil1g a 
chool-ùoy gathering, he 
told bis young listeners that if :1 Loy ran, he ought a1 \\'ays 
to run as fast as he could; if he j Uln ped, be ough t al \\?a ys 
to junlp as far as he could. lIe il1u
trated his InaxiIll ill 
his o,vn career. lIe had no idea, appareutly, of runuing or 
jnn1pillg in such Ineasnre as happened to please the fancy 
of the nlonlent. lIe al \vays exercised his splendid powers 
to the uttennost strain. 
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A distinguished critic once pronounced 1\11'. Gladstone to 
be the greatest Par1ialI1entary orator of our tirne, on the 
ground that he had lllade by far the greatest nUlllber of 
fine speeche
, \vhile adn1Ïtting that t\VO or three 
peeches 
had been made by other men of the day ,,?hich might rank 
higher than any of his. This is, ho\vever, a principle of 
criticislu \vhich posterity never sanctions. ".rhe greatest 

peeéh, the greatest poerll, gi\'e the author the highest 
place, though the effort \vere but single. Shakspeare \vould 
rank beyond 
Iassinger just as he does now', had he w'ritten 
only" rrhe Ten11'est." 'Ve cannot say ho\v lllany novel
, 
each as good as "Gil BIas," ,,"ould nlake La Sage the equal 
of Cervantes. On this point farne i
 inexoraLle. We are 
not, therefore, inclined to call 
lr. Gladstone the greatest 
English orator of olir tinle ,vhen ,,?e renlember some of the 
11 nest speeches of :\1r. Bright; bu t did ,ve regard Parlia- 
rnentary 8peaking as a mere in
trunlent of Parliarnentary 
businegs and debate, then unquestionably 
lr. Gladstone is 
not only the greatest, but by far the greatest English orator 
of onr tirne; for he had a richer corn bination of gifts than 
any other lnan \ve can ren1elnber, and he could use then1 
oftenest ,,,ith effect. He \\?:lS like a racer ". hieh cannot ill- 
deed al\vays go faster thau every rival, but can ,vin more 
races in the year than any other horse. 1\lr. Gladstone 
coultl get np at any mornent, and no nlatter hO,\T nlany 
tinles a night, in the Hon
e of Conln1ons, and be argumenta- 
tive or indignant, ponr out a F\trearn of impassioned elo- 
quence or a sho\\?er of figures, just as the exigency of the 
debate and the 1110ment required. He \\?as not, of course, 
al \\9ays equal; but he ""as al \\"ays eloquent and effecti\?e. 
lIe seenled as if he could not be anything but eloquent. 
Perhar
, ju<1ged in this ,vay, he never had an equal in the 
English Parliarnent. N either Pitt nor Fox eyer 111ade 80 
many speeches com hining F\O many gr.eat qualities. Chat- 
harn "'a
 a great actor rather than a great orator. Burke 
'\\?as the gr.eatest political essayist \\' ho ever addressed the 
House of Corn n1ons. Canning did not often rise :1 hoye the 
le\.el of burni
heèl rhetorical conllnonplaee. 
Iacaulay, 
?ho 
during hi
 tinle drew the most cro\\"ded hou
es of any 8peak- 
er, not even exceptjng Peel, '"as not an orator in the true 
sense. Probably no one, past or present, had in con1bina" 
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tion so many gifts of voice, manner, fluency and argument, 
style, reason and passion, as 1\11'. Gladstone. 
The Honse of COffilnons was his ground. There he was 
himself; there he ,vas al \vays seen to the best advantage. 
As a rule, he was not so successful on the platforn1. His 
turn of n1Ïnd did not fit him · ,veIl for the work of addressing 
great public meetings. He loved to look too carefully at 
every side of a question, and did not always go so quickly 
to the heart of it as would suit great popular audiences. 
The principal defect of his mind was probably a lack of 
simplicity, a tendency to over-refining and supersubtle ar- 
gument. Not perha.ps unnaturally, ho\\rever, when he did, 
during some of the later passages of his career, lay him- 
self out for the work of addressing popular audiences, he 
threw away all discrimination, and gave loose to the full 
force ,vith which, under the excitement of great pressure, 
he ,vas "Tout to rush at a principle. There seemed a cer- 
tain lack of ba1ance in his mind; a want of the exact poise 
of all his faculties. Either he must refine too much, or he 
did not refine at all. Thus he became accused, and with 
some reason, of over-refining and all but quibbling in some 
of his Parliamentary arguments; of looking at all sides of a 
question so carefully that it ""as too long in doubt whether 
he was ever going to fornl any opinion of his own; and he 
was sometimes accused, with equal justice, of pleading one 
side of a political cause before great tneetings of his coun- 
trymen ,vith all the passionate blindness of a partisan. The 
accusations nlight seem self-contradictory, if "re did not re- 
member that they will apply, and with great force and jus- 
tice, to Burke. Burke cut blocks with a razor, and went on 
refining to an impatient House of Commons, only eager for 
its dinner; a,nd the same Burke threw himself into antag- 
onism to the French Revolution as if he "'ere the wildest 
of partisans; as if the question had but one side, and only 
fools or villains could possibly say it had any other. . 
Mr. Gladstone grew slowly into Liberal convictions. At 
the time when he joined the Coalition :r.linistry he 'vas still 
regarded as one who had 8carcely left the camp of Toryism, 
and who had only joined that )nini
try hecause it was a 
coalition. Years after, he was applied to by the late Lord 
Derby to join a ministry formed by him; and it was not 
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supposed that there was anything unreasonable in the prop.. 
osition. The fir8t impulse to\\"ard Libera] principles \\"as 
given to his mind, probably, by his change ,vith his leader 
frorn Protection to Free-trade. When a man like Gladstone 
saw that his traditional principles and those of his party 
had broken do\vn in anyone direction, it ,vas but natural 
that he should begin to question their endurance in othel- 
directions. The whole fabric of belief ,vas built up togeth- 
er. Gladstone's ,,"as a mind of that order that sees a prin- 
ciple in everything, and must, to adopt the phrase of a great 
preacher, make the ploughing as much a part of religious 
duty as the praying. The interests of religion seerned to 
him bound up \vith the creed of Conser\yatisnl; the princi- 
ples of Protection lnnst, probably, at one time have seemed 
a part of the ,vhole creed of ,vhich one article \vas as sacred 
as another. His intellect and his principles, ho\vever, found 
thelllselves compelled to follow the guidance of his leader 
in the matter of Free-trade; and w'hen inquiry thus began 
it ,vas not very likely soon to stop. He mnst have seen 
ho\v n1nch the \vorking of such a principle as that of Protec- 
tion hecanle a class interest in England, aud ho\v inlpossible 
it \vould have been for it to continue long in existence nn- 
der an extended and a popular suffrage. In other countries 
the fallacy of Protection did not sho\v itself so glaringly in 
the eyes of the poorer classes, for in other countries it ,vas 
not the staple food of the population that becan1e the prinø 
cipal object of a protective dutr. But in England the 
bread on ,vhich the poorest had to live ,vas made to pay a 
tax for the benefit of landlords and fa.rmer
. As long as 
one believed this to be a necegsary condition of a great un- 
questionable creed, it \vas easy for a young stateslnan to rec- 
oncile hinlself to it. It rnÎO'ht bear cruel1 y on individuals 

 , 
or even nlultitudes; but so \voulà the Jaw of gra,'itatiol1, as 
l\lill ha.s remarked, hear harshly on the best of men \v hen it 
dashed him down from a height and broke his bones. It 
would be idle to q nestion the existence of the la 'v on that 
account; or to disbelieve the ".hoIe teachincr of the l )hYf'\ical 
ð '" 
science which explains its ßIOyements. But when 1\Ir. Glad- 
stone came to be convinced that there was no such la\v as 
tLe Protection principle at all; that it \vas a mere sham; 
that to believe in it was to be guilty of an economic heresy 
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-then it ,vas iOlpossible for hirn not to begin questioning 
the genuineness of the whole systern of political thought of 
which it fornlcd but a part. Perhaps, too, he \vas impelled 
to\vard Liberal pril1eiples at hoole by seeing ,vhat the effects 
of opposite doctrines had been abroad. He rendered nleU10- 
rable service to the Liberal cause of Europe by his eloquent 
protest against the brutal treatnIent of Baron Poerio and 
other l
iberals of Naples \vho \vere imprisoned by the N ea- 
politan kil1g-a protest \vhich Garibaldi declared to have 
Rounded the first trul1lpet-call of Italian liberty. In render- 
ing service to Liberalisrn and to Europe he rendered ser\'ice 
also to his OW'l} intelligence. He helped to set free his Ol\Yll 
spirit as \vell as the Neapolitan people. 'Ve find him, as 
his career goes on, dropping the traditions of his youth, al- 
"rays rising higher in Liberalisnl, and not going hack. One 
of the forelnost of his cOlnpeers, aHd his only actual rival in 
popular eloquence, enlogized hiu1 as al \rays 
truggling to- 
ward the light. "fhe COOlmon taunts addressed to puLlic 
men \yho ha\ye changed their opinions \\Tere hardly ever ap- 
plied to hirn. Even his enen1Ïes felt that the one idea al- 
ways in
l'ired hiln-a conscientious anxiety to do the right 
thing. None accused him of being one of the politicians 
who nIistake, as Victor Hugo says, a ,,"eather-cock for a flag. 
\Vith many qualities which seelned hardly suited to a prac- 
tical politician; with a sensitive and eager temper, like that 
of Canning, and a turn for theological argul11ent that, as a 
rule, Englishmen do not love in a statesn1an; with an im- 
petuosity that often carried him far astray, and a deficiency 
of those genial soeial qualitieg that go 80 far to nlake a pub- 
lic snccess in England, l\lr. Gladstone maintained through 
the \\1 hole of his eare
l. a l-epntation a
ainRt \\Y hich there ,vas 
hardly a serious caviL The "yorst thing that was 
ai<l of 
him \\yas that he \va
 too impulsive, and that his intel1igence 
""as too restleg
. He ,vas an esgayist, a critic, a Honleric 

cholar; a dilettante in art, mu
ic, and old rhina; he "yas a 
theological controver
ia1ist; he ,vas a political economist, a 
financier, a practical administrator ",.hose gift of mastering 
details has hardly' ever been equalled; he was a 
tatesman 
and an orator. No man coulrl attenlpt so many things and 
not occasional1y n1ake himself the subject of a 8neer. The 
intense gravity and earnestnes8 of Gladstone'i Inind al \vays, 
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how'ever, saved him from the special penalty of such versa- 
tility; no satirist described him as not one, but all Dlan- 
kind's epitome. 
As yet, however, }1e is only the young statesman \vho was 
the other day the hope of the more solemn and solid Con- 
servatives, and in ,vhom they have not even yet entirely 
ceased to put some faith. The Coalition l\Iinistry was 
o 
formed that it was not supposed a lllan necessarily nailed his 
colors to any mast when he joined it. l\fore than one of 
Gladstone's earliest friends and political associates had a 
part in it. The Ininistry might undoubtedly be called an 
Adn1inistration of All the Talents. EXf\ept the late Lord 
Derby and 1\lr. Disraeli, it included ahnost every ll1an of real 
ability who belonged to either of the t\\"o great parties of 
the State. The l\lanchester School had, of course, no place 
there; but they \vere not likely just yet to be recognized as 
constituting one of the elements out of ,vhich even a Coali- 
tion l\Iinistry might be composed. · 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE EASTERY QUESTION. 


FOR forty years England had been at peace. There had, 
indeed, been little ,vars here and there \"ith some of her Asi- 
atic and African neighbors; and once or tw'ice, as in the in- 
f'tance of the quarrel bet\veen Turkey and Egypt, she bad 
been menaced for a moment \vith a di8pute of a more for- 
lllidable kind and nearer home. But the trouble had passed 
a\vay, and frolD Waterloo do\vn\vard EIlg1and had know'n no 
real war. The new generation ".ere gro".ing up in a kind 
of happy belief that ,,'ars \vere things of the past for us; 
out of fa
hion; belonging to a ruder and less rational soci- 
ety, like th
 wearing of armor and the carrying of \,yeapons 
in the civil streets. It is not snrpri8ing if it seen1ed possi- 
ble to lllany that the England of the future n1ight regard 
the instruments and the ways of \var ,,"ith the same curious 
wonder as that ,\"hich Virgil assurnes ,,"ould one day fill the 
minds of the rustic laborers whose ploughs turned up on 
some field of ancient battle the rusted swords and battered 
1.-28 
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helmets of forgotten ,varriors. During all the convulsions 
of the Continent, England had remained undisturbed. When 
bloody revolutions ,vere stornling through other capitals
 
London ,,,,as 
Iniling over the dispersion of the Chartists by 
a few special constables. When the arnlies of Austria, of 
Russia, of France, of Sardinia ,,,,ere scattered over vast and 
various Continental battle-grounds, our troops were passing 
in peaceful pageantry of revie\v before the well-pleased eyes 
of their Sovereign in some stately royal park. A new school 
as \\
el1 as a new generation had sprung up. 'fhis school, full 
of faith, but full of practical, shrewd logic as well, was teach- 
ing ,vith great eloquence and effect that the practice of 
et- 
tling internatiollal controversy by the sword was costly, 
barbarous, and bl undering, as ,veIl as ,vicked. The practice 
of the duel in England had utterly gone out. Battle ,,-as 
forever out of fashion as a means of settling private con- 
troversy in England. 'Vhy then should it be unreasonable 
to believe that thß like practice among nations might soon 
become equally obsolete? 
Such, certainly, w'as the faith of a great many intelligent 
persons at the time ,,-})en the Coalition l\linistry "ras fornl- 
ed. The nlajority tacitly acquiesced in the belief ,vithout 
thinking much about it. They had neyer in their tinle seen 
England engaged in European war; and it "Tas natural to 
assume that \vhat they had never seen they 'v ere never like- 
ly to see. Anyone \vho retraces attentively the history of 
English public opinion at that time ""in easily find evidence 
enough of a conlIDonly accepted understanding that Eng-. 
land had done with great ,vars. Even then, perhap
, a 
shre\vd observ
r might have been inclined to conjecture 
that by the very force of reaction a change \vonld soon set 
in. l\lan, said Lord Paltnerston, is by nature a fighting and 
quarrelling animal. This was one of those sn1art sancy 
generalizations characteristic of its author, and \\- hieh used 
to provoke Inany graver and more philosophic })ersons, but 
which nevertheless often got at tbe heart of a question in a 
rouO'h-and-read y sort of \vav. In the season of \\'hich \ve 
o w 
are now speaking, it ,vas not, ho\vever, the COlnrnon belief 
that man was by nature a fighting and a quarrelling animal. 
at Jeast in England. Bad government, the arbitrary power 
of an aristocracy, the necessity of finding occupation for a 
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standing army, the ambitions of princes, the misguiding les- 
sons of rOInance and poetry-these and other influences had 
converted man into an instrument of war. Leaye hinl to his 
own impulses, his own nature, his ow'n ideas of self-interest, 
and the better teachings of wiser guides, and he is sure to 
renlain in the paths of peace. Such ,,"as the comn10n belief 
of the year or t\VO after the Great Exhibition-the belief 
fervently preached by a few and accepted without contra- 
diction by the majority, as most conlmon beliefs are-the 
belief floating in the air of the time, and becorning part of 
the atmosphere in ,vhich the generation ,vas brought up. 
Suddenly all this happy, quiet faith "7as disturbed, and the 
long peace, ,,,,hich the hero of Tennyson's" l\Iaud " says he 
thought no peace, \vas over and done. The hero of" 
laud " 
had, it "rill be observed, the advantage of explaining his 
convictions after the ,,"ar had broken out. o fj"he name ":oa8 
indeed legion of those ,vho, under the same conditions, dis- 
covered, like hiln, that they had never relished the long, long 
peace, or believed in it much as a peace at alL 
The Eastern Question it ,vas that disturbed the dream of 
peace. The use of such phrases as "the Eastern Question," 
borrowed chiefly from the political vocabulary of France, is 
not in general to be commended; but ,ve can in this instance 
find no more ready and convenient "yay of expressing clearly 
and precisely the llleaning of the crisis \\"hich had arisen in. 
Europe. It \vas strictly the Eastern" question "-the ques- 
tion of \v hat to do with the East of Europe. It ,,,,as certain 
that things could not remain as they then were, and nothing 
else was certain. The Ottoman Power had been settled 
during many centuries in the south-east of Europe. It had 
COll1e in there as a conqueror, and had remained there only 
as a conqueror occupies the ground his tents are covering. 
The Turk had many of the strong qualities and even the 
virtues of a great \'" arlike conqueror; but he had no capacity 
or care for the arts of peace. He never though t of assimi- 
lating himself to those ,,,horn he had conquered, or them to 
him. He disdained to learn anything from them; he did 
not care whether or no they learned anything from him. It. 
has been \vell remarked, that of al1 the races who conquered 
Greeks, the Turks alone learned nothinO' from their O'ifted 

 
 
paptjv
.s.. Capti\'f> Greeee conquered all the "yorld ex(Oept 
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the Turks. They defied her. She could not teach them 
letters or arts, cotnmerce or science. The Turks were not, 
as a rule, oppressive to the races that lived under theIne 
They were not habitual persecutors of the faiths they deem- 
ed heretica1. In this respect they often contrasted favora- 
bly with states that ought to have been able to sho\v them 
a better exarnple. In truth, the Turk, for the most part, \\raS 
dispo
ed to look with disdainful COlllposnre on what he COIl- 
sidered the religious follies of tbe heretical races who did llot 
believe in the Prophet. They "'ere objects of his scornfu 1 
pity rather than of his anger. E\'ery no\v and then, indeed, 
SOllle sudden fierce outburst offal1atieal cruelty tow'ard SOllIe 
of the subject-sects horrified Europe, and reminded her that 
the conqueror \vho had settled hilllself do\vn in her south- 
eastern corner ,vas still a barbarian ,vho had no right or 
place in civilized life. But, as a rule, the Turk did not care 
enough about the races he ruled over to feel the irnpulses 
of the perverted f:'1natici
m ,vhich would strive to scourge 
1nen into the faith itself lJe1ieves needful to salvation. 
At one tinle there can be little doubt that all the Pow'ers 
of cÏ\'ilized Europe would gladly have seen the Turk driven 
out of our Continent. But the "rurk was po\verful for a long 
series of generations, and it seemed for a\vhile rather a ques- 
tion \\?hether he would not send the Europeans out of their 
· own grounds. He was for centuries the great terror, the 
nightlnare, of 'Vestern Europe. 'Vhen he began to decay, 
and 'v hen his aggressive strength \\'a
 practieally all gone, 
it Blight ha\'e been thought that the 'Vestern Po\vers would 
then have managed sonleho\\r to get rid of hiÃn. But in the 
mean tinle the condition of Europe had greatly changed. No 
one not actually subject to the Turk ,vas afraid of him any 
more; and other States had arisen strong for aggression. 
The uncertainties of these States as to the intentions oftheil' 
neighbors and each other proved a better bulwark for the 
Turks than any warlike strength of their o\vn could any 
longer have furnished. The growth of the great Russian 
empire was of itself enough to change the whole conditions 
of the problem. 
Nothing in our times bas been more relnarkable than the 
Budden growth of Russia. The rise of the United States is 
not so wonderful; for the men ,vho made the United States 
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were civilized luen; n1en of our own race who might be ex- 
pected to maKe a way for thernsel ves an y 'v herp, and who 
""ere, moreo,.er, put Ly destin y in posse
sion of a vast aud 
splendid continent having all variety of cliluate and a limit- 
less productivcuess, and \vhere they had no neighbors or ri- 
vals to Inolest then1. But Russia \vas peopled by a race 
\"ho, even do\vn to our o\\'n tinles, renlaill in many respects 
little better than setni-barbarous; and she had enernies and 
oùstacles on all sides. A fe\v generations ago Russia \vas 
literally an inland state. She-\\'as shut up in the heart of 
Eastern Europe as if in a prison
 The genius, the craft, and 
the audacity of Peter t.he Great fir
t broke the narro\v 
bounds set to tbe Russia of his day, and extended her fron- 
tier to the sea. He "Ta
 foIlo".ed, after a reign or t\VO, by 
a ".Olnal1 of genius, daring, ull
crupulousness, and profligacy 
equal to his o\yn-the g."eatest W'0J11an probably \\9ho ever 

at 011 a throne, Elizabeth of England not even excepted. 
Catherine the Second 
o ably follo\ved the exanlple of Peter 
the Great, that she extended the Russian frontier in direc- 
tions ,vhich he had not had opportunity to stretch to. By 
the time her reign ,,,,as done Russia ,vas one of t he Great 
Po,,'e.rs of Europe, entitled to enter into negotiations on a" 
footing of equality ,,,ith the proudest State
 of the Conti- 
nent. Unlike Turkey, Russia had al\\.ays sho\red a yearn- 
ing after the latest dev
lopnlents of 
cielJce and of ci \piliza- 
tion. There ,vas sonlething even of affectation, provoking 
the smiles of an older and nlore ingrained culture, in the ef- 
forts persistently Blade by Russia to put on the garments 
of 'Vestern civilization. Catherine the Great, in especial, 
had set tbe exan1ple in this \vay. She invited Diderot to 
her court. She adorned her cab
inet ,vith a bust of Charles 
J anlCS Fox. "Thile some of the personal habits of herself 
and of tbose \\'ho surrounded her at court ,,"onld have seemed 
too rude and coarse for Esquilnanx, and ,vhile 
he ,vas put- 
ting do\vn fr
e opinion at home ".ith a severity ".orthy only 
of some Inedlæ,pal Asiatic potentate, she "pas al \\pavs talking 
as though she ,vere a iliscivle of ROllS sean's idea
, 
;nd a pnpil 
of Chesterfield in Inanners. This nla v ha \'e seenled ridieu- 
lous enough sonletimes; and even iu 
ur o\\.n days the con- 
trast bet,\peen the professions and the practices o.f Russia is 
a familiar sub1ect of satire. But in nations at least the born.. 
.J , , 
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age which imitation pays often wins for half-conscious by.. 
pocri8Y as much success as earnest and sincere endeavor. A 
nation that tries to appear more civilized than it really is 
ends very often by becoming more civilized than its neigh- 
bors ever thought it likely to be. 
The ,,,ars against Napoleon brought Russia into close al- 
liance \vith England, ...t\ustria, Prussia, and other European 
States of old and advanced civilization. Russia waR, during 
one part of that great struggle, the leading spirit of the alli- 
ance against Napoleon. Her.soldiers were seen in Italy and 
in France, as well as in the east of Europe. The serni-sav- 
age state became in the eýes of Europe a po\ver charged, 
along with others, with the protection of the conservative 
interests of the Continent. She was recognized as a valua- 
ble friend and a most formidable enen1Y. Gradually it be- 
carne evident that she could be aggressive as ,veIl as con- 
servative. In the war between Austria aHd Ilnngary, Rus- 
sia intervened and conquered Austria'
 I'cLcllious Hungari- 
ans for her. Russia had already earned the hatred of Eu- 
ropean Liberals by her share in the partition of Poland and 
her manner of dealing with the Poles. i\fter awhile it grew 
to be a fixed conviction in the mind of the Liberalism of 
Western Europe that Russia was the greatest obstacle then 
existing in civilization to the spread of popular ideas. The 
Turk was comparatively harmless in that sense. He ,vas 
well content now, so much had his ancient anlbition shrunk 
and his ancient ,val' spirit gone out, if his strong and restless 
neighbors ".ould only let him alone. But he was brought 
at more than one point into especial collision with Russia. 
Many of the provinces he ruled over in European Turkey 
were of Sclavonian race, and of the religion of the Greek 
Church_ They ,vere thus affincd by a don ble tie to the Rus- 
sian people, and therefore the manner in which Turkey dealt 
with those provinces was a constant source of dispute be- 
t\\?een Russia and her. The Russians are a profoundly re- 
ligious people. No matter what one may think of their 
form of faith, no matter how he may sOlnetirnes observe that 
religious profession contrasts \vith the daily 
abits of life, 
yet he cannot but see that the Russian character is steeped 
in }-eliO'ious faith or fanaticism. To the Russian fanatic there 
'=' 
was something intolerable in the thought of a Sclave popu- 
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]ation professing the religion of the orthodox Church beillg 
persecuted by the Turk8. No Russian ruler could hope tG 
be popular ,vho ventured to sho,v a disregard for the na- 
tional sentiment on this subject. The Christian popula.. 
tions of Turkey ,rere to tbe Russian sovereigns what the 
Germans of Schles\vig - Holstein ,vere to the great German 
princes of later years, an indirect charge to ,vhich they 
could Dot, if they \vould, profess any indifference. A Ger- 
man prince, in order to be popular, had to proclainl hiln- 
self enthusiastic about the cause of Schles\vig - Hol
tein ; 
a Russian emperor could not be loved if he did not declare 
bis undying resolve to be the protector of the Christian 
populations of rrurkey. )Iuch of this \\
as probably sincere 
and single-minded on the part of the Russian people alHl 
most of the l
ussian politicians. But the other States of 
Europe began to suspect that Iningled up ,,'ith benign ideas 
of protecting tbe Christian populations of Turkey nlight be 
a desire to extend the frontier of Russia to the sonth,,'ard 
in a ne,v direction. Europe had scen by "'hat craft and 
what audacious enterpri
es I{ussia had managed to extend 
her empire to the sea in other quarters; it began to he eorn- 
monly believed that her next object of ambition \voultl be 
the possession of Constantinople and the Bosphorus. It ,vas 
reported that a \vill of 
etér the Great had left it as an in- 
junction to his successors to turn all the efforts of their pol- 
icy to,vard that object. 
r}Je particular document ,,"hie}, 
was believed to be a ,vill of Peter the Great enjoined 011 all 
8ucceeding Russian sovereigns neyer to relax in the extellsion 
of their territory north \vard on the Baltic and sonth\var(l on 
the Black Sea shores, and to encroach as far as possible ill 
the direction of Constantinople and the Indies. "To \\'ork 
out this, raise '\
ars continually-at one titl1e against Turkpy, 
at another against Persia; TIlake dock-yards on the Rlaek 
Sea; by degrees mftke yourselves nlasters of that sea as \rell 
as of the Baltic; hasten the decay of Persia, and penetrate 
to the Persian Gulf; establish, if }Jo:ssible, the ancient COB1- 
lllerce of the East viâ Syria, and push on to the Indies, \vhich 
are the ent1.e]Jót of the ,,'ol"ld. Once there, yon need not 
fear the gold of England." "r e no,," kno\v that the alleged 
will '\"as not genuine; but there could be 1ittle dOli ht tha t 
the policy of Peter and of his g)"eat fol1o\\"e,", Catherine, 
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would have been in thorough harmony with such a project. 
It therefore seemed to be the natural business of other Euro- 
pean Powers to see that the defects of the Otton1an G.overn- 
mel1t, such as they ,vere, should not be made an excuse for 
helping Russia to secure the objects of her special arnbition. 
One Great Po\\ret", above all the rest, had an interest in 
watching over every movelucnt that threatened ill any ".ay 
to interfere with the high,vay to India; still rnore with her 
peacefuJ and secure posses
ion of India itself. That Po\\rer, 
of course, was England. England, Russia, and Turkey ,vere 
alike in one respect: they were all Asiatic as \vell as Euro- 
pean powers. But Turkey could never come into any IUal1- 
ner of collision with tbe interests of England in the East. 
The days of Turkey's interfering "yith any great State \vere 
long over. Neither Russia nor England nor any other Pow- 
er in Europe or Asia feared her any nlore. On the contrary, 
there seenled something like a natural antagonism bet ,veen 
England and Russia in the East. The Russians \vere ex- 
tending their frontier to\vard that of our Indian enlpire. 

'hey were sho\ving in that quarter the saIne mixture of 
craft and audacity \vhich had stood them in good stead in 
various parts of Europe. Our officers and diplonlatic en1Ís- 

aries reported that they \vere continually couft.onted by 
the evidellces of l
ussian intrigue in Central Asia. \Ve 
have already seen how n1uch influence the real or su!'posed 
intrigues of Russia had in directing our policy in Afghan- 
istan. DOll btless there was some exaggeration and some 
panic in all the tales tbat w'ere told of Russian intrigue. 
Sometilnes the alarln spread by these tales conjured up a 
kind of Russian hobg'oblin, bewildering the nlinds of public 
servants, and nlaking even statesnlen occasional1y seem like 
affrighted children. The question that at present concerns 
us is not whether aU the apprehensions of danger from Rus- 
sia were just and reasonable, but whether, as a Dlatter offact, 
they did exist. They certainly counted for a great deal in 
determining the attitude of the English people to,vard both 
Turkey and Ru.ssia. It ,vas in great rneasure out of these 
alarms that there grew up among certain statesrnen and 
classes in this country the conviction that tho maintenance 
ur the integrity of the Turkish empire was part of the na.. 
tioual duty of England. 
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It is not too much, therefore, to say tbat the States of Eu- 
rope generally desired the maintenance of the Ottoman em- 
pire, sinlply because it ,vas belie\Wed that while Turkey held 
her place she \\?as a barrier against vague dangers, \\W hich it 
,vas not \vortb ,,,hile encountering as long as they could pos- 
sibly be averted. Sharply defined, the condition of thing
 
,vas this: Russia, by reason of her 
ynlpathy of religion or 
race ,,'ith 'rurkey's Christian populations, "'as brought into 
chronic antagonisnl \\Tith Turkey; England, by reason of her 
Asiatic posse
sions, ,vas kept in just the same state of antag- 
onisIn to Russia. The position of England ,,'as trying and 
difficult. She felt herself conlpelIed, by the seelning neces- 
sity of her national interests, to maintain the existence of a 
Po,ver ,,'hich on its o'\'n nlerits stood condemned, and for 
,vhich, as a Po\\yer, no English statesnlan ever cared to say a 
,vord. The position of Russia had lllore plausibility about 
it. It sounded better ,vhen described in nn official dOCtlTnent 
or a popular appeal. Russia 'vas the religious State "which 
had Jl1afte it her Iuission and her ùuty to protect the suffer- 
ing Christians of Turkey. England, let her state her case no 
matter ho"y carefully or frankly, could only affirln tbat her 
moti ve in opposing Russia \\?as the protection of her O'VI1 in- 
terests. One inconvenient result of this condition of things 
was that here, among Engli
h people, there was always a 
,vide difference of opinion as to the national policy \\?ith re- 
gard to Russia anò Turk
y. :\Iany pn blic men of great abil- 
ity and influence ,yere of opinion that England had no right 
to uphold the Ottonlan Pow'er because of any faneied danger 
that n1Îght COOle to ns fronl its fal1. It ""as the sinlple duty 
of England, they insisted, to be ju
t and fear not. In pri- 
vatp life, they contended, ,,?e should all abhor a nlan ,vho as- 
sisted a ruffian to live in a house \"hich he had only got into 
as a burglar, nlerely because there "yas a chance that the 
dispossession of the ruffian n1ight enahle his patron's rival 
in business to becon1e the o,vner of the premises. The duty, 
they in
isted, of a conscientious II13n is clear. He nlust not 
patronize a ruffian, whate\"'er comes. Let ,,,,hat will happen, 
that he nlust not do. So it ,vas, according to their argu- 
ment, \vith national policy. We are not concerned in dis. 
cussing- this question just no\v; ,ve are merely ackno,,?leòg. 
ing a fact ,vhich came to be of nlaterial copsequence ,\?hen 
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the crisis arose that thre\v England into sudden antagonism 
'w'ith Russia. 
That crisiH caIne about during the later years of the reign 
of the Emperor Nicholas. He saw its opening, but not the 
close of even its first volunle. Nicholas was a THan of re- 
n1arkable character. lIe had many of the ,vays of an Asiatic 
de
pot. He had a strong ambition, a fierce and fitful tern. 
per, a daring but sOlnetimes, too, a vacillating ,viII. He had 
many nlagnaniI110nS and noble qualities, and moods of sweet- 
ness and gentleness. He reminded people sonletÌnles of an 
Alexander the Great; sometin1es of the" Arabian Nights" 
version of Haroun Alraschid. A certain excitability ran 
through the ten1peranlent of all his house, which, in SOnle of 
its Inern bers, broke into actual nladness, and in others pre- 
vailed no farther than to lead to ,vild outbreaks of ten1per 
such as those that often con vulsed the frame and distorted 
the character of a Charles the Bold or a Cæur de I.åon. vVe 
cannot date the ".ays and characters of Nicholas's fan1Ïly 
from the years of Peter the Great. We m nst, for tolera bl y 
obvious reasons, be content to deduce their origin fronl the 
reign of Catherine II. The extraordinary and almost Ull- 
paral1eled conditions of the early Inarried life of tbat tnuch- 
injured, nluch-injuring wonlan, "Tonld easily account for any 
aberrations of intellect and ,,,ill among her irnrnediate de- 
scenòants. lIer son \vas a madman; there ,vas madness, 01' 
Aonlething very like it, among the brothers of the Ernperor 
Nicholas. The Emperor at one tin1e ,vas very popular in 
England. He had visited the Queen, and he had inlpressed 
everyone by his noble pre
ence, his lofty stature, his singular 
personal beauty, his blended dignity and familiarity of nUUl ø 
ner. lIe talked as if he had no higher an1 bition than to be 
in friendly alliance with England. 'Vhen he wished to con- 
vey his ilnpression of the þighest degree of personal loyalty 
and honor, he al \vays spoke of the word of an English gen- 
tleman. There can, indeed, be little doubt that the Enlperor 
was sincerely anxious to keep on t
rms of cordial friendship 
with England; and, \vhat is more, had no idea until the very 
la
t that the way he ,vas \valking ,vas one which England 
could not consent to tread. His brother and predecessor 
had been in close al1iance \vith England; his 0\\'11 ideal hero 
was the Duke of Wellington; he had made up his mind that 
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'then the division of tbe spoils of Turkey came about, Eng- 
land and he could best consult for their own interests and 
the peace of the ,yorld by making the appropriation a mat- 
ter of joint arrangement. 
'Ve do not often in history find a great despot eXplaining 
in ad vance and in frank "yords a general policy like that 
"yhich the Enlperor Nicholas cherished \\.ith regard to Tur- 
key. We are usually left to infer his schemes from his act
. 
Not uncommonly ,ve have to set his acts and the fair infer- 
ences from them against his O'YIl positi ve and repeated as- 
surances. But in the case of the Emperor Nicholas ,ye are 
Jeft in no sucb doubt. He told England exactly 'v hat he 
p,.oposed to do. He told the story t\\.ice over; more than 
that, he consigned it to ",.riting for our clearer understand- 
ing. When he visited England in 1844, for the second time, 
Xicholas had several conversations \\?ith the Duke of "r el- 
lington and ,vith Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary, 
about Turkey and her prospects, and wbat "Tould be likely 
to happen in the case of her dissolution, ,\"hich he believed 
to be imminent. 'Vhen he returned to Russia, he had a 
Inemorandum dra\vn up by Count Nesselrode, his Chancel- 
lor, elnbodying the vie\\"s which, according to Nicholas's 
ilnpressions, ""ere entertained alike by him and by the Brit- 
ish statesmen ,vith ,,:-hom he had been conversing. 1\lr. 
l{inglake says that he sent this docurnent to England ,vith 
the view of covering his retreat, having met with no encour- 
agement from the English statesnlen. Our idea of the rnat- 
ter is different. It may be taken for granted that the Eng- 
lish statesmen did not gi,"e Nicholas any encouragetnent, 
or at least that they did not intend to do so; but it 8eems 
clear to us that he believed they had done 80. The memo- 
randum drawn np by Count N esselrode is much more like 
a formal reminder or record of a g eneral and oral enO'aO"e- 

 ö 
ment than a ,vithdra\val f.-om a proposal ,vhich ""as evident- 
ly not likely to be accepted. The memorandum set forth 
that Russia and Eng1and ,,-ere alike penetrated by the con- 
viction that it "Tas for their common interest that the Otto- 
Inan empire should maintain itself in its existing indepen- 
dence and extent of territory, and that they had an equal in- 
terest in averting all the dangers that might place it
 
afety 
in jpopnnly. """ith this object, the memorandum declared, 
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, 
the essential point was to suffer the Porte to live in repose 
without needlessly disturbing it by diplonlatic bickering. 
Turkey, ho\vever, had a habit of constantly breaking her en- 
gageluents; and the menlorandllln insisted strongly that 
while she kept up this practiee it was il11pOssible for her in- 
tegrity to be securp; and this practice of hers ,vas indulged 
in because she believed she 111ight do so \\.ith impunity, 
J'eckoning on the 111utual jealousies of the cabinets, and 
thinking that if she failed in her engagernent.s to,vard one 
of thenl, the rest would espouse her cause. " As soon as the 
Porte shall perceive that it is not supported by the other 
cabinets, it will giye \vay, and the differences \vhich have 
arisen will be arranged in a conciliatory Inanner, "rithout 
any conflict resulting frolll thenl." The nlernorand Ulll spoke 
of the inlperative necessity of rrurkey being led to treat her 
Christian subjects ,vith toleration and n1Ïldness. On such 
conditions it \vas laid down that England and Russia 111ust 
alike desire her preservation; but the document proceeded 
to say that, nevertheless, these States eould not conceal fronl 
themsel yes the fact that the Ottolnan enlpire contained 
,vithin itself many elements of dissolution, and that unfore- 
seen events n1Íght at any time hasten its fall. "In the nn- 
certainty which hovers over the future, a single fundamental 
idea Seell1S to admit of a reaIJy praetieal application; that 
is, that the danger ,vhich lnay result frotl1 a ca.tastrophe in 
Turkey ,rill be runch din1illished if in th
 event of its occur- 
ring Russia and England have come to an nnderstanding as 
to the course to be taken by thctn in COlnnl011. That under- 
standing "yill be the more beneficial inasmuch as it will 
ha,.e the full assent of Austria, bet\\.een ".110111 and Russia 
there already exists an entire accort1." This document \vas 
sent to London, and kept in the arehives of the Foreign Of- 
fice. It ,vas only pl"oduced and nlade public ,vhen, at a 
much later day, tIle R,nssian press hegan to in
ist that the 
Engli
h Governnlent had a1 ".ays been in posse8sion of the 
vie,vs of Rn
81a in regaril to Tnrl,ey. It seem
 to us c,.i- 
dent that the Elnrer
r of Russia r
ally believed that his 
yie"
s ,vere shared by English statesmen. The mere fact 
that his memorandum ,vas receiveò and retained in the Eng- 
lish }1"'oreign Office nlight "yell of itself tend to make Nicho- 
las assnme that its principles were recogni
ed by the Eng e 
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1ish Government as the basis of a common aetion, or at least. 
a COlunlon under
tallding, bet""een England and llu

ia. 
Nothing is nlore easr than to al1o,v a f::luatic or a Ul3n of 
one idea to suppose that those to ,,,hon1 he explains his 
,.ie\vs are convinced by hinl and in agreelnellt \vith him. 
It is only llCCe
:5ary to listen and say nothing. Therefore, 
it is to be regretted that the English statesIuen should have 
listened to Xicholas ,vithout saying 
omething very distinct 
to sho\v that they ,vere not admitting or accepting any con1- 
bination or purpose; or that they should have received his 
meInoranduln \\'ithout sonle distinct disclailller of their be- 
ing ill any ,yay bound by its ternlS. Some of the statelneHts 
in the n1enloranduIll '''ere, at the least, sufficiently relnarka- 
ble to have called for COlllInent of sonle kind froln the EuO"- 

 
lish statesnlen ,,, ho recei ved it. For exanl }Jle, the Enl perol. 
of Russia professed to have in his hands not alone the policy 
of Russia, but that of Austria as \vell. lIe spoke for ......\.us- 
tria, and he stated that he understood hinlself to be speak- 
ing for England too. Accordingly, England, Austria, and 
RU
8ia \vere, in his understanding, entering into a secret 
cOllsviracy alnong thenlselyes for the disposal of the terri- 
tory of a friendly Po\"er in the event of that Po""er getting 
into difficulties. This nlight surely be thought by the Eng- 
]ish stateS1l1en to bear an oIl1inous and painful re
cln blance 
to the kind of jJourjJarlers that "
ere going on bet\veen Rus- 
sia, Prussia, aud ...:\nstria before the partition of Poland, and 
lnight ,,"ell ha'"e 
een1ed to call for a strong and unnlistak- 
able repudiation on the part of England. 'Ve could scarce- 
ly have been too elnphatic or too precise ill conyeying to 
the Emperor of Rns
ia onr deternlination to ha'"e nothing 
.. to do ,vith any such conspiracy. 
Tin1e ,vent on, and the Emperor thought he sa \v an occa- 
sion for 
till more clearly eXplaining his plans and for re\'i,y- 
inO" tbe su pp osed under
tandjno' ,,"ith EnQ'land. I.Jord Aber- 
o ð
' 
3een can1e into office a8 Prilue-n1Ïnister of this country-Lord 
Aberdeen ,,
ho "
as Foreio"n Secretar't \\.hen Xicholas ,,,"as in 
, 
 J 
England in 1844. On J annary 9th, 1853, before the re-elec- 
tions ,,'hich ,,'ere con8equent uvon the ne\\" I11inisterial 3P- 
pointnlcnt8 had yet taken place, the Elnperor lnet our ßlin- 
ister, Sir G. IIanlilton SeYlnour, at a party given by the Arch- 
duchess llelen, at her palace in St. Petersburg, and he dre,v 
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him aside, and began to talk with him in the most outspoken 
manner about the future of Turkey, and the arrangements it 
might be necessary for England and Russia to make regard- 
ing it. The conversation was renewed again and again af- 
ter\vard. Few conversations have had greater fame than 
these. One phrase which the Emperor employed has passed 
into the familiar po1itical language of the world. As long 
as there is memory of an Ottoman enlpire in Europe, so long 
the Turkey of the days before the Crimean War will be call- 
ed " the sick Dlan." " We have on our hands," said the Eln- 
perol", " a sick man-a very sick lnan; it will be a great mis- 
fortune if one of these days he should slip away fronl us be- 
fore the necessary arrangements have been made." The con- 
versations all tended toward tbe one purpose. The Emperor 
urged that England and Russia ought to make arrangernents 
beforehand as to the inheritance of the Ottoman in Europe 
-before \vhat he regarded as tbe approaching and inevita- 
ble day when the sick man must come to die. The Emperor 
eXplained that he did not contemplate nor \\Tould he allo\v a 
permanent occupation of Constantinople by Russia; nor, on 
the other hand, would he consent to see that city held by 
England or France, or any other Great Power. He would 
not listen to any plans for the reconstruction of Greece in 
the form of a Byzantine empire, nor would he allow Turkey 
to be split up into little republics-asylums, as he said, for 
the Kossuths and Mazzinis of Europe. It was not made very 
clear what the Ernperor wished to have done with Constan- 
tinople, if it was not to be Russian, nor Turkish, nor Eng1ish, 
nor French, nor Greek, nor yet a little republic; but it was 
evident, at all events, that Nicholas had made up bis mind as 
to what it was not to be. He thought that Servia and Bul- 
garia lnight become independent States; that is to say, in- 
dependent States, such as he considered the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities then to be, "under my protection." If the reor- 
ganization of South-eastern Europe made it seem necessary 
to England that she should take possession of Egypt, the Em- 
peror said he should offer no objection. lIe said the same 
thing of Candia: if England desired to have that island, he 
saw no objection. He did not ask tor any formal treaty, he 
said; indeed, such arrangements as that are not generally 
consigned to formal treaties; be only wished for such an un... 
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derstanding as migbt be conle to alnong gentlemen, as he 
\\7as satisfied that if he had ten nlinutes' con versation \\"ith 
J
ord Aberdeen the thing could be easily settled. If only 
England and I{ussia could arrive at an understanding on the 
su bject, he declared tbat it was a Inatter of indifference to 
him \\7hat other Pow'ers might think or say. He spoke of 
the several n1ÏlIions of Christians in Turkey \vhose rights he 
was called upon to ,vatch over, and he remarked - the re- 
mark is of significance - that the right of "7atcbing over 
them "7as secured to hilll by treaty. 
The Emperor ,vas evidently uuder the impression that the 
interests of England and of Russia ,vere united in this pro- 
posed transaction. He had no idea of anything but the most 
perfect frankness, so far as \\7e \\Tere concerned. It clearly 
had not occurred to him to suspect that there could be an y- 
thing dishonorable, anything England might recoil froIn, in 
the suggestion that the t\\'O Po\\'ers ought to enter into a 
plot to divide the sick man's goods bet\\'een theln \\'bile the 
breath \\'as yet in the siek nlan's body. It did not even occur 
to him that there could be anything dishonorable in enter- 
ing into such a compact \vithout the kno,vledge of any other 
of the great European PO\\7ers. The Elnperor desired to act 
like a. Illan of honor; bu t the idea of 'Vestern honor ,vas as 
yet ne\v to Russia, and it had not quite got possession of the 
luind of Nicholas. He \\'as like the savage \\'ho is aIllbitious 
of learning the \\yays of ci \'ilization, and \\7ho may be counted 
on to do ,,'hatever he kno\\7s to be in accordance with these 
,vays, but who is constantly liable to make a n1Ïstake, simply 
froln not kno\ving ho,v to apply then1 in each ne,v enler- 
gency. The very consequences ,,,hich caIne fronl Xicho- 
las's confidential communications \\,ith onr nlinister ,vould 
of themselves testify to his sincerity, and in a certain sense 
to his siinplicity. But the English Government never, after 
the disclosure of Sir Hanlilton Seynlour, put any faith in Nich- 
olas. They regarded hinI as nothing better than a plotter. 
They did not, probably, e\'en make allo\\7ance enough for the 
degree of religious or superstitious fer'7or ,vhich accolnpanied 
and qualified all his anl Lition and his craft. Hunlan nature 
is so oddly blent that ".C ought not to be surprised if \\ye find 
a very high degree of fi1natical and sincere fervor in com- 
pany with a crafty selfishneRs. The English Government and 
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most of the English people ever after looked on Nicholas as a 
dcterruined plotter and plunderer, who was not to be made 
an associate in any engageluent. On the other hand, Nich.. 
olas \vas as nluch ..disappointed as an honest high \VaYluan of 
the days of Captain 
lacheath might have been who, on 
luaking a handsolne offer of a share in a new enterprise to 
a trusted and fan1Íliar " pal," finds that the latter is taken 
with a fit of virtuous indignation, and is hurrying off to Bow 
Street to tell the ,vhole story. 
The English Ininister and the Engli
h Government could 
only ans\ver the Elnperor's overtures by saying that they 
did not think it quite usnal to enter into arrangelnents for 
the spoliation of a friendly Power, and that England had 110 
desire to succeed to any of the possessions of "rurkey. "flle 
En)peror, doubtless, did not helieve these assurances. lIe 
probably felt convinced that England had some game of her 
o\\'"n in hand into ,vhich she did not find It convenient to ad- 
Init hinl on terrns of partnership. He Inust have felt bitterly 
annoyed at the thought that he had cornmitted hirllself so 
far for nùthing. The cOffilnuuications, \vere of course, under- 
stood to be strictly confidential; and Nicholas had no fear 
that they \vould be given to the public at that tinle. "rhey 
,verp, in fact, not tnaùe publicly kno\vn for nlore than a year 
after. But Nicholas had the dissatisfaction of knowing that 
her 
lajesty's ministers \vere now in possession of his de
igns. 
lIe had the addi tional discomfort of believing that while he 
had sho\vn his hanel to them, they had contrived to keep 
\v hatever designs of their o\vn they \vere preparing a corn- 
plete secret frolH hinl. One unfortunate adnlission, the sig- 
nificance of \v hich will be seen hereafter, \vas n1ade on the 
part of the English Government during t he correspondence 
caused by the conversation between the Ern peror aud Sir 
Flarnilton Seymour. It was Lord John Russell \\'ho, ilJad- 
vertently no doubt, lnade this admission. In his letter to Sit" 
Hamilton Seyn)our on 
"ebruary 9th, 1853, he woun<1 up \\"ith 
the ,,"ords, "The ,nore the Turkish Governnlent adopts the 
rules of inlpartialla\v and equal adrninistration, the lebs \\'ill 
the Enlpcror of Russia find it necessary to apply that ex- 
ceptional protection ,,'hich his Ill1perial l\lajesty has found 
so burdensolne and iucon vellient, though 110 doubt prescribed 
by duty and sanctioned by treaty." 
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These conversations with Sir Harnilton Seyrnour formed 
but an episode in the history of tbe events that were the]: 
going OD. It ,vas an episode of great in1portance, even to 
the immediate progress of tbe events, and it had much to do 
,vith the turn tbey took to\vard war; but there were great 
forces moving to\\yard antagonism in the South-east of Eu- 
rope that must, in any case, have come into collision. Russia
 
\vith her an1bitions, her tendency to enlarge her frontier on 
aU sides, and her natural sympathies of race and religion 
\vith the Christian and Sclave populations under Turkish 
rule, must before long have come into active hostility with 
the Porte. Even at the present sonle\vhat critical time we 
are not under any necessity to persuade ourselves that 
Russia was actuated in the Inovements she made by merely 
selfish a 111 bition and nothing else; that all the wrong was 
on her side of the quarrel, and all the right upon ours. It 
n13Y be conceded, \vithout any abrogation of patriotic Eng- 
}ish sentiment, that in standing up for the populations so 
closely affined to her in race and religion, }{nssia \vas acting 
very much as England "Tonld have acted under similar cir- 
cumstances. If ,ve can irnagine a number of English and 
Christian populations under the s\\yay of some Asiatic despot 
on the frontiers of onr Indian elnpire, we shall admit that it 
is likely the sentiments of all Englishmen in India would be 
ext remely sensitive on their behal4 and that it \,,"Quld not 
1Je difficult to get us to believe that ,ve \\?ere called upon to 
interfere for their protection. Certainly anyone who should 
try to persuade us that after all these Englishmen 'w'ere 
nearly as well off under the Asiatic and despotic rule as 
many other people, or as they deserved to be, would not 
have mucl
 chance of a patient hearing from us. 
The Russian Emperor fell back a little after the failure of 
his efforts with Sir' Hamilton Seymour, and for awhile seem- 
ed to agree with the English Government as to tbe necessitr 
of not embarrassing Turkey by pressing too severely upon 
her. He was, no doubt, seriously disappointed when be 
found that England would not go ,vith him; and his cal- 
culations were put out by the discovery. He therefore saw 
himself compelled to act with a certain moderation while 
feeling his "
ay to some other mode of attack. But the 
natural forces which were in operation did not depend on 
1.-29 
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the will of any empire or government for their tendenc,r. 
Nicholas would have had to move in any case. There is 
really no such thing in modern politics as a genuine autocrat. 
Nicholas of Russia could no more afford to overlook the 
evidences of popular and national feeling among his people 
than an English sovereign could. He was a despot by 
virtue of the national ,vill which he embodied. The nation- 
al will was in decided antagonism to the tendencies of the 
Ottoman Power in Europe; and afterward to the policy 
which the English Government felt themselves compelled 
to adopt for the support of that Power against the schemes 
of the Emperor of Russia. 
There had long been going on a dispute about the Holy 
Places in Palestine. The claims of the Greek Church and 
those of the Latin Church \vere in antagonism there. 'fhe 
Emperor of Russia "Tas the protector of the Greek Church; 
the Kings of France had long had the Latin Church under 
their protection. France had never taken our. views as to 
the necessity of maintaining the Ottoman Power in Europe. 
On the contrary, as \\Te have seen, the policy of England and 
that of France ,vere so decidedly opposed at the time when 
France favored the independence of Egypt, and England 
would not hear of it, that the t,vo countries very nearly 
came to war. Nor did France really feel ariy very profound 
sympathy with the pretensions which tbe Latin monks ,vere 
constantly Dlaking in regard to the Holy Places. There was, 
unquestionably, downright religious fanaticism on the part 
ofI
ussia to back up the demands of the Greek Church; but 
we can hardly believe that opinion in Franc9 or in tbe cabi- 
nets of French ministers really concerned itself much about 
the Latin monks, except in so far as political purposes might 
be subserved by paying some attention to theln. But it 
bappened some\\That unfortunately that the French Govern- 
ment began to be unusually active in pushing the Latin 
claims just then. The whole dispute on which the fortunes 
of Europe seemed for a\\rhile to depend \\Tas of a strangely 
mediæval character. The Holy Places to \vhich the Latins 
raised a claim were the great Church in Bethlehem; the 
Sanctuary of the Nativity, \vith the right to place a new 
star there (that ,vhich formerly ornamented it having been 
lost); tbe Tomb of the Virgin; the Stone of Anointing; the 
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Seven Arches of the Virgin in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. In the reign of that remarkably pious, trutbful, and 
virtuous monarch, Francis the First of France, a treaty was 
made with the Sultan by which France "ras ackno\vledged 
the protector of the Hol y Places in Palestine, and of the 
monks of the Latin Church who took on thell1selves the care 
of the sacred n10nUJl1cnts aud memorials. Eu t the Greek 
Church afterward obtained firmans from the Sultan; each 
Sultan gave a\vay privileges very much as it pleased hiln, 
and ,,"ithout taking much thought of the manner in which 
his firman nlight affect the treaties of his predecessors; and 
the Greeks claimed, on the strength of these concessions, 
that they had as good a right as the Latins to take care of 
the Holy Places. Disputes 'vere al wa).s arising, and of 
course these ,vere aggravated by the fact that France ,vas 
supposed to be concerned in the protection of one set of dis- 
putants and Russia in that of another. The French and the 
Russian Governlnents did, in point of fact, interfere frorn 
time to time for the purpose of making good their clairns. 
The claims at length canle to be identified ,vith the States 
which re
pectively protected them. An advantage of the 
smallest kind gained by the I
atins "yas vie,ved as an insult 
to Russia; a concession to tbe Greeks ""as a snub to France. 
The Sll bject of controversy seemed trivial and odd in itself. 
But it had even in itself a profounder significance than many 
a question of diplomatic etiquette ,vhich has led great States 
to tbe verge of war or into "Tar itself: 1\lr. Kinglake, \\"hose 
brilliant history of the Invasion of the Crinlca is too often 
disfigured by passages of solemn and pompous monotony, 
has superfluously devoted se,.eral eloquent pages to prove 
that the sacredness of association attaching to some partic- 
ular spot has its roots in the very soil of hun1an nature. 
The custody of the Holy Places 'vas, in this instance, a SYIU- 
bol of a religious inheritance to the nlonastic dispu tants, and 
of political po,ver to the diplomatists. 
It was France which first stirred the controversy in tbe 
time just before the C..imean \Var. That fact is beyond 
dispute. Lord John Russell had hardly con1e into office 
when he had to observe, in '\\'Titing to Lord Cowley, our anl- 
bassador in Paris, that" her l\lajesty's Government cannot 
avoid perceiving that the ambassador of France at Constan- 
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tinople was the first to disturb the status quo in which the 
matter rested." " Not," Lord John Russell ,vent on to say, 
"that the diRputes of the Latin and Greek Churches \\T(:re 
not very active, but \vithont son)e political action ou the 
part of France those quarrels would neyer have troublpd the 
relations of friendly Powers." Lord John Russell also cOln- 
plained that the French am bassador \vas the fir8t to speak 
of having recourse to force, and to threaten the intervention 
of a French fleet. "I regret to say," the despatch continued, 
"that this e\"il example has been partly follo\ved by Russia." 
':rhe French Goverlunent were, iIJdeed, unusually active at 
that time. The French anlbassador, l\l. de Lavalette, is said 
to have threatened that a French fleet should appear off 
Jaffa, and even hinted at a French occupation of ,T erusalenl, 
" \\i'hen," as he significantly put it, " \ve should have all the 
sanctuaries." One French arn1Y occupying ROlne, and an- 
other occupying J erusalenl, \vould have left the \\'orld in no 
doubt as to the snprernacy of }1'rance. The canse of all this 
energy is not far to seek. The Prince Presideut had only 
just succeeded in procuring hinlse1f to be installed as Em- 
peror, and he ""as very anxious to distract the attention of 
Frenchmen froIn dorneRtic politics to some sho\vy and star- 
tling policy abroad. lIe \vas in quest of a policy of adyent- 
nre. This controversy between the Church of the East and 
the Church of the \Vest ten)pted him into acti\
ity as one 
that seerned likely enough to give him an opportunity of 
displaying the po\ver of Fra.nce and of the new systenl ,vith- 
out any very great danger or responsibility. Technically, 
th
refore, ,,'e are entitled to lay the blame of disturbing the 
peace of Europe in the first instance on the Enlperor of the 
French. But while \ve must condeInn the restless and self- 
interested spirit \vhich thus set itself to stir up disturbance, 
,ve cannot help seeing that the quarrel must have come at 
some time, even if the plébiscite had never been invited, and 
a ne\v Elnperor bad never been placed upon the thl"one of 
France. The Emperor of Russia had made up his mind that 
the tim
 had COllIe to di vide the property of the sick man, 
and he \vas not likely to remain long without an opportunity 
of quarrelling with anyone ,vho stood at the side of the sick 
man's bed, and seemed to constitute himself a protector of 
the sick luan's interests. 
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The key of tbe ,vhole controversy out of which the East- 
ern ,var arose, and out of which, indeed, all subsequent com- 
plications in tbe East came as \\yell, was said to be found in 
the clause of the Treaty of Kutchuk-I{ainardji. During the 
negotiations for peace that took place in Vienna \vhile the 
Crimean 'Var \\"as yet going on, the assembled plenipoten- 
tiaries declared that the ,vhole dispÙte ,vas owing to a mis- 
interpretation of a clause in this unfortunate treaty. In a 
tinle nluch nearer to our o,vn, the discussion on the same 
clause in the sanle treaty ,vas rene".ed ".ith all the old ear- 
nestness, and ,vith the same difference of in terpretation. It 
may not, l'crhaps, give an uninitiated reader any ,.cry exalt- 
ed opinion of the utility and beauty of di}Jlomatic arrange- 
rnents to hear that disputes covering ll10re than a century 
of tirne, and causing at least t,vo great ,van
, arose out of 
the irnpossibility of reconciling two different interpretations 
of the Ineaning of t\VO or three lines of a treaty. l""he AUIer- 
ican Civil 'Var 'vas said, ,vith ll1uch justice, to have been 
fought to obtain a definition of the lin1Ïts of the rights of the 
separate States as laid down in the Constitution; the Cri- 
111eaU 'Var \vas apparently fought to obtain a satisfactory 
and final definition of the seventh clause of the Treaty of 
Kainardji; and it did not fulfil its purpose. The historic 
value, therefore, of this seventh clause may in one sense be 
considered greater than that of the fan10us disputed \vords 
\\.hich provoked the censure of the J ansenists and the immor- 
tal letters of Pascal. 
The Treaty of I{utchuk-Kainardji was Inade in 1774, be- 
t\\yeen the Otton1an Porte and Catherine II. of Russia. On 
sea and land the arnlS of the great En1press had been victo- 
rious. Turkey "ras beaten to her knees. She had to gi\"e up 
Azof and Taganrog to Russia, and to declare tbe Crilnea in- 
dependent of the Ottolnan empire; an event ,vhich, it is ale 
most needless to say, was followed not n1any years after by 
the Rns
ians taking the Crimea for tben1selves and nlaking 
it a province of Catherine's ernpire. The Treaty of Kainar- 
òji, as it is usnal1y called, ,vas that \\:hich ll1ade the arrange- 
ments for peace. When it exacted fronl Turkey such heavy 
penalties in the shape of cession of territory, it \vas hardly 
supposed tbat one seemingly insignificant clause was des... 
tined to threaten the very existence of tbe Turkish empire. 
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The treaty bore date July 10th, 1774; and it \\9:1S made, so 
to speak, in the tent of the victor. l'he se\genth clause de- 
clared that the Su b1ime Porte prolnised" to }Jrote0t con- 
stantly the Christian religion and its churches; and also to 
allow' the minister of the Inlperial Court of Russia to Blake, 
on all occasions, representations as ",.eU in favor of t.he ne\v 
church in Constantinople, of \vhich nlention "9ill be l1lade in 
the fourteenth article, as in favor of those \vho officiate there... 
in, promising to take such representations into due consider- 
ation as being made by a confidential functionary of a neigh... 
boring and sincerely friendly Power." Not Iuuch possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding about these ,vords, one nlight feel 
inclined to say. We turn then to the fourteenth article al- 
luded to, in order to discover if ill its wording lies the per- 
plexity of meaning \vhicb led to snch 1l10nlentons and calam- 
itous results. "7 e find that by this article it is sirnply per- 
mitted to the court of Russia to build a public church of 
the Greek rite in the Galata quarter of Constantinople, in 
addition to the chapel built in the house of the Ininister; 
and it is declared that the ne\v church "shall be al "Tays un- 
der the protection of the ministers of the (Russian) empire, 
and shielded from all obstruction and all damage." I-Iere, 
tben, \ve seem to have t\VO clauses of the sinlple:st meaning 
and by no means of fi rst-class i In portance. The latter clausp 
allows Russia to build a neu. eh urch in Constantinople; the 
forlner allo\vs the Russian nlinister to make representations 
to the Porte on behalf of the church and of those \vho officiatp 
in it. 'Vhat difference of opinion, it may be asked, could 
possibly arise? The difference ,vas this: Russia clainled a 
right of protectorate O\Ter all the Christians of tbe Greek 
Church in Turkey as the conseqnence of the seventh clan
t
 
of the treaty. She insisted that when Turkey gave her a 
right to interfere on behalf of the worshippers in one par- 
ticular church, the saIne right extended so far as to cover 
all the worshippers of the saIne denon1Înation in every part 
of the Ottonlan don1Ïnions. The great object of Russia 
throuo-hout al1 the ne(yotiations tbat P receded the Crilnean 
ö ::> 
'Var "'as to obtain frolll the Porte an admission of the ex- 
i:.;tence of such a protectorate. Such an ackno\,'ledgrnent 
would, in f:'lct, have lnade the Emperor of RUHsia the patron 
and all but the ruler of by far the larger proportion of tbe 
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populations of European Turkey. The Sultan ,vould no long.. 
er have been master in bis own dominions. The Greek Chris- 
tians would naturally have regarded the Russian Elnperor's 
rio-ht of intervention on their bebalf as constituting a pro.. 
o . 
tectorate far more po,verful than the nomInal rule of the 
Sultan. They v....ould have know'n that the ultimate decision 
of any dispute in ,vbich they ""ere concerned rested ,,"ith the 
Emperor, and not with the Sultan; and tbey \vould soon 
have come to look upon tbe Emperor, and not the Sultan, as 
their actual sovereign. 
Now it does not seem likely, on the face of things, that 
any ruler of a state would bave consented to hand over 
to a more powerful foreign monarch such a right over the 
great majority of bis subjects. Still, if Turkey, driven to 
ber last defences, had no alternative but to make such a 
concession, the Emperors of Russia could not be blanled for 
insisting that it should be carried out. The terms of the 
article in the treaty itself certainly do not seem to admit 
of such a construction. But for the views always advo- 
cated by 1\11". Gladstone, we should say it was self..evident 
that the article never had any such meaning. VV e 
annot, 
ho\vever, dismiss the argunlcnt of such a Illan as 1\lr. Glad- 
stone as if it ,vere unworthy of consideration, or say that 
an interpretation is' obviously erroneous which he has delib- 
erately and often declared to be accurate. vVe Inay as ,veIl 
mention here at once that 1\lr. Gladstone rests his argument 
on the first line of the famous article. The pronlise of tþe 
Sultan, he contends, to protect constantly the Christian re- 
ligion and its churcbes, is an engagement distinct in itself, 
and disconnected from the engagement that follows in tbe 
same clause, and \vhich refers to the new building and its 
Ìninistrants. The Sultan engages to protect the Christian 
churches; and ,vith ,vhom does he enter into this engage- 
nlent? With the Sovereign of Russia. 'Vhy does he make 
this engagement? Because he has been def
ated by Russia 
and compelled to accept ternlS of peace; and one of the con- 
ditions on which he is adnlÍtted to peace is his making this 
engagement. How does he nlake the engagenlent? By an 
article in a treaty agreed to bet\veen him and tbe Sovereign 
of Russia. But if a state enters into treaty engagement 
with another that it will do a certain thing, it is clear that 
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the other state must have a special right of remonstrance 
and of representation if the thing be not done. Therefore 
1\lr. Gladstone argues that as the Sultan made a special 
treaty ,vith Russia to protect the (
hristi:lns, he gave, in 
the very nature of things, a special right to Russia to com- 
plain if the protection was not given. We are far from de- 
nying that there is force in the argnment; and it is, at all 
events, ,,,"orthy of being recorded for its mere historical Ìnl- 
portance. But 1\lr. Gladstone's was certainly not the Euro- 
pean interpretation of the clause, nor does it seem to us the 
interpretation that history will accept. Lord John Russell, 
as we have seen, made a some\\1hat unlucky admission that 
the claims of Russia to protectorate were "prescribed by 
duty and sanctioned by treaty." But this adlnission 'seems 
rather to have been the result of inadvertence or heedless- 
ness, than of any deliberate intention to recognize the par- 
ticular clainl involved. The adlnission \vas atlerw'ard made 
the occasion of many a severe attack upon Lord John l{'u
- 
sell by 1\lr. Disraeli and other leading l].1embers of the Op- 
position. Assuredly, Lord John Russell's adn1ission, if it is 
really to be regarded as such, was not endorsed by the Eng- 
lish Government. Whenever ,ve find Russia putting the 
elaim into plain words, we find England, through her min- 
isters, refusing to give it their ackno\vledgment. During 
the discussions before the Crimean War, Lord Clarendon, 
our Foreign Secretary, wrote to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
a letter elnbodying the views of the English Governnlent 
on the claim. No Sovereign, Lord Clarendon says, having 
a due regard for his own dignity and independence, could 
adnlit proposals ,vhich conferred upon a foreig-n and n10re 
powerful sovereign a right of protection over his o,vn su b- 
jeets. "If such a concession were Inade, the result," as Lord 
Clarendon pointed out, " ","ould be that fourteen n1illions of 
Greeks would henceforward regard the Ernperor as their su- 
preme protector, and their allegiance to the Sultan ,vould be 
little lllore than nonlinal, while his 0\\1n independence would 
d windle into vassalage. Diplomacy, therefore, was po,verles8 
to do good during all the protracted negotiations that set in, 
for the plain reason that the only object of the Emperor of 
Russia in entering upon negotiation at all was one which the 
other European Powers regarded as absolutely inadmissible. 
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The dispute about the Holy Places was easily settled. 
The Porte cared very little about the matter, and was ,viI},.. 
îng enough to come to any fair terms by,,,, hich the \\' hole 
controversy could be got rid of: But the demands of Rus- 
sia ,vent on just as before. Prince 
Ient8c
ikoff, a Inan of 
the Potenlkin school, fierce, rough, and unable or un,v'illing 
to control his temper, \\"a8 sent with demands to Constanti- 
nople; and his very nlanner of making the demands seemed 
as if it were taken up for the purpose of insuring their re- 
jection. If the envoy fairly represented the sovereign, the 
demands must have been so conveyed with tbe deliberate 
incention of immediately and irresistibly driving the Turks 
to reject every proposition coming frotTI such a negotiator. 

Ientschikoff brought his proposals ,,"ith hirll cut and dry in 
the form of a convention ,,"hich he called upon Turkey to ac- 
cept ,vithout more ado. In other ,,"ords, he put a pi
tol at 
'rurkey's head and told her to sign at once, or else he ,,"ould 
pull the trigger. Turkey refused, and Prince )lentschikoft" 
\vithdrew in real or affected rage, and presently the Enlper- 
or Nicholas sent t,vo divisions of his arlny across the Pruth 
to take pOBsession of the Danu hian principalities. 
Diplomacy, ho,,"ever, did not give in even then. The Enl- 
peror announced that he had occupied the principalities not 
as an act of ""ar, but ,yith tbe "ie,v of obtaining material 
guarantees for the concession of the demands ,.hich Turkey 
had already declared that she ,,,.ould not concede. The Eng- 
lish Governtnent ail vised the Porte not to treat the occupa- 
tion as an act of ,val", although fully adn1itting that it was 

trictly a casus belli, and th3t Turkey ,,'ould have been am- 
ply jn
tified in meeting it by an arnled resistance if it ,vere 
prudent for her to do so. It ,,"otlld, of course, have been 
treated as ,var by any strong Po".er. We n1Ïght ,veIl have 
retorted upon Russia the harsh but not ""holly unjustifiable 
language she had employed to,vard us when ""e seized pos- 
session of material gnarantees from the Greek GOyernnlent 
in the harbor of the Ph"reus. In our act, ho,,"ever, there ""as 
le
s of that which constitutes "
ar than in the arbi trary con- 
duct of Russia. Greece did not declare that onr demands 
were such as she could not adrnit in principle. She did ad- 
mit most of them in principle, but ""as only, as it seenled to 
our Government, or at least to Lord Palmerston, trying tu 
1.-20 
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evade an actual settlement. There was nothing to go to 
war about; and our seizure of the ships, objectionable as it 
was, might be described as only a way of getting hold of 
a material guarantee for the discharge of a debt which \\Tas 
not in principle disputed. But in tJ:le dispute between Rll
- 
sia and Turkey the claim was rejected altogether; it \\raS 
declared intolerable; its principle was absolutely repudiated, 
and any overt act on the part of Russia must therefore have 
had for its object to conlpel Turkey to submit to a delnand 
which she would yield to force alone. This is, of course, in 
the very spirit of war; and if Turkey had been a stronger 
Power, she ,vould never bave dreamed of meeting it in any 
other way than by an arlned resistance. She was, ho,vever, 
strongly advised by England and other Po\vers to adopt a 
moderate course; and, in fact, throughout the whole of the 
negotiations she showed a remarkable self-control and a dig- 
nified courtesy which must sometinles have been very vex- 
ing to her opponent. Diplomacy went to work again, and a 
Vienna note was concocted which Russia at once offered to 
accept. The four great Powers who \verc carrying on the 
business of n1ediation ,vere at first quite charmed ,vith the 
note, with the readiness of Russia to aceept it, and ,vith 
then1selves; and but for the interposition of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe it seeIns highly probable that it would have 
been agreed to by all the parties concerned. Lord Stratford, 
however, saw plainly that the note was a virtual concession 
to Russia of all that she specially desired to have, and all 
that Europe was unwilling to concede to her. The great ob- 
ject of Russia ,vas to obtain an acknowledgment, how.ever 
vague or covert, of her protectorate over the Christians of 
the Greek Church in the Sultan's don1inions; and the Vien- 
na note was so constructed as to affirm, much rather than 
to deny, the claim \vhich Russia had so long been setting 
up. Assuredly such a note could at some future tirne have 
been brought out in triumph by Russia as an overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the European recognition of such a protec- 
torate. 
Let us make this a little more plain. Suppose the ques- 
tion at issue were as to the payment of a tribute clairned by 
one prince from another. The one had been al \\-ays insist- 
ing that the other was his vassal, bound to pay him tribute; 
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the other always repudiated the claim in principle. This 
was the subject of dispute. After awhile tbe question is left 
to arbitration, and the arbitrators, ,vithout actually declar- 
ing in so many words tbat the claim to the tribute is estab- 
lisbed, yet go so far as to direct tbe payn1ent of a certain 
sum of money, and do not introduce a single ,vord to show 
that in their opinion the original clailn ,vas unjust in princi.. 
pIe. Would not tbe claimant of the tribute be fully enti- 
tled in after-years, if any ne\v doubt of his clailn were raised, 
to appeal to this arbitration as confh"ming it? \V ould he 
not be entitled to say, "The dispute ,vas about my right to 
tribute. Here is a document a\varding to me tbe payment 
of a certain sum, and not containing a ,vord to show that 
the arbitrators disputed the principle of my claim. Is it 
possible to construe that otherwise than as a recognition of 
my claim?" 'Ve certainly cannot think it \vouid have been 
other\vise regarded by any impartial mind. The very readi- 
ness with ,,, hich Russia consented to accept the Vienna note 
ought to bave taught its framers that Russia found all her 
account in its vague and ambiguous language. The Prince 
Consort said it ,vas a trap laid by Russia through Austri&; 
and it" seems hardly possible to regard it no,v in any otber 
light. 
The Turkish Government, therefore, acting under the ad- 
vice of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, our anlbassador to Con- 
stantinople, \vho had returned to his post after a long ab- 
sence, declined to accept the Vienna note unless ,vith consid- 
erable modifications. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe showed 
great acuteness and force of character throughout all thesp 
negotiations. A reader of 1\lr. Kinglake's history is some- 
times apt to becorne nauseated by the absurd pompousness 
\\'ith ,vhich the historian overlays his descriptions of" the 
great Eltchi," as he is pleased to call him, and is inclined 
to wish that the great Eitchi could have inlparted SOlne of 
his own sober gravity and severe simplicity of style to his 
adulator. 1\lr. Kinglake "
rites of I
ord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe as if he were describing the all-con1pelling movements 
of some divinity or providence. A devoted imperial histo- 
rian ,vould bave made hinu;elf ridiculous by ,vriting of the 
great Napoleon at the height of his po,,?er in language of 
such inflated mysticism as this educated Englishman has al 
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lowed himself to employ ,vhen describing the manner in 
which our ambassador to Constantinople did his duty dur- 
ing the days before tbe Crimean War. But the extraordi- 
nary errors of taste and good-sense into which 1\lr. Kinglake 
occasionally descends cannot prevent us from doing justice 
to the keen judgment and the inflexible will which Lord 
Stratford displayed during this critical time. He saw the 
fatal defect of the note which, prepared in Paris, had been 
brought to its supposed perfectiolJ at Vienna, aud had there 
received the adhesion of the English Governn1ent along 
with that of the governments of the other Great Powers 
engaged in the conference. A hint from Lord Stratford 
made the ministers of the Porte consider it with suspicious 
scrutiny, and they too saw its weakness and its conscious 
or unconscious treachery. They declared that unless cer- 
tain modifications were introduced they would not accept 
the note. The reader will at first think, perhaps, that sorne 
of these n1odifications were 1nere splittings of hairs, and 
diplomatic, \vorse even than lawyer-like, f}uibbles. But, in 
truth, the alterations demanded were of the greatest in1por- 
tapce for Turkey. The Porte had to think, not of the im- 
mediate purpose of tbe note, but of the objects it might be 
made to serve afterward. It contained, for instance, words 
which declared that the Governlnent of his Majesty tbe Sul- 
tan would rernain "faithful to the letter and the spirit of 
tbe stipulations of the Treaties of Kainardji and of Adri- 
anople, relative to the protection of the Christian religion." 
These words, in a note drawn up for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the Emperor of Russia, could not but be understood as 
recognizing the interpretation of the Treaty of Kainardji on 
which Russia has al,vays insisted. The Porte, therefore, 
proposed to strike out these words and substitute the fol- 
lowing: "To the stipulations of the Treaty of Kainardji, 
confirmed by that of Adrianople, relative to the protection 
by the Sublilne Porte of the Christian religion." By these 
words the Turkish ministers quietly affirm that the 'only 
protectorate exercised over the Christians of rrnrkey is that 
of the Sultan of Turkey himself: The difference is simply 
that bpt\veen a claim conceded and a clailn repudiated. 
The Russian Government refused to accept the Jnodifica- 
tions; and in arguing against theIn, the Russian milli8tt
r. 
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Count Nesselrode, made it clear to the English Governnlent 
that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was right w'hen he held the 
note to be full of weakness and of error. For the Russian 
,ninister argued against the modificatiol1
 on the very ground 
that they denied to the claims of RnRsia just that 
atisfac- 
tion that the statesrrlanship and the public opinion of Europe 
had al \\Tays agreed to refuse. The Prince Consort's expres- 
sion ""as appropriate: the 'Vestern Po\vers had nearly been 
caught in a trap. 
FroIn that time all hopes of peace were over. There 
were, to be sure, other negotiations stine A ghastly sem- 
blance of faith in the possibility of a peaceful arrangenlent 
,vas kept up for a"Thile on both sides. I
ittle plans of ad- 
justnlent \vere tinkered up and tried, and fell to pieces the 
1n0l1lent they \vere tried. It is not necessary fòr us to de- 
scribe them. Not Iuany persons put an y faith or even pro- 
fessed any interest in theln. They ,vere conducted aluidst 
the lnost energetic preparations for \var on 1)oth sides. Our 
troops \vere moving to\vard 
Ialta; the streets of London, 
of Liverpool, of Southampton, and other to,\"n8, \vere ringing 
\\"ith the cheers of enthusiastic cro\vds gathered together to 
,,"atch the marching of troops destined for the East. "rur- 
key had actually declared \var against Russia. PeolJle IJO\V 
\vere anxious rather to see ho\v the war ,vould open bet ""een 
Russia and the allies than when it ,,-ould open: the tilue 
\\"hen could evidently only be a question of a fe\v days; the 
way how \vas a lllatter of more peculiar interest. 'Ve had 
kno,vn so little of ,yar for nearly forty years, that added to 
all the other enlotions \v hich the conling of battle 11lust bring 
,vas the mere feeling of curiosity as to the sen
ation pro- 
duced b y a state of ,var. It ""as an ahstraction to the li\'ÎlI o ' 

 
generation-a thing to read of and discuss and lnake poetry 
and romance out of; but they could not yet realize what 
itself was like. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


WHERE WAS LORD P ALMERSTON ? 


MEANTI!IE where was Lord Palmerston? He of all men
 
one ,vould think, must have been pleased ,vith the turn 
things were taking. lIe had bad from the beginning little 
faith in any issue of the negotiations but war. Probably he 
did not real1y ,,,,ish for any other result. We are ,veIl in- 
clined to agree with 1\lr. l{inglake, that of all the nlembers 
of the cabinet he alone clearly saw his ,yay, and was satis- 
fied with the prospect. But, according to the supposed nat- 
ure of his office, he had now nothing to do \vith the war or 
,vith foreign affairs, except as every n1eJn her of the cabinet 
shares the responsibilities of the ,vhole body. He had ap- 
parently about as much to do \vith the \\"ar as the Postmas- 
ter-gel1eral or the Chancellor for the Duch y of Lancaster 
nlight have. He had accepted the office of Honle Secretary; 
he had declared that he did not choose to be Foreign Secre- 
tary any more. He affirmed that he \vanted to learn some- 
thing about home affairs, and to get to understand his coun- 
trymen, and so forth. He was real1y very busy all this 
time in his new duties. Lord Paln1erston \vas a remarkably 
efficient and successful Home Secretary. His unceasing ac- 
tivity loved to show itself in whatever departlnent he might 
be ca1led upon to occupy. He brought to the sonle\vhat 
prosaic duties of his new office not only all the virile energy 
but also all the enterprise which he tJad formerly shown in 
managing revolntions and dictating to foreign courts. The 
ticket-of-leave system dates froln the tilne of his administra- 
tion. Our transportation system had broken down; for, in 
fact, the colonies \\"ould stand it no longer, and it fell to Lord 
Palmerston to find something to put in its place; and the 
plan of granting tickets-of-Ieave to convicts who had sbo\vn 
that they were capable of regeneration was the outcome of 
the necessity and of his adn1Ïnistration. The measures to 
abate the smoke nuisance by compelling factories, under pen- 
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alties, to consume their own smoke, is also the offsprîng of 
Palmerston's activity in the Home Office. The Factory 
Acts ,vere extended by him. He went energetically to 
work in the shutting up of graveyards in the llletropolis; 
and in a letter to his brother he declared that be should like 
to "put do,,"n beer-shops, and let shopkeepers sell beer like 
oil, and vinegar, and treacle, to be carried borne and drunk 
with ,vives and children." 
rfhis little project is ,,"orthy of notice, because it illus- 
trates, Illore fairly perhaps than some far greater plan might 
do, at once the strength and tbe ,,'eakness of Palmerston's 
intelligence. He could not see \vhy everything should not 
be done in a plain straightfor\vard ,vay, and ,vhy the ar- 
rangements that were good for the sale of one thing might 
not be gooà also for the sale of another. He did not stop 
to inquire whether, as a matter of fact, beer is a commodity 
at all like oil, and vinegar, and treacle; whether tbe same 
consequences follo,v the drinking of beer and the consump- 
tion of treacle. His critics said that he was apt to manage 
his foreign affairs on tbe same rough-and-ready principle. 
If a system suited England, ,,'hy should it not suit all other 
places as ",ell? If treacle nlay be sold safely ,,"ithout any 
manner of authoritative regulation, ,vhy not beer? The 
ans,ver to the latter question is plain - because treacle is 
not beer. So, people said, ,yith Pahnerston's constitutional 
projects for every place. Why should not that ".hich suits 
England suit also Spain? Because, to begin ,vith, a good 
many people urged, Spain is not England. 
There ,vas one departnlent of his duties in which Palmer- 
ston was acquiring a ne\v and a somewhat odd reputation. 
That ,\'as in his \vay of answering deputations and letters. 
"The mere routine business of the Home Office," Palmer- 
ston \vrites to his brother, "as far as that consists in daily 
correspondence, is far lighter than that of the Foreign Of- 
fice. But during a ses
ion of Parliament the ""hole tilne of 
the Secretary of State, up to the time \v hen he must go to 
the House of COlnnlons, is taken up by the deputations of 
all kinds, and intervie\vs with members of Parliament, mili- 
tia colonels, etc." Lord Palmerston ,vas al \va ys civil and 
cordial; be was full of a peculiar kind of fresh comnlon- 
sense, and always ready to apply it to any subject what... 
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ever. He could at any time say some racy thing \vhich 
set the public wondering and laughing. He gave some- 
thing like a shock to the Presbytery of Edinburgh \vhen 
they \vrote to him, through the moderator, to ask \vbether 
a national fast ought not to be appointed in consequence 
of the appearance of cholera. Lord Palmerston gravely 
admonished the Presbytery that the 
Iaker of the uBi \.erse 
had appointed certain la ,vs of nature for the planet on 
\vhich we live, and that the weal or \voe of mankind de- 
pends on the observance of those laws-one of then1 con- 
necting health" \vith the absence of those noxious exhala- 
tions \vhich proceed from overcrowded human beings, or 
from decomposing substances, \vbether animal or vegeta- 
ble." He therefore recommended that the purification of 
towns and cities should be more strenuously carried on, and 
relnarked that the causes and sources of contagion, if allow- 
ed to remain, " \vill infallibly breed pestilence and be fruit- 
ful in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of a 
united but inactive nation." When Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley applied to Lord Palmerston for a special permission for 
a deceased dignitary of a church to be buried under the 
roof of the sacred building, the Home Secret}try declined to 
accede to the request in a letter that Dlight have come from, 
or might have delighted, Sydney Slnitb. "What special 
connection is there bet\veen church dignities and the privi- 
lege of being decomposed under the feet of survivors? Do 
yon seriously mean to imply that a soul is more likely to 
go to heaven because the body \vhich it inhabited lies de- 
composing under the pavement of a church i
stead of being 
placed in a church-yard? . .. England is, I believe, the 
only country in \vhich, in these days, people accumulate pu- 
trefying dead bodies amidst the dwellings of tbe living; and 
as to burying bodies under thronged churches, you might 
as well put them under libraries, dra\\
ing-rooms, and dining.. 
rooms. " 
Lord Palmerston did not see what a very large field of 
}.eligiou8 and philosophical controversy he opened up by 
some of his arguments, both as to tbe fasting and as to the 
burial in church-yards. He only saw, for the moment, what 
appeared to hiln the healthy common-sense aspect of the po- 
sition he had taken up, and did not think or care about ,,
hat. 
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other positions he might be surrendering by the very act. 
He had not a poetic or pbilosophic rnind. In clearing his 
intelligence from all that he would have called prejudice 
or superstition, he had cleared out also much of the deeper 
sympathetic faculty which enables one man to understand 
the feelings and get at the springs of conduct in the breasts 
of other ruen. No one can doubt that his jaunty ,vay of 
treating grave and disputed subjects offended many pure 
and simple minds. Yet it \vas a nlistake to suppose that 
mere levity dictated his way of dealing ,vith tbe prejudices 
of others. He had often given the question his deepest at- 
tention, and come to a conclusion ",.ith as much thought as 
his temperament ,vonld have allo\ved to any subject. The 
difference between him and graver men ,vas that when he 
had come to a conclusion seriously, he loved to express his 
vie,vs humorously. He resembled in this respect sonle of 
the greatest and the most earnest men of his time. Count 
Cavour delighted in jocose and hunlorOI1S answ'ers; so did 
President Lincoln; 80 at one period of his public career did 
Prince Bismarck. But there can be no doubt that Palmer- 
ston often Inade enemies by his seeming levity, 'v hen another 
man could easily have made friends by saying just the same 
thing in grave words. The luajority of the House of Com- 
mons liked him because he amused thenl and made them 
laugh; and they thought no more of the matter. 
But the ,,"ar is no\\" fairly launched; and Palmerston is 
to all appearance ,vhat would be vulgarly called "out of the 
8wirn." E\?ery eye was turned to him. He ,vas like Pitt 
standing up on one of the back benches to support the ad- 
ministration of Addington. For years he had been identified 
with the Foreign Office, and with that sort of foreign policy 
which would seem best suited to the atmosphere of ,var; 
and DO'V ""ar is on foot, and Palmerston is in the Home Of... 
fice pleasantly" chaffing" militia colonels, and nlaking sensi- 
tive theologians angry by the flippancy of his replies. Per- 
haps there ,vas sonlething flattering to Palnlerston's feeling 
of self-love in the curious wonder with ,,"hich people turned 
their eyes upon him during all that interval. Everyone 
seemed to ask how the country was to get on without him 
to manage its foreign affairs, and ""hen he would be good 
enough to come down from his quiet seat in the Home Of- 
1.-30 
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:flce and assume what seemed hili natural duties. A famous 
tenor singer of our day once had some quarrel with his man- 
ager. The singer withdrew from the company; some one 
else had to be put in his place. On the first night, when the 
new man made his appearance before the public, the great 
singer was seen in a box calmly watching the performance 
like any other of the :\udience. The new man turned out a 
failure. The eyes of the house began to fix themselves upon 
the one who could sing, but who was sitting as unconcern- 
edly in his box as if he never meant to sing any more. The 
audience at first were incredulous. It ,vas in a great pro- 
vincial city ".here the singer had always been a prime l:'1vor- 
ite. They could not believe that they were in good faith to 
be expected to put up with bad singing while he was there. 
At last their patience gave way. rrhey insisted on the one 
singer leaving his place on the stage, and the other coming 
down from his box and his easy attitude of unconcern, and 
resuming what they regarded as his proper part. They 
would have their way; they carried their point; and the 
man who could sing w'as compelled at last to return to the 
scene of his old triurnphs and sing for them again. The at- 
titude of Lord Palmerston, and the manner in which the 
public eyes were turned upon him during the early days of 
the war, could hardly be illustrated more effectively than 
by this story. As yet the only wonder was why he did not 
take somehow the directorship of affairs; the time was to 
come ""Then the genera] voice would insist upon his doing so. 
One day a startling report ran through all circles. It was 
given out that Palmerston had actually resigned. So far was 
he from any intention of taking on himself the direction of 
affairs-even of war or of foreign affairs-that he appeared 
to bave gone out of the minIstry altogether. The report 
was confirmed: Pa1merston actually had resigned. It was 
at once asserted that his regignation was caused by differ- 
ence of opinion between him and his colleagues on the East- 
ern policy of the Government. But, on the other hand, it 
was as stoutly affirmed that the difference of opinion had 
only to do with the new Reform Bill \vhich Lord John Rus- 
sell was preparing to introduce. N ow it is certain that Lord 
Palmerston did differ in opinion with Lord John Russell on 
the subject of his I{eform Bill. It is certain that this was 
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the avo\ved cause, and tbe only avowed cause, of Palmer- 
ston's resignation. But it is equally certain that the real 
cause of tbe resiO'nation was the conviction in Palmerston's 

 
D1ind that his colleagues were not up to the demands of the 
crisis in reO'ard to the Eastern ,,'ar. Lord Palmerston's let- 
ð 
tel'S to his brother on the subject are amusing. They re- 
semble some of the epistles which used to pass bet,veen sus- 
pected lovers in old days, and in which the words were so 
arranged that the sentences conveyed an obvious meaning 
good enough for the eye of jealous authority, but had a very 
different tale to tell to the one being for \vhom the truth was 
intended. Lord Pahnerston gives his brother a long and 
circumstantial account of the differences about the Reform 
Bill, and about the impossibility of a HOll1e Secretary either 
supporting by speech a Bill he did not like, or sitting silent 
during the ,vhole discussion on it in the House of COlllmons. 
He sho\vs that he could not possibly do other\vise under such 
trying circumstances than resign. The 'v hole letter, until 
we COlne to the very last paragraph, is about the Reform 
Bill, and 
othing else. One might 8uppose that nothing else 
what
ver ,vas entering into the ,vriter's thoughts. But at 
the end Palmerston just remembers to add that the TiJnes 
"ras telling" an untruth" when it said there had been no dif. 
ference in the cabinet about Eastern affairs; for, in fact, there 
had been some little lack of agreement on the subject, but it 
would have looked rather silly, Palmerston thinks, if he were 
to have gone out of office merely because he could not bave 
his own way about Turkisb affairs. Exaetly; and in a few 
days after Palmerston ,vas induced to ,vithdraw his resigna- 
tion, and to remain in the Governluent; and then he wrote 
to hi
 brother again explaining how and aU about it. He 
explaIns that several members of the cabinet told him they 
considered the details of the Reform Bill quite open to dis- 
cussion
 and so forth. "Their earnest representations, and 
the kno\\'lerlge that the cabinet had on Thursday taken a 
decision on Turkish affairs in entire accordance ,vith opinions 
which I had long unsuccessfuI1y pressed upon them, decided 
me to withdraw my resignation, ,,'hich I did yesterday." 
"Of course," Lord Palmerston quietly adds, " what I say to 
you about the cabinet decision on Turkish affairs is entirely 
for yourself, and not to be mentioned to anybody; but it is 
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very important, and will give the allied squadrons the COlI}ot 
mand of the Black Sea." All this \vas very prudent, of 
course, anù very prettily arranged. But we doubt whether 
a single n1an in England ,vho cared anything about the whole 
question was imposed upon for one mon1ent. Nobody b& 
lieved that at such a tilue Lord Pahnerston would have gone 
out of office because he did not quite like the details of a 
Refornl Bill, or that the cabinet ,vould bave obstinately 
clung to such a schenle just then in spite of his opposition. 
Indeed, the first inlpression of eyery one ,vas that Palmerston 
had gone out only in order to conle back again much strong.. 
er than before; that he resigned ,vhen he could not have 
his \vay in Eastern affairs; and that he would resume office 
em po\\
ered to have his way in everything. The explaua- 
tions about the Reform Bill found as ilnpatient listeners 
anlong the public at large as the desperate attempts of the 
young heroine in "She Stoops to Conqner" to satisfy hon- 
est Tony LUlnpkin \vith her hasty and ill-concocted devices 
about Shakebag and Green and the rest of them, whose story 
she pretends to read for hin1 from the Jetter \vhich is Dot in- 
tended to reach the suspicions ears of his 111 other. 'Vhen 
Lord Palmerston resumed his place in the n1Ïnistry, the pu b- 
lie at large felt certain that the ,"Tar spirit 'vas now at last 
to have its way, and that the dallyings of the peace-lovers 
were over. 
Nor was England long left to guess at the reason ,""hy 
Lord Palnlerston had so suddenly resigned his office, and 80 
suddenly returned to it. A great disaster had fallen upon 
Turkey. Her fleet had been destroyed by the Ru
sians at 
Sinope, in the Black Sea. Sinope is, or \\"as, a consideraùle 
seaport town and naval station belonging to Turkey, and 
standing on a rocky promontory on the southern shore of 
the Black Sea. On N oyember 30th, 1853, the Turkish squnrl- 
ron wa
 lying there at anchor. The squadron consisted of 
seven frigates, a sloop, and a steamer. It had no ship of the 
line. The Russian fleet, consistin
 of six ships of the line 
and some steamers, had been cruising about the Blaek Sea 
for several days previously, issuin
 from Sebastopol, and 
making an occasional S\VoOP no,v and then as if to bear <1o\vn 
npon the Turkish squadron. The Turkish commander ""as 
quite a ware of the danger, and pressed for re-enforcements; 
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but nothing \\'"as done, either by the Turkish Government or 
by the ambassadors of the allies at Constantinople. On N 0- 
vember 30th, ho,vever, the Sebastopol fleet did. actually Leal" 
do,vn upon the Turkish vessels lying at Sinope. The rfurk
, 
seeing that an attack ,vas coming at last, not only accepted 
but even anticipated it; for they \\"ere the first to fire. The 
fight was hopeless for then). They fought \\"ith all the des- 
perate energy of f
arless and unconqueraùle men; nncon- 
querable, at least, in the sense that they ,,"ould not yield. 
But the odds ,vere too much against theln to give then1 any 
chance. Either they ,,"ould not ha'ul down their flag, ,vhich 
is vel"Y likely, or if they did strike their colors the Russian 
adluiral did not see the signa1. The fight ""ent on until the 
whole Turkish squadron, save for the steamer, ,vas destroyed. 
It ""as a
serted on official authority that 1110re than four 
thousand Turks were killed; that the sur\'ivor
 hardly HUIn- 
bered four hundred; and that of these every nlan ""as 
,vounded. Sinope itself ,vas much shattered and battered 
by the Russian fleet. "fhe affair ".as at once the destruction 
of the Turkish ships and an attack npon Turkish territory. 
This ,vas" the nlassacre of Sinope." "'hen the ne\\.s 
canle to England there aro
e one cry of grief and anger and 
shalne. It was regarded a
 a deliberate act of treachery, 
consummated an1idst conditions of the 11108t hiòeous barbar- 
ity. A clanlor arose again
t the Enlperor of I{u
sia., as if he 
\\7ere a. n10nster outside the pale of civilized la\\', like SOine 
of the furious and treacherous despots of Inediæval 
\siatic 
history. 1\11". Kinglake has sho,vn-and, indeed, the seqnenee 
of events must in time have sho\vn everyone-that there 
was no foundation for these accusations. The attack \\.as 
not treacherous, but openly made; not 
udden, but. clcarly 
announced by previons acts, and long expected, as \ve have 
seen, by the Turkish conHnander hilnself; and it ".as not in 
breach even of the courtesies of ""ar. Russia and 1."urkey 
were not only formally but actual1y at ,,"ar. The "rurks 
were the first to begin the actual military operations. :\lore 
.than five ,veeks before the affair at Sin ope they had opened 
the business hy firing frorn a fortress on a Russian flotilla; 
a fe,,,, days after this act they crossed the Danube at Wid- 
din, and occupied Kalafat; and for several days they had 
fought under Omar Pasba ,,,,ith brilliant succeSi against the 
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Russians at Oltenitza. All England bad been enthusiastic 
about the bravery \vhich the Turks had sho\vn at Oltenitza, 
and the success which had attended their first encounter 
with the enemy. It was hardly to be expected that the 
Emperor of Russia would only fight "There he ,vas at a dis- 
advantage, and refrain from attack where his po,ver was 
over\vhelming. Still, there was an impression alnong Eng- 
lish and French statesmen that while negotiations for peace 
were actually going on between the Western Powers and 
Russia, and while the fleets of England and ]'rance ,vere 
remaining peacefully at' anchor in the Bosphorus, ,vhither 
they had been sUffilnoned by this time, the Uussian Emperor 
would abstain from complicating matters by making llse of 
his Sebastopol fleet. Nothing could have been more unwise 
than to act upon an impression of this kind as if it were a 
regular agreement. But the English public did not under- 
stand at that moment the .actual condition of thing8, and 
may well have supposed that if onr Government seelned se- 
cure and content, there must have been some definite ar- 
rangement to create so happy a condition of mind. It n1ay 
look strange to readers no\v, surveying this chapter of past 
history with cool, unimpassioned mind, that anybody could 
have believed in the existence of any arrangenlent by virtue 
of which Turkey could be at ,var with Russia and not at 
war with her at the same time; which would }lave allo\\"ed 
Turkey to strike her enemy when and how she pleased, and 
would have restricted the enemy to such time, place, and 
method of retort as might suit the convenience of the neu- 
tral Powers. But at the time, when the true state of affairs 
was little kno\vn in England, the account of the" massacre 
of Sin ope " ,vas received as if it had been the tale of some 
unparalleled act of treachery and savagery; and the eager- 
ness of the country for war against Russia became inflalned 
to actual passion. 
It was at that moment tbat Palmerston resigned his office. 
-rhe cabinet were still not prepared to go as far as he ,,,"ould 
have gone. "rhey had believed that the Sebastopol fleet 
would do nothing as long as the Western Powers kept talk- 
ing about peace; they now believed, perhaps, that the Em- 
peror of RU8sia would say he was very sorry for what had 
been done, and promise not to do so any more. Lord Palm- 
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erston, supported by the 'urgent pressure of the Emperor of 
the French, succeeded, ho\\"ever, in at last overcoming their 
determination. It was agreed that some decisive announce- 
ment should be n1ade to the Emperor of Russia on the part 
of England and France; and Lord Palmerston resumed his 
place, master of the situation. This was the decision of 
which he bad spoken in his letter to his brother; the deci- 
Bion \vhich he said he had long unsuccessfully pressed upon 
his colleagues, and ,vhich ,vouid give the allied squadrons 
the command of the Black Sea. It ,vas, in fact, an intinla- 
tion to Russia that France and England ""ere resolved to 
prevent any repetition of the Sinope affair; that their squad- 
rons ,,"ould enter the Black Sea ,vith orders to request, and, 
if necessary, to con8train, every Russian ship met in tbe 
Euxine to return to Sebastopol; and to repel by force any 
act of aggression after\vard attenlpted against tbe Ottoman 
territory or flag. This was not, it should be observed, sim- 
ply an intimation to the EInperor of Russia that the Great 
Powers ,vould inlpose and enforce the neutrality of the 
Black Sea. It ,vas an announcenlent that if the flag of 
Russia dared to show itself on that sea, which ,vashed 
Russia's sou thern sbores, the war - shi ps of t ,vo f:u. foreign 
States, taking possession of those \vaters, would pull it down, 
or compel those who bore it to fly ignominiously into port. 
This was in fact "yar. 
Of course Lord Palmerston kne\v this. Because it meant 
war, he accepted it and returned to his place, ,veIl pleased 
with the ,vay in \\"hich things ""ere going. From his point 
of view he ,vas perfectly right. He had been consistent all 
through. He believed from the first that the pretensions 
of Russia would have to be put down by force of armR, and 
could not be put do\vn in any other \vay; he believed that 
the danger to England from the aggrandizement of Russia 
was a capital danger calling for any extent of national sac- 
rifice to avert it. He belieyed that a ".ar \vith Russia ,vas 
inevitable, and be preferred taking it sooner to taking it 
later. He believed that an alliance ,vith the Emperor of 
the French ,vas desirable, and a "
ar \\"ith Russia \vould be 
the best means of making this effective. Lord Palmerston, 
therefore, was deternlined not to remain in the cabinet un- 
less some strenuous measures were taken, and now, as on a 
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men10rable former occasion, he understood better than any 
one else the prevailing tenJper of the Engiish people. 
When the resolution of the Western cabinets \vas com 4 
municated to the En1peror of Russia he withdrew his repre.. 
sentatives from London and Paris. On" February 21st, 1854, 
the diplomatic relations between Russia and the two allied 
Po\\yers were brought to a stop. Six \veeks before this the 
English and French fleets had entered the Black Sea. The 
interval was filled up witb renewed efforts to bring about 
a peaceful arrangement, \vhich were conducted with as 
much gravity as if anyone believed in the possibility of 
their success. The Elnperor of the French, who always 
loved letter- writing, and delighted in \vhat Cobdpn once 
happily called the" Illonumental style," \vrote to the Russian 
En1peror appealil..lg to him, professedly in the interests of 
peace, to allow an armistice to be signed, to let the bell iger- 
ent forces on both sides retire from the places to \vhich Ino- 
tives of war had led them, and then to negotiate a conven- 
tion with the Sultan which might be submitted to a con- 
ference of the four Powers. If Russia would not do this, 
then Louis Napoleon, undertaking to speak in the name of 
the Queen of Great Britain as well as of himself, intimated 
that France and England would be conlpelled to leave to 
the chances of war what might now be decided by reason 
and justice. The Emperor Nicholas replied that he had 
claimed nothing but what was confirmed by treaties; that 
his conditions were perfectly well kno\vn; that he \vas still 
willing to treat on these conditions; but if Russia were 
driven to arms, then he quietly observed that he had no 
doubt she could hold her own as ,veIl in 1854 as she had 
doue in 1812. 'fhat year, 1812, it is hardly necessary to 
say, was the year of the burning of lVlosco\v and the dis- 
astrous retreat of the French. We can easily understand 
what faith ill the possibility of a peaceful arrangement the 
Russian Emperor must have had when he ma(le the alhu"ion, 
and the French Emperor must have had when it met his 
eye. Of course if Louis Napoleon had had the faintest be- 
lief in any good result to come of his letter, he \vould never 
have closed it with the threat which provoked the I
,ngsian 
sovereign into his insufferable rejoinder. The correspond- 
ence might remind one of tbat which is said to have passed 
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between two Irish chieftains. "Pay me my tribute," wrote 
tbe one," or else
" "I owe you no tribute," replied the 
otber, "and if-" 
. England's ultimatum to Russia ,vas despatched on Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1854. It ,vas conveyed in a letter fronl Lord 
Clarendon to Count N esselrode. It declared that the Brit.. 
ish Governl11ent had exhausted all the efforts of negotiation, 
and was compelled to announce that" if Russia should ùe- 
cline to restrict within purely diplol11atic limits the discus- 
sion in which she has for some tilne past been engaged ,vith 
tbe Sublime Porte, and does not, by return of the messenger 
who is the bearer of my present letter, announce her inten- 
tion of causing the Russian troops under Prince Gortschakoff 
to commence their nlarch w"itb a vie\v to recr
s the Pruth, 
so that the provinces of l\loldavia and \Vallachia shall be 
completely evacuated on April 30th next, the British Gov.. 
ernnlent Inu
t consider the refusal or tbe silence of the cabi- 
net of St. Peter
burg as equivalent to a declaration of \var, 
and \",ill take its measures accordingly." It is not, perhap8, 
very profitable work for the historian to criticise the mere 
ternlS of a document an nouncing a course of action \v hich 
long before its issue had become inevitable. But it is \\?orth 
while remarking, perhaps, that it ,,,"ould have been better 
and more dignified to confine the letter to the sinlple delnal1d 
for the evaeuation of the Danubian provinces. To ask Rus- 
sia to promise that her controversy ,vitb the Porte should 
be thencefor\vard restricted ,\?ithin purely diplomatic lin1Íts 
was to make a deInand ,vith which no Great Po\\"er \vould, 
or indeed could, undertake to comply. A meluber of the 
Peace Society itself Inight ,veIl hesitate to give a proInise 
that a dispute in which he \\"as engaged should be fore\'er 
confined \vithin purely diplomatic limits. In any case, it \\"a5 
certain that Russia ,vonId not no\\. make any concessions 
tending toward peace. The messenger \\"ho ,vas the bearer 
of the letter \vas ordered not to wait more than six days for 
an answ'er. On the fifth day the messenger ".as informed 
by word of mouth fron1 Count N esselrode that the Enlperor 
did not think it becoming in him to gi,.e any reply to the 
letter. 'rhe die ,vas cast. Rather, truly, the fact was re- 
corded that the die had been cast. A fe\\" days after a 
crowd assembled in front of the Ro
"al Exchange to watch 
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the performance of a cerernonial that had been little known 
to the living generation. "fhe Sergeant-at-arlns, accornpa- 
nied by some of tbe officials of the City, read from the steps 
of the Royal Exchange her Majesty's declaration of war 
against Russia. 
The causes of the declaration of war were set forth in an 
üfficial statement published in tbe London Gazette. This 
:locument is an interesting and a valuable State-paper_ It 
recites with clearness and deliberation tbe successive steps 
by which the allied Powers had been led to the necessity 
of an armed intervention in the controversy between Turkey 
and Russia. It described, in the first place, the complaint 
of the En1peror of Russia against the Sultan ,vith reference 
to the claims of the Greek and Latin Churches, and tbe ar- 
}-angement pronloted satisfactorily by her 
Iajesty's ambas- 
sador at Constantinople for rendering justice to the claim, 
"an arrangement to which no exception. was taken by the 
Russian Governnlent." Then caIne the sudden unnlasking 
of the other anù quite different claims of Prince l\'fentschi- 
koff, "the nature of which, in the first instance, he endeavor- 
ed, as far as possible, to conceal frolll her l\Iajesty's am bas- 
sador." These elain1s, " thus studiously concealed," affected 
not merely, or at all, the privileges of the Greek Church at 
Jerusalenl, "but the position of )l1allY n1Íllions of Turkish 

n bjects in their relations to their sovereign the Sultan." 
The declaration recalled the various attempts that were 
nlade by the Queen's Government in conjunction "rith the 
Governluents of France, Austria, and Prussia, to Ineet any 
just deruands of the Russian Emperor \vithout affecting the 
òignity and independence of the Sultan; and sho\\Ted that 
if the object of Russia had been solely to secure their proper 
privileges and irnlnunities for the Christian populations of 
the Ottolnan enlpire, the offers that \vere made could not 
have failcd to nleet that object. IIer 
Iajesty's Govern- 
ment, therefore, held it as manifest that \vhat Russia was 
really 8eeking was not the }Iappiness of the Christian com- 
munities of Turkey, but the right to interfere in the ordina- 
ry relations bet\vecn Turkish subjects and their sovereign. 
The Sultan refused to consent to this, and declared war in 
self-defence. Yet the Governn1ent of her 
lajesty did not 
renounce all hope of restoring peace between the contending 
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parties until ad vice and remonstrance proving wholly ill 
vain, and Russia continuing to extend her military prepara- 
tions, her l\Iajesty felt called upon,'
 by regard for an ally 
the integrity and independence of \vhose elnpire have been 
recognized as essential to the peace of Europe; by the sym- 
pathies of her people \vith right against \vrong; by a desire 
to avert from her dorniniol1s 11108t injurious consequences, 
and to save Europe from the preponderance of a Po\v'er 
which has violated the faith of treaties and defies the opin- 
ion of the civilized world, to take up arms, in conjunction 
with the Emperor of the French, for the defence of the 
Sultan. " 
Some passages of this declaration have invited criticism 
from English historians. It opens, for example, with a 
statement of the fact that the efforts for an arrangen1ent 
were made by her l\fajesty in conjunction \vitb France, 
Austria, and Prussia. It speaks of this concert of the four 
Po,vers dO\\Tl1 almost to the very close; and then it sudden- 
ly breaks off, and announces that in consequence of all that 
has hapeened her l\Iajesty has felt compelled to take up 
ar01S "iù conjunction ,vith the Eroperor of the French." 
What strange diplomatic mismanagement, it ,vas asked, has 
led to this singular non sequitur? "\Vhy, after having car- 
ried on the negotiations through all-their various stages "Tith 
three other Great Po\vers, all of them supposed to be equal- 
]y interested in a settlement of the question, is England at 
the last moment compelled to take up arms with only one 
of those Powers as an ally? 
The principal reason for the separation of the t,vo West- 
ern Po,,"ers of Europe from the other great States was 
found in the condition of Prussia. Prussia was then great- 
ly under the influence of the Russian court. The Prussian 
sovereign was related to the Emperor of Russia, and his 
kingdom \vas almost overshado\ved by Russian influence. 
Prussia had come to occupy a lower position in Europe 
than she had ever before held during her existence as a 
kingdoln. It seemed almost marvellous how by any proc- 
ess the country of the Great Frederick could have sunk to 
such a condition of insignificance. She had been cornpelled 
to stoop to Austria after the events of 1848. The King .of 
Prussia, tampering with the offers of the strong national par. 
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ty \\yho desired to Inake him Emperor of Germany, now mov- 
ing for\\'ard and now dra\\yil1g back, "letting I dare not wait 
upon I would," w'as suddenly pulled up by Austria. The 
Üunous arrangement called after\vard "the humiliation of 
OlInütz," and so completely revenged at Sadowa, conlpelled 
him to drop all his triflings with nationalism and repudiate 
his former instigators. "fhe King of Prussia \vas a highly- 
cultured, amiable, literary man. He loved letters and arts in 
a sort of (lilettaute \\"ay; be had good impulses and a weak 
nature; he was a dreanler; a sort of philosopher rnanqué. 
He was unable to make up his nlind to any momentous de- 
cision until the time for rendering it effective had gone by. 
A man naturally trnthful, he ,vas often led by very weak- 
ness into acts that seenleù irreconcilable with his previous 
promises and engagements. He could say witty and sar- 
castic thiug
, and \vhen political affairs \vent "'rong with 
birn he could console hill1self \vith one or t\VO sharp sayings 
only heard of by those immediately around hin); and then 
the \vorld rnight go its \\"ay for hinl. He \\"a
, like Rob Roy, 
"ower good for banning and o\\"er bad for blessing." Like 
our O\VI1 Charles II., he never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one. He ought to have been an æsthetic essay- 
ist, or a lecturer on art and moral philosophy to young 
ladies; and an unkind destiny had lIlade him the king of a 
state specially enlbarrassed in a most troublous tinle. So 
unkindly was popular rumor as well as fate to hirn, that he 
got the credit in foreign countries of being a stupid sensual- 
ist when he \\YßS really a man of respectable habits and re" 
fined nature; and in England at least the l1icknanle "l{ing 
Clicquot" was long the brand by which the popular and 
most Inistaken irupression of his character ",.as signified. 
"fhe King of Prussia was the elder brother of the present 
German Elnperor. IIad the latter been then on the throne 
he would probably have taken SOIne tirnely and energetio 
decision with regard to the national duty of Prussia during 
the impending crisis. Right or \vrong, he would doubtless 
have cont.rived to 
ee his way and make up his mind at an 
early stage of the European movement. It is bf no n1eans 
to be assurned that he would have taken t.he conrse ßlost 
8a
isfactory to England and France; but it is likely that 
his action might have prevented the \\"ar, either by render- 
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ing tile allied Po\\'"ers far too 
trong to be resisted by Rus- 
sia, or by adding to Russia an influence which ,vould have 
rendered the O"anle of ,val" too fornli<1able to suit the calcu- 

 
1ations of the Emperor of the French. The actnal King of 
Prussia, ho\vever, went 80 fi1r with the allies as to lead them 
tor a\\.hile to believe that he ".as going all the \vay; but at 
the last moment he broke off, declared that the interests of 
Prussia did not require or a11o,\'" him to engage in a ,var, 
and left France and England to ,valk their O'Vll road. Aus- 
tria could not venture upon such a ,val" ,vithout the co-op- 
. 
eration of Prussia; and, indeed, the course ,,,hich the caTll- 
paign took seemed likely to give both Austria and Prus
ia 
a good excuse for assußling that their interests ,vere not 
closely engaged in tbe struggle. Austria ,vould most cer- 
tainly have gona to ,,'ar if the ErnperoJ" of Russia had kept 
up the occupation of the Danubian Principalities; and for 
that purpose her territorial situation made her irresistible. 
But \\Then the seat of ".ar ,vas transferred to the Black Sea, 
and ,vhen after an'hile the Czar ,vithdl"e\\'" his troops from 
the Principalities, and Austria oc
u pied thenl by virtue of a 
convention ,vith the Sultan, her direct interest in the strug- 
gle \\.as reduced ahnost to nothing. Austria and Prussia 
\rere, in fact, solicited by both sides of the dispute, and at 
one time it was even thought possible that Pru
sia might 
give her aid to Ru
sia. This, ho".ever, she refrained froln 
doing; Austria and Prussia Juade an arrangement bet\veen 
themselves for mutual defence in case the progress of the 
\val" sbould directly in\peril the interests of either; and Eng- 
land and France undertook in alliance the task of chastising 
the presumption and restraining the am bitiolls designs of 
Russia. l\lt
. Kinglake finds much fault ,,?ith the policy of 
the English GOyernnlent, on \\'hich he lays all the bla1ne of 
tte severance of interests bet\yeen the t\\.o "T estern States 
and tbe other t\VO Great Po "?ers. But ,ve confe
s that \\Te 
do not Ree ho\v any course ".ithin the reach of England 
could bave secured just then the thorough alliance of Prus- 
Bia; and ,vithout 8ueh an alliance it \\.ould have been vain 
to expect that Austria ".ould thl'o,v herself unreservedly 
into the policy of the "--estern Po\\?ers. It must be remem- 
bered that the controversy bet ".een Russia and the 'Vest 
eI 
really involved 
e'.er:) I di
tiBrt questions, in SOHle of \vhicb 
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Prussia had absolutely no direct interest, and Austria very 
little. Let us set out some of the
e questions separately. 
There ""as the Russian occupation of the Principalities. In 
this Austria frankly ackno,vledged her capital interest. Its 
direct bearing \\"as on her more than any other Power. It 
concerned Prussia as it did England and France, inasmuch 
as it was an evidence of an aggressive purpose \"hich might 
very seriously threaten the general stability of the institu- 
tions of Europe; but Prussia had no closer interest in it. 
Austria ,vas the State most a!fected by it, and Austria was 
the State \vhich could \vith most effect operate against it, 
and was al\\"ays willing and resolute if needs \\"ere to do so. 
Then there \vas the question of Russia's claim to exercise 
a protectorate over the Christian pO}Julations of Turkey. 
This concerned England and France in one sense as part of 
the general pretensions of Russia, and concerned each of 
them separatel y in another sense. To France it told of a 
rivalry ,vith the right she elaill1ed to look after tbe interests 
of the Latin Church; to England it spoke of a purpose to 
obtain a hold over populations nominally subject to the 
Sultan which might in titne make Russia virtual master of 
the approaches to onr Eastern possessions. Austria, too, had 
a direct interest in repelling these pretensions of Russia, for 
some of the populations they referred to were on her very 
frontier. But Prussia can hardly be said to have had any 
direct national interest in that question at all. "fhen there 
came, distinct frorn all these, the question of the Straits of 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 
This question of the Straits, which has so much to do with 
the whole European aspect of the war, is not to be under- 
stood except by those who bear the confornlation of the map 
of Europe constantly in their minds. The only outlet of 
Russia on the southern side is the Black Sea. The Black 
Sea is, save for one little outlet at its south-western extrem- 
ity, a huge land-locked lake. That 1ittle outlet is the nar- 
row channel ca1led the Bosphorus. Russia and Turkey, be- 
tween them, surround the whole of the Black Sea with their 
territory. Russia- has the north and some of the eastern 
shore; Turkey has all the southern, the Asia 1\Iinor shore, 
and nearly all the \vestern shore. Close the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Russia would be literally locked into the 
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Black Sea. The Bosphorus is a narro"r ehannel, as has been 
said; it is some seventeen miles in length, and in SOBle plaees 
it is hardly more than half a mile in breadth. But it is veJ.Y 
deep all through, so that ships of \var can float close up to 
its very shores on either side. This channel in its course 
passes bet\veen the city of Constantinople alld its Asiatic 
suburb of SCl1tarÏ. The Bosphorus then opens into the little 
Sea of MarInora; and out of the Sea of l\Iarll1ora the way 
west \vard is tbrougb the cbannel of the Dardanelles. The 
Dardanelles form the only passage into the Archipelago, and 
thence into the 
lediterranealJ. The channel of the Darda- 
nelles is, like the Bosphorns, very narrow and very deep, 
but it pursues its course for some forty n1iles. Anyone \v ho 
bolds a n1ap in his hand \,'ill see at once ho\v Turker and 
Russia alike are affected by the existence of the Straits on 
either extremity of the Sea of l\larmora. Close up tbese 
Straits against vessels of "Tar, and the capital of the Sultan 
is absolutely unassailable from the sea. Close them, on the 
other hand, and the Russian fleet in the Black Sea is ab- 
solutely cut off fronl the l\Iediterranean and the 'Vestern 
,vorid. But then it has to be remembered that the same 
act of closing ,vould secure the Russian ports anrl shores on 
the Black Sea from the approaeh of any of the great navies 
of the 'Vest. The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus being 
alike such narro\v channels, and being edged alike by Turk- 
ish territory, \\Tere not regarded as high seas. 1"he Sultans 
al\vays clainled the right to exclude foreign ships of war 
from both the Straits. The Treaty of 1841 secured this 
right to Turkey by the agreelnent of the five Great Po,vers 
of Europe. The treaty ackno\\Tledged that the Porte had 
the right to shut the Straits against tbe armed navies of 
any foreign Po\ver; and the Sultan, for his part, engaged 
DOt to allow any such navy to enter either of the Straits in 
time of peace. The closing of the Straits had been the sub- 
ject of a perfect succession of treaties. The Treaty of 1809 
bet\veen Great Britain and Turkey confirmed by engage- 
ment "the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire" forbidding 
vessels of war at all tilnes to enter the" Canal of Constanti.. 
nople." The Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi bet"yeen Russia and 
Turkey, arising out of Russia's co-operation \\,ith the Porte 
to put do\vn the rebellious nlovement ofßlohammed Ali, the 
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Egyptian vassal of the latter, contained a secret clause bind 
ing the Porte to close" the Dardanelles" against all \\yar 
,yessels whatever, thus shutting Russia's enemies out of the 
Black Sea, but leaving Russia free to pass the B08phoru
, 
so far, at lf
ast, as that treaty engagenlent was concerned. 
Later, \vhen the Great Powers of Europe conlbined to pnt 
do\vn the attempts of Egypt, the Treaty of July 13th, 1841, 
Dlade in London, engaged that in time of peace no foreign 

hips of war should be admitted into the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles. This treaty was but a renewal 
of a convention Inade the year before, \vhile France "yas still 
sulking a\vay froIn the European concert, and did nothing 
more than record her return to it. 
As matters stood then, the Sultan was not only permitted 
but was bonnd to close the Straits in times of peace, and no 
navy might enter thenl \vithout his consent even in times of 
war. But in times of war he might, of course, give the per- 
mission, and invite the presence and co-operation of the arm- 
ed vessels of a foreign Power in the Sea of l\Iarmora. By 
this treaty the Black Sea fleet of Russia became literally a 
BI
ck Sea fleet, and could no more reach the Mediterranean 
and \Vestern Europe than a boat on the Lake of J
ucerne 
could do. N aturall y Russia chafed at this; but at the same 
time she was not willing to see the restriction withdra,vn in 
favor of an arrangenlent that would leave the Straits, and 
consequently the Black Sea, open to the navies of France 
and England. Her suprenlacy in Eastern Europe \yould 
count for little, her power of coercing Turkey \\
ould be sad.. 
ly dilninished, if the ,v-ar-flag of England, for example, were 
to float side by side with her own in front of Constantino- 
ple 01. in the Euxine. Therefore it was natural that the am- 
bition of Russia should tend toward the ultinlate possession 
of Constantinople and the Straits for herself; but as this 
was an ambition the fulfilment of \v hich seerned far off and 
beset \vith vast dangers, her object, meanwhile, was to gain 
as nluch influence and ascendency as possible over the Otto- 
man Government; to make it practically the vassal of Ru
- 
sia, and, in any case, to prevent any other Great Power from 
obtaining the influence and ascendency which she coveted 
for herself: Now the tendency of this ambition and of all 
the intermediate claims and disputes with regard to the 
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opening or closing of the Straits ,vas of imppl.tance to Eu.. 
rope generally as a part of Russian aggl"andiz
'Dent; but of 
the Great Po\vers tbey concerned England mo
t; France as 
a )lediterranean and a naval po\ver; Austria only in a third 
and ren10ter degree; and Prussia at the time of Iring Fred.. 
erick 'Villialn least of all. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the t\\"o 'Vestern Powers \vere not able to carry tbeir 
accord ,rith Prussia to tbe extent of an alliance in ,val" 
against Russia; and it ,vas hardly possible then for An
tria 
to go on if Prussia insi8ted on dra\\
ing back. Thus it came 
that at a certain point of the negotiations Prussia fell off ab- 
solutely, or nearly so; Austria undertook but a conditional 
co-operation, of \\
bich, as it happened, the conditions did not 
arise; and the Queen of England announced that she had 
taken up arms against Russia" in conjunction \vith the Enl- 
peror of t.be French." 
To the great majority of the English people this \\.ar ".a8 
popular. It ,vas popular partly because of the natural and 
inevitable reaction against tbe doctrines of peace and n1ere 
trading pro
perity ,'" hich had bpen preached some\vhat too 
pertinaciously for sonle tirne before. But it ".as popula.., 
too, because of its novelty. It ".as like a return to the youth 
of the ""arId 'v ben England found herself once nlore prepar- 
ing for the field. It "
as like the pouring of ne"? blood into 
old veins. The public had gro\\'n impatient of tbe cornnlon 
saying of foreign eapitals that England had joined the Peace 
Society, and ,,",ould never be seen in battle any nlore. 
Ir. 
King-lake is right ,vhen he says that the doctrines of the 
Peace Society had never taken any hold of the higher 
classes in this country at all. They bad never, \\ge may 
venture to add, taken any real hold of the hlllnbler elass- 
es; of the v{orkingmen, tor exanlple. 1."he ".eU educated, 
thoughtful middle-class, \\?ho kne\v. ho". much of ".orldly 
happiness depends on a regular inconle, n10derate taxation, 
and a con1fortable horne, supplied nlost of the ad,.ocates of 
" peace," as it was scornfully said, "at any Pl.ice." I
et us 
say, in justice to a very noble and very futile doctrine, that 
tbere ,\.ere no persons in England n" ho ad voca ted peace" at 
any price," in the ignolllinious sense \\' hich hostile critics 
pressed upon the ".ords. There ,vas a slnall, a serious, and 
a very respectable body of persons \\""ho, out of the \>urest 
1.-31 
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motives of conscience, held that all \yar was criminal and 
offensive to the Deity. They were for peace at any price, 
exactly as they were for truth at any price, or conscience 
at any price. They \vere opposed to ".ar as they ,vere to 
falsehood or to inlpiety. It seenled as natural to thenl that 
a man should die unresisting rat her than resist and kill, as 
it does to most persons ,,"ho profess any sentiment of re.. 
ligion or even of honor, that a Ulan should die rather than 
abjure the faith he believes in, or tell a lie. It is a
sumed, 
as a 111atter of course, that any Eng1ishnlan \vorthy of the 
nalne would have died by any torture tyranny could put 011 
him rather than perform the old ceremony of tranlpling on 
the crucifix, which certain heathen states \vere said to have 
sornetirnes insisted on as the price of a captive's freedonl. 
To the believers in the peace doctrine the act of \\'ar \\Y3S 
a trarnpling on the crucifix, ,,
hi('h brought ,,"ith it evil 
consequences unspeakably worse than the 111ere perforn1ance 
of a profane ceremonial. r-ro deelare that they \\"ould rath- 
er suffer any earthly penalty of defcat or national servitude 
than take part in a \var, ,vas only consistent ,vith the great 
creed of their lives. It ought not to have been held as any 
reproach to then1. Even those ","ho, like this writer, haye 
no personal sympathy \vith such a belie
 and ,,
ho hold that 
a \val" in a just cause is an honor to a nation, nlay Rtill rec- 
ognize the purity and nobleness of the principle \vhich in- 
spired tbe votaries of peace and do honor to it. But these 
Inen ,vere, in any case, not many at the time \vhen the 
Crinlean 'Var broke out. They had very little influence 
on the course of tbe national policy. They \vere assailed 
with a flippant and a somewhat ignoble ridicule. r-fhe worst 
reproach that could be given to tHen like 1\lr. Cobden and 
1\f1". Bright ,vas to accuse them of b{1ing Inembers of the 
Peace Society. It does not appeal' t h:1.t. either man was a 
member of the actual organization. ::\f 1". 13right'
 religious 
creed nlade hin1 necessarily a votary of ppace; MI.. Cobden 
had attended rneetings called "Tith the futile purpose of es- 
tablishing peace among nations by the operation of good 
feeling and of comnlon-sense. But for a considerable time 
the temper of the English people \vas sueh as to render any 
talk about peace not only unprofitaùle but perilous to the 
very cause of peace itself: Some of the leading members 
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of the Peace Society did actually get up a d
putation to 
the Emperor Nicholas to appeal to his better feelings; and 
of course they were charmed by the manners of the Enlper- 
or, who made it his business to be in a very gracious humor, 
and spoke them fair, and introduced them in the most un- 
cerenlonious ,vay to his ,vife. Such a visit counted for noth", 
ing in Russia, and at home it only tended to make people 
angry and impatient, and to put the cause of peace in great.. 
er jeopardy than ever. Vie\ved as a practical influence, the 
peace doctrine as conlpletely broke do\vn as a general reso- 
lution against the making of nloney might have done dur- 
ing the tin1e of the mania for speculation in rail\\ray shares. 
But it did not nlerely break dow'n of itself: It carried some 
great influences do\\"n ,vith it for the time-influences tbat 
we}'e not a part of itself: The eloquence that had coerced 
the intellect and reasoning po\ver of Peel into a complete 
surrender to the doctrines of Free-trade, the eloquence that 
had aroused the populations of all the cities of England and 
bad conquered the House of Conlmons, was destined no"T to 
caB aloud to solitude. 1'1r. (
obden and 
Ir. Bright address- 
ed their constituents and their countrymen in vain. The 
fact that they ,vere believed to be opposed on principle to 
all wars put them out of court in public estimation, as 
Ir. 
Kinglake justly observes, when they went about to argue 
against this particular war. 
In the cabinet itself there were men \vho disliked the idea 
of a war quite as much as they did. I.Jord Aberdeen detest- 
ed war, and thought it so absurd a way of settling national 
disputes, that alrnost until tbe first cannon-shot had been 
fired he could not bring himself to believe in the possibility 
of the intelligent English people being dra \\"n into it. 1\lr. 
Gladstone had a conscientious and a sensitive objection to 
war in general as a brutal and an unchristian occupation; al- 
though his feelings would not have carried him so far away 
as to prevent his recognition of the fact that \var might often 
be a just, a necessary, and a glorious undertaking on the part 
of a civilized nation. The difficulties of the hour were con- 
siderably enhanced by the differences of opinion that pre- 
vailed in the cabinet. 
There \vere other differences there as well as those that 
belonged to the mere abstract question of the glory or tbe 
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guilt of war. It soon became clear that t\VO parties of the 
cabinet looked on the ,val" and its objects \vith different eyes 
and interests. Lord Palmerston wanted sin}ply to put down 
Russia and uphold "rurkey. Others \vere specially con- 
cerned for the Christian populations of Turkey and their 
better goveruluent. Lord Pahnerston not Inerely thought 
that the interests of England called for some check to the 
aggressi veness of I{ussia; he liked the Turk for himself; be 
had faith in the future of Turkey: he \vent so far, even, as 
to proclaim his belief in the endurance of her n1Ïlitary pow- 
er. Give Turkey single-handed a fair chance, he argued, and 
she ,vonld beat Russia. lIe did not believe either in the 
disaffection of the Christian populations or in the stories of 
their oppression. He regarded all these stories as part of 
the plans and in ventions of Russia. He had no half beliefs 
in the Inatter at all. The Christian populations and their 
grievances he regarded, in plain language, as n1ere hum- 
bugs; he looked upon the Turk as" a very fine fello\v \\Thorn 
all chivalric nlinds ought to respect. He believed all that 
,vas said upon the one side and nothing upon the other; he 
had made up his Dlind to this long ago, and no argnmeuts or 
facts could now shake his convictions. A belief of this kind 
may hav.e been very unphil080phic. It ,vas undoubtedly, in 
nlany respects, the birth of n1ere prej udice, independent of 
fact or reasoning. But the tern per born of such a belief is 
exactly that \\"hich should have the nlaking of a \val" intrust- 
ed to it. Lord Palrnerston sa\v his way straight before hinl. 
The brave Turk had to be supported; the \\' i(.kp(l Russian 
had to be put do\vn. On one side there \vere I
ord Aber- 
deen, who did not believe anyone seriously nleant to be so 
barbarous as to go to war, and MI". Gladstone, \\' ho shrank 
fl"Oln ,var in general, and \vas not yet quite certain \\"hether 
England had any right to undertake this war; the t\VO be- 
ing, furthermore, concerned far more for the ,,"elfare of Tur- 
key's Christian subjects than for the stability of Turkey 
or the hurniliation of Russia. On the other side \vas Lord 
Palnlerston, gay, resolute, clear as to his o\""n pnrpose, con- 
vinced to the heart's core of everything \vhich just then it 
was for the aù\'antaae of his cause to belie\'e. It \\"as im- 
v 
possible to doubt on which side \\"ere to be found the nlate- 
rials for the successful conduct of the enterprise which was 
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no,v so popular ,,"ith the country. The most conscientious 
men might differ about the prudence or tbe moral propriety 
of the ,var; but to those \\pho once accepted its necessity and 
wished our side to ""in, there could be no possible doubt, 
even for melnbers of the Peace Society, as to the inlportance 
of haying Lord Palmerston either at the head of affairs or 
in charge of the ,var itself: The nlonlent the ,,"'ar actually 
broke out it became evident to eyery one that Palmerston's 
interval of comparative inaction and obscurity \vas well-nigh 
over. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE INV ASIO:Y OF THE CRIMEA. 


ENGLAND, then, and France entered the war ag allies. 
Lord Raglan, formerly Lord Fitzroy Somerset, an old pupil 
of the Great Duke in the Peninsular "Tar, and ,\"ho had lost 
his right arm serving under \Vellington at Waterloo, ,vas 
appointed to cOlnnland the English forces. :\larshal St. ",--\r- 
naud, a bold, brilliant soldier of fortune, ,vas intrusted by the 
Emperor of the French with the leadership of the soldiers 
of }1"rance. rrhe allied forces ,vent out to the East and as- 
sembled at Varna, on the Black Sea shore, fron1 ,\"hich they 
'\"ere to nlake their descent on the Crinlea. The ,val., tnean- 
time, had gone badly for the EInperoJ" of Russia in his at.. 
tempt to crush the Turks. The Turks had found in Omar 
Pasha a comnlander of remarkable ability and energy; and 
they had in one or t\VO instances receiyed the unexpected 
aid and counsel of clever and successful Englishmen. A sin. 
gularly brilliant episode in the opening }Jart of the \\?ar ".as 
the defence of the earth,vorks of Silistria, on the Bulgarian 
bank of the Danube, by a body of Turkish troops under the 
directions of t\v.o young Englishnlen-Captain Butler, of the 
Ceylon Rifles, and Lieutenant N asmyth, of the East India 
COInpany's Service. These young soldiers had yoluntarily 
undertaken the danger and responsibility of the defence. 
Butler ,vas killed, but the Russians ""ere conlpletely foiled, 
and had to raise the siege. At Giurgevo and other places 
the Russians ,\?ere like,vise repulsed; and the in \.:l
ion of the 
Danubian provinces \vas already, to all intents, a f:'1.ilure. 
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J\fr. Kinglake and other writers have argued that but for 
the ambition of the Emperor of the French and the excited 
temper of the English people the war might well have end- 
ed then and there. The Emperor of Russia had found, it is 
contended, that he could not maintain an invasion of Euro- 
pean Turkey; his fleet was confined to its port:5 in the Black 
Sea, and there was nothing for him but to make peace. But 
,,"e confess we do not see with what propriety or wisdom 
the allies, having entered on the enterprise at all, could have 
abandoned it at such a nloment., and allowed the Czar to es- 
cape thus merely scotched. However brilliant and gratify- 
ing the successes obtained against the Russians, they were 
but a series of what might be called outpost actions. They 
could not be supposed to have tested the resources of Russia 
or weakened her strength. They had hunlbled and vexed 
her just enough to make her doubly resentful, and no more. 
It seen1S impossible to suppose that such trivial disasters 
could have affected in the slightest degree the historic march 
of Russian anl bition, supposing such a movement to exist. 
If we allow the purpose with which England entered the 
war to be just and reasonable, then we think the instinct of 
the English people was sound and true which would ha\"e 
refused to allow Russia to get off \vith one or two trifling 
checks, and to nurse her wrath and keep her vengeance \vait- 
ing for a better chance some other time. The allies went 
on. They sailed froln Varna for the Crimea nearly three 
months after the raising of the siege of Silistria. 
There is lunch discussion as to the original author of the 
project for the invasion of the Crimea. Tee Ernperor N a- 
poleon has had it ascribed to him; so has Lord Palmer
ton; 
so has the Duke of Newcastle; so, according to 1\lr. King- 
Jake, has the Tirlle.ç ne\\T
paper. It does not mneh concern 
us to kno\v in \vhom the idea originated, but it is of some 
inlportance to kno,v that it was essentially a civilian's and 
not a soldier's idea. It took possession almost simultaneous- 
ly, so far as we can observe, of the minds of several states- 
men, and it had a sudden fascination for the puhlic. The 
Emperor Nicholas had raised and sheltered his Black Sea 
fleet at Sebastopo1. That fleet had sallied forth from Se- 
bastopol to commit what was caned the massacre of Sinope. 
Sebastopol was the great arsenal of Russia. It was the point 
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from \\"bich Turkey ,vas threatened; from which, it \vas uni.. 
versally believed, the embodied ambition of Russia ,vas one 
da)- to make its most formidable effort of aggression. 1Vith- 
in tbe fence of its vast sea-forts the fleet of the Black Sea 
lay screened. From the moment ,,,,hen the vessels of Eng- 
lanil and France entered the Euxine the Russian fleet had 
withdra wn behind the curtain of these defences, and ,vas 
seen upon the open waves no nlore. I
 therefore, Sebastopol 
could be taken or destroyed, it ,vonld seem as if the ,vhole 
TIlaterial fahric, put together at such cost and labor for the 
execution of the schemes of Russia, ,vould be shattered at 
a blo"T. There seelned a dranlatic justice in the idea. It 
could not fail to comn1end itself to the popular lllind. 

lr. l{inglake hns given the world an an1using picture of 
the manner in ,,,hieh the despatch of the Duke of K e\vcastle, 
ordering the invasion of the Crinlea-for it really amounted 
to an order-,vas read to his colJeagnes in the cabinet. It 
was a despatch of the utmost inlportance; for the terms in 
,vhich it pressed the project on Lord Raglan really rendered 
it alrllost ilnpossible for the cOlllmander-in-chief to use his 
own di
cretion. It ought to have been considered sentence 
by sentence, ,vord by "yord. It ,vas read, 
Ir. Kinglake at: 
firnls, to a nunlber of cabinet rninisters, nlost of ,\Thom had 
fallen fa
t asleep. The day ,vas .w'arm, he says; the despatch 
,,-as long; the reading ,vas some"
 hat 1110notonons. )lost 
of those ,,-ho tried to listen found the soporific influence ir- 
re
i
tible. As Sam \\T eller ,vonld have said, pOl)pies were 
nothing to it. The statesmen fell asleep; and there ,vas no 
alteration nlade in the despatch. All this is very all1using; 
and it is, l\'"e believe, true enough that at the particula). n1eet- 
ing to '\Thich 
lr. Kinglake refers there "Tas a good deal of 
nodding of sleepy heads and closing of tired eyelids. But 
it is not fair to say that these slulnbers had anything to do 
with the subsequent events of the ,var. The reading of the 
despatch was purely a piece of formality; for the project it 
was to recommend had been rliscusserl very fully before, and 
the minds of most members of the cabinet ".ere finally made 
up. The 28th of June, 1854, ,,,"as the day of the slumbering 
cabinet. But I.Jord Pahnerston had, during the ,vhole of the 
previous fortnight at least, been urging on the cabinet, and 
on individual members of it separately, the Duke of New. 
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castle in especial, the project of an invasion of the Crin1ea 
and an atternpt on Sebastopo1. 'Vith all the energy and 
strenuousness of his nature, be had been urging thi
 by argn- 
1nents in the cabinet, by \\yritten IllelIloranda tor the consiù- 
eration of each lnember of the cabiuet scparately,and by lon
, 
earnest letters addressed to particular IDelli bers of the cab- 
inet. l\Iany of these doculnents, of the existence of \vhich 
1\Ir. I\:inglake ,vas doubtless not a,yare when he set do\vn lJÍs 
vivacious and satirical account of the sleeping cahinet, have 
since been published. The plan had also been greatly fa- 
vored and much urged by the Emperor of the French before 
the day of the sleep of the statesmen; indeed, as has been 
said already, he receives frolll rnany persol1s the credit of 
having originated it. The plan, therefore, good or bad, ,,"as 
thoroughly known to the cabinet, and had been arg-ued for 
and against over and over again ùeit>re the Duke of N e\vcas- 
tIe read aloud to dro\vF-Y ears the de
patch reeonlnlending it 
to the commander-in-chief of the British forces in the fip)d. 
The perusal of the despatch "Y:1S a mere forTn. It ".ouhl, 
indeed, have been better if the rn08t \vearied statesn1an had 
contrived to pay a full attention to it, but the \vant of such 
respect in no\vise affected the policy of the country. It is a 
pity to have to spoil so anlllsing a story as 1\lr. l{ing1ake's; 
but the cOTnmonplace truth has to be told that the invasion 
of the Crirnea \\'as not due to the crotchet of one Illinister 
and the drow8ine
s of an the regt. 
The invasion of the Crilnea, ho\vever, was not a soldier's 
project. It \\Y3S not \velcolned by the English or the French 
comrnander. It was undertaken by I.Jord Raglan ont of òef: 
erence to the reconlnlcndations of the Government; and by 
Marshal St. Arnaud out of deference to the Emperor of the 
French, and because Lord R,aglan, too, did not see his way t.o 
decline the responsibility of it. The allied forces \vere, there- 
fore, conveyed to the south-\vestern shore of the Crin1ea, and 
effected a landing in Kalamita Bay, a short distance north 
of the point at which the river Alma runs into the sen. Se- 
bastopol itself lies about thirty nliles to the south; and then 
more sonth ,,'ard stil1, di,'ided by the bulk of a jutting prom- 
ontory from Sebastopol, is the harbor of Balaklava. The 
disembarkation began on the morning of Septenlber 14th, 
1854. It was completed on the fifth day; and there were 
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then son1e 27,000 Eng1ish, 30,000 French, and 7000 Turks 
landed on tbe shores of Catherine tbe Great'
 Crimea. The 
landing ,vas effected ,vithont any opposition fronl the Rus- 
sians. On Septernber 19th, the allies marched out of their 
encalnpmellts and Illoved south \\.ard in the direction of Se- 
bastopol. They had a skirn1ish or t,vo ,,'ith a reconnoitring 
force of Russian cavalry and Cossacks; but they had no bus- 
iness of genuine ,,'ar until tbey reached the nearer bank of 
the Alma. The Russians, in great strength, had taken up a 
splendid position on the heights that fringed the other side of 
the river. The allied forces reached the Alma about noon on 
September 20th. They found that they had to cross the river 
in the face of the l
u8sian batteries armed ,vith heavy guns 
on tbe highest point of the hills or bluff
, of scattered artil- 
lery, and of dense masses of infantry \vhich covered the hills. 
The Russians "'ere under the cOlnn1and of Prince l\Ientsûhi- 
kofL It is certain that Prince :\lentschikoff believed his po- 
sition unassailable, and ,ras convinced that his enemies \vere 
delivered into his hands \vhen he S3\V the aBies approach and 
attempt to effect the cros
ilJg of the river. He had allo\\
ed 
them, of deliberate purpose, to approach thus far. He might 
have attacked thenl on their landing, or on their t,,'o days' 
march to\vard the ri,'er. But he did not choose to do any- 
thing of tbe killd. He had carefully sought out a strong and 
,,
hat he considered an inlpregnable position. He had fonnd 
it, as he believed, on the south bank of the Ahna; and there 
he ,vas simpl y biding his time. His idea ,vas that he could 
bold his ground for S011le days against the allies \vith ea
e; 
that he ,,"ould keep them there, play ,,
ith theIn, until the 
great re-enforcelnents he ,vas expecting could cOlne to hinl; 
and then he would suddenly take the offensive and crush the 
enemy. He proposed to make of the Alma and its banks the 
grave of the invaders. But ,,'ith characteristic arrogance 
and lack of care be had neglected some of tbe "cry precau- 
tions which "'ere essentially necessary to secure any posi- 
tion, ho\vever strong. lIe had not taken the pains to make 
}}imself certain that every easy access to his position \\
as 
closed against the attack of the enemy. The attack ""as 
Dlade v.ith desperate courage on the part of the allies, but 
witbout any great skill of leadership or tenacity of discipline. 
It was rather a pell-mell sort of fight, in which the headlong 
21* 
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courage and the indomitable obstinacy of the English and 
French troops carried all before thelu at last. A study of 
the battle is of little profit to the ordinary reader. It was 
an heroic scran) ble. There was little coherence of action 
bet\veen the allied forces. But there was happily an almost 
total absence of generalship on the part of the Russians. 
The soldiers of the Czar fought stoutly and stubbornly, as · 
they have always done; but they could not stand up against 
the blended vehemence and obstinacy of the English and 
French. The river \\
as crossed, tbe opposite heights were 
mounted, Prince l\lentschikoff's great redoubt was carried, 
the RussIans ,vere driycn frolll the field, the allies occupied 
their ground; the victory \\7as to tbe Western Po\vers. In- 
deed, it "\\-Tould not be unfair to say tbat the victory was to 
the English: o\ving to \" hatever cause, the French did not 
take that share in the heat of the battle which their strength 
and their nlÍlitary genius n1ight bave led rneu to expect. St. 
Arnaud, their commander-in-chie
 ,vas in wretched health, 
on the point of death, in fact; he ,vas in no condition to 
guide the battle; a brilliant enterprise of General Bosquet 
was ill-supported, and had nearly proved a failure; and Prince 
Napoleon's division got hopelessly janlmed up and confused. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say that in the confusion and 
scramble of the whole affair we \\rere more lucky than the 
French. If a number of men are rushing headlong and in 
the dark toward SOIne distant point, one l11ay run against all 
unthought-of obstacle and L'111 down, and 80 lose his chance, 
while his comrade happens to meet with no such stul11bling- 
block, and goes right on. Perhaps this illustration may not 
unfairly distribute the parts taken in the battle. It \\Tould 
be superfluous to say that the French fought splendidly 
where they had any real chance of fighting. But the luck 
of the day was not with then1. On all sides the battle was 
fought ,vithont generalshi p. On all sides the bravery of the 
officers and men ,vas ,vorthy of any general. Our men were 
the luckiest. They saw the beights; they saw the enelny 
there; they made for him; they got at hirn; they \vould not 
go back; and so he had to give way. That ,vas the history 
of the day. The big scranlble \\raS all over in a few hours. 
The first field ,vas fought, and ,ve had won. 
The Rqssians ought to have been pursued. They tbern- 
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s
lves fully expected a pursuit. They retreated In some- 
thing like utter confusion, eager to put the Katcha river, 
which runs south of the Alrna and \vith a some\vhat simi- 
lar course, between them and the ilnaginary pursuers. Had 
they been followed to the Katcha they might have been all 
made prisoners or destroyed. But there \vas no pursuit. 
Lord Raglan ,vas eager to follo\v up the victory; but the 
French had as yet hardly any cavalry, and l\Iarshal St. Ar- 
naud would not agree to any further enterprise that day. 
Lord Raglan believed that he ought not to persist; and 
nothing ,vas done. The Russians \vere unable at first to be- 
lieve in their good fortune. It seemed to them for a long 
time inlpossible that any commanders in tbe ,vorld could 
have fai1ed, under conditions so ten1pting, to follo\v a flying 
and disordered enemy. 
Except for the bravery of tbose who fought, the battle 
\vas not much to boast of: 'rhe allies together considerably 
outnumbered the Russians, although, from the causes ".e 
have mentioned, the Englishmen \vere left throughout the 
greater part of the day to encounter an enemy numerically 
superior, posted on difficult and commanding heights. But 
it was the first great battle \vhich for nearly forty years our 
soldiers had fought ,vith a civilized enemy. The lllilitary 
authorities and the country were ,veIl disposed to make the 
most of it. At this distance of time it is ahnost touching to 
read some of the heroic contemporaneous descriptions of the 
great scramble of the Alma. It might alrnost seen1 as it: 
in the imaginings of the enthusiastic historians, Englishmen 
had never mounted heights and defeated superior numbers 
before. The sublime triumphs against every adverse condi- 
tion which had been \von by the genius of a 
Iarlborough or 
a Wellington could not have been celebrated in language 
of more exalted dithyrambic pomp. The gallant medley on 
the banks of the Aln1a and the fruitless interval of inaction 
that follo\ved it were told of as if men \vere speaking of 
some battle of the gods. 
Very soon, however, a different note came to be 8ounded. 
The campaign had been opened under conditions differing 
from those of most campaigns that went before it. .. Science 
had added nlany ne,v discoveries to the art of war. Litera- 
ture had added one ren1arkable contribution of her own to 
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the conditions an1idst \\7hich catnpaigns were to be carried 
on. She had added the" special correspondent." The old- 
fashioned historiographer of wars travelled to please sover- 
eigns, and minister to the self-conceit of conq nerors. The 
tnodern special correspondent had a vel.Y different purpose. 
He watched the Dloveluents of armies and criticised the pol- 
icy of generals in the interest of some journal, which for its 
part ,vas concerned only for the inforluation of the public. 
No favor that courts or monarchs could besto,v was \vorthy 
a moment's consideration in the mind even of the most self- 
ish proprietor of a newspaper when cOIn pared \vith the re.. 
ward ,,'hich the public could give to him and to bis paper 
for quick and accurate ne\vs and trust\vorthy comnlent. 
Tbe business of the special correspondent has gro\vn so 
luuch since the Crin1ean \Var that we are no\v inclined to 
look back upon the ".ar correspondents of those days aln10st 
as men then did upon the old - fashioned historiographer. 
The war correspondent now scra\vls his despatches as he sits 
in his saddle under the fire of the enelny; he scrawls thenl 
with a pencil, noting and describing each incident of the 
fight, so far as he can see it, as coolly as if he were describ- 
ing a revie\v of volunteers in Hyde Park; and he contri\'es 
to send off his narrative by telegraph before the "ictor in 
the fight has begun to pursue, or has settled do\vn to hold 
the ground he ,von; and the ,va.. correspondent's story is 
expected to be as brilliant and picturesque in style as it 
ought to be exact and faithful in its statements. In the 
days of the Cril11ea things had not advanced quite so 1:u. as 
that; the war \vas \\?ell on before the sn bnlarine telt.)graph 
between Varna and the Crilnea allo,,'ed of daily reports; 
but the feats of the war correspondent then filled Inen's 
nlinds \vith ".onder. When the expedition was leaving 
England it was accompanied by a special correspondent 
from each of the great daily papers of IJondon. The 1'ïmes 
3ent out a representative ,vhose nanle almost imlncdiately 
became celebrated-:\Ir. Willianl Ho\vard Russell, the preux 
chevalier of ,va.l" COITcSponc1el1ts in that day, as l\lr. Archi- 
bald Forbes of the .Daily Neu)s is in this. 1\11". Russell ren- 
dered SOUle service to the English army and to his country, 
however, which no brilliancy of literary style would alone 
bave enabled him to do. It was to his great credit as a 
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nlan of judgnlent and observation that, being a civilian who 
]1ad never before seen one puff of "Tar-smoke, he ,va.s ab1e to 
distinguish bet\veen the confusion inseparable from all act- 
uallevying of \var and the confusion that comes of distinct- 
] v bad administration. To the unaccustomed eve of an or- 
e! ., 
dinary civilian the \vhole progress of a calupaign, the devel- 
opment of a battle, the arrangenlents of 1 he conln1issariat, 
appear, at any nlon1ent of actual pressure, to be nothing but 
a nlass of confusion. He is accustomed in civil life to find 
everything in its proper place, and every enlergency ,yen 
provided for. When he is suddenly plunged into the mid
t 
of a canlpaign he is apt to think that everything must be 
going ,vrong; or else he assumes contentedly that the whole 
is in the hands of persons ,,
ho kllo\\' better than he, and 
that it ,,'ould be absurd on his part to attempt to criticise 
the arrangements of the men \vhose business it is to under- 
stand theln. 1\11". R,ussell soon sa \\7 tbat there ,vas confu- 
sion; and he had the soundness of judgment to know that 
the confusion "'as that of a breaking-do\vn system. There- 
fore, ,,,,hile the fervor of delight in the courage and success 
of our arnlY ""as still fresh in the minds of the pn b]ic at 
home, ,,,,hile every music-hall \\
as ringing with the cheap re- 
,vards of valor in the shape of popular glorifications of our 
con1manders and our soldiers, the readers of the Tinzes be- 
gan to learn that things ""ere faring badly indeed \\"ith the 
conquering arnlY of the Alma. The ranks ,vere thinned by 
tbe ravages of cholera. The men \yere pursued by cholera 
to the very battle-field, Lord Raglan him
elf said. No sys- 
tem can charm a\vay all the effects of clilnate; but it ap- 
peared only too soon that the arrangements made to enconn- 
ter the indirect and inevitable dangers of a campaign \'
ere 
miserably inefficient. The hospitals ,vere in a \\'retchpdly 
disorganized condition. Stores of medicines and strength- 
ening food ,vere decaying in places ,vhere no one ""anted 
them or could ,veIl get at then1, ,vhile men "'ere dying in 
hundreds among onr tents in the Crilnea for lack of them. 
The system of clothing, of tran
port, of feeding, of nnrsing- 
everything had broken do\vn. Anlple pro\'isions had been 
got together and paid for; and ",hen they can1e to be need- 
ed no one knew ,,
here to get at them. The special corre.. 
F-pondent of the Times and other correspondents continued 
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to din tbese things into the ears of the public at home. 
Exultation began to give way to a feeling of dismay. The 
patriotic anger against the Russians was changed for a 
mood of deep indignation against our own authorities and 
our own "Tar administration. It soon became apparent to 
everyone that the whole campaign had been planned on 
the assun1ption that it was to be like tbe career of the he:taO 
\vhom Byron lanlents, "brief, brave, and glorious." Our 
1nilitary authorities here at borne-we do not speak of tbe 
commanders in the field-had made up their minds that Se- 
bastopol was to fall, like another Jericho, at tbe sound of 
the ,var-trumpets' blast. 
Our commanders in the field were, on the contrary, rather 
disposed to overrate than to underrate tbe strength of the 
Russians. It was, therefore, somewhat like the condition 
of things described in Macaulay's ballad; those behind cried 
for\vard, those in front called back. It is very likely that 
if a sudden dash had been made at Sebastopol by land and 
sea, it might have been taken almost at the very opening 
of the war. But the delay gave the Russians full warning, 
and they did not neglect it. On the third day after the 
battle of the Ahna the Russians sank seven vessels of their 
Black Sea fleet at the entrance of the harbor of Sebastopo1. 
This was done full in the sight of the allied fleets, who at 
first, misunderstanding the movements going on among the 
enemy, thought the Russian squadron were about to cOlne 
out from their shelter and try conclusions with the Western 
ships. But the real purpose of the Russians became soon . 
apparent. Under the eyes of the allies the seven vessels 
slowly settled down and sank in the water, until at last only 
the tops of their masts were to be seen; and the entrance 
of the harbor was barred as by sunken rocks against any 
approach of an enen1Y's ship. There was an end to every 
dreaD} of a sudden capture of Sebastopo1. 
The allied armies moved again from their positions on the 
Alula; but they did not direct their march to the north side 
of Seþastopol. They made for Balaklava, \",hich lies south 
of the city, on the other side of a promontory, and \vhicb has 
a port that might enable them to secure a constant nleans 
of communication bet\veen the armies and the fleets. To 
reach Balaklava the allied forces had to undertake a long 
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and fatiguing flank march, passing Sebastopol on their right. 
They accomplished the march in safety, and occupied the 
heights above Balaklava, ,vhile the fleets appeared at the 
same time in the harbor. Sebastopol was but a fe\v nliles 
off, and preparations ,vere at once made for an attack on it 
by land and sea. On October 17th the attack began. It 
,vas practically a failure. N otbing better, indeed, could 
well have been expected. The fleet could not get near 
enough to the sea-forts of Sebastopol to make their broad- 
sides of any real effect, because .of the shallo,v ,vater and 
the sunken ships; and although the attack frOIl} the 13nd 
,vas vigorous and was fiercely kept up, yet it could not carry 
its object. It becanle clear tbat Sebastopol \\
as not to be 
taken by any COlli) de main, and the allies had not men 
enough to invest it. They ,vere, therefore, to some extent 
thelnsel yes in the condition of a besieged force, for the Rus- 
sians had a large arnlY outside Sebastopol ready to nlake 
every 
acrifice for tbe purpose of preventing the English 
and French fronl getting even a cbance of undisturbed 
operations against it. 
The Russians attacked the allies fiercely on October 25th, 
in the hope of obtaining possession of Balakla,ya. The at- 
tempt \vas bold and brilliant, but it was splendidly repulsed. 
Never did a day of battle do more credit to English courage, 
or less, perhaps, to English generalship. The cavalry par- 
ticularly distinguished thelnselves. It ,vas in great mt
a8- 
ure, on our side, a cavalry action. It ,vill be menlorable in 
all English history as the battle in ,vhich occurred the fa- 
mous charge of the Light Brigade. O\ving to SOlne fatal 
lllisconception of the meaning of an order fronl the com- 
n1ander-in-chief, the Light Brigade, 607 men in all, charged 
,vhat has been rightly described as "the RH

ian army in 
position." The brigade ,vas composed of 118 nItln of the 
4th Light Dragoons; 104 of the 8th Hussars; 110 of the 
11 th Hussars; 130 of the 13th Light Dragoons; and 145 of 
the 17th Lancers. Of the 607 men 198 canle back. Long, 
painful, and hopeless w'ere the disputes about this fatal or- 
der. The controversy can never be ,vholly settled. The of- 
ficer ,vho bore the order ,vas one of the first ,vbo fell in the 
outset. All Europe, all the ,vorld, rang with ,vonder and 
admiration of the futile and splendid charge. The poet- 
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laureate sang of it in spirited verses. Perhaps Ìts best 
epitaph ,vas contained in the celebrated cOlnment ascribed 
to the French General Bosqnet, and \\Thich has since becoIne 
proverbial, and been quoted until men are well-nigh tired 
of it-" It ,vas ßJ3gnificent, but it ,vas not ,var." 
N ext day the enerny Jnade another vigorous attack, on a 
Illnch larger scale, tnoving out of Sebastopol itself, and were 
again repulsed. The allies \\Tere able to prevent the troops 
who nlade the sortie froin co- operating \vith the RUHsian 
army outside ,,'ho had attacked at Balakla,'a. The latter 
,vere endeavoring to intreilch thenlSelyes at the little village 
of Ink ern lan, lying on the north of Sebastopol; but the stout 
resistance they I)let with fronl the allies frustrated their 
plans. On N oven1 bel" 5th the Russians nlade another grand 
attack on the allies, chiefly on the British, and \\"ere OTl('e 
ßJore splendidly repulsed. The plateau oflnkernutn \\.as the 
principal scene of the strngglp. It \vas ocel1pied hy the 
Guards and a fe\v British regirnent
, on ,yhOnl fe11, until 
General Bosquet ,vith his French was able to come to their 
assistance, the task of resisting a Russian arm)
. This \\Tas 
the severest and the fiercest engagement of the campaign. 
The loss to the English \vas 2612, of ,vhon1 145 ,vere officers. 
The French lost about 1700. The R,us
ians were believed 
to have lost 12,000 men; but at no tirne could any clear ac- 
count be obtained of the Russian losses. It ,vas believed 
that they brought a force of 50,000 lllen to the attack. 
Inkerrnan ,vas described at the tinle as the soldiers' battle. 
Strategy, it ,vas said everywhere, there ,vas none. The at- 
tack ,vas made under cover of a dark and. drizzling n1ist. 
The batt1e was fouO"ht for awhile alrnost absolutely in the 

 
dark. There ,vas hardly any attenlpt to direct the aBies 
by any prineiples of seientific \\"arfare. The soldiers fought 
stubbornly a series of hand-to-hand fights, and we are enti- 
tled to say that the better tnen \von in the end. 'Ve fully 
admit that it \\"as a Roldiers' battle. All the comment we 
have to make upon the epithet is, that ,ve do not exactly 
know which of the engagements fought in the Crimea was 
anything but a soldiers' battle. Of course, \\Tith the soldiers 
we take the officers. A battle in the Crin1ea with which 
generalship had anything particular to do has certainly Dot 
come under tbe notice of this writer. Mr. Kinglake tells 
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that at Alma 
Iarshal St. Arnaud, the French comnlander- 
in-chie
 addressing General Canrobert alld Prince Napoleon, 
said: "With such men as you I have no orders to give; I 
have but to point to the enemy." This seenlS to have been 
the general principle on ,vhich the conlmanders conducted 
the canlpaign. There \\yere the enerny's forces-let the men 
go at them any way they could. Nor under tbe circurn- 
stances could anything much better have been done. 'Vhen 
orders were given, it appeared more than once as if things 
,vould have gone better ,vithout them. The soldier won 
his battle always. No general could prevent him frorll 
doing that. 
::\leanwhile, what were people saying in England? They 
,vere indignantly declaring that the "yhole campaign ,vas a 
mnrldle. It was evident now that Sebastopol "
as not go- 
ing to fall all at once; it ,vas evident, too, that the prepara- 
tions had been made on the assunlption that it Blust fall at 
once. To make the disappointlnent more bitter at honle, the 
public had been deceived for a fe\v days by a false report of 
the taking of Sebastopol; and the disappointment naturally 
increased the impatience and dissatisfaction of Englishnlen. 
The fleet that had been gent out to the Baltic canle back 
,vithout having accomplished anything in particular; and 
although there really was nothing in particular that it could 
have accomplished nnder the circumstances, yet rl1:1ny people 
,vere as angry as if it had culpably allo\ved the enerny to es- 
cape it on the open seas. The sailing of the Baltic fleet had, 
indeed, been preceded by ceremonials especially calculated 
to make any enterprise ridiculous ,vhich failed to achieve 
sotne startling 8uccess. It was put under the comnland 
of Sir Charles Napier, a brave old salt of the fast-fading 
school of Smollett's Commodore Trunnion, rough, dashing, 
bul1-he
ded, likely enough to succeed ,vhere sheer force and 
courage could \vin victories, but wanting in a11 the intellect- 
ual qualities of a commander, and endo,ved ,vith a violent 
tongue and an almost unmatched indiscretion. Sir Charles 
Napier ""as a member of a family L'ln1ed for its ""aITiors; 
but he had not anything like the capacity of his cousin, the 
other Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, or tbe intel- 
lect of Sir William Napier, tbe historian of the Peninsular 
'Var. He had won some signal and surprising successes in 
1.-32 
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the Portuguese civil w'ar and in Syria; all under conditioll
 
\vholly different, and with an enemy wholly different frotH 
those he would have to encounter in the Baltic. But the 
voice of admiring friends was tumultuously raised to pre- 
dict splendid things for him before his fleet had left it
 
port, and he himself quite forgot, in his rough self- contÌ- 
dence, the difference between boasting when one is taking 
off his armor and boasting when one is only putting it 011. 
IIis friends entertained him at a farewell dinner at the Rll- 
form Club. Lord Pahnerston was present, and Sir Jan1es 
Graham, the First IJord of the Admiralty, and a great deal 
of exuberant nonsense ,vas talked. Lord Palmerston, eal"- 
ried away by his natural bonhomie and his high anitua.l 
spirits, showered the most extravagant praises upon the 
gallant admiral, interlnixed with jokes which set the COID- 
pany laughing consulnedly, but which read by the oute). 
public next day 
eelned un becoming preludes to an expedi- 
tion that ,vas to l)e part of a great war and of terrible lla- 
tional sacrifice
.. The one only thing that could ha ve ex- 
cused the ,vhole performance would have been some over- 
whelming success on the part of hiIll who was its hero. 
But it is not probable that a Dundonald or even a Nelson 
could have done much in the Baltic just then; and Napier 
was not a Dundonald or a Nelson. rrhe Baltic fleet canle 
}lolne safely after a,vhile, its commander having brought 
with him nothing but a grievance which lasted him an 
the remainder of his life. The public were alnazed, scorn- 
ful, ,vrathful; they began to think that they were destined 
to see nothing but failure as the fruit of the campaign. 
In truth, they were extravagantly impatient. Perhaps they 
were not to be blamed. Their leaders, who ought to have 
known better, had been filling them ,vith the idea that they 
had nothing to do but to sweep the enemy from sea and 
land. 
The temper of a people thus stimulated and thus disap- 
pointed is almost always indiscriminating and unreasonable 
in its censure. The first idea is to find a victim. The vic- 
tim on whom tbe anger of a large portion of the public 
turned in this instance was the Prince Consort. The most 
absurd ideas, the most cruel and baseless calumnies, were in 
circulation about him. He was accused of having, out of 
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some inscrutable motive, made use of all his secret influence 
to prevent the success of the campaign. He was charged 
with being in a conspiracy \vith Prussia, ,,"ith Russia, \\Tith 
no one knew exactly whom, to ,veaken the strength of Eng- 
land, and secure a triumph for her enemies. Stories ""ere 
actually told at one time of his having been arrested for high- 
treason. He had, in one of his speeches about this time, 
said that constitutional government ""as under a heavy trial, 
and could only pass triumphantly through it if the country 
would grant its confidence to her l\lajesty's Government. 
In this observation, as the ""hole context of the speech sho\v- 
ed, the Prince \\"as only eXplaining that the Queen's Govern- 
ment were placed at a disadvantage in the carrying on of a 
\var, as compared \vith a Governrnent like that of the Eln- 
peror of the French, ,vho could act of his 0\\"0 arbitrary ,vill, 
,\\Tithout check, delay, or control on the part of any Parlia- 
mentary body. But the speech ,vas instantly fastened on 
as illustrating the Prince's settled and unconquerable dislike 
of all constitutional and popular principles of government. 
Those who opposed tbe Prince had not, indeed, been ,,"aiting 
for hi
 speech at the Trinity House dinner to denounce and 
condemn him; but the sentence in that speech to \v hich ref- 
erence has been made opened upon him a new torrent of 
hostile criticism. The charges 'v hich sprang of this heated 
and unjust temper on tbe part of the public did not, indeed, 
long prevail against the Prince Consort. ',"'"hen once the 
subject came to be taken up in Parliament, it ,,"as sho\vn al- 
most in a moment that there was not the slightest ground 
or excuse for any of the absurd surmises and cruel suspicions 
which had been creating so much agitation. 'The agitation 
collapsed in a moment. But wbile it lasted it was both 
vehement and intense, and gave much pain to the Prince, 
and far more pain still to the Queen his wife. 
We have seen more lately, and on a larger scale, something 
like the phenomenon of that time. During the \\'ar between 
France and Germany the people of Paris ,vent nearly wild 
with the idea that they had been betrayed, and ,,,,ere clamor- 
ous for victims to punish any\vhere or anyho\v. To many 
calm Englishmen this seen1ed monstrously unreasonable and 
unworthy; and the French people received from English 
writers many grave rebukes and wise exhortations. But 
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tbe temper of the English public at one period of the Cri.. 
mean War was becoluing very like that which set Paris 
,vild during the disastrous struggle with Germany. The 
passions of peoples are, it is to be feared, very much alike 
in their inlpulRes and even in their manifestations; and if 
England during the Crinlean 'Var never came to the wild 
condition into \vhich Paris fell during the later struggle, it 
is perhaps rather because, on the \vhole, things ,vent \vell 
with England, than in consequence of any very great supe- 
riority of Englishmen in judgrnent and self- restraint over 
the excitable people of France. Certainly those ,vho re- 
member what we may call the dark days of the Crin1ean 
campaign, ,vhen disappointment following on extravagant 
confidence had ineited popular passion to call for some vic- 
tim, will find themselves slow to set a limit to the lengths 
that passion n1ight have reached if the Russians had actual- 
ly been successful even ill one or two battles. 
The winter ,vas gloomy at boule as welJ as abroad. The 
news constantly arriving from the Crimea told only of devas- 
tation caused by foes far more forn)iòable than the Russians 
-siekness, bad ,,-eather, bad nlal1agernent. The Black Sea 
was s\vept and scourged by terrible stornlS. The destruc- 
tion of transport-ships laden \\"ith \\,inter stores for our men 
was of incalculable injury to the army. Clothing, blanket- 
ing, provisions, hospital necessaries of a.ll kinds, were de- 
stroyed in vast quantities. The loss of life among the crews 
of the vessels ,vas ilnmense. A storm was nearly as disas- 
trous in this ,,'ay as a battle. On shore the sufferings of the 
army ,vere unspeakable. The tents were torn from their pegs 
and blown a \\" ay. The officers and Inen were exposed to 
the bitter cold anà the fierce stormy blasts. Our soldiers' had 
for the most part little experience or even idea of such cold 
as they bad to encounter this gloomy \\yinter. The inten- 
sity of the cold was so great that no one might dare to 
touch any metal substance in the open air \\"ith bis bare 
hand under penalty of leaving the skin behind hirn. The 
hospitals for the sick and ,\tonnded at Scutari were in a 
'\'Tetchedly disorganized conditioll. They \vere, for the 
most part, in an absolutely chaotic condition as regards 
arrangement and supply. In some instances medical stores 
were left to decay at Varna, or were found lying useless in 
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the holds of vessels in Balakla va Bay, "T hich were needed 
for the \vounded at Scutari. The tnedical officers were able 
and zealous men; the stores ,vere provided and paid for, so 
far as our Government \vas concerned; but the stores \\
ere 
Dot brought to the medical Dlen. These bad their hands 
all but idle, their eyes and souls tortured by the sight of 
sufferings ,vhich they "
ere unable to relieve for ,vant of 
the cornmonest appliances of the bospital. The most ex- 
traordinary instances of blunder and confusion \vere con- 
stantly corning to light. Great consignnlents of boots ar- 
ri ved, and were found to be all for the left foot. :\Iules f<.)r 
the conveyance of stores ,vere contracted for and deliyered, 
but delivered so that they carne into the hands of the Rus- 
eI 
sians, and not of U8. Shailleful frauds \\"ere perpetrated in 
the instance of some of the contracts for preserved n1eat. 
"One Inan's preserved nleat," exclaimed Punch, ,yith bitter 
humor, "is another luau's poison." The evils of the hos- 
pital disorganization ,,,ere happily n1ade a n1eans of bring- 
ing about a new systen1 of attending to the sick and ,,"ound- 
ed in "Tar, \"hich has already created something like a revo- 
lution in the rnanner of treating the yictims of battle. )lr. 
Sidney IIerbert, horrified at the ,yay in ,,,hich things ,vere 
managed in Scutari and the Crilnea, applied to a distin- 
gui
hed ,vonlan, who bad long taken a deep interest in hos- 
pital reform, to superintend personal1y the nursing of the 
soldiers. 
Iiss Florence Xightingale "'as the daughter of a 
,vealthy English country gentlen1an. She had chosen not to 
pass ber lite in fashionable or æsthetic inacti,'ity, and had 
fi.onl a yery early period turned her attention to sanatory 
questions. She had studied nursing as a science and a sys- 
tern; and had n1ade herself acquainted ,vith the "
orking 
of various Continental institutions; and about the time 
when the war broke out she ,,-as actually engaged in reor- 
ganizing the Sick Governesses' Institution ill Harley Stl"eet, 
London. To her !\lr. Sidney Herbert turned. fIe offered 
her, if she ,vould accept the task he proposed, plenary au- 
thority over all the nurses, and an nnliluited po\rer of dra"
- 
ing on the Governnlent for ,,'hatever she might think neces- 
sary to the SUCCeSS of the undertaking. l\liss Nightingale 
accepted the task, and \vent out to Scutari, accoll1panied by 
some \vornen of rank like her o\vn, and a trained staff of 
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nurses. They speedily reduced chaos into order; and fronl 
the tillle of theit" landing in Scutari there was at least oue 
department of the business of war which ,vas never again a 
subject of cOlllplaint. The spirit of the chivalric days had 
been restored under better auspices for its abiding influence. 
Ladies of rank once more devoted themselves to the service 
of the ,vounded, and the end was come of the 1\lrs. Gan1p 
and 1\lrs. Prig type of nurse. Sidney Herbert, in his letter 
to l\Iiss Nightingale, had said that her example, if she accept- 
ed the task he had proposed, would" multiply the good to 
all time." These words proved to have no exaggeration 
in them. 'Ve have never seen a war since in which women 
of education and of genuine devotion have not given thenl- 
selves np to the task of caring for the wounded. The Geneva 
Convention and the bearing of the Red Cross are anlong 
the results of Florence Nightingale's ,,,"ork in the Crimea. 
But the siege ofSebastopol "Tas meanwhile dragging heav- 
ily along; and sometimes it was not quite certain ,rhich 
ought to be called the besieged-the Russians in the city or 
the allies encamped in sight of it. During some months the 
allied armies did little or nothing. 
rhe comluissariat sys- 
tem and the land transport systerl1 had broken down. The 
armies were miserably weakened by sickness. Cholera ".a8 
ever and anon raging anew among our nlen. Horses and 
mules were dying of cold and starvation. The roads \vere 
only deep irregular ruts filled with mud; the camp was a 
marsh; the tents stood often in pools of water; the men had 
sometimes no beds but straw dripping \\Tith ".et, and hardly 
any bed coverings. Our unfortunate Turkish allies were in 
a far more wretched plight than even \\re ourselves. The 
authorities, who ought to have looked after them, were inl- 
pervious to the criticisms of special correspondents, and 1111- 
assailable by Parliamentary votes of censure. A condemna- 
tion of the latter kind was hanging over our Government. 
Lord John Russell became impressed with the conviction 
that the Duke of Newcastle was not strong enough for the 
post of War l\Iinister, and he wrote to Lord Aberdeen urg- 
ing that the War Department should be given to Lord Pal J1}- 
erston. Lord Aberdeen replied that although another jJPl'- 
son might have been a better choice when the appointments 
were made in the first instance, yet in the absence of any 
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proved defect or alleged incapacity there was no sufficient 
ground for making a kind of speculati ve change. Parlia- 
ment ,ras called together before Christnuls; and after the 
Christrnas recess 1\lr. Roebuck gave notice that he \\Tould 
move for a select committee to inquire into tbe condition of 
the army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of tho
e 
departments of the Government "Those duty it had been to 
minister to the "rants of the arn1Y. Lord John Russell did 
not believe for himself that the motion could be conscien- 
tiously resisted; but as it necessarily invol\'ed a censure 
upon sorne of his colleagues, he did not think he ought to 
remain longer in the n1Ínistry, and he therefore resigned his 
office. The sudden resignation of the leader of tbe House 
of Commons "Tas a death - 110"" to any }Jlans of resistance 
by ,vhich the Governmpnt might other\vise ha\Te thought of 
encountering 1\1r. Roebuck's Illotion. Lord Paln1erston, al- 
though Lord John Russell's conrse was a marked tribute to 
his o\vn capacity, had remonstrated ,varmly ,,'ith Rns
ell by 
letter as to his deterlnination to resign. " Yon \,Till have 
the appearance," he said," of ha ving remained in office aid- 
ing in carrying on a system of \vhich yon di
approve until 
d ri ven on t by Roebuck's announced notice; and the Gov- 
ernlnent ,,,,ill have the appearance of self-condelnnation by 
flying from a discussion \vhich they dare not face; ,vhile, as 
regards the country, the action of tbe executive "Till be par- 
alyzed for a tilne in a critical nlonlent of a great w'ar, ,vith 
an inlpending negotiation, and \ve sball exhiLit to the "Torld 
a melancholy spectacle of disorganization anlûng onr politi- 
cal n1en at home similar to tbat \v hich has prevailed alHong 
our military men abroad." The remonstrance, ho\veyer, 
came too late, even if it could have had any effect at any 
tinle. 1\lr. Roebuck's motion came on, and \vas resisted "Tith 
vigor by J.Jord Paln1erston and 1\11'. Gladstone. J
ord Palnl- 
erston insisted that the responsibility ought to fall not on 
the Duke of N e\vcastle but on the ""hole cabinet; and "Tith 
a generosity ,vhich his keenest opponents nlight have ad- 
nlitted to be characteristic of hin1, he accepted the task of 
defending an Administration \""hose chief blaole \\Tas in the 
eyes of most persons that they had not given the control of 
the war into his hands. l\lr. Gladstone declared that the in- 
<1uiry sought for by the resolution could lead to nothing but 
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"confusion and disturbance, increased disasters, shame at 
home and weakness abroad; it \vould convey no consolation 
to those whom you seek to aid, but it \vould carry Inalig.. 
nant joy to the hearts of the enemies of England." 
rhe 
House of ConI mons \vas not to be moved by any such argu- 
ment or appeal. The one pervading idea \\?as that England 
had been endangered and shanled by tbe breakdo\vn of her 
arruy organization. When the di vision took place,305 mem- 
bers voted for J.\rlr. Roebuck's motion, and only 148 against. 
The majority against nlinisters was theretore 157. Every 
one knO\\?8 what a scene usually takes place \vhen a minis- 
try is defeated in the House of Commons-cheering again 
and again rene\ved, counter-cheers of defiance, \vild exulta- 
tion, vebeUlent indignation, a whole whirlpool of various 
emotions seething in that little hall in St. Stephen's. But 
this tirne there was no such outburst. The IIouse could 
hardly realize tbe fact that the ministry of all the talents 
had been thus completely and ignominiously defeated. A 
dead silence followed the announcenlent of the Ilulnbers. 
Then there ,vas a halt:breathless mUrll1Ur of anlazement and 
incredulity. The Speaker repeated tbe nunlbers, and doubt 
was over. It was still uncertain how the House \\?ouJd ex- 
press its feelings. Suddenly SOllIe one laughed. The sound 
gave a direction and a relief to perplexed, pent-up emotion. 
Shouts of laughter follo\ved. Not nlerely the pledged oppo- 
nents of the Governlnent laughed; nlany of those \vho had 
yoted with ministers found themselves laughing too. It 
seetued so absnrd, so incongruous, this \vay of dispo
ing of 
tbe great Coalition Government. l\Ia.ny must have thought 
of the night of fierce debate, little more than t\VO years be- 
fore, ,vhen 
lr. Disraeli, then on the verge of his L'111 from 
po\ver, and realizing fully the strength of the combination 
against him, consoled his party and hil11self for the immi- 
nent fatality awaiting thenl by the defiant \\?ords, "I know 
that I have to face a Coalition; the cOlllbination nlay be suc- 
cessful. A cornbination has before this been successful; but 
coalitions, though they may be successful, have al\\1ays found 
that their triuluphs have been brief: This I kno\v, that Eng- 
land does not love coalitions." Only two years had passed and 
the great Coalition had fallen, overwhelmed \vith reproach and 
popular indignation, and amidst sudden shouts of laughter. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE CLOSE OF THE 'V'AR. 


ON February 15th, ] 855, Lord Palmerston wrote to bis 
brother: "A Inonth ago, if any man had agked me to say 
,,,,hat ,vas one of the most improbable events, I should have 

aid my being Prinle-Ininister. Aberdeen was there; Derby 
was head of one great party, John Russell of the other, and 
yet in about ten days' time they al1 gave ,yay like stra\\"s 
before the \\"ind; and so here am I, "'Titing to you fronl 
Do\vning Street, as First Lord of the Treasury." 
No doubt Lord Palmerston was sincere in the expression 
of surpri8e ,,-hich ,,"e have quoted; but there "'ere not lnany 
other men in the country \vho fèlt in the least astonished at 
the turn of events by ,,'hich he had beconle Prime-minister. 
Indeed, it had long becolne apparent to alnlost every one 
that his assllIning that place ""as only a question of tinle. 
The country ,vas in that l1100d that it \\"ould absolutely have 
somebody at the head of affairs who knc\v his 0\\'0 mind and 
sa,,,, his \\"ay clearly before him. 'Vhen the Coalition 
lin- 
istry broke do,vn, I
ord Derl)y \",as invited by the Queen to 
form a Government. fIe tried, and failed. He did all in his 
po""er to accomplish the task ,,,ith ,,"hich the Queen had in_ 
trusted him. lIe in\'ited Lord Palmerston to join hinl, and 
it was intilnated that if Palmerston consented 1\11". Di
r3eli 
would \yaive all claim to the leadership of the House of 
Commons, in order that Palmerston should have that place. 
Lord Derby also offered, through Lord Palmer
ton, places in 
his Ad nlinistration to 1\11.. Gladstone and ::\11.. Sidney Herbert. 
l?almerston did not see his ,,"ay to join a Derhy Adnlinistra- 
tion, and \\"ithout hin1 Lord Derby could not go on. The 
Queen then sent for Lord John Russell; but Russell's late 
and precipitate retreat froln his office had discredited hinI 
,,,,ith n10st of his former colleagues, and he found that he 
could not get a Governnlent together. Lord Palmerston 
was then, to use his o,vn phrase, l'inéL'itaòle. There was not 
L-22 
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Iuuch cl1ange in the personnel of the ministry. Lord Aber. 
deen ,vas gone, and Lord Palmerston took his place; and 
Lord Panmure, who had forn1erly, as Fox lVlaule, adrninister- 
ed the affairs of the arluy, succeeded the Duke ofN e,vcastle. 
Lord Panmnre, ho,vever, conlbined in his own person the 
functions, up to that time absurdly separated, of Secretary 
at War and Secretary for vVar. The Secretary at War un- 
der the old system was not one of the principal Secretaries 
of State. He waR merely the officer by w hoin the regular 
communication ,vas kept up ,bet\\?een the \Var-office and the 
ministry, and has been described as the civil officer of the 
army. The Secretary for War was commonly intrusted with 
the colonial department as well. The t ,vo War-offices ,vere 
no\v made into one. It was hoped that by this change great 
benefit ,\\rould come to our whole army system. Lord Palm- 
erston acted energeticaHy, too, in sending out a sanitary 
commission to the Crinlea, and a comn1Ïssion to superintend 
the conlmissariat, a department that, almost more than any 
other, had broken do,,?n. Nothing could be more strenuous 
than tbe terms in which I.Jord Pahnerston recomnlended the 
sanitary comn1ission to Lord Raglan. He requested that 
Lord Raglan ,vould give the commissioners every assist- 
ance in his po,ver. "They ,viII, of course, be opposed aud 
th warted by the medical officers, by the men who have 
charge of the port arrangenlen t.s, and by those ". ho have the 
cleaning of the camp. Their mission will be ridieuled, and 
their recommendations and directions set aside, ullless en.. 
forced by the perelnptory exercise of your authority. But 
that authority I must request you to exert in the most per- 
emptory nlanner for the immediate and exnct carrying into 
execution 'v hatever changes of arrangeJnent they may rec- 
ommend; for these are matters on which depend the health 
and lives of many hundreds of men, I nlay, indeed, say of 
thousands." Lord Palmerston was strongly pressed by sonle 
of the more strenuous Refornlers of the House. J.\;Ir.I.Jayard, 
who bad acquired some celebrity before in a very different 
field-as a discoverer, that is to say, in the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon-,vas energetic and incessant in his attacks on 
the administration of the war, and was not disposed even 
now to give the ne\v Government a moment'
 rest. 1\lr. Lay- 
ard was a man of a certain rough ability, immense self-sut 
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ficiency, and indomitable egotism. He was not in any sense 
an eloquent speaker; he ,vas singularly ,vanting in all the 
graces of style aDd manner. But he ,vas fluent, he was vo- 
ciferous, he never seemed to have a moment's doubt on any 
conceivable question, he never admitted that there could 
by any possibility be t\\TO sides to any matter of discussion. 
He did really know a great deal about the East at a tirne 
when the habit of travelling in the East ""as comparatiyely 
rare. He stamped do,vn a11 doubt or difference of view ,vith 
the overbearing dogmatism orSir 'Valter Scott's Touchwood, 
or of the proverbial man ,vho has been there and ought to 
know; and he ,vas in many respects adrnirably fitted to be 
the spokeslnan of all those, and tbey were not a fe \\", \\1' ho 
saw that things had been going wrong without exactly see- 
ing why, and ,vere eager that something should be done, 
although they did not clearly know ,vhat. Lord Pa1rner- 
ston strove to induce the House not to press for the 
appointment of the committee recommended in 1\lr. Roe- 
buck's lnotion. The Government, he said, would make the 
needful inquiries thenlselves. He relninded the House of 
Ricbard II.'8 offer to lead the men of the fallen Tyler's 
insurrection himself; and in the same spirit he offered, on 
tbe part of the Government, to take the lead in every nec- 
essary investigation. 1\lr. Roebuck, however, ,,"ould not 
give way; and Lord Palmerston yielded to a demand ,vhich 
had, undoubtedly, the support of a vast force of public opin- 
ion. The constant argument of 1\lr. Layard had some sense 
in it: the Governlnent no,v in office ,vas very much like the 
Government in ,vhich the House had declared so lately that 
it had no confidence. It could hardly, therefore, be expect- 
ed that tbe House should accept its existence as gual"al1tee 
enough that everything should be done ,vhich its predeces- 
sor had failed to do. Lord Palnlerston gave ,yay, but his 
unavoidable concesðion brought on a ne\v ministerial crisis. 
Sir James Graham, 1\lr. Gladstone, and ::\11". Sidney Herbert 
declined to hold office any longer. They had opposed the 
motion for an inq'1Ïry most gravely and strenuously, and 
they ,,"ould not lend any countenance to it by relnaining in 
office. Sir Charles \,... ood succeeded Sir James Graham as 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord John Russell took the 
place of Secretary of tbe ColonieR, vacated by Sidney Her" 
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bert; and Sir George Cornewall Lewis follo,ved Mr. Glad.. 
stone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1\feanwhile ne,v negotiations for peace, set on foot under 
the influence of Austria, had been begun at Vienna, and Lord 
John Russell had been sent there to repreRent the interests 
of England. The Conference opened at Vienna under cir- 
cumstances that lnight have seenled especially favorable to 
peace. 'Ve bad got a ne\v ally, a State not, indeed, com- 
nlanding any great Inilitary strength, but fun of energy and 
ambition, and representing more than any other, perhap
, the 
tendencies of 1iberalisrn and the operation of the conlpara- 
tively new principle of the rights of nationalities. This ,vas 
the little kingdolll of Sardinia, whose government \vas then 
under the control of one of the master-spirits of modern poli- 
tics; a man \\' ho belonged to the class of the Riehelieus and 
the Orange Williallls-the illustrious Count Cavour. 
ar- 
dinia, it may be frankly said, did not come into the alliance 
because of any particular sympathies that she had \vith one 
side or the other of the q narrel bet \\"een Russia and the 
Western Powers. She \vent into the ".ar in order that she 
nlight have a locus standi in the councils of Europe from 
which to set forth her grievances against A ustria. In the 
marvellous history of the uprise of the kingdom of Italy 
there is a good deal over \vhich, to use the \\'ords of Carlyle, 
Inoralities not a fe\v Blust shriek aloud. It woul<1 not be 
easy to defend on high nloral principles the policy \vhich 
Atruck into a ,val' \vithout any particular care for either side 
of the controversy, but only to serye an ulterior and person.. 
aI, that is to say, national purpose. But, regarding the poli- 
cy merely by the light of its results, it tnust be o\vned that 
it \vas singularly successful, and entirely justified the expec- 
tations of Cavour. rrhe Crilne,
n War laid the foundations 
of the kingùorn of Italy. 
That ,vas one fact calculated to inspire hopes of a peace. 
The greater the number and strength of the allies, the g-reat- 
er, obviously, the pressure npon Russia and the probability 
of her listening to reason. But there \vas another event of 
a very different nature, the effect of ,vhich seenlcd at first 
likely to be all in favor of peace. This "
as the death of the 
man whom the united public opinion of Europe regarded as 
the author of the war. On 
larch 2d" 1855, the Emperor 
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icholas of Russia died of pulmonary apoplexy, after an at.. 
tack of influenza. In other days it \vonld hav'e been 
aid he 
had died of a broken heart. Perhaps the description \vould 
ha ve been more strictI y true than the terms of the Jned il"al 
report. It ,vas dOll btless the effect of utter disappointlnent, 
of the \vreck and ruin of hopes to w'hich a life's arnbition had 
been directed and a life's energy dedicated, '" hich left that 
franle of adan1ant open to the sudden dart of sickness. One 
of the UlOst relnarkaùle illustrations of an artist's genius de- 
voted to a political subject ,vas the cartoon \\Thich appeared 
in Punch, and \vhich \vas called" General Février turned 
Traitor." 1'he Ell1peror Kicholas had boasted that Russia 
had t\\'o generals on \\l'hon1 she could al\vays rely, General 
Janvier and General Février; and no\v tlH.
 I
l1g1ish artist 
represented General February, a skeleto)) ill r-tn
sian uni.. 
fornl, turning traitor, and laying his bony il'c-colJ hand on 
the heart of the Sovereign and betraying him to the tomb. 
But, indeed, it \vas not General February alone ,,'ho doonled 
Nicholas to dpath. The Czar died of broken hopes; of the 
recklessness that COlnes froln defeat and despair. lIe took 
no precautions against cold and exposure; he treated ,,'ith 
a tnagnaninlous disdain the renlonstrances of his phy
ieians 
and his fi'iends. As of 
lax Piccolomini in Schiller's noble 
play, 80 of hinl: men \vhispered that he "\vished to die. The 
Alma \vas to hinl \vhat Austerlitz ,vas to Pitt. Froln the 
InOnlent \vhen the uew's of that defeat ""as announced to him 
he no longer seenIcd to have hope of the canlpaign. lIe 
took the story of the defeat very nluch as Lord North took 
tbe surrender of Corn ,vallis-as if a bullet had struck him. 
Thenceforth he ,vas like one ,,,,holn the old Scotch phrase 
would describe as fey-one \",ho moved, spoke, and li\"ed 
under the shado\\T of conling death until the death canle. 
The ne\vs of the sudden death of the Ernperor created & 
profound sensation in England. 1\lr. Bright, at 
lanchester, 
shortly after rebuked ,,-hat he considered an ignoble levity 
in the rnanner of commenting on the event :unong SOUle 
of the English journals; but it is right to say that, on the 
whole, nothing could have been more decorous and dignified 
than the Juanner in \\"hich the English public generally re.. 
ceived the ne\vs that the country's great enemy \vas no more. 
At first there \vas, as \\'e ha\Te said, a COlnmon imprpssion that 
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Nicholas's son and successor, Alexander II., would be more 
anxious to make peace than his father had been. But this 
bope was soon gone. The new Czar could not venture to 
show himself to his people in a less patriotic light than his 
predecessor. The prospects of the allies were at the time 
remarkably gloomy. There must have seemed to the new 
Russian Enlperor considerable ground for the hope that dis- 
ea
e, and cold, and bad management would do more harn1 to 
the army of England, at least, than any Russian general could 
do. The Conference at Vienna proved a failure, and even in 
some respects a fiasco. Lord John Russell, sent to Vienna 
as our representative, ,vas instructed that the object he must 
hold in view was the admission of Turkey into the great 
fàtnily of European States. For this end there were fonf 
principal points to be considered-the condition of the Dan- 
ubian Principalities, the free navigation of the Danube, tbe 
limitation of Russian suprenlacy in the Black Sea, and the 
independence of the Porte. It was on the atteJnpt to lin}it 
Russian supremacy in the Black Sea that the negotiations 
became a failure. Russia would not consent to any proposal 
,,"hich could really have the .desired effect. She would agree 
to an arrangement between Turkey and herself, but this was 
exactl y "\\7 hat the Western Powers were determined not to 
allow. She declined to have the strength of her navy re- 
stricted; and proposed as a counter - resolution that the 
Straits should be opened to the war flags of all nations, so 
that if Russia were strong as a naval Power in the Black 
Sea, other Po\vers might be just as strong if they thought fit. 
Lord Palmerston, in a letter to Lord John Russell, dryly 
characterized this proposition, involving as it would the 
maintenance by England and France of permanent fleets in 
the Black Sea to counterbalance the fleet of Russia, as a 
" mauvaise plaisanterie." Lord Palmerston, indeed, believed 
no more in the sincerity of Austria throughout all these 
transactions than he did in that of Russia. The Conference 
proved a total failure, and in its failure it involved a good 
deal of the reputation of Lord John Russell. Like the French 
repre5entative, M. Drouyn de Lhuys,Lord John Russell had 
been taken by the proposals of Austria, and had supported 
them in the first instance; but when the Government at 
horne would not have them, he was still induced to remain a 
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member of the Cabinet, and even to condeInn in the House 
of Commons the recoIIlll1endations he had supported at Vi- 
enna. He ,vas charged by 
Ir. Disraeli with having en- 
couraged the Russian pretensions by declaring at a critical 
point of the negotiations that he ,vas disposed to favor ,r bat- 
ever arrangen}ent ,vould best preserve the honor of RU
8ia. 
"\Vhat has the representative of England," 
Ir. Disraeli in- 
dignantly asked," to do ,vith the honor of Russia ?" Lord 
John, had indeed, a fair reply. He could say with justice 
an
 good-sense that no 8ettlernent ,vas likely to be lasting 
,vhích simply forced conditions upon a great Po\ver like Rus- 
sia ,vithout taking any account of 'v hat is considered among 
nations to be her honor. But he ,vas not able to give any 
satisfactory explanation of his having approved the condi- 
tions in VÌenna ,'" hich he afterward condernned in "r est- 
minster. He explained in Pa.rlian1ent that he did, in the first 
instance, regard the Austrian propositions as containing the 
possible basis of a satisf:lctory and lasting peace; but that, 
as the Governnlent ,vould not. hear of them, he had rejected 
then} against his o""n judgment; and t ha.t he had after\\"ard 
been converted to the opinion of his colleagues and believed 
then1 inadmissible in principle. This ""as a sort of explana- 
tion Inore likely to alarll1 than to reassure the public. 'Vhat 
manner of danger, it ".as asked on all sides, nlay ""e not be 
placed in when our representati '''es do not know their own 
minds as to proper ternlS of peaee; ,,,hen they have no opin- 
ion of their o,,"n upon the 
u bject, but are loud in approval 
of certain conditions one day'" hleh they are equally loud 
in condemning the next? There ,vas a general impression 
throughout England that sonle of our statesnlen in office 
had never been sincerely in f:1\'or of the ,val" froln the first; 
that even still they ,,'ere cold, doubtful, and half- hearted 
about it, and that the honor of the country ".as not safe in 
such hands. The popular instinct, ,,,hether it ,vas right as 
to facts or not, was perfectly- sound as to inferences. 'Ve 
may honor, in n1any instances ""e mnst honor, the consci- 
entious scruples of a public n1an ,,,,ho distrusts the ohjects 
and has no faith in the results of some '\"ar in ,vhich his peo- 
ple are engaged. But such a loan has no business in the 
Government which has the conduct of the ,var. The mpu 
who are to carryon a ,var must have no doubt of its right- 
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fulness of purpose, and must not be eager to conclude it on 
any tern1S. In the very interests of peace itself they must 
be resolute to carryon the war until it has reached the end 
they sought for. 
Lord John Russell's remaining in office after these dis- 
closures ""as practically inl}Jossible. Sir E. B. Lytton gave 
notice of a direct yote of censure on "the nlinister charged 
with the negotiations at Vienna." But Russell anticipated 
the certain effect of a vote in the House of Comulons by 
resigning his office. This step, at least, extricated his col- 
leagues tì.om any share in the censure, although the recrilu- 
inations tbat passed on the occasion in l
arlialncnt were 
many and bitter. The vote of censure was, ho\vever, \vith- 
drawn. Sir William l\Ioles,,"orth, one of the mpst distin- 
guished of the school who ,,"pre since called Philosophical 
Radicals, succeeded him as Colonial Secretary; and the 
ministry earried one or two triumphant votes against 1\lr. 
Disraeli, )11'. J{oebuck, and other opponent
, or at least un- 
friendly critics. l\leanwhile the Enlperor of the French and 
his wife had paid a visit to London, and had been received 
with considerable enthusiasm. The Queen seems to have 
been very favorably ilnpressed by the Enlperor. She sin- 
cerely adn1Ïred him, and believed in his desire to rnaintain 
peaee as far as possible, and to do his best for the promotion 
of liberal principles and sound economic doctrines through- 
out Europe. The beauty and grace of the Enlpress like- 
wise greatly won over Queen Victoria. The Prince Consort 
seen1S to have been less impressed. He \vas, indeed, a be- 
liever in the sincerity and good disposition of the Eln}Jeror, 
but he found hiln strangely ignorant on n10st subjects, even 
the modern political history of England and France. Dur- 
ing the visit of the }{oyal fan1il y of England to France, and 
now ,vhile the Ernperor and En1press "rere in London, the 
sarne irnpression appears to have been left on the nlind of 
the Prince Consort. lIe also seenlS to have noticed a cer- 
tain barrack- room flavor about the Emperor's enlou'rage 
which \\
as not agreeable to his own ideas of dignity and re- 
finement. The Prince Consort appears to have judged the 
Emperor almost exactly as \ve know now that Prince Bis- 
marck did then, and as inlpartial opinion has judged him 
everywhere in Europe since that time. 
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The operations in the Crimea ,vere renew'ed with some 
vigor. The English army lost much by the death of its 
brave and manly commander-in -chief, Lord Raglan. He 
was succeeded by General Simpson, who had recently been 
sent out to the Crimea as chief of the staff, and \v hose ad- 
ministration during the short time that he held the com- 
mand ,,'as at least ,veIl qualified to keep Lord Raglan's 
memory green, and to prevent the regret for his death from 
losing any of its keenness. The French arrny had lost its 
first commander long before - the versatile, reckless, brill- 
iant soldier of fortune, St. Arnaud, ,vhose broken health had 
from the opening of the canlpaign prevented him from dis- 
playing any of the qualities which his earlier career gave 
men reason to look for under his cOlnn1an(1 After St. Ar- 
naud's death the command was transferred for a\vhile to 
General Canrobert, who, finding himself hardly equal to the 
task, resigned it in favor of General Pélissier. The Sardin- 
ian contingent had arrived, and had given adrnirable proof 
of its courage and discipline. On August 16th, 1855, the 
Russians, under General Liprandi, ulade a desperate effort 
to raise the siege of Sebastopol by an attack on the allied 
forces. 'fhe attack ,vas skilfully planned during the night, 
and was made in great strength. The French divisions had 
to bear the principal \veight of the attack; but the Sardin- 
ian contingent also had a prominent place in the resistance, 
and bore themselves ,vith splendid bravery and success. 
The attempt of the Russians was completely foiled; and all 
Northern Italy ,vas thro\vn into w'ild delight by the news 
that the flag of Piedmont had been carried to victory over 
the troops of one great European Po"Ter, and side by side 
with those of two others. The unanimous voice of the coun- 
try now approved and acclaimed the policy of Cavour, 
which had been sanctioned only by a yery narro,\"" majority, 
had been denounc2d from all sides as reckless and seu
eless, 
and had been carried out in the face of the nlost tremen- 
dous difficulties. It was the first great illustration of Ca- 
your's habitual policy of blended audacity and cool, f:'lr-see- 
ing judgrnent. It is a curious fact that the suggestion to 
send Sardinian troops to the Crimea did not originate in 
Cavour's O\\Tn busy brain. The first thought ('f it came up 
in the mind of a woman, Cavour's niece. The great states- 
1.-33 
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man was struck with the idea from the moment when she 
suggested it. He thougbt O\Ter it deeply, resolved to adopt 
it, and carried it to trinnlphant success. 
The repulse of tbe r.rchernaya was a heavy, indeed a fatal, 
stroke for the Russians. 'The siege had been progressing 
for some tÎIne with considerable activity. The French had 
drawn their lines nearer and nearer to the besieged city. 
The Russians, ho\vever, had also been throwing up fresh 
works, \v hich brought them nearer to tbe lines of the allies, 
and sometimes nlade the latter seem as if they \vere the be- 
sieged rather than the besiegers. The Ivialakoff to\ver and 
tbe 
Iamelon battery in frout of it became the scenes and 
the objects of constant struggle. The Russians n1ade des- 
perate night sorties again and again, and \vere al ways re- 
pulsed. On June 7th the English assaulted the quarries in 
front of the Redan, and the French attacked the .l\Iamelon. 
The attack on both sides \vas successful; but it ,vas follow- 
ed on the 18th of the sa.Tue l110nth by a desperate and whol- 
ly unsuccessful attack on the Redan and lVlalakoff batteries. 
'l"here was sorne Inisapprehension on the side of tbe French 
commander, which led to a lack of precision and unity in 
the carrying out of the enterprise, and it became, therefore, 
a failure on the part of both the allies. A pon1pous and ex- 
ulting address was issued by PI"ince Gortschako
 in which 
he informed the Russian army that the enemy had been 
beaten, driven back with enormous loss; and announced 
that the hour \vas approaching" \vhen the pride of the ene- 
my will be lowered, their armies swept from our soil like 
chaff blown away by the wind." 
On September 5th the allies rnade an attack almost simul- 
taneously upon the Malakoff and the Redan. It was agreed 
that as soon as the French had got possession of the l\Iala- 
koff the English should attack the Redan, the hoisting of 
the French flag on the former fort to be the signal for our 
men to move. The ]
rench were brilliantly successful ill 
their part of the attack, and in a quarter of an hour fron1 
the beginning of the attempt the flag of the empire ,vas 
floating on the parapets. The English then at once ad- 
vanced upon the Redan; but it was a very different task 
from that which the French had had to undertake. The 
French were near the l\lalakoff; the English "\vere very far 
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3\Vay from the Redan. The distance our soldiers had to 
traverse left them almost he]ples:sly exposed to the Russian 
fire. They stormed the parapets of the Redan despite all 
the difficulties of their attack; but they were not able to 
hold the place. The attacking party \vere far too snlall in 
numbers; re-enforcements did not COine in time; the English 
held their own for an hour against odds that might ha\pe 
seen1ed over\vheln1Ïngi but it was sinlply impossible for 
them to establish thenlsel ves in the Redan, and the ren1nant 
of them tbat could \vithdra \v had to retreat to the trenche
. 
It was only the old story of the ,var. Superb courage and 
skill of officers and men; outrageously bad generalship. 
The attack might have been rene,ved that day, but the Eng- 
lish commander- in- chief, General Simpson, declared \\"ith 
nãiveté that the trenches were too cro\vdcd for him to do 
anything. Thus the attack failed because there were too 
fe\\T men, and could not be rene\\"ed because there \vere too 
many. The cautious commander resolved to make another 
attelnpt the next morning. But before the morrow came 
there was nothing to attack. The Russians \vithdre\v d ur- 
ing the night froin the south side of Sebastopol. A bridge 
of boats had been constructed across the bay to connect the 
north and the south sides of the city, and across this bridge 
Prince Gortschakoff quietly \\?ithdre\v his troops. The bOIu- 
bardmellt kept up by the allies had been so terrible and so 
close for several day
, and their long-range guns w'ere so en- 
tirely superior to anything possessed by or, indeed, known 
to the Rus
ians, that the defences of the south side \vere be- 
ing irreparably destroyed. The Russian general felt that it 
would be irnpossible for him to hold the city much longer, 
and that to remain there was only useless \vaste of life. 
But, as he said in his o\vn deRpatch, "it is not Sebastopol 
which we bave left to them, but the burning ruins of the 
town, which we ourselves set fire to, having maintained the 
honor of the defence in such a manner that our great-grand- 
children may recall \vith pride the relnelnbrance of it and 
send it on to all posterity." It was some tin1e before the al- 
lies could venture to enter the abandoned city. The arsenals 
and powder-magazines were exploding, the flames \vere burst- 
ing out of every public building and every private house. 
The Russians had made of Sebastopol another l\Ioscow. 
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. With the close of that long siege, \vhich had lasted nearly 
a year, the ,var may be said to have ended. The brilliant 
episode of Kars, its splendid defence and its final surrender, 
was brought to its conclusion, indeed, after the fall of Se- 
bastopol; but, although it naturally attracted peculiar atten- 
tion in this country, it could have no eftèct on the actual 
fortunes of such a ,var. Kars ,vas defended by Colonel 
Fen\vick Willialns, an Engli8h officer, who had been sent, 
all too late, to reorganize the 'rurkish forces in Armenia after 
they had suffered a terrible defeat at the hands of the Rus- 
sians. Never, probably, had a man a more difficult task 
than that ,vhich fen to the lot of vVillianls. lIe had to con- 
tend against official stupidity, corruption, delay; he could 
get nothing done ,vithout having first to remove whole moun- 
tains of obstruction, and to quieken into life and Inovement 
an apathy ".hieh 
eemed like that of a paralyzed system. 
He concentrated his efforts at last upon the defence of Kdrs, 
and he held the place against over\vhelming I{ussian for
es, 
and against an enemy far more appalling, staryation it25elt: 
With his little garrison he repelled a tremendous attack of 
the Russian arrny under Generall\Iouravieff, in a battle that 
lasted nearly seven hours, and as the result of \vhich the 
Russians left on the fipld nlore than five thousand dead. He 
had to surrender at last to famine; but the veJ"Y arti\11es 
of surrender to ". hich the conqueror consented became the 
trophy of'Villiams and his men. The garrison \vere all,-,\\r- 
ed to leave the place with all the honors of ,var; and," 

 a 
testimony to the valorous resistance n1ade by the garri
on 
of Kars, the officers of all ranks are to ke
p their 
\\
orc\8." 
Williams and his English cOITIpanions-Colonel Lake, J.\:[

or 
Teesdale, Major Thornpson, and Dr. Sand \\7ith-had done as 
much for the honor of their country at the close of the war 
as Butler and N asmyth had done at its opening. rfhe cur- 
tain of that great drarna rose and fell upon a splendid scetle 
of English heroism. 
The war was virtual1y over. Austria had been exert.ltlg 
herself throughout its progress in the interests of peace, and 
after the faIl ofSebastopol she made a new effort \vith greater 
success. Two of the belligerents were, indeed, now anxious 
to be out of the struggle almost on any terms. These we}-e 
France and Russia. The new Emperor of 
ussia was no
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a man personally inclined for war; nor had he his father's 
overbearing and indonlÏtable telnper. He could not but see 
that his father had greatly overrated the nlÍlitary strength 
and resources of his country. He had accepted the \\'ar only 
as a heritage of necessary eviJ, with little hope of any good 
to come of it to Russia; and he \velcomed any chance of 
ending it on fair terrJ1s. France, or at least her Emperor, 
was all but deterluined to get back again in to peace. If 
England had held out, it is highly probable that she would 
bave had to do so alone. 
"or this, indeed, Lord Palnlerston 
was fully prepared as a last resource, sooner than submit to 
terms which he considered unsatisfactory. He said so, and 
be meant it. " I can fancy," Lord Palmerston \\rrote to Lord 
Clarendon in his bright, good-humored \vay, "ho\v I should 
be hooted in the House of Con1mons if I were to get up and 
say that \ve had agreed to an irnperfect and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. . .. I had better beforehand take the Chiltern 
Hundreds." Lord Pahnerston, ho\vever, had no occasion to 
take the Chiltern Hundreds; tbe Congress of Paris opened 
on February 26th, 1856, and on l\Iarch 30th the treaty of 
peace \vas signed by the plenipotentiaries of the Great Pow- 
ers. Prussia had been admitted to the Congress, which 
therefore represented England, 
"rance, Austria, Prussia, Tur- 
key, and Sardinia. 
The treaty began by declaring that Kars was to be re- 
stored to the Sultan, and that Sebastopol and al1 other 
places taken by the allies \"ere to be given back to Russia. 
The Sublime Porte \yas adInitted to participate in all the 
advantages of the public la\v and system of Europe. The 
other Po\vers engaged to respect the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Turkey. They guaranteed in common 
the strict observance of that engagement, and announced 
that they would in consequence consider any act tending 
to a violation of it as a question of general interest. The 
Sultan issued a firman for ameliorating the condition of his 
Christian subjects, and cOIDInunicated to tbe other Po\\yers 
the purposes of the firman "emanating spontaneously frol11 
his sovereign \\-"ill." No right of interference, it '" as di
- 
tinctly specified, was gi\pen to the other Powers by this 
concession on the Sultan's part. The article of the treaty 
which referl.ed to the Black Sea is of especial importal1f"P'. 
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"The Black Sea is neutralized; its ,vaters and its ports, 
thro\vn open to the Inercantile Inariue of every nation, are 
formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of ""ar, 
either of the Powers possessing its coasts or of any other 
Power, with the exceptions n1cntioned in articles fourteen 
and nineteen." The exceptions ouly reserved the right of 
each of the Po\vers to have the saIne nUluber of 8111a11 armed 
vessels in the Black Sea to act as a sort of D1aritin1e police 
and to protect the coasts. "fhe Sultan and the En1peror en- 
gaged to establish and rnaiutain no military or rnaritime 
arsenals in that sea. The navigation of the Danube was 
thrown open. In exchange for the to\\"ns restored to him, 
and in order more fully to secure the navigation of the 
Danube, the Elnperor consented to a certain reetification 
of his frontier in Bessarabia, the territory ceded hy Russia 
to be annexed to l\Ioldavia Hlldet" the suzerainty of the 
Porte. Moldavia and Wallaehia, eontinning under the sn- 
zerainty of the Sultan, \vere to enjoy an the privileges and 
imn1unities they already pos
e
8ed under the guarantee of 
the contracting Powers, but ,,'it h nò separate right of inter- 
vention in their affairs. The existing position of Servia \\yas 
assured. A convention respecting the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus ,vas n1ade by all the Po\vers. By this con ,'en- 
tion the Sultan maintained the ancient rule prohibit il1g 
ships of war of foreign Powers froln entering the Straits 
so long as the Porte is at peace. During time of peace the 
Sultan engaged to a,l iuit no foreign ships of war into the 
Bo
phorus or the Dardanelle
. The Sultan reserved to hiul- 
self the right, as in former time
, of delivering firmans of 
passage for light vessels under the flag of war employed in 
the service of foreign Powers; that is to say, of their diplo- 
matic missionR. A separate con ,'ention as to the Black Sea 
bet\veen Russia and 1\lrkey agreed that the contracting 
parties should have in that sea six light steaul - vessels of 
not more than 800 tons, and four stean} or sailing vessels 
of not more than 200 tons each. 
Thus the controversies about the Christian provinces, the 
Straits, and the Black Sea ,vere believed to be settled. The 
great central business of the Congress, however, was to as- 
sure the independence and the territorial integrity of Turkey, 
now admitted to a place in the family of European Stat
s. 
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As it did not seem clear to those most particularly con- 
cerned in bringing about this result that the arrangements 
adopted in full congress had been sufficient to guarantee 
Turkey from the enemy they most feared, there was a tri- 
partite treaty afterward agreed to bet\veen England, France, 
and Austria. This doculuent bears date in Paris, April 15th, 
1856; by it the contracting parties guaranteed jointly and 
severally the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, and declared that any infraction of the general treaty 
of l\Iarch 30th \\?ould be considered by them as casus belli. 
It is probable that not one of the three contracting parties 
was quite sincere in the making of this treaty. It appears 
to have been done, at the instigation of Austria, much less 
for the sake of Turkey than in order that she might have 
some understanding of a special kind with SOlne of the Great 
Powers, and thus avoid the semblance of isolation which she 
now especially dreaded, having Russia to fear on the one 
side, and seeing Italy already raising its head on the other. 
England did Dot particularly care about the tripartite treaty, 
which ,,"as pressed upon her, and ,,"hicb she accepted trust- 
ing that she lnight never have to act upon it; and France 
accepted it ,vithout any liking for it, probably without the 
least intention of ever acting on it. 
The Congress ""as also the means of bringing about a 
treaty bet\\Teen England and France and S\veden. By this 
engagement Sweden undertook not to cede to Russia any 
part of her present territories or any rights of fishery; and 
the two other Powers agreed to maintain S\veden by force 
against aggression. 
The Congress of Paris was remarkable, too, for the fact 
that the plenipotentiaries before separating came to an agree- 
ment on the subject of the right of search, and the rules gen- 
erally of maritime ,var. They agreed to the four foIIowing 
declarations: "First, privateering is and remains abolished. 
Second, the neutral flag covers enemies' goods, \\'ith the ex- 
ception of contraband of \var. Third, neutral goods, ,,"ith 
the exception of contraband of ""ar, are not liable to capture 
under an enemy's flag. Fourth, blockades, in order to be 
binding, must be effective; that is to say, maintained by a 
force sufficient really to prevent acccss to the enemy's coast." 
At the openiQg of the war Great Britain had already virtu. 
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ally given up the claims she once made against neutrals, and 
which were indeed untenable in the face of nlodern civiliza-- 
tion. She gladly agreed, therefore, to ratify, so far as ber 
declaration ,vent, the doctrines ,vhich would abolish forever 
the principle upon \vhich those and kindred claims once 
rested. It ,vas agreed, ho\vever, that the rules adopted at 
the Congress of Paris should only be binding on those States 
that had acceded or should accede to them. The Govern- 
ment of the United States had previously invited the great 
European Po\vers, by a circular, to assent to the broad doc- 
trine that free ships make free goods. At the instance of 
England, it \\-"as answered that the adoption of that doctrine 
must be conditional on America's renouncing the right of 
privateering. To this the United States raised some diffi- 
culty, and the declarations of the Congress were, therefore, 
made without America's assenting to them. 
vVith many other questions, too, the Congress of Paris oc- 
cupied itselí: At the instigation of Count Cavonr the con- 
dition of Italy was brought under its notice; and there can 
be no doubt thåt out of the Congress, and the part that Sar- 
dinia assulned as representative of Italian nationality, came 
tbe great succession of events which ended in the establish-- 
ment of a King of Ita1 y in the palace of the Quirinal. The 
adjustrnent of the condition of the Danubian Principalities, 
too, engaged much attention and discussion, and a highly in- 
genious arrangement was devised for the purpose of keeping 
those provinces from actual union, so that they might be co- 
herent enough to act as a rampart against Russia, \\Tithout 
being so coherent as to cause Austria any alarnl for her own 
some,vhat disjointed, not to say distracted, political system. 
All these artificial and complex arrangements presently fell 
to pieces, and the Principalities becanle in course of no very 
long tinle an independent State under an hereditary prince. 
But for the hour it. was hoped that the independence of Tur- 
key and tbe restriction of Russia, the security of the Chris- 
tian provinces, the neutrality of the Black Sea, and the clos- 
ing of the Straits against war vessels, had been bought by 
the war. 
England lost some twenty-four thousand nlen in the war; 
of whom hardly a sixth fell in battle or died of wounds, 
Cholera and other diseases gave grim account of the rest 
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Forty-one millions of money were added by the campaig"n 
to the national debt. Not much, it will be seen, was there 
in the way of mere military glory to show for the cost. Our 
fleets had hardly any chance of making their po\ver felt. 
The ships of the allies took Bonlarsund in the Baltic, aud 
Killburn in the Black Sea, and bombarded several places; 
but the "Tar was not one that gave a chance to a N el
on, 
even if a Nelson had been at hand. Among the accidental 
and unpleasant consequences of the calupaign it is ".orth 
mentioning the quarrel in ,vhich England became involved 
with the United States because of our Foreign Enlistment 
Act. At the close of Decelnber, 1854, Parliament hurriedly 
passed an Act authorizing the forlnation of a Foreign Legion 
for service in the ,var, and some S,,"is8 and Gernlans were 
recruited who never proved of the slightest service. Prus- 
sia and America both complained that the zeal of our re- 
cruiting functionaries outran the lilllits of discretion and of 
la\v. One of our consuls was actually put on trial at Co- 
logne; and America made a serious complaint of the enlist- 
ment of her citizens. England apologized; but the United 
States ""ere out of temper, and insisted on sending our min- 
ister, Mr. Crampton, away from \Vashington, and some little 
time passed before the friendly relations of the t\VO States 
were completely restored. 
So the Crimean War ended. It was one of the unlucky 
accidents of the hour that the curtain fell in the Crimea 
upon ,,-hat may be considered a check to the arms of Eng- 
land. There were not a few in this country who ,,"ould 
gladly have seen the peace negotiations fail, in order that 
England might thereby have an opportunity of reasserting 
her military supremacy in the eyes of Europe. Never dur- 
ing the calnpaign, nor for a long tilne before it, had England 
been in so excellent a condition for war as she \vas \vhen the 
warlike operations suddenly came to an end. The campaign 
had, indeed, only been a training-time for us after the un- 
nerving relaxation of a long peace. 'Ve had learned some 
severe lessons from it; and not unnaturally there ,vere im- 
patient spirits \vho chafed at the idea of England's having 
no opportunity of putting these lessons to account. It was 
but a mere chance that prevented us from accomplishing 
the capture of the Redan, despite the very serious disad van.. 
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iages ,vith which we "rere hanlpered in our enterprise, as 
compared with our allies and their sinlultaneous operation. 
With just a little better generalship the I{edan would have 
been taken; as it was, even with the generalship that we 
had, the next attempt would not have been likely to fail. 
But the Russians abandoned Sebastopol, and our principal 
ally was even more anxious for peace than the enemy; aud 
we had no choice but to accept the situation. The ,var had 
never been popular in France. It had never had even that 
amount of popularity which the French people accorded to 
their Eruperor's later enterprise, the campaign against Aus- 
tria. Louis Napoleon had had all he wanted. He had 
been received into the society of European sovereigns, and 
he had made what the E"rench public were taught to consid- 
er a brilliant campaign. It is surprising to anyone who 
looks caln1ly back now on the history of the Crimean 'Va1" 
to find what an extravagant amount of credit the Frellch 
army obtained by its share in the operations. Even in this 
country it was at the time an almost universal opinion that 
the French succeeded in everything th
y tried; that their 
system ,vas perfect; that their tactics ""ere beyond improve- 
ment; that they were a contrast to us in every respect. 
Much of this absurd delusion was no doubt the result of a 
condition of thin!!s amonO" us which no reasonable Engli
h- 

 
 . 
man would exchange for all the imaginary triumphs that a 
court historiographer ever celebrated. It ""as due to the 
fact that our system was open to the criticism of every pPJ) 
that chose to assail it. Not a spot. in our military organi- 
zation escaped detection and exposure. Every detail "Tas 
keenly criticised; every ,,"eakness was laid open to public 
observation_ 'Ve invited all the \\rorld to see ".here we 
were failing', and \vhat \\rere the causes of our failure. Our 
journals did the ,york for the military system of England 
that l\latthew Arnold says Goethe did for the political and 
social systellls of Europe-struck its finger upon the weak 
places, "and 
aid thou ailest here and there." 'Vhile the 
official and officious journals of the French empire were 
sounding pæans to the honor of the En1peror and his suc- 
cesses, to his generals, his officers, his con1missariat, his trans- 
port service, his soldiers, his camp, pioneers, and all, our lead- 
ing papers of all shades of politics were only occupied in 
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pointing out defects, and blaming those who did not instant- 
ly remedy them. Unpatriotic conduct, it may be said. 
\y, 
truly, if the conduct of the doctor be unfriendly ,\yhen he 
tells that \ve have the sYlnptoms of failing health, and warns 
us to take some measures for rest and renovation. Some of 
the criticisms of the English press \\rere undoubtedly inaccu- 
rate and rash. But their general effect ,vas bracing, health- 
ful, successful. Their imnlediate result \\raS that \vhich ha
 
already been indicated-to leave the English arnlY at the 
close of the campaign far better able to undertake prolonged 
and serious operations of war than it had been at any tilDe 
during the campaign's continuance. For the effect of the 
French system on the French army we should have to come 
down a little later in history, and study the workings of 1m- 
perialisnl as they displayed themselves in the confidence, the 
surprises, and the collapse of 1870. 
Still, there was a feeling of disappointment in this country 
at the close of the war. "fhis was partly due to dissatisfac- 
tion \vith the manner in ,vhich \ve had carried on the cam- 
paign, and partly to distrust of its political results. Our 
soldiers had done 8plendidly; but our generals and our sys- 
tem had done poorly indeed. Only one fÌrst-claRs reputation 
of a military order had come out of the war, and that ,vas 
by the common consent of the \vorld a\varded to a Russian 
-to General Todleben, the defender of Sebastopo1. No 
new name \\ras made on our side or on that of the French; 
and SOllIe promising or traditional reputations ,vere shatter- 
ed. The political results of the war were to tnany minds 
equally unsatisfying. We had gone into the enterprise for 
t\\PO things-to restrain the aggressive and aggrandizing 
spirit of Russia, and to secure the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Turkey as a Power capable of upholding herself \vith 
credit among the States of Europe. Eyents \\yhich happen- 
ed more than t,venty years later will have to be studied be- 
f()re anyone can form a satisfactory opinion as to the degree 
of 
ucceRS '\\yhich attended each of these objects. For the 
present, it is enough to Aay that there \vas not among 
thoughtful minds at the tilne a very strong conviction of 

uccess either way. Lord Aberdeen bad been n10dest in his 
estimate of "That the ,var would do. He had never had any 
heart in it, and he was not disposed to exaggerate its be- 
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neficent possibilities. He estimated that it might perhaps 
secure peace in the East of Europe for some t\venty -five 
years. His modest expectation was prophetic. Indeed, it a 
little overshot the mark. 1:\venty-t\vO years after the close 
of the Crimean calnpaigll Russia and Turkey were at war 
agaIn. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE REIGN. FIRST SURVEY. 


THE close of the Crimean War is a great landmark in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. This, therefore, is a convenient 
opportunity to cast a glance back upon the literary achieve- 
ments of a period so markedly divided in political interest 
from any that \vent before it. The reign of Queen Victoria 
is the first in 'v hich the constitu tional and Parliamentary 
system of governnlent came fairly and cornpletely into rec- 
ognition. It is also the reign which had the good fortune 
to witness the great luodern developnlent in all that relates 
to practical invention, and more especially in the application 
of science to the ,york of making communication rapid be- 
tween men. On land and ocean, in air and under the sea, 
the history of rapid travel and rapid interchange of nlessage 
coincides with that of the present reign. Such a reign 
ought to have a distinctive literature. So, in truth, it has. 
Of course it is somewhat bold to predict long and distinct 
renown for contemporaries or contemporary schools. But 
it may, perhaps, be assumed without any undue anlount of 
speculative venturesomeness that the age of Queen Victoria 
will stand out in history as the period of a literature as di

 
tinct froin others as the age of Elizabeth or Anne; although 
not, perhaps, equal in greatness to the latter, and far indeed 
below the fornler. At the opening of Queen Victoria's reign 
a great race of literary men bad come to a close. It is cu- 
rious to note ho\v sharply and completely the literature of 
Victoria separates itself from that of the era 'v hose heroes 
were Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth. Before Queen Vic- 
toria canle to the throne, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, and Keats 
were dead. Wordsworth lived, indeed, for many years after; 
80 did Southey and l\foore; aud Savage Landor died much 
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later still. But W ords,vorth, Southey, l\Ioore, and Landor 
had completed their literary ,vork before '''''lctoria came to 
the throne. Not one of them added a cubit or an inch to 
his intel1ectual stature from that ti1ne; some of them even 
did \\
ork \vhicb distinctly proved that their day was done. 
A ne\v and fresh breath "
as soon after breathed into litera- 
ture. Nothing, perhaps, is more remarkable about the bet- 
ter literature of the age of Queen 'Tictoria than its conlplete 
severance from the leadership of that ,y hich had gone before 
it, and its evidence of a fresh and genuine inspiration. It is 
a somewhat curious fact, too, very convenient for th
 pur- 
poses of this history, that tbe literature of Queen Victoria's 
time thus far divides itself clearly enough into t\VO parts. 
The poets, novelists, and historians ,vho "\\7ere making their 
fame with the beginning of the reign had done all their best 
work and made their mark before these later years, and w'ere 
followed by a ne\v and different school, dra\ying inspiration 
from ,,
holly different 
ources, and challenging conlparison 
as antagonists rather than disciples. 
We speak nO\\9 only of literature. In science the most re- 
markable developn1ents \vere reserved tt)r the later years of 
the reign. \Ve use the \vords "remarkable developnlents" 
in the historical rather than in the scientific sense. It 
,vould be hardly possible to overrate the benefits conferred 
upon science and the \vorld by some of the scientific D1en 
\\'ho made the best part of their f:
me in the earlier years of 
the reign. Some great nan1CS at once start to the menlory. 
'Ve think of Bre\vster, the experinlental philosopher, ,y ho 
combined in so extraordinary a degree the strictest severi- 
ty of scientific argument and form \vith a freedom of fancy 
and imagination \",hich lent picturesqueness to all his illus- 
trations, and invested his later \vritings e
pecially \vith an in- 
definable charm. "T e think of )lichael Faraday, the chem- 
ist and electrician, ,,,,ho kne\v so \vell ho,v to reconcile the 
boldest researches into the heightA and deeps of science with 
the sincerest spirit of i:tith and devotion; the rnemory of 
whose delightful ilnprovisations on the science he loved to 
expound must remain forever ,vith all ,,
ho had the privilege 
of hearing the unrivalled lecturer deliver his annual dis- 
courses at the Royal Institution. It is not likely that the 
n
me of Sir John Herschel, a gifted men1 ber of a gifted fam- 
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ily, would be forgotten by anyone taking even the hastiest 
glance at the science of our time-a family of whonl it may 
truly be said, as the German prose-poet says of his drealll- 
ing hero, that their eyes were among the stars and thei.. 
souls in the blue ether. Richard O\ven's is, in aoother field 
of kno\v ledge, a great reno\vn. Ow'en has been called the 
Cuvier of England and the N e\vton of natural history, and 
there cannot be any doubt that his researches and discov- 
eries as an anatomist and palæontologist haye marked a dis- 
tinct era in the development of the study to ,vhich he de- 
voted himself: Hugh lVliller, the author of "The Old Red 
Sandstone" and "The Testilllony of the Rocks," the devotee 
aud unfortunately the martyr of scientific inquiry, brought 
a fresh and brilliant literary ability, ahnost as untutored 
and spontaneous as that of his inlnlortal countryman, Rob- 
ert Burns, to bear on the exposition of the studies to ,vhich 
he literally saerificed his life. If, therefore, we say that the 
later period of Queen Victoria's reign is Jnore remarkable in 
science than the forrner, it is not because \\Te would assert 
that the n1en of this later day contributed in richer measure 
to the developrnent of human kno\\Tledge, and especially of 
practical science, than those of the earlier tÍ1ne; but it ,vas 
in the later period that the scipntific controversies sprang 
up, and the school arose which will be, in the historian's 
sense, most closely associated with the epoch. The value 
of the labors of men like Owen and Faraday and Brewster 
is often to be appreciated thoroughly by s("ientific students 
alone. What they have done is to be recorded in the his- 
tory of science rather than in the general and popular his- 
tory of a day. But the school of scientific thought \vhich 
Darwin founded, and in which Huxley and Tyndall taught, 
is the sn bject of a controversy which may be set do\vn a
 
nlelTIOrable in the history of the \vorld. All science and all 
comnlon life accepted with gratitude and without contest 
the contributions nlade to our knowledge by }1"araday ana 
Brewster; but the theories of Dar\vin divided the scientific 
world, the religious world, and indeed all society, into t\VO 
hostile canlps, and so became an event in history \vhich the 
historian can no more pass over than, in telling of the gro\vth 
of the United States, he could omit any mention of the 
great Civil War. Even in dealing with the growth of sci- 
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ence, it is on the story of battles that the attelition . of the 
outer "Torld must, to the end of time, be turned \vith the 
keenest interest. This is, one might almost think, a scien- 
tific law in itself; \vith \vhich it would be "Taste of time to 
quarrel. 
The earlier part of the reign was richer in literary genius 
than the later has thus far been. Of course the dividino- line 

 
,,
hich we dra,v' is loosely drawn, and may sometimes aIJpear 
to be capricious. Some of those \vho won their farne in the 
earlier part continued acti ve ,,"orkers, in certain instances 
steadily adding to their celebrity, through the succeeding 
years. The figure of Thon1as Carlyle is familiar still to all 
who live in the neighborhood of Chelsea. It "
as late in the 
reign of Victoria that Stuart 
lill came out for the first time 
on a public platform in London, after a life divided betw'een 
official \vork and the most various reading and study; a life 
divided, too, betw'een the seclusion of Blackheath and the 
more poetic seclusion of Avignon, among the nightingales 
whose song ,vas after\vard so Rweet to his dying ears. He 
· came, strange and shy, into a "Torld which knew hin1 only in 
his books, and to \vhich the gentle and grave derneanor of 
the shrinking and \vorn recluse seemed c,ut of keeping ,,,,ith 
the fearless brain and heart ,vhich his career as a thinker 
proved hiru to have. "fhe reign had run for forty years ,,,,hen 
Harriet l\lartineau ,vas taken from that beautiful and ro- 
mantic home in the bosoru of the Lake country to ,vhich her 
celebrity had dra,vn so many fanlOUS visitors for so long a 
tin1e. The renown of Dickens began with the reign, and bis 
death ""as sadly preJnature \vhen he died in his quaint and 
charming home at Gad's Hill, in the country of Falstaff and 
Prince Hal, some thirty-three years after. 1\lr8. Brow'ning 
passed a\vay yery prematurely; but it might \vell be con- 
tended that the fanle, or at least tbe popularity, of Robert 
Bro\vning belongs to this later part of the reign, even though 
his greatest "Tork belongs to the earlier. 'rhe author of the 
most brilliant and vivid book of travel kno\vn in our tl10dern 
English, " Eothen," n1ade a sudden reno\vn in the earlier part 
of the reign, and achieved a ne\\t and a different sort of rc- 
pute as the historian of the Crinlean War during the later 
part. Still, if ,ve take the close of the Crimean 'Var as an 
event dividing the reign thus far into two parts, we shall 
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find that there does seem a tolerably clear division between 
the literature of the two periods. We have, therefore, put 
in this first part of our history the men and \VOn1en \v ho had 
distinctl y made their mark in these foro1er years, and \v ho 
would have been falnous iffrom that time out they had done 
nothing n10re. It is with this division borne in mind that 
we describe the reign as more remarkable in the literature 
of the earlier and in the science of these later years. It is 
not rash to say that, although poets, historians, and novel- 
ists of celebrity can1e afterward, and may come yet, the lit- 
erature of our time gave its measure, as the French phrase 
is, in that earlier period. 
Alike in its earlier passages and in its later the reign is 
rich in historical labors. The nan1es of Grote, 
facaulay, 
and Carlyle occur at once to the mind when we survey the 
former period. Mr. Grote's history of Greece is, indeed, a 
monumental piece of work. It has all that patience and ex- 
haustive care which principally mark the German historians, 
and it has an earnestness which is not to be found generally 
jn the representatives of what Carlyle has called the Dryas- 
dust school. Grote threw himself completely into the life 
and the politics of Athens. It was said of hÎIn with some 
truth that he entered so thoroughly into all the political 
life of Greece as to become now and then the partisan of 
this or that public man. His own practical acquaintan.ce 
with politics was undoubtedly of great service to him. We 
have all grown somewhat tired of hearing the words of 
Gibbon quoted in which he tells us that" the discipline and 
evolutions of a n10dern battalion gave me a clearer notion 
of the phalanx apd the legion; and the captain of the Hamp- 
shire Grenadiers (the reader may smile) has not been use- 
less to the historian of the Roman En1pire." Assuredly the 
practical kno'\\"ledge of politics which Grote acquired during 
the nine or ten years of his Parliamentary career was of 
much service to the historian of Greece. It has been said, 
indeed, of him that he never could quite keep from règard- 
ing the struggles of parties in Athens as exactly illustrating 
the principles disputed bet ween the Liberals and the Tories 
in England. It does not seem to us, however, that his polit- 
ical career affected his historical studies in any way but by 
throwing greater vitality and nervoueness into bis descrip. 
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tÍODS of Athenian controversies. The difference bet\veen a 
man who bas mingled anywhere in the active life of politics, 
and one who only knows that life from books and the talk 
of others, is specially likely to show itself in such a study aß 
Grote's history. His political training 'ènabled Grote to see 
in tbe statesmen and soldiers of the Greek peoples nlen, 
and n9t trees, walking. It taught him bow to n}ake the dry 
bones live. 1\lr. Grote began life as what ,,"ould have been 
called in later years a Philosophical Radical. He was a 
close friend of Stuart :\lill, although he did not al \vays agree 
\vith :Mill in his opinions. During his Parliamentary career 
he devoted himsel
 for the most part, to the advocacy of the 
system of vote by ballot. He brought for\\pard a motion on 
the subject every session, as )lr. Charles Villiers did at one 
time for the repeal of the Corn-Ia\vs. He only gave up the 
House of Commons in order that he n}ight be free to com- 
plete his great history. He did not retain all his radical 
opinions to the end of his life 80 thoroughly as 
lill did, but 
o,vned ,vith a certain regret that in many ,vays his views 
had undergone modification, and that he gre\v less and less 
ardent for political change, less hoppful, ,ve may snppu
e, of 
the amount of good to Le done for hunlan happiness and 
virtue by the spread and ßlovement of ,vhat are no\v called 
ad vanced opinions. It nlust be o\vned that it takes a very 
vigorous and elastic mind to enable a lllan to resist the 
gro\\Pth of that natural and physical tendency to"Tard con- 
servatism or reaction ,\\phich comes with advancing years. 
It is as well for society, on the "Thole, that this should be so, 
and that the elders, as a rule, should form then}scl ves into a 
guard to challenge very pertinaciously all the e:lger clain}s 
and demands for change n}ade by hopeful anti restless youth. 
No one ,,,"ould more readily have adluitted the ad vantage 
that lllay con}e fronI this comnlon la,," of lifè than Grote's 
friend, l\Iill; althoagh l\Iill remained to the close of his ca- 
reer as full of hope in the nlovement of liberal opinions as 
he had been in his boyhood; still, to quote from SOine noble 
\\yords of Schiller, "reverencing as a man the dreanls of his 
youth." In his later years Grote withdre\v fronl all connec- 
tion "Tith active political controversy, and ""as, indeed, curi- 
ously ignorant of the very bearings of 80me of the greate
t 
questions around the settlement of 'v hicb the passions and 
1.-34 
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interests of another hemisphere were brought into fierce and 
vast dispute. 
We have already had occasion more than once to speak 
of Macaulay, the great Parliamentary debater and states- 
man. It is the less necessary to say luuch of him as a 
historian; for 
lacaulay "rill be remelnbered rather as a 
man who could do Inany things brilliantly than as t1)e au- 
thor of a history. Yet l\Iacaulay's "History of England," 
whatever its defects, is surely entitled to rank as a great 
work. We do not kno\v whether grave scholars will regard 
it as to the honor of the book or the reverse, that it was by 
far the most popular historical e
sa y ever prod uced by an 
Englishman. 'rhe successive volumes of lVlacaulay's "His- 
tory of England" \vere run after as the W averley Novels 
might have been at the zenith of their author's fame. Liv.. 
ing England talked for the time of nothing but lVlacaulay's 
"England." Certainly history had never before in our 
country been treated in a style so well calculated to ren- 
der it at once popular, fascinating, and fashionable. Every 
chapter glittered \vith vivid and highly colored description. 
On almost every page ,vas found some sentence of glowing 
eloquence or gleaming antithesis, which at once lent itself 
to citation and repetition. Not one \vord of it could have 
failed to convey its n1eaning. The whole stood out in an 
atmosphere clear, bright, and incapable of Inisty illusion as 
that of a S\viss lake in snn1mer. No shade or faint haze 
of a doubt appeared anywhere. 'rhe admirer of l\Iacaulay 
had all the comfort in his studies that a votary of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church may have. lIe had an infallible guide. 
He had no need to vex hin1self ,vith doubt, speculation, or 
even conjecture. This absolute certainty about everything 
was, beyond question, one great source of 1\Iacaulay's popu.. 
larity. That resolute conviction ,,'hich readers of a more 
intellectual class are especiaIIy inclined to distrust has the 
same charm for the ordinary reader that it has for children, 
who never care to hear any story if they suppose the nar.. 
rator does not know all about it in such a way as to render 
question or contradiction impossible. But although this 
was one of the causes of l\Iacaula y's popularity, it \vas not 
the most substantial cause. The brilliancy of his style, the 
variety and aptness of his illustrations, and the anin1ated 
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manner in ,,"hich he contrived to set his ideas of men, places, 
and events before the reader-these were amOIJO' the sources 
ö 
of success to which his admirers must look \vith the greatest 
satisfactioh. It is of late somewhat the fashion to disparage 
l\Iacaulay. He was a popular idol so long that in the natu- 
ral course of things it has come to him to have his title to 
worship, or even to faith, very generally questioned. Tü 
be unreasonably admired by one generation is to incur the 
certainty of being unreasonably disparaged by the next. The 
tendency of late is to assume that because :\Iacaulay \vas 
brilliant be must necessarily be superficial. But l\lacaulay 
was Dot superficial. He was dogmatic; he ,vas full of prej- 
udice; he ,vas in all respects a better advocate than judge; 
he ""as wanting in the calm, impartial balancing faculty 
which a historian of the higbest class ought to have; but 
be was not superficial. No man could Inake out a better 
and stronger case for any side of a controversy which he 
,vas led to espouse. He was not good at dra \ving or explain- 
ing complex characters. He loved, indeed, to picture con.. 
tradictory and paradoxical characters. Nothing deligbted 
hin1 more than to thro\v off an anirnated description of some 
great persol1, \vho having been sho\vn in the first instance 
to possess one set of qualities in extreme prominence, ,vas 
then sho\vn to have a set of exactly antagonistic qualities in 
quite eq ual prominence. This ,vas not describing a complex 
character. It was Inerely embodying a paradox. It was to 
" solder close," as Tinlon of Athens says, "impossibilities and 
make them kiss." There "ras something too D1uch of trick 
about this, although it ,vas often done with so much po\ver 
as to bewilder the better judgment of the caln1est reader. 
But \vhere 
Iacaulay happened to be fight in his view of a 
1nan or an event, he rnade his convictions clear "7ith an inl- 
pressiveness and a brilliancy such as no rllodern \vriter has 
surpassed. The \\"orld O\\Tes him sOlnething for having pro- 
tested by precept and example against the absurd notion 
that the" dignity of history" required of historians to be 
grave, pompous, and dull. He ,vas not a Gibbon, but he 
wrote ,,,,ith all Gibbon's delight in the picturesqueness of a 
subject, and Gibbon's resolve to fascinate as "Tell as to in- 
struct his readers. l\Iacaulay's history tries too much to be 
a historical portrait gallery. The dangers of such a style 
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do not need to be pointed out. They are amply illustrated 
in l\lacaulay's sparkling pages. But it is something to know 
that their splendid qualities are far more conspicuous still 
than their defects. Perhaps very recent readers .of history, 
too, may feel disposed to be grateful to lVlacaulay for having 
\vritten without any profound philosophical theory to ex- 
pound. He told history like a story. He warmed up as he 
went along, and grew enamored, as a romancist does, of this 
character and angry with tbat other. No doubt he fre- 
quently thus did harm to the trustworthiness of his narra- 
tive where it had to deal with disputed questions, although 
he probably enhanced tbe charn1s of his anirnated style. But 
he did not set out with a nlission to expound some theory 
as to a race or a tendency, and therefore pledged beforehand 
to bend all facts of the physical, the political, and the moral 
world to the duty of bearing witness for him, and proclaim- 
ing the truth of his message to nlankind. 
l\Iacaulay ,vas not exactly what the Gern1ans would can 
a n1any - sided Illan. He never was anything but the one 
l\Iacaulay in all he did or atten1pted. But he did a great 
many things well. Nothing that he ever atten1pted was 
done badly. He ,vas as successful in the cOll1position of a 
pretty valentine for a little girl as he was in his history, his 
essays, bis "Lays of Ancient ROllie," and his Parlialnentary 
speeches. In everything he attempted he ,vent very near to 
that success which true genius achieves. In everything he 
just fell short of that achievement. But be 80 nearly at- 
tained it that the reader \""ho takes up one of )lacaulay's 
books or speeches for the first time is ahuost sure to believe, 
under the influence of tbe instant impression, that the genu- 
'ne inspiration is there. J.\;Iacaula y is understood to have for 
a long tin1e thought of \vriting a romance. If he had done 
80, we may feel sure that many intelligent readers ,,,,,ou]d 
have believed, on the first perusal of it, that it was almo
t 
on a level with Scott, and only as the first impression grad u- 
ally faded, and they came to read it over again, have Iouna 
out that Macaulay was not a Scott in fiction any more than 
he was a Burke in eloquence or a Gibbon in history. He 
filled for a long time a larger space in the pu hlic nlind than 
any other literary man in England, and his style greatly af- 
fected literary men. But his influence did not pierce deeply 
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down into public feeling and thought as that of one or t,\"O 
other men of the saIne period undoubtedly did, and does still. 
He did not ilnpress the very soul of English feeling as )lr. 
Carlyle, for example, has done. 
No influence suffused the age from first to last Inore stronO'- 

 
Iy than that of Tholnas Carlyle. England's very \vay of 
thinking ,vas at one time profoundly affected by Carlyle. 
He introdnced the English people to the great GerInan au- 
thors, very much as Lessing had introduced the Gerrnalls to 
Shakspeare and the old English ballads. Carlyle \vrote ill 
a style ,,'hich ,,"as so little like that ordinarily accepted as 
English, that the best thing to be said for it \\Y3S that it \V'3S 
not exactly German. At one time it appeared to be so COIn- 
pletely n10nlded on that of Jean Paul Richter, that not a fe,\" 
persons doubted \vhether the ne\V-COnler really had any ideas 
of his o'\"n. But Carlyle soon proved that he could think 
for himself; and he very often proved it by thinkiug \\"rong. 
There was in him a strong, deep vein of the poetic. Long 
after he had evident.ly settled do\\"n to be a ,,"riter of prose 
and nothing else, it still seemed to many that his true sphere 
was poetry. The grim seriousness "yhich he had taken fron1 
his Sc.ottish birth and belongings ,vas made hardly less grim 
by the irony ,vhich continuaIIy glealned or sco,,"led through 
it. rfruth and force \\'ere the deities of Carly Ie's especial 
,,"orship. "The ete:'nal verities" sat on the top of his Olyrn- 
pus. To act out the truth in life, and make others act it ont, 
\\"ould require some force n10re strong, ubiquitou
, ant1 pene- 
trating than \ye can well obtain from the sIo,\" delibct'ations 
of an ordinary Parlialnent, \\Tith its debates and divisions and 
everlasting formulas. Therefore, to enforce his eternal \'eJ'i- 
ties, Carlyle al\vays preached up and yearned for the strong 
man, the poem in action, ""horn the "porld in onr day had not 
found, and perhaps could not appreciate. If thi
 Inan \\'erE 
found, it ,vould be his duty and his privilege to drill ns all as 
in SODle vast camp, and compel us to do the right thing to his 
dictation. It cannot be doubted that this preaching of the di- 
vine right offorce had a serious and sometimes a very detri- 
mental effect upon the public opinion of England. It degener- 
ated often into affectation, alike ,vith the teacher and the dis- 
ciple
. But the influence of Carlyle in preaching earnestness 
and t,ruth,in art and letters and everything else, had a healthy 
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and very remarkable effect entirely outside tbe regions of 
the moralist, who in this country at least has a]\vays taught 
the same lesson. It is not probable that individual men 
were made luuch more truthful in England by Carlyle's glo-- 
rification of the eternal verities than they would have been 
,vithont it. But his influence on letters and art was pecul- 
iar, and \vas not evanescent. Carlyle is distinctly the found- 
er of a school of history and a school of art. In the mean 
\\Thile ""e nlay regard him simply as a great author, and treat 
his books as literary studies, and not as gospels. 'rhus re- 
garded, \ve shall find that he writes in a style whieh every 
sober critic would feel bound to condenln, but \"hieh nev- 
ertheless the soberest critic is forced continually, despite of 
himself and his rules, to admire. li-'or out of the strange jar- 
gon which he seems to have deliberately adopted, Carlyle 
has undoubtedly constructed a \\"onderfìllJy expressive me- 
dium in w hicb to speak his words of renlo11strance and ad- 
monition. It is a mannerism, but. a mannerisln into \\,hieh 
a great deal of the individuality of the Ulan seems to have 
entered. It is not wholly affectation or superficiality. Car- 
lyle's o\vn soul seems to speak out in it nJore freely and 
strenuously than it would in the ordinary English of socie- 
ty and literature. No tongue, says Richter, is eloquent save 
in its own language; and this strange language ,vhich he 
has made for hinlself does real1y appear to be the native 
tongue of Carlyle's powerful and Inelancholy eloquence. 
Carlyle is endowed \vith a nlarvellous power of depicting 
stormy scenes and rugged, daring natures. At times strange, 
wild, piercing notes of the pathetic are heard through his 
strenuous and ñerce bursts of eloquence, like the wail of a 
clarion thrilling bet,,"een the blasts of a 
torm. His history 
of the French Revolution is history read by lightning. Of 
this remarkable book John Stnart l\Iill snpplied the princi- 
pal material; for Mill at one time thought of writing a his- 
tory of the Revolution hinlself, bnt, g-iving np the idea, placed 
the materials he had collected at the service of Carlyle. Car- 
lyle used the materials in his ow'n way. He is indebted to 
no one for his method of making up his history. With all 
its defects, the book is one of the ",ery finest our age has 
produced. Its characters stand out like portraits by Rem.. 
brandt. Its cro\\7ds live and Dlove. The picture of Mira' 
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bean is worthy of the hand of the great German poet who 
gave us 'Vallenstein. But Carlyle's style has introduced 
into this country a thoroughly false method of ,vriting his- 
tory. It is a method \vhicb has little regard for the" dry 
light" which Bacon approved. It ,yorks under the varying 
glare of colored lights. Its purpose is to express scorn of 
one set ûf ideas and men, and admiration of another. Giyen 
the man we adlnire, then all his doings and \vays must be 
admirable; and tbe historian proceeds to work thi
 princi- 
ple out. Carlyle's .l\Iirabeau is as truly a creature of ro- 
llJanCe as the J\Ionte Cbristo of Dumas. This wa y of 0'0- 

 
ing to "york became even more apparent, as the mannerisms 
became more incessant, in Carlyle's later writings-in the 
"Frederick the Great," for example. The reader dares not 
trust such history. It is of little value as an instructor in 
the lessons of the times and events it deals "Tith. It only 
tells us what Carlyle thought of the times and the events, 
and the Inen \\7 ho \vere the chief actors in them. Nor does 
Carlyle bequeath many new ideas to the ,,,"orld which he 
stirred by his storlllY eloquence. That falsehood cannot pre- 
vail o'"er truth in the end, nor simulacra do the work of re- 
alities, is not, after all, a lesson \v hich earth can be said to 
bave ,vaited for up to the nineteenth century and the com- 
ing of Carlyle; and yet it would be hard to point to any 
otber philosophical outcome of J\Ir. Carly1e's teaching. His 
value is in bis eloquence, his po\ver, his passion, and pathos; 
his stirring and life-like pictures of human character, \\7 bethel' 
faithful to the bistorical originals or not; and tbe vein of 
poetry '\" hich runs through all his best writings, and some- 
times makes even the least sympathetic reader believe that 
he has to do "Tith a genuine poet. 
In strongest contrast to the influence of Carlyle may be 
set the influence of 3lil1. Except ,vhere the professed teach- 
en
 of religious creeds are concerned, there can be found no 
other man in the l.eign of Victoria ,vho had anything like the 
influence oyer Engli
h thought that l\lill and Carlyle pos- 
sessed. l\Iill ,vas a devoted believer in the possibilities of 
human nature and of liberty. If Rousseau '\YRS the apostle 
of afHiction, :i\lill \\"as surely the a}Jostle of freedom. He be- 
lieved that hunlan society might be brought to something 
Dot far removed from perfection by the influence of educa- 
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tion and of freedom acting on the best impulses and disci- 
plining the emotions of men and women. l\lill was a strange 
blending of political economist and sentimentalist. It \\?as 
not altogether in humorous exaggeration that somebody said 
he was l\dam Smith and Petrarch in one. The curious se. 
elusion in which he was brought up by his father, the 'VOl). 
derful discipline of study to which in his very infancy he 
was subjected, \vonld have n1ade something strange and 
striking out of a commonplace nature; and l\lill \\'as in any 
case a n1an of genins. There ,vas an antique sin1}Jlicity and 
purity about his life which removed hin1 altogether ii'om the 
ways of ordinary society. But the defect of his teaching as 
an ethical guide was that he made too little allowance for 
tbe influence of ordinary society. He al \VaY8 seemed to act 
on the principle that with true education and noble exau1ple 
the most comrnonplace men could be persuaded to act like 
heroes, and to act like heroes al ways. "fhe great service 
which he rendered to the world in his" Political Economy" 
and his" System of I.Jogic" is of course independent of his 
controverted theories and teachings. These works "Tonld, 
if they were all he had written, place him in the very front 
rank of English thinkers and instructors. But these only 
represent half of his influence on the public opinion of his 
time. His faith in the principle of human liberty led him to 
originate the moveJnent for what is called the emancipation 
of women. Opinions will doubtless long differ as to the ad. 
vantages of the movement, but there can be no possible dif- 
ference of judgment as to the power and fascination of l\'Iill's 
advocacy and the influence he exercised. He did not suc- 
ceed, in his admirable essay" On Liberty," in establishing 
the rule or principle by which men may decide between the 
fight of free expression of opinion and the right of authority 
to ordain silence. Probably no precise boundary line can 
ever be drawn; and in this, as in so much else,la\v-rnakers 
and peoples must be content witb a compron1Ïse. But Mill's 
is at least a noble plea for the fullest possible liberty of ut.. 
terance; and he has probably carried the argument as far as 
it ever can be carried. There never was a more lucid and 
candid reasoner. The most difficult and abstruse questions 
became clear by the light of his luminous exposition. Some. 
thing, too, of human interest and sympathy became infused 
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into the most seemingly arid discussions of political econ.. 
omy by the virtue of his emotional and half poetic nature. 
It was \\Ten said of him that be reconciled political econon)Y' 
,,,,itb hnn1an feeling. His style \vas clear as light. l\Iill, said 
one of his critics , lives in light. Sometimes his lan<Y'uacre 

 0 0 
rose to a noble and dignified eloquence; here and there are 
passages of a grave, keen irony. Into the questions of relig- 
ious belief \\"hich arise in connection with bis works it is no 
part of our business to enter; but it may be relnarked that 
his latest \vritings seem to show that his vie\vs were under- 
going much Dlodification in his closing years. His oppo- 
nents would have allowed as readily as his supporters that 
no man could have been more sincerely inspired \vith a de- 
Rire to arrive at the truth; and that none could be more res- 
olute to follow the course which his conscience told him to 
be right. He carried this resolute principle into his warm- 
est controversies, and it was often remarked that he usually 
began by stating the case of the adversary better than the 
adversary could have done it for himself: Applying to his 
own character the same truthful method of inquiry \vhich he 
applied to others, l\lill has given a very accurate description 
of one, at least, of tbe qualities by which be was able to ac- 
complish so much. He tells us in bis Autobiography that 
he had from an early period considered that the most useful 
part he CQuld take in the domain of thought \\"as tbat of an 
interpreter of original thinkers, and mediator bet ween them 
and the public. "I had always a humble opinion of my own 
powers as an original thinker, except in abstract science 
(logic, metaphJTsics, and the theoretic principles of political 
economy and politics), but thought myself much superior to 
most of my contemporaries in willingness and ability to learn 
from everybody; as I found hardly anyone who made such 
a point of examining what was said in defence of all opin- 
ions, however ne\v or however old, in the conviction that 
aven if they were errors-there might be a substratum of truth 
underneath them, and that in any case the discovery of ,,,,hat 
it was that made tbem plausible ,vould be a benefit to 
truth." This ''''as not assuredly Mill's greatest merit, but it 
was, perhaps, bis most peculiar quality. fIe was an original 
thinker, despite his own sincere disclaimer; but be founded 
no I1
W system. He could be trusted to examine and ex- 
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pound any system with the most perfect fairness and can- 
dor; and, even w here it was least in harmony with his own 
ideas, to do the fullest justice to everyone of its claims. 
IIal"l"iet l\Iartineau's career as a woman of letters and a 
teacher began, indeed, before the reign of Queen Victoria, but 
it ,vas carried on almost without interruption during nearly 
forty years of the reign. She was political economist, novel- 
ist, historian, biographer, and journalist; and in no path did 
she fail to make her mark. Few WOlnen could have turned 
to the occupations of a political writer under greater phys- 
ical dis
dvantages; and no man in this line of life, however 
wen furnished by nature with physical and intellectual qual- 
ifications for success, could have done better work. She 
wrote some exquisite little stories, and one or two novels of 
more anlbitious character. It is praise enough to give them 
when we say that, although fiction certainly was not work 
for which she was most especially qualified, yet what she 
did seems to be destined to live and hold a place in our lit- 
erature. She was, so far as \ve know, the only Englishwom- 
an who ever achieved distinct and great success as a writer 
of leading articles for a daily newspaper. Her strong preju- 
dices and dislikes prevent her from being al wa ys regarded 
as a trustworthy historian. Her" History of the Thirty 
Years' Peace "-for it may be reg-arded as wholly hers, al- 
though Charles J{night began it-is a work full of vigorous 
thought and clear description, ,vith here and there passages 
of genuine eloquence. But it is marred in its effect as a 
trustworthy narrative by the manner in which the authoress 
yields here and there to inveterate and wholesale dislikes; 
and sometimes, though not so often or so markedly, to an 
overwrought hero-worship. Miss Martineau had, to a great 
extent, an essentially masculine mind. She was often re- 
proached with being unfelninine; and assuredly she would 
have been surprised to hear that there was anything woman- 
ish in her way of criticising public events and men. Yet in 
reading her" History" one is sometimes amused to find that 
that partisanship which is commonly set down as a specially 
feulinine quality affects ber estimate of a stateslnan. Hers 
is not by any means the Carlylean way of starting with a 
theory and finding all virtue and glory in the man who 

eems to embody it, and all baseness and stupidity in his 
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opponents. But when she takes a dislike to a particular 
individual, she seems to assume that ,vhere he ,vas ,\yrong 
he must have been wrong of set nlalign purpose, and that 
,vhere he chanced to be in the right it ,vas in D1istake, and 
in despite of his own greater inclination to be in the wTong. 
It is fortunate tbat these dislikes are not many, and also 
that they soon show themselves, and therefore cease to be 
seriously misleading. In all other respects the book ,,,ell 
deserves careful study. The life of the woman is a study 
still more deeply interesting. Others of her sex there were 
of greater genius, even in her o,vn tilDe; but no English- 
woman ever followed with such perseverance and success a 
career of literary and political labor. · 
"The blue-peter has long been flying at my foremast, and, 
now that I am in my ninety-second yeft1
, I n1ust soon expect 
the signal for sailing." In this quaint and cheery way 
Iary 
Somerville, many years after the period at which we have 
now arrived in tbis work, described her condition and her 
quiet \\yaiting for death. No one surely could have better 
earned the right to die by the ]a bors of a long life devoted 
to the education and tbe improvement of her kind. 1tlary 
Somerville has probably no rival alTIong \\yomen as a scientif- 
ic scholar. Her summary of Laplace's" l\lécaniql1e Céleste," 
hel
 treatise on tbe "Connection of the Physical Sciences," 
and her" Physical Geography," would suffice to place any 
student, man or woman, in the foren10st rank of scien tific ex- 
pounders. The" Pbysical Geography" is the only one of 
Mrs. Somerville's remarkable ,vorks which ,vas published in 
the reign of Queen Victoria; but the publication of the oth- 
er two preceded the opening of the reign hy so short a time, 
and her career and her fame so entirely belong to the Vic- 
torian period, tbat, even if the" Physical Geography" had 
never been published, she must be included in this history. 
"I was intensely an1bitious," 1\lrs. Somerville says of herself 
in her earlier days," to excel in something, for I felt in my 
own breast tbat women were capable of taking a higher 
place in creation tban that assigned to them in my early 
days, which was very low." It is not exaggeration to say 
that }Irs. Somerville distinctly raised the ",'"orld's estimate 
of woman's capacity for the severest and the loftiest scien- 
tific -pursuits. She possessed the most extraordinary power 
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of concentration, amounting to an entire absorption in the 
subject w'hieh she happened to be studying, to the exclusion 
of all disturbing sights and sounds. She had in a snprenle 
degree that ,vhich Carlyle calls tbe first quality of genius, 
an immense capa("ity for taking trouble. She had also, hap" 
pily for herself
 all irnrnense capacity for finding enjoyment 
in almost everything: in new places, people, and thoughts; 
in the old fanJiI iar scenes and friends and associations. IIers 
was a noble, calm, fully-rounded lite. She \vorked as stead- 
fastly and as eagerly in her scientific studies as Harriet 1\1 a 1"- 
tineau did with her econon1ics and her politicR; but she had 
a more cheery, lesR sensitive, less eager and impatient nature 
than Harriet l\lartineau. She was able to pursue her most 
intricate calculations after she had passed her ninetieth year; 
and one of her chief regrets in dying was that she should 
not" live to see the distance of t he earth from the snn de- 
termined by the transit of Venns, alld t hp !"ùu rce of the mo
t 
renowned of rivers, the discovery of "" h ie h \v i II immortalize 
the name of Dr. I
ivingstone." 
The paths of the two poets who first sprang into fame in 
the present reign are strangely remote from each other. 
1\1r. Tennyson and 1\lr. Browning are as unlike in style and 
choice of subject, and indeed in the whole spirit of theil" 
poetry, as Wordsworth and Byron. 1\lr. Tennyson deals 
with incident and picturesque form, and graceful legend, 
and \vith so much of doubt and thought and yearning nlel- 
ancholy as \vould belong to a refined and cultured intellect 
under no greater stress or strain than the ordinary chances 
of life among educated Englishmen might be expeeted to 
impose. He has revived with great suceess the old Arthu- 
rian legends, and made thenl a part of the living literature of 
England. But the knights and ladies whom he paints are 
refined, graceful, noble, ,vithout roughness, without wild or, 
at all events, cornplex and distracting passions. It may per- 
haps be said that 1'ennyson has taken for hig province all 
the beauty, all the nobleness, all the feeling that lie near to 
or on the surface of life and of nature. His ohject might 
seem to be that which I.Jcssing declared the true object of 
all art, "to delight ;" but it is to delight in a some\vhat nar- 
rower sense than was the meaning of I.Jessing. Beauty, mel- 
ancholy, and repose are the elements of Tennyson's poetry. 
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There is no storm, no conflict, no complication. Mr. Brov,rn- 
ing, on the other hand, delights in perplexed proble1l1s of 
character and life-in studying the effects of strange COll- 
trasting forces of passion cOining into play under peculiar 
and distracting conditions. All that lies beneath the sur- 
face; all tbat is out of the common track of en10tion; all 
that is possible, that is poetically conceivable, but that the 
outer air and the daily walks of life never see, this is what 
specially attracts 1\11". Browning. In Tennyson a knight of 
King Arthur's Dlythical court has the emotions of a pol- 
ished English gentleman of our day, and nothing 1110I"e. 1\11". 
Bro,vning ,voulc1 prefer, in treating of a polished Englisb 
gentlenlan of our day, to exhibit him under sorne conditions 
,vhich should dra\\T out in hilll all the strange elementary 
passions and conlplications of erllotion tbat lie far dO\\Tn in 
deeps below the surface of the best ordered civilization. 
The tendency of the one poet is naturally to fall now' and 
then into the sweetly insipid; of the otber, to \\rander a \vay 
into the tangled regions of the grotesque. It is, perhaps, 
only natural that under such conditions the one poet should 
be profoundly concerned for beauty of form, and the latter 
ahnost absolutely indifferent to it. No poet has more fin- 
ished beauty of style and exquisite charn} of melody than 
Tennyson. None certainly can be more often ,vanting in 
grace of form and delight of 80ft sound than 
lr. Bro\vning. 
There are many passages and even Dlany poeIns of Bro\vn- 
· ing \vhich show that the poet could be luelodious if he 
'\Tould; but he seems sonletinles as if he took å positi re de- 
light in perplexing the reader's ear with harsh, untuneful 
sounds. 1\lr. Browning commonlr allo,,'s the stuùy of the 
purely psychological to absorb too nluch of his IllOOt1S antl 
of his genius. It has a fascinat.ion for hiln \vhich he is seen)- 
ingly unable to resist. He makes of his poenls too often 
mere searchings into strange deeps of human character and 
hunlan error. He seldom abandons himself altogether to 
the inspiration of the poet; he hardly e\Ter desel"\res the defi- 
nition oî the minstrel given in Goethe's ballad \vho "sings 
but as the sona-bird sinO's." l\loreo\'pr , 1\1... Bro\vnill!! ha
 

;:":) L.J 
an almost morbid. taste for the grotesqne; he is not unfre- 
quentlya sort of poetic CaHot. It ha
 to be added that :\lr. 
Browning is seldom easy to uIHler:,tancl, alld that there are 
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times when he is only to be understood at the expense of as 
much thought and study as one might give to a controvert- 
ed passage in an ancient author. This is a defect of art, and 
a very serious defect. The more devoted of Mr. Browning's 
admirers will tell us, no doubt, tbat the poet is not bound to 
supply us with brains as well as poetry, and that if we can- 
not understand what he says it is the fault simply of onr 
stupidity. But an ordinary man who finds that he can un- 
derstand Shakspeare and 
Iilton, Dryden and W ordswortb, 
Byron and Keats without any trouble, may surely be ex- 
cused if he does not set down his difficulty about some of 
Browning's poems wholly to tbe account of his O\\Tn dulness. 
It nlay well be doubted whether there is any idea so subtle 
that if the poet can actually realize it in his own mind clear- 
ly for himself, the English language will not be found capa- 
ble of expressing it with sufficient clearness. The language 
has been made to do this for the most refined reasonings of 
philosophical schools, for transcendentalists and utilitarians, 
for psychologists and metaphysicians. No intelligent per- 
son feels any difficulty in understanding what l\lill, or Her- 
bert Spencer, or Huxley means; and it can hardly be said 
that the ideas 
Ir. Browning desires to convey to his readers 
are more difficult of exposition than some of those which 
the authors we name have contrived to set out with a \\Thite 
light of clearness all round them. The plain truth is that 
l\lr. Browning is a great poet, in spite of SOlne of the worst 
defects that ever stood between a poet and popularity. He. 
is a great poet by virtue of his commanding genius, his fear- 
less imagination, his penetrating pathos. lIe strikes an iron 
harp-string. In certain of his moods his poetry is like that 
of the terrible lyre in the weird old Scottish ballad, the lyre 
that ,vas made of the murdered nlaiden's breastbone, and 
,vhich told its fearful story in tones" that would melt a 
heart of stone." In strengtb and depth of passion and 
pathos, in wild humor, in emotion of every kind, Mr. Brown- 
ing is much superior to Mr. Tennyson. The poet-laureate 
is the completer man. 1\'lr. Tennyson is, beyond doubt, the 
nlost complete of the poets of Queen Victoria's time. No 
one else has the same conlbination of melody, beauty of 
description, culture, and intellectual power. He has sweet- 
ness and strength in exquisite combination. If ajust balance 
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of poetic powers were to be the crown of a poet, then un- 
doubtedly ::\lr. Tennyson must be proclainled the greatest 
.English poet of our time. The reader's estimate of Brown- 
ing and Tennyson will probably be decided by his predilec- 
tion for the higher effort or for the Inore perfect art. Bro\vn- 
ing's is surely the higher aim in poetic art; but of the art 
which he essays Tennyson is by far the completer master. 
Tennyson has, undoubtedly, t.hro\vn away much of his s\veet- 
ness and his exquisite grace of form on mere tl.iflings and 
pretty conceits; and perhaps as a retribution those poems 
of his '\vhich are nlost faIniliar in the popular mouth are just 
tbose ,,'hich least do justice to his genuine strength and in- 
tellect. The cheap sentinlent of" Lady Clara V ere de V ere," 
the yet cheaper pathos of" The l\lay Queen," are in the minds 
of thousands the choicest representation of the genins of the 
poet \\. ho \\?rote "In l\lenloriam" and the" l\lorte d' Arthur." 
1\lr. Bro\vning, on the other hand, has chosen to court the 
approval of his time on terms of such disadvantage as an 
orator might '\vbo insisted in addressing an assemblage in 
some tongue ,,, hich they but imperfectly understood. It is 
tbe fault of 
lr. Browning himself if he has for his only au- 
dience and admirers men and women of culture, and misses 
altogetber that broad public audience to ,vhich most poets 
ha ve chosen to sing, and \\T hich all true poets, one ,vonld 
think,lnust desire to reach ,vith their song. It is, on the 
other hand, assuredly 1\lr. Tennyson's fault if he has by his 
too frequent condescension to the dra \ving-room, and even 
the young ladies' school, 111ade men and wOlnen of cult- 
ure forget for the moment his best things, and credit him 
with no higher gift than that of singing" virginibus pueris- 
que." One quality ought to be mentioned as common to 
these t,vo poets ,vho have so little else in common. They 
are both absolutely faithful to nature and truth in their 
pictures of the earth and its scenes and seasons. Ahnost all 
the great poets of the past age, even incl uding Words \vorth 
hirnsel
 were no,v and then content to generalize nature; to 
take SOJlle things for granted; to use their memory, or the 
eyes of others, rather than their 0"7n eyes, \vhen they had to 
de
cribe changes on leat
 or sky, or ,vater. It is the charac- 
teristic of Tennyson and Bro,vning tbat they deal \vith nat- 
ure in a spirit of the. most faithful loyalty. Not the branch 
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of a tree, nor the cry of a bird, nor the shifting colors on sea 
or sky will be found described OIl their pages otherwise than 
as the eye sees for itself at the season of which the poet tells. 
In reading Tennyson's description of woodland and forest 
scenes one might almost fancy that he can catch the exact 
peculiarities of sound in the rustling and moaning of each 
separate tree. In some of Mr. Browning's pictures of Italian 
scenery every detail is so perfect that many a one journey- 
ing along an Italian road and watching the little mouse- 
colored cattle as they drink at the stream, may for the mo- 
ment almost feel uncertain whether be is looking on a page 
of living reality or recalling to melllory a page froIn the 
author of" The Ring and the Book." The poets seem to 
have returned to the fresh simplicity of a far-distant age of 
poetry, when a man described exactly what he saw, and was 
put to describing it because he saw it. In most of the in- 
termediate times a poet describes because some other poet 
has described before, and has said that in nature there are 
such and such beautiful things which every true poet nlust 
see, and is bound to acknowledge accordingly in his verse. 
These two are the greatest of our poets in the earlier part 
of tbe reign; indeed, in the reign early or late so far. But 
there are other poets also of whom we must take account. 
lV1rs. Browning has often been described as the greatest poet- 
ess of whom we know anything since Sappho. This descrip- 
tion, however, seems to carry with it a much higher degree 
of praise than it really bears. It has to be remembered that 
there is no great poetess of whom we know anything froln 
the time of Sappho to that of 1\lrs. Browning. In England 
we have hardly had any woman but 1\lrs. Browning alone 
who really deserves to rank with poets. She takes a place 
altogether different from that of any Mrs. IIelnans, or such 
singer of sweet, mild, and innocent note. 1\ll"s. Browning 
would rank highly among poets \\Tithout any allowance be- 
ing claimed for her sex. But estimated in this way, wbich 
assuredly she would have chosen for herself, she can hardly 
be admitted to stand with the foremost even of onr modern 
day. She is one of the most sympathetic of poets. She 
speaks to the hearts of nurnbers of readers who think Ten- 
nyson all too sweet, smooth, and trivial, and Robert Brown- 
ing harsh and rugged. She speaks especially to the em
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tional in woman. In all nloods when men or \votnen are 
distracted by the bewildering conditions of lite, "Then they 
feel themsel\Tes alternately dazzled by its possibilities and 
baffled by its 1imitationg, the poems of Elizabeth Browning 
onght to find sympathetic ears. But the poems are not the 
highest \vhich merely appeal to our o\vn n100ds and echo our 
o\\"n plaints; an.d there ""as not much of creative genius in 
1\lrs. Browning. Her poems are often but a prolonged sob; 
a burst of almost hysterical remonstrance 01" entreaty. It 
n1ust be o,yned, ho\vevel., that the egotism of emotion has 
seldom found such exquisite form of outpouring as in her 
so-called" Sonnets rron1 the Portuguese j" and that what the 
phraseology of a school \yould caB the en1otÍon of" altruism" 
ha
 rarely been giyen forth in tones of such piercing pathos 
as in "The Cry of the Children." 

Ir. )Iatthew Arnold's reputation "Ta8 made before this 
earlier period had closed. He is a maker of such exquisite 
and thoughtful verse that it is har"d sometinles to question 
bis title to be considered a genuinp poet. On the other hand, 
it is likely that the very grace and culture and thoughtful- 
ness of his style inspire in many the first doubt of his claim 
to the name of poet. \Vhere the art is evident and elabo- 
rate, we are all too apt to assunle that it i
 all art and not 
genius. 
Ir. Arnold is a sort of nliniature Goethe; \\"e do 
not know that his 1ll0st ardent admirers could demand a 
higher praise for hin), \\"bile it is probable tbat the descrip- 
tion will suggest exactly- the intellectual peculiarities \vhich 
lead so m:\ny to deny him a place \vith the really inspired 
singers of his day. Of the three men ""horn ,ve have named, 
\ve should be inclined to 
ay that 1\lr. Arnold nlac1e the very 
most of his pO\\Ters, and )11". Bro\\"ning the very least. )1r. 
Arnold is a critic as ".en as a poet: there are many \\Tho rel- 
ish him more in the critic than in the poet. In literary crit- 
icisnl his judgment is refine<i, and hi
 aims are al"Tays high 
if his range be not very "Tide; in politics and theology h
 is 
some\\"hat apt to be at once fastidious and fantastic. 
The" Song- of the Shirt" "Tonld gi\"e Tho1nas Hood a tech- 
nical right, if he had none other, to be classed as a poet of 
the reign of Queen 'T"ictoria. The" Song of the Shirt " "Ta
 
published in Punch when the reign \\"as ,\"ell on; and after 
it appeared" The Bridge of Sighs;" and no t\VO of Hood's 
1.-35 
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poems have done more to máke him faillous. He was a 
genuine, though not a great poet, in \VhOnl hurnor was most 
properly to be defined as Thackeray has defined it -the 
blending of love and ,vito The" Song of the Sbirt" and the 
"Bridge of Sighs" made tbenlselves a kind of monunlental 
place in English sympathies. The" Plea of tbe l\lidsul1l1ner 
Fairies" "'''as \vritten several years before. -It alone would 
have made for its author a reputation. The ballad of" Fair 
Inez" is alnlost pert
ct in its ,yay. The narne of Sir IIen- 
ry Taylor must be included with the poets of this reign, al- 
though bis best work \vas done before the reign began. In 
bis work, clear, strong intelligence prevails more than thb 
emotional and the sensuous. He rnakes hinllSelf a poet by 
virtue of intellect and artistic judglnent; for there really 
do seem some exarnples of a poet being Inade and not born. 
We can hardly bring Procter anlong the Victorian poets. 

Iacaulay's ringing verses are rather the splendid and suc- 
cessful tou'J'S de force of a clever man, than the gen nine ] yr- 
ics of a poet. Arth ur Clough was a D1an of rare prolnise, 
whose lamp was extinguished all too soon. Philip James 
Bailey startled the ,vorld by his" Festus," and for a tinle 
made people believe tbat a great new poet was coming; but 
the impression did not last, and Bailey proved to be little 
more than the comet of a season. A spasmodic school ,vhich 
sprang up after the success of" Festus," and which \vas led 
by a brilliant young Scotchman, Alexander Srnith, passed 
away in a spasm as it came, and is now almost forgotten. 
" Orion," an epic poem by Richard II. Horne, nlade a very 
distinct mark npon the tilne. Horne proved hilnself to be 
a sort of Landor manqué-or perhaps a connecting link be- 
t\veen the style of Landor and that of Bro\vning. The ear- 
lier part of the reign was rich in singers; but the naInes and 
careers of most of them would serve rather to show that the 
poetic spirit was abroad, and that it sought expression in 
all manner of forms, than that there were many poets to dis- 
pute the place with Tennyson and Browning. It is not nec- 
essary here to record a list of mere names. The air was 
ll- 
ed with the voices of minor singers. It "Tas pleasant to lis- 
ten to their piping, and the general effect may well be com- 
mended; but it is not necessary that the names of all th6 
-performers in an orchestra should be recorded for the sup- 
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posed gratification of a posterity which assuredly ,vould 
never stop to read the list. 
Thirty-six years have passed a\vay since 1\1r. Ruskin 
leaped into the literary arena, with a spring as bold and 
startling as that of Kean on the Kemble - haunted stage. 
The little volume, so modest in its appearance and self-suffi- 
cient in its tone, ,vhich the author defiantly flung dO\\Tll like 
a gage of battle before the \vorId, ,vas entitled," :\1odern 
Painters: their superiority in the art of Landscape-paint- 
ing to all the Ancient J\1asters; by a Graduate of Oxford." 
It was a challenge to established beliefs and prejudices; and 
tbe challenge \vas delivered in the tone of one ,vho felt con- 
fident that he could make good his words against any and 
all opponents. If tbere ,vas one thing that more than an- 
other seen1ed to have been fixed and rooted in the Englj
h 
mind, it ,vas that Claude and one or t\\"O others of tbe old 
masters possessed the secret of landscap
-painting. 'Vhen, 
therefore, a bold young dognlatist involved in one COllirnOll 
denunciation" Claude, Gaspar Pous
il1, Salvator Rosa, I
uys- 
dael, Paul Potter, Canaletto, and the yarious Van-son1ethings 
and Koek-somethingR, more especially and malignantly those 
who have libelled the sea," it ""as no wonder that affronted 
authority raised its indignant voice and thundered at him. 
.Affronted authority, ho\vever, gained little by its thunder. 
The young Oxford Graduate possessed, along ","ith genius 
and profound conviction, an imperturbable and Iuagnificent 
E
!f- conceit against ,vhich the surges of angry criticism 
dashed themselves in vain. 1\11". Ruskin sprang into literary 
life simply as a vindicator of the fame and genius of Turner. 
But as he went on with his task he found, or at least he 
convinced himself, that the vindication of the great land- 
scape-painter ,,?as essentially a vindication of all true art. 
Still further proceeding ,vith his self-irnposed task, he per- 
suaded himself that the cause of true art "Tas identical \\"ith 
the cause of truth, and that truth, from Ruskin's point of 
view, enclosed in the same rules and principles all the mor- 
als, all the science, industry, and daily business of life. 
Therefore, frorn an art-critic he became a moralist, a poli tical 
economist, a philosopher, a statesman, a preacher-anything, 
everything that hlunan intelligence can in1pel a man to be. 
All that he has written since his first appeal to the public 
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has been inspired by this conviction - that an appreciation 
of the truth in art reveals to him who has it the truth in 
everything. This belief has been the source of 
Ir. Ruskin's 
greatest successes, and of his nlost complete and ludicrous 
f:lÏlures. It has made him the adrniration of the \v"orld one 
'\
eek, and the object of its placid pity or broad laughter the 
next. A being '" ho could be Joan of Arc to-day and V 01- 
taire's Pucelle to-nl0lTO\"', would hardly exhibit a stronger 
psychical paradox than the eccentric genius of 1\lr. Ruskin 
80rnetimes il1ustrates. But in order to do hiln justice, and 
not to regard him as a mere erratic utterer of eloquent con- 
tradictions, poured out on the in1pulse of each monlent's 
ne,v freak of fancy, \ve n1\1st al \vays bear in mind the funda- 
mental faith of the man. Extrayagant as this or t.hat doc- 
trine may be, outrageous as to-day's contradiction of yester- 
day's assertion may sound, yet the \vhole career is consi
t- 
ent with its essential principles and beliefs. It may be fair- 
ly questioned 'v hether 1\lr. Ruskin has any great qualities 
but his eloquence and his true, honest love of nature. As a 
man to Rtand up before a society of \vhich one part "'as 
fashionably languid and the other part only too bURY and 
greedy, and preach to it of Nature's imJl10rtal beauty, and 
of the true way to do her reverence, Rngkin has and had a 
position of genuine dignity. This ought to be enough for 
the work and for the praise of any man. But the restless- 
ness of Ruskiu's temperament, combined "yith the extraordi- 
nary self-sufficiency which contribnted so much to his suc... 
cess where he ,vas master of a suhject., sent him perpetually 
intruding into field
 where he \yas unfit to labor, and enteJ'- 
prises "rhich he had no capacity to conduct. Seldom haR a 
man contradicted hinlself so often, so recklessly, and so COln- 
placently as lVIr. Ruskin. It is venturesome to caB him a 
great critic even in art, for he seldom expresses any opin- 
ion one day without flatly contradicting it the next. lIe is 
a great writer, as Rousseau Ylas-fresh, eloquent, audacious, 
,,"riting out of the fulness of the present mood, and heedless 
how far the inlpulse of to-day n1ay contra"f1ne that of yes- 
terday. But a
 Rous
ean ,vas a1,vays f:"lithful to his idea 
of truth, so Ruskin is a1 ways f:'1ithful to N atnre. 'Vhen all 
hiR errors, and paradoxeR, and contradictions shall have been 
utter1 y forgotten, this \vill remain to his praise. No man 
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since Wordsworth's brightest days did half so [Dueh to teach 
his countryrnen, and those \\r ho speak his language, how to 
appreciate and bonor that silent .Nature" \vhich never did 
betray the heart that loved her." 
In fiction as \vell as in poetry there are two great names 
to be compared or contrasted ,,,,ben we turn to tbe litera- 
ture of the earlier part of the reign. In tbe very year of 
Queen Victoria's accession appeared the" Pick\vick Papers," 
the \\"'ork of the author ,vho the year before had published 
the "Sketches Ly Boz." "fhe public soon recognized the 
fact that a ne\\T and vlonderfully original force had conle 
into literature. The success of Charles Dickens is absolute- 
ly unequalled in the history of English fiction. At the sea- 
son of his highest popularity Sir \Valter Scott ,vas not so 
popular an author. But that happened to Dickens which 
did not happen to Scott. 'Vhen Diekens \vas at his zenith, 
and \,"hen it nlight have been thought that any manner of ri- 
valry ,,"ith hilu \vas inlPossible, a literary man \vho \vas no 
longer young, ,rho had been w'orking \\"ith but lnoderate suc- 
cess for nlany years in light literature, suddenly took to \\'Tit- 
. 
iog novels, and almost in 3 nlOlnent stepped up to a level 
'w'ith the author of" Pickn"ick." During the remainder of 
their careers the t ""OlDen stood as nearl y as possible on the 
saIne Ie'"el. Dickens al \,"ays remained by far the more pop- 
ular of the t,,"O; but, on the other hand, it may be safely 
said tbat the opinion of the literary ,\.orld in general \vas 
inclined to favor Thackeray. From the time of the publi- 
cation of " Vanity 
'ail." the t\VO ,vere al \vays put side by 
side for comparison or contrast. They have been some- 
times likened to Fielding and Smollett, but no comparison 
could be 1110re rni
leading or less happy. Snlollett stands on 
a level distinctly and considerably below that of Fielding; 
but Dickens cannot be said to stand thus beneath Thack- 
eray. If the comparison ,vere to hold at all, Thackeray 
must be compared to Fielding, for Fielding is not in tbe 
least like Dickens; but then it must be allo\ved that Smol- 
lett ,,"ants many of the higher qualities of tbe author of 
U David Copperfield." It is natural that men should com- 
pare Dickens and Thackeray; but the t\\.o \\"ill be found 
to be curiously unlike ,,,hen once a certain superficial re- 
seIublance ceases to impress the mind. Their ways of treat- 
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to drive us farther." A measure brought in only because 
something must be done to satisfy pn blie opinion is not like.. 
ly to be a very valuable piece of lpgislation. The ministry 
in this case "'ere embarrassed by the fact that they really 
did not part ieularly want to do anything except to satisfy 
public opinion f()l. the moment, and get rid of all the contro. 
versy. rrhey \vere placed between two galling fires. On 
the one side were the extreme Protestants, to 'v honl Palm- 
'arston alluded 3S violent, and w' ho ,vere eager for severe 
measures against the Catholics; and on the other \vere the 
Ronlan Catholic supporters of the nlinistry, "rho protested 
against any legislation \vhatever on the subject. It would 
have been sinlply inlposRible to find any safe and satisfactory 
path of comproInise which all could consent to walk. 1
he 
ministry did the best they could to franle a nleasure \v hich 
should seenl to do sOHlething and yet do little or nothing. 
T",.o or three days after the rneeting of Parliarnent, Lord 
John Russell introduced his bill to prevent the assumption 
by ROll1an Catholics of titles taken ii.om any territory or 
place \rithin the United IringdoJn. The measure proposed 
to prohibit the use of all such titles under penalty, and to 
render void all acts done by or beq nestR rnade to persons 
under such titles. The ROlnan Catholic I
elief Act imposed 
a penalty of one hundred pounds for every aSsl1lnption of a 
title taken fronl an existing see. I..jord John Russell pro- 
posed no\\" to extend the penalty to the assumption of any 
title whatever from any place in the United Kingdom. The 
reception which was given to Lord .John Russell's Inotion 
for leave to bring in this bill was not encouraging. Usually 
leave to bring in a bill is granted as a matter of course. 
Some few general observations of externporaneous and 
guarded criticism are often made; but the cornmon practice 
is to offer no opposition. On this occasion, bo\\rever, it "'as 
at once made n1anifest that no nleasnre, however "gentle," 
to use I...ord Palmerston's word, ,vould be allowed to pass 
without obstinate opposition. 1\lr. Roebuck described the 
bill as "one of the meanest, pettiest, and most futile nleas- 
ures that ever disgraced even bigotry itself:" IVIr. Bright 
called it "little, paltry, and miserable-a mere shan} to bol- 
ster up Church ascendency." 1\11". Disraeli declared that he 
would not oppose the introduction of the bill; but he spoke 
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of it in language of as much contempt as l\lr. Roebuck and 
Mr. Bright had u
ed, calling it a nlere piece of petty perse- 
cution. " Was it for this," l\Ir. Disraeli scornfully asked, 
"that the Lord Chancellor trarnpled on a cardinal's hat 
amidst the patriotic acclaillations of the nletropolitan munic- 
ipality?" Sir Robert Inglis, on the part of the rnore extrerne 
Protestants, objected to the bill on the ground that it did 
not go far enough. The debate on the lllotion for leave to 
bring in the bill ,,?as renewed for night after night, and the 
fullest promise of an angry and prolonged resistance was 
given. Yet so strong \vas the feeling in favor of sonle leg- 
islation that ,vhen tbe di vi
ion was taken, three hunl
h.ed and 
ninety-five votes were given for the motion and only sixty- 
three against it. The opponents of the Ineasure had on their 
side not only all the prolninent chaulpions of religiou
 liber- 
ty, like Sir J aUles Graham, :\lr. Gladstone, 1\lr. Cobden, and 
1\1.... Bright, but also Protestant politicians of sueh devotion 
to the interests of the Church as :\lr. Roundell Palmer, after- 
ward Lord Selborne, and :\lr. Beresford Hope; and of course 
they had ,vith then1 all the Irish Catholic Inen1bers. Yet 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill ,vas carried by this 
over,v helnlÍng majority. The ministers had, at all events, 
ample justification, so far as Parliamentary tactics \vere 
concerned, for the introduction of their measure. 
If
 ho,vever, ,ve come to regard the ministerial propogal as 
a piece of practical legislation, the case to be made out for 
them is not strong, nor is the abortive result of their efforts 
at an surprising. They set out on the enterprise ,,'ithout 
any real interest in it, or any particular confidence in its 
success. It is probable that Lord John Russell alone of aU 
the ministers had any expectation of a satisfactory result to 
come of the piece of legislation they "rere attempting. 'Ve 
have seen what Lord Palmer
ton thought on the ,,"bole sub- 
ject. The lllinisters '''ere, in fact, in the difficulty of all 
statesnlen who bring in a measure, not because they them- 
selves are clear as to its necessity or its efficacy, but because 
they find that something nlust be done to satisfy public feel- 
ing, and they do not kuo\v of anything better to do at the 
moment. The history of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ,vas, 
therefore, a history of blunder, unlucky accident, and failure 
from the moment it ,vas brought in until its ignon1Ïnious and 
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that he only attempts to draw \vbat he thoroughly under- 
stands. But it is proper to remark of Dickens and of Thack. 
eray, a8 of Balzac, that the life they described was, after allt 
but the life of a coterie or a quarter, and that there existed 
side by Hide \\Tith their field of ,vork a 'v hole \vorld of emo- 
tion, aspiration, struggle, defeat, and triumph, of ,vhich their 
brightest pages do not give a single suggeðtion. This is 
the Inore curious to observe because of the third peculiarity 
,"'hich Dickens and 'I'hackeray had in COllHnOll-a love for 
the purely ideal and rornantic in fiction. 'fhere are InallY 
critics ,,,ho hold that Dickens in " Barnahy Rudge" and the 
"Tale of T\vo Cities" Thackera y in "EsIllond" exhibited 
, , 
po,vers ,vhieh vindicated for their possessors a "cry rare in- 
fusion of that higher poetic spirit ,vhich Inight have lnade 
of both sonlcthing greater than the painters of the Jnanners 
of a day and a class. But to paint the Jnanners of a day 
and a class as Dickens anù Thackeray have done is to de- 
serve fanle and the gratitude of posterity. The age of Vic- 
toria nlay clailu in this respect an equality, at lea
t, with 
that of the reign which produced Fielding and Srnollett; 
for if there are sonle ,,,ho ,vould delnand for Fielding a 
higher plaee, on the whole, than can be given either to Dick- 
ens or to 'fhackeray, there are not many, on the other hand, 
who ,vould not say that either Dickens or Thackeray is dis- 
tinctly 8U perior to Snlo11ett. The age must claiIu a high 
place in art which c01!lld in one departlnent alone produce 
two such COIn petitors. Their effect n pOll their ti,ne was 
Romething marvellous. People talked Dickens or thought 
Thackeray. 
Passion, it will be seen, counted for littlc in the works of 
Dickens and Thackeray. Dickens, indeed, could draw a con- 
ventionally or dranlatically ,vicked man with much po\ver 
and impressiveness; and Thackeray could suggest certain 
forms of vice ,vith ,vonderful delicacy and yet vividness. 
But the passions whieh are conlmon to all hnrnan natures in 
their elementary D100ds made hut little play in the novels 
of either writer. Both were, in this respect, for all their 
originality and genius in other ways, highly and even ex- 
clusively conventiona1. There ,vas apparently a sort of 
understanding in the mind of each-indeed Thackeray ba! 
admitted as much in his pr
face to " Pendennis "-tbat men 
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and ",vornen ""ere not to be dra \\"n as n1en and \vornen are 
kno\rn to be, but \vith certain reserves to buit conventional 
etiquette. It is some\\"hat curious that the one only novel 
"''fiter \rho durino- the P eriod \ve are 1l0\\
 considerinO' CaIJ1e 
ð 
 
into any real rivalry \vitb tbem, \vas one \vho depended Oil 
P assioll alto<yetber for her material and her success. The 
. 
 
novels of a young \\"0l1U1U, Charlotte Brolltë, compelled all 
English society into a recognition Hot alone of their O\\'U 
sterling po\rer and geuiu
, but al
o of the fact that profound 
and passionate emotion \\yas still the stuff out of \rl1ich great 
fiction could be constructed. '" Exultations, agonies, and 
love, and nlan's unconq uel'able Iniud," \\"ere taken by Char- 
lotte Brontë as the 111atter out of \\yhich bel' art "'as to pro- 
duce its triumphs. The Bevels \\Y hich Inade LeI" faBle, " Jane 
Eyre" and "'"rillette," are positi \-el y aflame \rith pa
sion 
alid pain. They bave little variety. They Inake hardly any 
pretence to accurate dra\ving of ordinary Inen and \\TOInell 
in ordinary life, or, at all events, under ordinary conditions. 
The authoress had little of the gift of the tHere story-teller; 
and her o\"'n }Jeculiar po\vers \vere exerted sOllletillles \\yith 
indifferent success. The fan1Ïliar on ". honl she depended 
for ber inspiration \vQuld not al\\'ays conle at call. Sbe had 
little genuine relish for beauty, except the beauty of a 
vieird melancholy and of decay. But \\'hen she touched the 
cbord of elernentary human emotion ,vith her best 
kilI, 
then it \vas impossible for ber audience not to feel that 
they were under tbe spell of a po\,.er rare
 indeed, in our 
,veIl-ordered days. The absolute sincerity of the autbor's 
expression of feeling lent it great part of its strellgth and 
charm. Nothing \vas ever said by her becau
e it seemed to 
society tbe right sort of thing to say. She told a friend that 
she felt sure that " Jane Eyre" \,"ould ha\ye an effect on read- 
ers in general ùEcau
c it had 
o great 311 effect on herself: 
It ,,"ould be possible to argne that the great strengtb of tbe 
books lay in their Si;1Cel'ity alone; tbat Cbarlotte Brontë 
was not so much a \\9 0 1U:l1l uf extraordinary genius as a \\
om- 
an \-rbo looked her o\\"n feelings fairly in the face, and paint- 
ed them as she sa \v thern. But the capacity to do this \vonld 
surely be something \\. hieh \\ye cuu 1<.1 Hot better describe than 
by the \\yord genins. Cha.rlotte 13rontë \\yas far from be- 
ing an artist of fulfilled po\\'
r. :5Lc i::; rather to be regard- 
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ed as one who gave evidence of extraordinary gifts, which 
might ,,,,ith time and care, and under happier artistic aus- 
pices, have been turned to such account as ,vould have made 
for her a fame with the very chiefs of her tribe. She died 
at an age hardly more mature than tbat at which Thackeray 
won his first distinct literary success; much earlier than the 
age at which some of our greatest novelists brought forth 
their first conlpleted novels. But she left a very deep im- 
pression on her time, and tbe tilne that has conle and is cOIn- 
ing after her. No other hand in the age of Queen Victoria 
has dealt with human emotion so powerfully and so truthful- 
ly. Hers are not cheerful novels. A cold, gray, mournful 
atlnos.phere hangs over them. One might inlagine that the 
shadow of an early death is forecast on then1. They love to 
linger among the gloonls of nature, to haunt her darkling 
vlintry t\\ri1ights, to study her stornlY sunsets, to link man's 
destiny and his hopeR, fears, and passions sotnehow \vith the 
glare and g1001ll of storm and darkness, and to read the synl- 
bols of his fate, as the forec1oonled and passion-\vasted An- 
tony did, in the cloud-masses tbat are" black vesper's pa- 
geants." The supernatural had a constant yague charm fòr 
Charlotte Brontë, as the painful had. 
Ian \\?as to ber a being 
torn bet\\reen passionate love and the more ignoble in)pulses 
and alnbitions and cotnmon-day occupations of life. 'Voman 
· ,vas a being of equal passion, still nlore sternly and cruelly 
doomed to repression and renunciation. It was a strange 
fact that in the midst of the splendid material succe
8es 
and the quietly triumphant intellectual progress of this most 
prosperous and well-ordered age, when even in its poetry 
and its romance passion 'vas systematically toned do\vn and 
put in thrall to good taste and propriety, this young writer 
should have suddenly COlne out "rith her books all thrilling 
with enlotion, and all protesting in the strongest practical 
ßlanner against the theory that the loves and hateR of men 
and ,vomen had been tamed by the process of civilization. 
Perhaps the very novelty of the apparition ,vas, in great 
measure, a part of its success. Charlotte Brontë did not, ill- 
deed, influence the general pn blic, or even the literary pu b- 
lie, to anything like the same extent tbat Thackeray and 
Dickens did. She appeared and passed away almost in a 
moment. As Miss Martineau said of her, she stole like a 
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sbadow into literature, and then became a sbado,v again. 
But she struck very deeply into the heart of the time. If 
her \vritings were only, as bas been said of them, a cry of 
pain, yet they ,\\yere such a cry as, once heard, lingers and 
echoes in the mind forever after. God \",in declared that he 
would write in "Caleb Williams" a book ,vhich ,vonld leave 
no man '\vho read it the sanIe that he ,vas before. Some- 
thing not unlike this might be said of " Jane Eyre." Noone 
,vho read it \vas exactly the same that he had been before 
he opened its ,\\1'eird and wonderful pages. 
No man could ,veIl have nIade more of bis gifts than Lord 
Lytton. Before the coming up of Dickens and Thackeray 
he stood above all living English novelists. Perhaps this 
is rather to the reproach of the English fiction of the day 
than to the reno,vn of Lord Lytton. But even after Dick- 
ens and Thackeray and Charlotte Brontë, anù later and not 
less po\verful and original ,vriters had appeared in the same 
field, he still held a place of great lnark in literature. That 
he ,vas not a man of genius is, perhap
, conclusively proved 
by the fact that be ,vas able so readily to change his style 
to 
uit the tastes of each day. He began by ,vriting of fops 
and roués of a time now aln10st forgotten; then he made 
heroes of high,,"aymen and murderers; after\vard he tried 
the philosophic and mildly didactic style; then he turned to 
mysticisnl and spiritualism; later still he ,vrote of the French 
Second Empire. 'Vhatever he tried to do he did well. Be- 
sides his nO\1'els, he ,vrote plays and poelns; and his plays 
are anIong the very few modern productions \vhich manage 
to keep the stage. lIe played, too, and ".ith much success, 
at being a statesman and an orator. Not Demosthenes hiln- 
self had such difficulties of articulation to contend against 
in the beginning-; and Demosthenes conquered his difficul- 
ties, \vhile f'0111e of those in the way of Lord Lytton proved 
unconquerable. Yet Lord Lytton did someho\v contrive to 
become a great speaker, and to seen1 occasion all y like a 
great orator in the House of Commons. He was at the very 
least a superb phrase-maker; and he could turn to account 
every scrap of kno\v ledge in literature, art, or science '\\
hich 
he happenpd to possess. His success in the House of Com- 
mons ,\"as exactly like his success in romance and the drama. 
He threw himself into conlpetition \vitb men of far higher 
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original gifts, and he made so good a show of contesting 
with them that in the minds of many the victory ,ras not 
clearly with his antagonists. There was always, for l1X:Ull- 
pIe, a considerable class, even among educated persons, \\'110 
maintained that Lytton ,vas, in his way, quite the peer of 
"rhackeray and Dickel1s. His plays, or SOlne of them, ob- 
tained a popularity only second to those of Shakspeare; and 
although nobody cared to read thenl, yet people were al- 
ways found to go and look at them. When Lytton ,vent 
into the IIouse of Cornnlons for the second tirne he found 
audiences which \vere occasionally telupted to regard hirll 
as the rival of Gladstone aHd Bright. Not a few persons 
saw in all this only a sort of superb charlatanerie,. and iu- 
deed it is certain that no man ever made and kept a genu- 
ine success in so nlauy different fields as those in which Lord 
Lytton tried and seemed to succeed. But he had splendid 
qualities; he had everything short of genius. He had in- 
domitable patience, inexhaustible power of self-culture, and 
a capacity for assilnilating the floating ideas of the hour 
which supplied the place of originality. He borrowed from 
the poet the knack of poetical expression, and from the dram- 
atist the trick of construction; frorll the Byronic time its 
professed scorn for the false gods of the world; and frorH 
the more modern period of popular science and shaIn mys- 
ticism its extremes of materialism and n1agic; and of these 
and various other borro\\;.ings he nlade up an article ,vhich 
no one else could have constructed out of the same II1ateri- 
als. He \\yas not a great author; but be ,vas a great litera- 
ry nlan. 1\lr. Disraeli's IlOV
 Is belong in some measure to 
the school of" Pelham" and" Godolphin." But it should 
be said that 1\11". Disraeli's "Vivian Grey" was published be- 
fore" Pelham" made its appearance. In all that belongs to 
political life Mr. Disracli's novels are far superior to those of 
Lord Lytton. We have nothing in our literature to com- 
pare with some of the best of 1\11". Disraeli's novels for light 
political satire, and for easy, accurate characterization of po- 
litical cliq nes and personages. But all else in Disraeli's uov- 
els is sham. The sentiln
nt, the poetry, the philosophy-all 
these are sham. They have net half the appearance of re- 
ality about them that Lytton has contrived to give to his 
efforts of the same kind. In one at least of Disraeli's latest 
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nove1s the political sketches and satirizing becanle sham 
also. 
"Alton Locke" ,vas published nearly thirty years ago. 
Then Charles Kingsley became to mo
t boys in Great Brit- 
ain ,vho read books at all a sort of living embodiment of 
chivalry, liberty, and a reyolt against the established order 
of class-oppression in 80 many spheres of our society. For 
a long tinle he continued to be the chosen hero of young 
men \vith the youthful 8pirit of revolt in them, ",.ith dreatns 
of Republics and ideas about the equality of 111an. Later on 
he cotnmanded other adnliration for other qnalitie
, for the 
championship of slave systems, of oppression, and the iron 
reign of mere force. But though Charles l{ingsley al\rays 
held a high place some,," here in popular estinlation, he is not 
to be rated very highly as an author. He described glowing 
scenery adtnirably, and he rang the changes vigorously on 
his t\\"o or three ideas-the muscular Englishulan, the glory 
of the Elizahethan discoyeries, and so on. He ""as a scholar, 
and he \vrote verses ,,"hich sonletimes one is on the point of 
mistaking for poetJ"Y, so nluch of the poet's feeling ha ,'e they 
in theln. He did a great many things very cleverly. Per- 
haps if be had done less he might have done better. Human 
capacity is liruited. It is not given to mortal to be a great 
preacher, a great philosopher, a great scholar, a great poet, a 
great historian, a great novelist, and an indefatigable country 
parson. Charles Kingsley never seems to have nlade up his 
mind for ,vhich of these callings to go in especially; and be- 
ing, with all his versatility, not at all n1any-sided, but strictly 
one-
ided and almost one-ideaed, the result \\"as, that \vhile 
touching success nt many points he absolutely mastered it 
at none. Since his novel" 'Vest\vard Ho !" he never add- 
ed anything substantial to his reputation. All this ackno,,"l- 
edged, ho\vever, it must still be o,yned that failing in this, 
that, and the other attelllpt, and never achieving any real and 
enduring success, Charles Kingsley ,vas an influence and a 
man of mark in the Victorian Age. 
Perhap
 a \vord ought to be said of the rattling romances 
of Irish electioneering, love-illaking, and fighting, ,,"hich set 
people reading" Charles O'
IaIIey" -and " Jack IIinton," even 
when" Pick,,'ick" ,vas stil1 a novelty. Charles Lever had 
wonderful animal spirits and a broad, bright humor. He \vas 
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quite genuine in his way. He afterward changed his style 
completely, and with much success; and ,,
ill be found in 
the later part of the period holding just the same relative 
place as in the earlier, just behind the foremost rnen, but in 
manner so different that he might be a ne\v \vriter \\Tho had 
never read a line of the roistering ad ventures of I.Jight Dra- 
goons which ,vere popular 'v ben Charles Lever first ga vo 
them to the world. There was nothing great about Lever, 
but the literature of the Victorian period would not be quite 
all that we know it without him. There ,vere nlany other 
popular novelists during the period we have passed over, 
some in their day more popular than either 'rhackeray or 
Charlotte Brontë. 
Iany of us can remember, \vithout being 
too nluch ashalned of the fact, that there were early days 
when 1tlr. James and his cavaliers and his chivalric ad vent- 
ures gave nearly as much delight as 'Valter Scott could have 
given to the youth of a preceding generation. But 'Valter 
Scott is with us still, young and old, and poor James is gone. 
His once famous solitary horseman has ridden a\vay into 
actual solitude, and the shades of night have gathered over 
his heroic form. 
The founding of Punch drew together a host of clever 
young writers, some of whom made a really deep mark on 
the literature of their time, and the cOlnbined influence of 
whom in this artistic and literary undertaking "1as, on the 
whole, decidedly healthy. Thackeray ,vas by far the great- 
est of the regular contributors to Punch in its earlier days. 
But "The Song of the Shirt" appeared in its pages, and 
some of the brightest of Douglas J errold's \\'Titings Iuade 
their appearance there. Punch was a flloroughly English 
production. It had little or nothing in common with tbe 
conlic periodicals of Paris. It ignored absolutely and of set 
purpose the whole class of subjects which nlake up three- 
fourths. of the stock in trade of a French satirist. The es- 
capades of husbands and the infidelities of wives form the 
theme of by far the greater nurnber of the humorous sketch- 
es with pen or pencil in Parisian cornicalities. Punch kept 
altogether aloof from such unsavory subjects. It had an 
advantage, of course, which was habitually denied to the 
French papers; it had unlimited freedom of political satire 
and caricature. Politics and the more trivial troubles and 
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trials of social life gave subjects to Punclz. The inequali- 
ties of clas
, and the struggles of ambitious and vain persons 
to get into circles higher than their O\VU, or at least to imi- 
tate their manners-these supplied for Punch the place of 
the class of topics on ,,"hich French papers relied \vhen they 
had to deal with the domestic Htè of the nation. Punch 
started by being some\\1hat fiercely radical, but gradu:\lly 
toned away into a sort of intelligent aud respectable Con- 
servatism. Its artistic sketches were ii.on} first to last ad- 
Dlirable. Some Incn of true genius \vrought for it \vith the 
pencil as others did \vith the pen. Doyle, Leech, and Ten- 
niel \\?ere men of \v horn any school of art might \vell be 
proud. A renlarkable sobriety of style \""as apparent in aU 
their humors. Of later years caricature has bad absolutely 
no place in the illustrations to Punch. '.rhe satire is quiet, 
delicate, and no doubt superficial. It is a satire of manner
, 
dress, and social ,,"ays altogether. There is justice in the 
criticisnl that of late, more especially, the pages of Punch 
give no idea \vhatever of the ernotions of the English people. 
There is no suggestion of grievance, of bitterness, of passion, 
or pain. It is all made up of the pleasures and annoyances 
of the kind of life lrhich is enclosed in a garden party. But 
it must be said that Punch bas thus al\vays succeeded in 
nlaintaining a good, open, convenient, neutral ground, \vhere 
young men and maidens, girls and boys, elderly politicians 
and staid nlatrons, la \\", trade, science, all sects and creeds, 
nlay safely and pleasantly n1ingle. It is not so, to be sure, 
tbat great satire is \\.rought. A S\rift or a J uvenal is not 
thus to be brought out. TIut a votary of the present ,vould 
have his ans\ver simple and conclusive: "\Ve live in the age 
of Punch 7. we do not live in tbe age of J uvenal or S\vift. 
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